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-STAR PICTURES 
By THe Sister NIVEDITA | 
: Il. accepted differentiation, a clear definition of 
: the fixed stars as such behind this formula- 
rt PLANET-WORSHIP. 


. 4 
r 


"HE spirituality which was characteristic 

of Aryan and Sanskritic conceptions 
_ in general, gained ground in Jndia 
/ began to colour the interpretation 
cf all phenomena. It came to seem self- 
“icant that the stars were the seats of 
-editating souls, steadfast in virtue. Even 
ce slooting stars were explained as falling 
‘rom heaven because their religious merit 
vas exhausted! We can hardly doubt that 
the dedication of the days of the week to 
.he sun and moon and five chief planets-- 
the ‘old planets seven,’ as they are called— 
was a worship of propitiation. The 
planets had from the beginning been 
regarded as rebel beings, in some way 
apposed to the fixed order of ‘the stars. 
They were wanderers. Great powers they 
sould not fail to be,- but errant they also 
were. It was most necessary, therefore, to 
yropitiate the spirits that they embodied. 
*rom this: stratum of thought, then, are 
vorn the names of the week-days, which 
-om the east of Bengal to the west of 
“cance or the north of Scandinavia, are 
.cred to the Sun, the Moon, Mars, Mercury, 
_ piter, Venus, and Saturn, In this organi- 

ion of the idea of the planets, we meet 
ith anew date, one long subsequent to 
e beginning of the age of star-worship. 
Ye have here the seven-day week,.and a 
erfected theory of the place of sun and 
»on in the whole scheme of things. The 

. fact. that no twinkling stars are includ- 
n the category, shows that there was an 


] 


tion. It may be that the mystic tmportance 
of the number seven was originally born of 
the contemplation of the constellation of 
the Great Bear. Or itis just possible that 
this particular enumeration of the planets 
was one at which the development of 
knowledge halted long, and that here the 
impressiveness of the number was born. 
At any rate, the seven-day week and the 
twelve-month year seem to have been 
known in old Assyria, as long ago as 4,000 
or 5,000 B.C....Saturn was the deity of the 
original first day of the planetary week. 


_.-This only confirms the idea that the dedica- 


tion was, to begin with, one of propitiation. 
There are still homes in Bengal where the 
mother worships Saturn every Saturday, 
for the protection of her family. It is held 
that his power is highly spiritual, but a 
disastrous influence in things of worldly 
prosperity, and something of the same 
association hangs, to this day, about the 
name and idea of the sun himself. And 
yet such observances, ‘indicating, as they 
must once have done, a new accession of 
thought and mythology, ate now long 
superseded by developments of a very much 
higher order, and linger on, here and there, 
amongst anxious women, in something of 
a. shamefaced and reserved fashion. The 
fortune-teller, stopping at the door one day, 
and reading palms, tells that some parti- 
cular maiden is to be unlucky, and ought 
to avert evil, by worshipping the planets, 
But a hard-headed old grandmother, 
strong in puritanism and in intellect, will 
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have none of it, and the worship goes un= 


performed. 


4 ai r ; . 
YUDHISTHIRA ‘GOING TO:HEAVEN.. | 


A time came in Hinduism, when religion 
turned its back on all the deities of power 
‘and worldly good. The god, like his wor- 
shipper, must eschew wealth and material 
‘benefits. Since five hundred years before 
the Christian era, the Buddhist orders had 
been going up and down amongst the 
people, popularising amongst them certain 
great conceptions of renunciation and | per- 
sonal development, as the true end of reli- 
gion. About the time of the Christian -era, 
the volume of these ideas was becoming ripe 


‘for the taking.of,organised shape, in. India- 


itself, as .a new.:faith: . But the. evolution 
did not cease at this point,. with the emer- 
gence of :the. worship. of Siva. .Some few 
centuries: later,.a new, phase..of,.this. higher 
-Hinduism was ,again elaborated;,and the 
worship of ,Satya-Narayana,, appeared: in 
his embodiment as,: Krishna. This réligion 
was laid down, and ‘promulgated, -in- the 
form of a great .epic+the, Indian ‘national 
epic,. par excellence—which was now cast 
into its final-form, the Mahabharata. - 

In the opinion .of ‘somé amongst: the 
learned, we have here in the Mahabharata 
recapitulation of-all the old -wonder-world 
of the early sky-gazer. Gods, heroes, and 
demi-gods jostle each other through its 
pages, and. whence they came, and what 
has been ‘their previous history, we’ have 
only a name here. or a side<light. there; to 
help us to discover: As in some marvel- 
lous tapestry, they are here gathered . to- 

' gether, in one case fora battle, in ‘another, 
for a life,—and out of: the clash of the foe- 


men’s steel; out .of the loyalty of vassal and 


.comrade, -out.:of; warring . loves: and con- 


flicting ideals,‘is made one’ of the: noblest. 


. 
. 


. 


and finally, with his dog, translated t 
heaven in the flesh. 

The five royal: heroes for whose sake the 
‘battle of their prime was fought and won, | 
-have held the empire of India for some’ 
thirty-six years; and now, recognising that 
the time for the end has come, they, with 
Draupadi their queen, resign their throne 
to their successors, and set forth. on their 
last.solemn journey, the pilgrimage of 
death, followed by a dog who will’ not 
leave them. First circling their great realm, 
in the last act of kingly worship, they 


-. ‘préceed :to climb ‘the heights of the Hima- 


layas, evidently by way of ascending to 
‘their rightful places amongst the stars. He 
who has lived in the world without flaw 
may hope for translation at the last. But 
great as is the glory of the Pandava 
brothers, only one of them, Yudhisthira the 


“eldest, isso unstained by life as to mérit 


-this,, the ‘honour of reaching heaven in the 
flesh. One-by one the others, Bhima, Arjuna, 
-and the twins Nakula and Sahadeva, together 
-with Draupadi the queen, faint, and fall, 
vand die. And still without once looking 
back, without ‘groan or sigh, Yudhisthira 
and the dog proceed alone. 

Suddenly a ‘clap of thunder arrests their 
‘steps, and in the midst of a mass of bright- 
ness,. they see the God Indra, King of 
Heaven; seated in his chariot. ‘He is 
there, to carry Yudhisthira back with him 
to heaven, and immediately begs him to 
‘enter the chariot. ? 
--Jt is here, in the Emperor’s answer, that 
‘wé are able to measure how-very far the 
“Hindu people have gone, since the early 
worship of purely. cosmic deities, in the 


-moralising and spiritualising of their gods 


“and demi-gods. ° Yudhisthira refuses to enter 
-the.chariot, unless his dead brothers are all 
“first. recalled, to enter it with -him; and 


‘ adds, on their behalf, that. they will none 
of them accept the invitation even then, 
. unless with them be their ‘queen, Draupadi, 
‘who was.the first’ to ‘fall. Only when he 
‘as. assured, by’ Indra, that his wife and 
brothers have’ but preceded him,: and will 
meet him again‘on his arrival ‘in. the state 
.of eternal felicity, does he consent to enter 
: the divine chariot, and stand aside to let 
the dog go first. 
. But here Indra objected. To the Hindu, 
the dog is unholy. It. was impossible to 


_of the scriptures ‘ofthe -world.: Is ‘it- true 
that, with the.exception .of -what has. been. 
added and.-remoulded ‘by a supreme poet 
fusing’ into a single: molten ‘mass the images 
of aeons: past, most: of ‘the. characters - that 
move with:such ease across: these inspiring 
. pages, have stept’. down. from ‘the stage of 
the midnight sky? However: this may -be, 
_one thing is certain, the very last scene that 
ends the long panorama is that of a man 
glimbing ‘a mountain followed by a dog, 


ee. 
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contemplate the idea of a dog in heaven! 
Yudhisthira i is begged therefore to send away 
the dog. Strange to say, he refuses. To 
him the dog appears as one who has been 
devoted, loyal in time of loss and disaster, 
loving and faithful in the hour of entire 
solitude. He cannot imagine happiness, 
even in heaven, if it were to be haunted by 
the thought. of one so true who had been 
cast off. 

The god pleads and argues, but each 
word only makes the sovereign more 
determined. His idea of manliness ts in- 
volved. .“T'o cast off one who has loved 
us is infinitely sinful.” But also his personal 
pride and honour as the king, are roused. 
He has never yet abandoned the terrified, 
or the devoted, or such as have’ sought 
sanctuary with him, nor one who has 
begged mercy, nor any who was too weak 
to protect himself. He will certainly not 
infringe his own honour, merely out of a 
desire for personal happiness. 

Then the most sacred considerations are 
brought to bear on the situation. It must 
be remembered that the Hindu eats on the 
floor, and the dread of a dog entering the 
room is therefore easy to understand. There 
is evidently an equa! dislike of the same 
thing in Heaven. “Thou knowest,’ urges 
Indra, “that by the presence of a dog, 
Heaven itself would be defiled.” His mere 
glance deprives the sacraments of their 
consecration. Why then should one who 
has renounced his very family, so strenu~ 
ously object to giving up a dog?» 

Yudhisthira answers bitterly that he had to 
abandon those who did not live to accom- 
pany him further; and admitting that his 
resolution has probably been growing, in the 
course of the debate, finally declares that he 
cannot now conceive of a crime that would 
be more heinous than to leave the dog. 

The test is finished. Yudhisthira has re- 
fused heaven for the sake of a dog; and 
the dog stands transformed into a shining 
god, Dharma himself, the God of Right- 
eousness. The mortal is acclaimed by 
radiant multitudes, and seated in the chariot 
of glory, he enters heaven in his mortal 
form. 

Even now, however, the poet has not 
made clear all that is to be required of a 
perfect man. Elevated alone to a position of 
great glory, Yudhisthira, entering Heaven, 


‘appeared. 
“Well done!” they cried, 


‘and: won. 


‘beholds his enemies, the heroes with whom 


he has contended, seated on thrones, and 
blazing with light. At this, the soul of the 
Emperor is mightily offended. Are the 
mere joys of the ‘senses to be accepted by 
him, he argues, in effect, as any equivalent 
for the delight of good company? Where 
his comrades are, will be heaven for him: 
a place inhabited by the personages he 
sees before him, deserves a vey different 
name. 

Yudhisthira, therefore is eonducied toa 
region of another quality. Here, amidst 
horrors of darkness and anguish, his energy . 
is exhausted, and he orders his guide angrily 
to lead him away. At this moment, sigh- 
ing voices are heard in all directions, beg- 
ging him to stay. With him, comes a 
moment of relief for all.the souls imprisoned 
in this living pain, of sight and sound and 
touch. 

Involuntarily the Emperor paused. And 
then, as he stood and listened, he realised, 
with dismay, that the voices to which he 
was listening were familiar. Here, in Hell, 
were his kinsmen and comrades. There, in 
Heaven, he had seen the great amongst his | 
foes. Anger blazed up within him. Turning 
to the messenger, who had not yet left him, 
“Go!” he thundered, in his wrath, “Return 
to the high gods, whence thou camest, and 
make it known to them that never shall I 
look upon their face again. What! Evil 
men with them, and thesé my kinsfolk fallen 
into Hell! This is a crime! Never shall I 
return to them'that wrought it. Here with 
my friends, in' Hell, where my presence aids 
them, shall I-abide fey ever. Go!” 

Swiftly. the messenger departed, and 
Yudhisthira remained alone, with his head 
sunk on his breast, brooding in Hell on the 
fate of all he loved. 

Only a moment passed, and suddenly. the 
scene was changed. The sky above them 
became bright. Sweet airs began to blow. 
All that had been foul and repulsive dis- 
And Yudhisthira, looking up, 
found himself surrounded by: the gods. 
“Thy trials are 
ended. Oh lord of men, thou hast fought 
All kings must see hell as well 
as heaven. iHappy are they who see it 
first. For thee, and these thy kin, nothing 
remains save happiness and glory. . Then 
plunge thou here into the Heavenly Ganges, 
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and put-away in-it thy mortal enmity and 


grief. Here, in the Milky Way, put on the 
body of immortality, and then ascend thy 
throne. Be seated amongst the gods, great 
thou as Indra, alone amongst mortals raised 
to Heaven in this thine earthly form!” 
That process of spiritualising which we 
have caught at its moment of inception in 
the story of Daksha and Siva, is here seen 
at its flowering-point. Thoroughly eman- 
cipated from the early worship of cosmic 
impressiveness and power, the Hero of the 
‘Sky appears no longer as a great Prajapati, 
or Lord of. Creation, nor even as the Wild 
Huntsman. slaying the winter sun, but 
entirely as a man, one of ourselves, only 
nobler. The Hindu imagination has now 
reached a.point where it can conceive of 
nothing in the universe transcending in 
greatness man’s conquest of himself. Yudhi- 
sthira shone amongst men, in royal clemency, 
and manly faithfulness and truth; even as 
now he shines amongst the stars. Whatever 


came‘to him, he first renounced, and finally. 


accepted, on his own terms only. This was 
the demand that Buddhism, with its exal- 
tation of character and detachment, had 
taught the Indian people to make of manly 
men. 
of the monk, but next to this, and a 
different expression of the same greatness, 
was the acceptance of life and the world, 
as their master, not as their slave. 

It cannot be denied that this story of 
Yudhisthira, with its subtlety of incident 
and of character-drawing, is. thoroughly 
modern intone and grasp. The particular 


Greatest of all was the renunciation . 


conception of. loyalty which: it: embodies, 
is one that is deeply.charactéristic of the 
Indian-people. To them, loyalty isa social, 
rather than a military or political virtue, 
and it is carried to great lengths. We must 
remember that this tale of Yudhisthira will 
be in part the offspring, and in. part the 
parent, of that quality which it embodies 
andextols. Because this standard was.cha- 
racteristic of the nation it found expression 
in the epic. Because the epic has preached 
it. in every village, in song and sermon 
and drama, these fifteen centuries past, it 
has moulded Indian character and institu- 
tions with increased monientum, and gone 
far to realise and democratise the form of 
nobility it praises. Would the Greek myths 
if left to develop freely, have passed even- 
tually through the same process of ethicising 
and spiritualising as the Indian? Is_ India, 
in fact, to be regarded as. the sole member of 
the circle of classical civilisations which has 
been given its normal and perfect growth? 
Or must we consider that the early emer- 


‘gence .of the idea.of beauty, and conscious 


efforts alter poetic effect supersedes in.the 
Hellenic genius, all that becomes, in the 
Indian,. high moral _ interpretation? A’ 
certain aroma of poetry there cannot fail 
to be, in productions that have engaged 


the noblest powers of man, but this.in the 


Indian seems always to be unconscious, 
the result of beauty of thought and nobility 
of significance, while in the Greek. we are 
keenly aware, of the’ desire of a supreme 
craftsman for beauty, as an end in itself. 


THE JEWS* 


HERE are several points of resem- 

blance between Judaism and Hindu- 

.ism. Both consider certain rules about 

eating and drinking an essential part of 
religion. 

at A Jew must not eat at the same table with a  gen- 

tile ior any food prepared by the latter, must not eat 


or drink from dishes, with spoons, forks, knives, &c., 
‘which have been used by a gentile; must not drink 


* The Jews : A Study of Race and Environment, by 
ee . 


wine, the coittainer of which has been touched by 2 
Christian, Mohamedan or heathen.+” | 
Substitute Hindu for Jew, and Mlechchha 
for gentile, and the statement is still true. 
The Hindu regards the Mlechchha, and’ the 
Jew the goi (Gentile) with dislike and con- 
tempt, and in both cases this dislike is based 
ona claim to superior holiness. “I.the Lord 
am holy’and have severed you from other 


T P. 536. 
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‘people, | that ‘ ye should be mine.’ ’ By holiness Greeks, feta: Spaniards}. -and -North 
is meant, not morality in the ordinary sense ‘American. Indians. 
of the word: but the strict observance of cere- | “Considering: on the one hand cm és one Jew 


monial law: To steal or to lie is consistent in six has an aquiline or hook nose, and on the other, 


are Pees yd ie that so many races in various parts of the world have 
? 18 
with holiness but to eat forbidden food just as many and often more persons with this kind 


not, While Christianity and Islam, in oe nose, there is hardly any suetieahen for speaking 
theory and to some extent in practice, admit ofa « Jewish” or “Semitic nose.’ 
"the equality of mankind, the Jew and the This is all true for the aa of the head. , 
‘Hindu claim. to be by birth superior to “There i ke single type. Atv hesd: <ohich is 
other men. Neither religion sends out mis- ‘found among the ; Jews in’ all countries in 
. sionaries or seeks to make converts. Again,  yhiop they live.” .Dr. Fishberg gives three 
in both religions, festivals based on very polygons of frequency for the cephalic indi- 
primitive modes of’ thought, such as the ces of the Jews in Tunis, in the Caucasus | 
‘Passover and Holi, have been retained 454 in Lithuania respectively. As far as 
down to our own timés. Lastly, both reli- we can tell fromi: simple ‘inspection these © 
‘gions, have sacred writings, to which they may-conform to ‘Gauss’ law, but it. would 
‘attribute an antiquity far beyond what cri- réquire fuller details and elaborate calcula- 
tical scholarship can concede. A dispassion- tions to ascertain: whether they do or not. 
ate, scientific study of the Jews should''then fs ig clear, however; that the Jews in Tunis 
bé of some interest to Hindus. Sucha study 16 dolichocephalic and the’ Jews”in the 
‘we have in Dr. Fishberg’s book. Although Caucasus brachicephalic. The important 
‘thoroughly scientific in method, it is not too “point’is thatthe form.of head found among 
technical for the general reader. Above alls. the doen corresponds to that of the people 
‘worthy of:praise, is the matter-of-fact, . un- -by whom they are surrounded. In Morocco, 
“emotional tone Dr. Fishberg has maintained ° Algeria, Tunis, Jews and non-Jews are long- 
‘in writing on a subject which has aroused headed, while in’ Russia and Poland: they 
so many passions. .From beginning to end ‘are broad-headed.’ Even ‘slight variations 
there is an absence of all rhetoric. The chew the same correspondence. | 
book is a model of anthropological research ‘The Russian Poles have an average cephalic index 


and as such deserves’ attention even of 82: 13 and those of Galicia, 84'4. The Jews of these 
apart from the interest | of the- special two parts of ancient Poland also shew. the same differ- 
question, . ences; their average _cephalic index is in Russian 

The Jews have always hee supposed Poland 819t and: in Austrian Poland ‘(Galicia) 


83'33-. On the whole the slight differences which are 
to be of the same race, as well as of the 46 be observed _between the Jews and non-Jews in these 


same religion. Unfor tunately “race” isa countries may be. ascribed tothe usual and ‘practically 
term as ill-defined in anthropology as _ unavoidable errors of' ‘observation and calculation,’’§ 


“species” in general biology. But at any There is then no more a Jewish than a 
“Yate, race must imply the possession of Roman Catholic or Protestant head-form. | 
_certain peculiar physical characteristics Some writers, ‘both among friends and 


transmitted hereditarily. First of all, then, enemies, have attributed a ‘superiority “in 
we must try to ascertain what is the physi-~ brain to the Jews. Very few observations of 
cal type ofthe Jew. This is easy for the the weight of ‘Jewish brains have been 
- Caricaturist in the comic papers, but the reported. These few shew a ratio. of brain 
imagination of the caricaturist does not weight to stature rather less for Jews than 
correspond with actual fact. Take the fea- fo; other people,.but the number of observa- 
ture he fixes upon as distinctive, the nose. tions in too small for any conclusion to be 
In caricature this is drawn hooked like the drawn, The assertion of superiority is 
beak of a parrot. Asa matter of fact, such based on no evidence, 
a nose is uncommon among Jews. Among In stature the Jews of Pasieas Europe are 
. 2,836 adult male Jews Dr. Fishberg found generally shorter, than the surrounding popu- 
‘only r4 per cent. had hooked noses and  fation. “But they live in .extreme poverty 
, among 1,284 Jewesses an even smaller and are for the most part dwellers in towns. 


proportion, only 13 per cént. Besides this Now in all countries the height of the*urban 
form of nose is not peculiarto Jews. It is 


fourid senong Russians, Poles, Bavarians, * P, 83. i = AG . 
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population falls.below the general standard, 
and again height has been shewn to depend 
in part on nourishment and exercise. :The 
rich Jews of the West End of London are as 
tall as the average Eriglishman. When the 
Jews of Eastern Europe leave their homes for 
America and live urder better economic 
‘conditions their height increases. 

“The author has found that the average stature of 

1,404 immigrants in New York City was 164-2 centi- 
metres, while their children, the first generation of des- 
cendants of Eastern European _Jewish immigrants, 
measured 167°9 cm. in height, an increase of 3°7 cm. in 
height in one generation.’”* _ 

When Jews in different countries are com- 
pared it is found that, as for cephalic index, 


“The staturé of the Jews varies with the stature of 
the non-Jewish, population among which they live.’’ 


In popular estimation, races are generally 


distinguished by the colour of the skin, hair 


and eyes. The Jews differ widely from one 
another in this respect, On the Malabar 
coast there are the so-called “black Jews” 
with a skin as dark as that of their Hindu 
neighbours. The Jews of Europe are count- 
ed among the “white races,” but they may 
be either blonde or brunette in complexion. 
While the majority is always brunette 
the percentage of blondes varies in different 
countries. In England over forty per ‘éent. 
-have blue eyes and over twenty-five per cent. 
fairhair, but in Italy the corresponding 
rates are thirty and five per cent. Some 
anthropologists have thought that both types 
existed among the Jews before the disper- 
sion. This supposition Dr. Fishberg rejects 
on the ground that blonde Jews are only 
found where a part of the surrounding popu- 
lation is blonde. 

We see then that itis not possible to define 
the Jewish race either by the nose, or the 
shape of the head, or the stature or the com- 
plexion. Butsome writers have asserted 
that there is a peculiar Jewish physiog- 
nomy which can easily be distinguished 
even if it cannot be described. Butas. a 
matter of fact Jews who habitually live in 
the society of Christians cannot always be dis- 
tinguished from them. In Western Europe 
they often mix freely with the people 
around them without any one knowing or 
caring about their religion. Zangwill in his 
novel “The Children of the.Ghetto” tells an 
anecdote of a Christian artist who first 
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discovered that a family he had known for 
four years was Jewish when he asked _per- 
mission to marry one of the daughters. 
But the clearest proof that there is no 
specially Jewish physiognomy is’ supplied 
by the photographs Dr. Fishberg gives. 
From these we see..that the Chinese Jews 


have the slanting eyes and fattened nose’ 


of the Mongolian, that the Jews in Germany 
may have the typically Teutonic fair hair 


and skin, and that Jews in India are 


exactly like Hindus. 

Still Dr. Fishberg admits that i in Eastern 
Europe and certain oriental countries the 
Jews can generally be distinguished round 
the surrounding population, but he disputes 
the inference that they are distinguished 
because of certain racial characters. In 
many cases the explanation is very simple. 
The Jew often has.:a peculiar dress or a 


peculiar method of dressing the hair. When . 


these are abandoned it is not always easy 
to recognize him. 
could point out nearly every Jewin the 
smaller towns in Poland, Russia, but often 
failed with Jewish immigrants from these 
countries in New York City. But there are 
cases to which this explanation does not 
apply. 

“In these careful study reveals that it is not the 
body which marks. the Jew; it is his soul, 
words the type is not anthropological or physical, it is 
social or psychic ...... Centuries of confinement in the 
Ghetto, social ostracism, ceaseless suffering under the 
ban of abuse and persecution have been instrumental 
in producing a characteristic psychic type.’ 

Long ago some unknown Jew wrote of 
his nation: — 


' He was despised and rejected of men, a- . man, of, 


sorrows and acquainted with grief.” ae 


sy 


* This was true of the Jews in all - ‘countries 
till recent times: and is. -even now true “in 
Eastern Europe.. Habitual suffering leaves 
an impress on the features-which a happier 
life cannot at once remove:: ‘The Jews who 
have emigrated to free-er countries may per- 


‘haps never lose this impress themselves, but 


their descendants will. 


“The peculiar Jewish expression disappears in Jews 
who have been out of the Ghetto for a few generations.” 

The characteristic Ghetto face is then 
not racial, since it is not transmitted by 
heredity. It is worthwhile to insist on this 


. point since the failure to congue between 


+P. 165. 
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a genuine racial peculiari ty and an expression: - 
acquired by the individual -has- often been 


"the source.of error in anthropology.. The 


Parisian is a type quite, distinct. from the . 
provincial, yet very few Parisian families 


have lrved- tn Paris for -more than three: 


generations. In =ngland there are marked 
differences of face between, men occupying 
different social positions, It i is not difficult 
to ‘distinguish | ‘between an’* officer and a 


'" private soldier .even when both wear the’ 


, 


-follows that 
isolation of classes every Englishman has . 


‘Way due to race. 


that 


same kind of clothes a& ina hockey match. 


Since at the time ‘of conquest the total . 
possible number ‘of ancestors ‘of any Eng- " 
lishman now living, -far.exceeds’ the maaiber ; 


inhabiting - England, 


there. were. a ae 


of people then. 
unless. 


ancestors among all classes of the com- 
munity. But there: never. 
such - isolation and: the’ ‘same’ surnames 
occur in all classes from ‘the highest to the , 
lowest. 
ing the royal family, must then have had, 
five hundred years ago, among its numerous 
ancestors, : men occupying 
positions in life.. The marked difference 
of appearance between ‘the higher: ‘and 
lower classes cannot therefore. be in any 
A petty labourer ’ or 
shopkeeper acquires wealth and rises in 
social position. He himself will bear the 
marks of his origin all his life, and perhaps 
his son will shew some traces of it, but his 
grandson will not differ at all in manners 


or appearance from other men of the class 


to which his family hascome to belong. 


‘In India too occupation and society leave 


their marks ‘on the face. Through over- 
slooking this. fact some writers have been 
Jed to 4 theory, which I believe to be false, | 
caste depends on race. A learned 
Brahman pandit no ‘doubt differs 
much from a chamar doing menial work, but 
there is no difference between a Brahman 
coolie and a chamar coolie-. At least the 


‘present writer has failed to discover any, 


after a search of several years.* 

We have seen that the Jews have no 
distinctive racial characters. Fhe question 
now arises: “Are they of pure race, 
modified more or less by environmental 
influences; or are they a religious sect 


*® Cf. Nesfield Caste System of the North-Western 
Provinces and aks P- 75) para. 135. ; 
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has.. been. any 
Every English family, not exclud- 


the humblest: 


very. 


-composed of racial elements acquired by 


proselytism and. Antermarriage during their 
migrations in various parts of the world ?”. 
The j answer will depend to some extent on’ 
the view we take,of the power of climate and 
environment to . modify physical structure. 

_ Unfortunately this:is a point about which 
there are wide differences .of opinion. 
Professor Ridgway maintains in his article 
“Celt in the “Encyclopeedia “Britannica”. 
‘the view he had previously advocated at 


the meeting of the British Association i in 


1908. 

“ Not only do - “animals change their physical 
characteristics in new environment, but modern 
peoples when settled i In new - surroundings for.even oue 
or. two centuries, ¢.g., the Ameriéan of. New England 
and the Boer of South Africa, prove that man is‘no 
less: readily affected by his surroundings.” 


According to Dr. Fishberg’ this statement 
is entirely mistaken. 
“Tn the course. of three .hundred years’ sojourn in’ 
America no new race has appeared. The descen- 
dants of the original English, Spanish and French 
settlers'are of the same physical type as. the parent 
stock, the inhabitants of England, Spain and France. 
of to-day.” 2 es 

The only scientific observations are those 
‘of Professor Boas referred to in _a former 


*- number of this: Review.t He took mea- 


‘surements of some 30,000 immigrants and 
their descendants in New York: and found. 
changes i in stature: and head-form and even.’ 
in complexion., But as Dr. Fishberg remarks, | 
until similar ,investigations have been 
carried out in other’ parts of the world, no 
definite conclusions can be drawn. The 
problem of the influence of climate on 
race is as yet unsolved, and. as Professor 
Ridgway: points out, will not be solved 
unless it is treated as part of the general 
biological problem. of the influence of 
climate on animal species. 

The differences between Jews in. different 
countries are, however, so- great that it is: 
difficult to believe they could have been 
produced by climate alone in the compa- 
ratively short time since the dispersion. 
Before accepting such a view we should 
want the strongest evidence that there has 
been no mixture with other races. But 
there is instead a great deal’ of evidence to 
the contrary. .from the earliest times of 
which there is ‘any record the Jews inter- 


+ cf Anthropometry and Race’ Modern Review, 
April, 1911.” = 
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seetied with the ether races mites 
Palestine. After the -return- from the 
Babylonian captivity Ezra found mixed - 
Marriages common, and tried to ‘prévent © 
them but with only. partial siiccess. Much 
later Church Councils found it necessary to. 
‘prohibit .. marriages. between 
Christians. Such marraiages ‘were accords 
ing to Graetz. frequent in Gaul and Spain ‘- 
in thé sixth century. Seven hundred. years. 
afterwards in 1229... oe 

' " Archbishop Robert: voh Gran complained to ie 
Pope that many Jews in Hungary are married to: 
Christian women, and “that the latter 
converted to: Judaism: 
selling their children to Jews,and some,.out .of greed 
for monéy, permit themselves to be circumeised and 


that within a few vears many ‘thousands of Christians’ 
were lost to the Church.” a a 


“ 


We see from this that: -proselytism as well 
as ‘intermarriage. has modified the, racial | 
‘character of the Jews. At the. beginiing | 
of our era at were many ‘converts from 
paganism Judaism: When .Europe 
became chia the converts. diminished © 
in number --but so long: as slavery lasted, 
the -slaves of Jews: often’ accepted the. 
religion of their masters. Even’in modern 


‘are often |, 


that Christian’ ‘parents are ° 
- races are monotheisticy . 


et 
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' standard of morals, a pure family - life aad 


fareligion somewhat resembling’ Lutheran 
‘Protestantism. In course of time the 
“Aryans” became sub-divided into~ various 
distinct races, Latins, Celts, , Teutons; ‘of | 
which. races- the Teutonic is the- noblest. 


that only the "Teutonic race was 
capable of reaching . the ‘highest degree. of 
civilisation. Historical: facts were siniply 


‘and: quickly explained by the “differing © 
-.qualities- of different races. 


-Why- do ‘the 
Jews believe in one God? | M. 
‘tells us the reasan: because the Semiti¢é 
The great charm. 


of these”. explanations was their extreme ~. 


‘facility,’ 
The aaswer is obvious; becatise: the English 
area cricket-plaving race. . 


were the Jews: alwavs’ monotheists, but the 
literary man‘in search of generalisations 
does not allow himself to be embarrassed . 
. by such mere. details. These race: theories” 


‘ were the-work of philologists who entirely | 
time . 


Even before: the 
which Tam ‘speaking, anthropologists, 


. ignored biology. 


times there. have ‘been may: converts tor _ especially Broea and Huxley, had. pointed 


Judaism i in Russia. 
There is then no Jewish race. “All the 
evidence tends to shew. that, the Jews in’ 
different countries are of -the’ same race as 
the: other inhabitants of those-countriés.- 


“There is no more justification’, for speaking 


of ethnic unity among the modern Jews or of a. 


‘ Jewish’ race ’ than there. is justification to- speak of 
ethnic unity of the Christians, of Mohammedans, or of 
a Unitarian, Presbyterian or Méthodist race.” '* The 
Jew in” Russia has less kinship in blood with his. 


‘co-réligionist in the interior of Morocco than with the” 


Slavs among whom he lives ; ‘the ‘thirty per cent. of © 
Jewish. blondes are nearer in blood relationship to . 
the North European Teutons, or the East ‘European * 


blondes than to ‘their een in Yemen, 
_ Arabia.” - 


The point 1s of great: importance, and 
our condensed summary gives only’a very 
imperfect idea of Dr. Fishberg’ s arguments. ° 
Another. of the race theories prevalent 


even-so late as. thirty years ago’ has been 


swept .away. The’ writer remembers that 
when he -was a student it was still 


generally believed that all the speakers of. 


Indo-European languages were descended 
from’, a primitive’ Indo- European or 
“Aryan” race. These “ Aryans” 
ing to Max Muller, possessed a high 


s Ps 7 ph 
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,Teutonic 
convince. himself of their. absurdity by a 7 


» wholly: free from intermixture with 


accord- . 


‘out the mistake of supposing’ that race 
corresponded with language, but, errors 
persist in the popular mind long after they - 
‘have been — refuted. Even’ now ‘at is 
common , enough to see’ in journals “stich 
‘phrases’ as’ the “Latin “raees,”: ‘‘the 
races.” The reader can best 


glance at an anthropological. map of - 
. Europe,* where he will see that tke distribu- 
tion of ‘race does not correspond to the | 
distribution of language. . 

Dr.. ‘Fishberg’s discussion of the ‘Jewish - 
“race”, apart from its own interest 1s valu- 
able for the light it throws on two general - 
" questions; acclimatisation and the possibi- 
lity of mixed races. In his article in the 
“Encyclopaedia Britannica” Wallace takés - 
the Jews-as a good example ‘of acclimati- 
sation because “they keep themselves almost 


‘people rourid them.” As wehave seen this” 
is not the case. No doubt as Wallace. 
says — - ; 


“Tf ‘the ‘human race constitute a Susle: ‘species, 


* Such ‘as’ is given in Deniker’ § “Races of Man,” 
Dp. 327: : : . vee? : ae we ay 
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Why do the English. play cricket ? 


The: English; it : 
"is true, have not. always ‘played cricket, nor 


the - 
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Jews and .»A German professor once. told the: present |. | 
: writer 


: THE JEWS - 


then the mere fact that man now inhabits every region, 
and is in ‘each case constitutionally adapted to the 
climate proves that acclimatisation has occurred.” 

But we are dealing not with the long 
period of time during which the human 


race has existed but with the short period . 


covered by history. ‘Phere does not seem 
to be any satisfactory evidence that within 
such a short, period men may become 
adapted to a climate widely differing from 
their own. It must be remembered that 
climaté.is not.a matter of latitude only. 
White men may live even -in tropical 
countries on high table-lands, 
rule the man from the north cannot adapt 


himself to the climate-of the south. The 


conquests which occupy so much space in 


But as a _ eliminate one of the types. 


history have probably effected no permanent 


change in the population, of the conquered 
countries: It seems less difficult for the 


southerner to.adapt himself to the north.” 


Men of the plains can live perfectly well-in 


Kulu and Kashmir. but the hill-man cannot.-. 


live in the: plains. ‘“tHamlog is mulk men 
marjienge”, a hill-man once said, to me. 


So too, while Englishmen suffer from the 


heat of India, Indians do not, | believe, feel 
the cold of England more than Englishmen 
themselves. 
movement of population has been in the’ 
reverse direction to the general course of 
invasions; the- one from south to ‘north, 
the’ other from north to south; the one 
silent and peaceful but permanent in its 
effects; the other noisy and violent but, 
producing only temporary results, 

In’a former article in this Review we 


quoted Broca’s opinion as to the possibility. 


of- mixed races. Recently fresh- evidence 
has been obtained by Professor Boas. His 

‘investigations have shown that crossing of whites 
with North American Indians and Negroes has not 
produced any new type nor middle types, but generally 
the half-breed showed a’ reversion to one of the parent 
typés.”’* ; 

This 1s confirmed by the example of the 
Jews. Thus the Chinese Jews, although some 
of their ancestors may have been Jewish, are, 
as the photographs shew, exactly like other 
Chinese. We may conjecture that the 
return to one of the parent types takes place 
somewhat in the following way. Putting 
-on one side the question how far Mendel’s 
results apply to human beings, it is a fact that 


oP), 25, 


It seems then likely that the. 


-_ 


. fertility. 


Jews. 


all the children of a family do not inherit: 
the parental qualities in the same propor- 
tions.. Any one can see this for himself in- 


IT 


Eurasian families. " Now while the features ° 


which distinguish races do not in themselves 
confer any advantage, they are probably as- 


sociated with other qualities that do, for.” 


resistance to 


Thus 


example, greater, power of 
malaria or. tuberculosis. 


a child | 
resembling one of his parents will have a. 


greater chance of: survival than a child - 


resembling the other. 


There will then: be — 


a continuous process of selection tending to : 


We come now to the demography or - 
vital statistics of the Jews. Dr. Fishberg 


. makes the very important general remark : 


“Tt must be stated at the outset that from the — 


enormous mass of vital statistics collected during the 


past century nothing definite has been established as 
to the influence of race on the birth and death rates?! 


“Standards of comfort, intellectual, social 


Thus the great difference in the birth-rates 


and © 
‘economic condition are the sole determining factors.”. . 


of Italy and* Sotithern France cannot be.- 


-accounted for either by climate or by race, 
they are nearly the same in both 


for 


‘countries. Adam Smith observed that 


poverty is generally accompanied by great 


In Europe, at the present time,;’’ 


the inhabitants of the poorest part, the East, - 
are the most fertile, and fertility decreases © 


as we go West,..So too the increasing 


it a steady decline in the birth-rate. 


‘prosperity of recent years has brought with - 
Vis: 


is true both for Jews and Christians; but the. 


decline has been most marked among the” 
Thus we find that the’ annual birth- | 
~rate in Bavaria among Christians dropped.” 
from 46 per thousand in 1876 to 36 in 1906, . 
while among Jews it dropped from 34 to 1g. 4 
In Prussia the birth-rate among Christians in ~ 
1908 was 33, while among Jews it was only _ 


17. As is ‘well known this decline is due 
not to physiological reasons but to deliberate 
choice: 


“Those who have been-for some time tn the aed 
States are only too frequently quiring as to the best 


‘means of ‘prudentially’ limiting the size of the family, 
In Eastern Europe the same Jewesses have never 


known of the possibility of doing any such thing.” 
The fall in the birth-rate is greater in 
towns that in. agricultural districts, and in 
the richest quarters of towns it is greater than 
in'the poorer. Now the Jews live ih cities, 
and .in.Western Europe are for the most 
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‘part’ “fairly prosperous. Bante accounts. ea ‘poorer, ciasees ‘of the’ population in Badtérn Europe 
theirfertility being, lower than that of Chris- 2nd America.)* | nes a 

-tians without. the need of assuming . arly: "The: :diflerence in’ the. adult mortality ‘of 
“yace difference. 2 0.5 06°" - Jews’ ‘and ‘Christians, is. slight, -and” such : 


’ 
tty 


i ule Jews i in Germariy: were ee with ees i difference as there: is: may be. explained by. 
‘in that coiintry who are’ merchatts; manufacturers,” - the varity of -alcoholism’- among thé Jews. © 


professional people, bankers, etc, there would - ‘hardly | - Ati is very “seldom: indeed" than, ‘an orthodox 
‘be any difference . borne the two SrouRs. in alee ~ Jew is a drunkar d. mo Oe sae = 
to fertility.” . Say 


“In--R he ‘bi h “ios -But. the -low. inortality does, aot compen: : 
He cola “rate atiiong. the Jews, , sate for. the. low birth-rate, and-the natural 
48 still, high, but : even there. ‘prudential: 


j increase, ‘Or, excess, ‘of. births -over deaths: is 
litnitation ae the -size’ of ‘the: family’ is no’: 


-steadily: siinki Thisvis sh léarl y ‘fs 
longer’. unknown. ~ Painphlets. - explaining". steadily sinking: - Thissis shewn- c eat y- or. 


Prussia’ the, followin table :-— ae ae 
How’ this result.” ‘may’-be’ obtained: shawer sell y & op eeeee 


“appéared 3 in Yiddish: ‘and had. aw pwide: circu} en ee ae "ett bits we 

lation. ; A, a7 te ey re oe . << 4 Tew. = , Cheiatians. : 
“sDr. Fishberg. diszusses the’ ailégea infertie a vi ae hb aig cc : oe ap: on 

lity. of mixed marriages between Jews “and” 1895; NS Lee oe 12158. ee a 

.Christians. The discussion i Is. very ea Pes ‘95. cae oa aa a coe a5 12) * ee “ 

-ing ag it shows. the fallacious’ conclusions. to. ye hoe 4 “Fs tae a33e cue Le 

: which: statistics may jead when. not caiefully, ae a ae 334. ra oe TR ‘93% an 

- used. At first it séemsas fi in mixed: marriages: . 2 BGO8' eo 3. cE eis a4 ‘97.: 

‘there were fewer children born per mariage. st This the ue increase ; “of the” Teli. 


: But ‘the figures are. obtained by the fallacie - 2. Prussia is now only. ° about ° oné-fourthi | that. 
ous” method. Of dividing. the number of births Sof the, ‘Christiais, . ‘although in, 1885: ie 
-in.a, “year ‘by the ‘numbet “of: “marriages: in. were nei rly: equal. Some writers have. satd > oo 
that: “year. As the number of - mixed. mar-\ ‘that: the Hindus are .a- dying~race, but. it : 
“riages 7s steadily ” incréasing this, gives todo; * will. be seen. the Jews have- much more . 
low. a’ ‘result: - Again’ -either: husband or: reason. : for. fear. Indeed‘ there: dré).towns -. 
‘wite frequently changes: religion’, ‘and. then” “such” as Breslan where’ ‘the numbér of seathas : 
the marriage'is.no loriger entered. as’ thixed. . : aitually. exceeds the number of births. ae 
_ When these sources -Of error are, -removed if} oe Judaism Tike Hinduism seldom gains: and, | 
does : not appear that mixed t martiages ate. ‘Often. loses’ adherents." ‘There. ‘is a constant. 
less «fertile than- pure marriages. There.i is - drain’ through ‘conversion to other. religious.’ : 
no reason why they. should be. since, as. we. M Tt. seems, chat in Europe some’ 224,000 Jews : 
have':seen, it is a mistake-to stippose that... were baptized during the nineteenth century. . 7 
“the Jews.are of a.‘ different race: from their.” * But-this does not nearly represent ‘the’ whole :” 
Christian neighbours. >." ee Joss to: Judaism,’ since: these neue apply, | 
‘schiefly to. Eastern Europe. . In» France, : 
“Magiand, the United States, where’ the State... 
-does -not interfere’ swith religion véry few. . 
_; baptisms | take place. ° ‘There. is no reason. 
why a Jew who has. .given up his ‘religion *. 
should be baptized, for many Englishmen. of © 


ae nae ic ‘-Christian, patentage ‘do ; ‘not: have’: ‘their: « 
* “The lower mortality o Jewis! infants, is ‘not due ‘children’ ‘baptized. In’ ‘Western Eufope. a” 
to any special inherent: vitality,. but. finds . its “explana- - 


tion ii certain “social. causes.. Jewesses in -Bastern ‘ Jew quietly. ‘drops his religion. just. as many” 
, Europe and’ the United States almost: invariably nurse” «, . Christians do. Now i In, Austria, for -exa mple, - 


their infants at the breast and it.is rare to‘ find: among a man. rust ° belong. to one.of three) recog- 


them an infant brought up by artificial feeding,- unless’ ‘nized . religions, Judaisin Roman Catholic- : 
‘the mother is ‘physically. incapable “of suckling, which ' Protest a tism.t “He: rat $s ti : 
is comparatively ’ rare. among ‘them. ‘The mortality ism or Protestantism. e* may, "It is rue, 


of breast-fed. is..much, lower than that of hand-fed. ‘call himself a free thinker, comfessionslos; but 
A ‘large proportion of lives is thus, saved. Jewish. ‘ Ba a a eee ee 

motliers gnly rarely go to work after marr iage,. and ' “i P. 56S, ' ‘ ce |, 
can therefore bestow all possible care on’ their’ infants, oa dn Bésnia. ae Herzogovina ‘Mahiommédanism is. 
which cannot be said to be invariably’ true ‘of ae ‘also recdgnized: . ore: ts aoe 


If the birth-rate, is low among Jews sO 
ee ig the -death- rate: The difference: in thé 
mortality - of Jews and Christians is. most 
marked ° during ~ infancy and chi Idhood, - 
- Here, too, there is no.neéd to look to. ‘race’! 

for an ‘explanation — a “ 
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there are. disadvantages in ‘this as ‘regards 
military service, so that most people nomi- 
nally belong to one of the three religions. 
It is’ almost always a purely’ nominal 
adhesion,’ at ‘least among ‘the educated 
classes. The present writet’ when he was 
living in Austria had many friends among: 
the professors. . They were all officially | 
either Protestants, or Jews,. or Roman 
Catholics, but: none .of . ther: -believed in, 
any religion ‘or attended any. religious. : 
worship... “Since baptism | ‘is @ mere .conven- 
tional] form, many Jews -in -Austria and 
Germany are willing to let their children be 
baptized. 
more’ real belief in -Christianity and so 
. baptisins are not common. But none the. 
" less Judaism i is abandoned. oe 


“The Jews have fairly advanced on the path’ ‘of, 
separative. dogmas and / 


. discarding most of*-their 
practices. ........ There are to-day’ very -tew Jews, 
natives of Western countries, who refuse to partake at- 
a Christian table, or:who will not-eat from dishes 
previously used by non- Jews. .. The Sabbath’.is’ a 


dead letter to the majority of ‘Western Jews; they - 


rest when the general population rests, and work 
when everybody is working.”’ _# 


. Another source .of loss to Vedi iS. the. ; 


Such. 


marriage of Jews with Christians. 
marriages are steadily increasing in number. 
The statistics for Prussia’ shew that since 


1875, when these marriages were first legal- 


- ized," the ratio of the number of mixed 
marriages sto the total number of marriages 
has more than doubled... 
for which: the statistics of mixed marriages 
, can be obtained there has been an increase. 
Now the children of these marriages are 
generally brought up as Christians and even. 
when not brought up as .Christians often 
become’Christians in later life. Hence there 
is a loss to Judaism through marriage which’ 
ig estimated to. be greater than the loss 
through conversion. 


According to the. strict law'a Jew ought. 


not.to. marry a gentile. 


“Thy daughter thou shalt not give ‘unto his son, 
nor his daughter shalt thou take unto thy son.” 


But as already noted, the observance of 
the law is often neg lected, especially among 
educated and prosperous Jews. . 7 


a. “The spirit engendered by the Talmud, ‘that spirit 
of exclusiveness which held them together for centuries, 
is vanishing wherever the Jew is ‘admitted freely into 
the modern schools .and universities, Abandoning 

most of the ritual and ceremonial tenets of their 


In England baptism implies,” 


‘Jews.- 


In all countries 


i¢ 
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‘religion; nea is very ‘Tittle left for which to struggle - 


and uphold.’’* , a, ac’ | 
' Max Nordau says : I, 
“The poor, the young and, ‘the uneducated | remain 


true to Judaism, but no sdoner has a Jewish family — 


attained wealth and culttiré, entered into bighét careers, 
and been seized with ambition, than it is at jonce, or 
in the next generation lost to Judaism.” 


He adds — 


t 


.. “If Judaism is only’a réligion, then religious indiffer- - 
ence will soon put an end to i . 


Another Jew, Lazarus writes : 


“The Jewish religion itself is in its death agony. It | 


is the oldest.of all existing religions, and it would seem 


‘right that it should be the first to disappear.” ee 


«In. Eastern Europe where the Jews are . 
poor and persecuted they remain faithful to 
‘ their religion ; in _ Western 

. abandon it. : 


. Europe they 


“Or thodoxy and poverty, Seanilation and prosperity, 
are almost synony’ mous terms with the Jews.’” 


‘ ’ 


The’ perfect tolerance of Western Europe . 


makes nore converts than the cruel perse- 
cutions .of Russia. 
In France 
and England, Judaism would ‘disappear 
were. it: not for the continuous stream of 
immigrants from Russia and Roumania. 


Religious indifference in Western Europe 


is ‘as common among Christians as among 
We read that in. France—+ 


“The re-actionaries and the clerical party are gloomy. 


Reports 6f depleted seminasies and of decrease in 
recruits forthe priesthood seem to bear out: their ‘pes- 
simist attitude.. It. does not appear that more than 


10 per cent. of the population practise their religion.”’+ 


_ In Austria, Southern Germany-and ‘Italy, 
so faras I can judge from personal observ- 
ation, the neglect of religious observance is 
even more marked. . Those who attend 
Church seem from their dress to belong 
entirely to. the poorer and ‘uneducated 
classes. Mr. McCabe who has made a 
special study of the question writes :— 

“The majority of the Roman Catholics of the world 
to-day consist’ of American Indians, half-castes, 
negroes and mulattoes; and. Indian, 
and African natives, These make up much more 
than half of the whole. ‘Further, the great bulk of the 
remainder are the peasants and poor workers of 
Germany, Austria, France, Belgium and Ireland.” 

This. sounds like | race-prejudice, but we 
think all.that Mr. McCabe ‘means is that 
— iced is most prevalent 


+ ene Journal, a, 1910, P- oy ae 


It is the ‘old story of | 
‘the north-wind’ and the sun. 


Indo-Chinese 
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among the ees Bar’ in Pisetent which fags been the key notes of the. civilisation ‘of. 
countries, too, there is the same’ complaint the world, we who sat in judgment by the gates of 


great cities clothed in purple .and fine linen, .aré the, 
of the difficulty of finding recruits for the sport of peoples who were then roaming wild in. woods «.. 


clergy. Men of” ability are > unwilling to aane marshes clothed i in the skin of the wolf, and ie é: 
magazines saysi— ; : a Pie. - ‘Vibe: why shall. we ase follow it? ot Palecine ee 
a our own.if' we wish; the -whole house of Israel has but : 

It needs little observation to. perceive that at to speak with a mighty tihanimous voice! , Poets” will « 
Cambridge, in spite of ‘the vigour shewn by the Church .sing forsus, journalists write for us, . ‘diplomatists ~. 
and ‘other religious. bodies, indifference to religious, _ haggle for us, millionaires pay the pri¢e’for us.” 

belief and practice very widely prevaits,’”* : ; 


le the East’ the decay of religion i is not 
$0 far advanced as’ in the ‘West: but it -is 


‘ 


‘Tn 1897 | an International Zionist —— 
met at Basle. and formulated the Zionist ,, 
programme... The aim of Zionisni “was. de- 
Seca done as oT bv Me. Beva ee _clated.to. be Sthe establishing: ‘for the Jewish 
Sees te era ener er people a publicly and legally, assured Home 

“When ‘Iwas staying. sone. years ago with“.an ~ jp) Palestine: Of the four means’ consider-.. 


English ° archeologist in the desert, only one out of ; 
his large gang of warkren performed his prayers and. ed stiviceable for the attainment of this pure. 


the rest mocked him., This. struck me, ‘since I’ had pose, the first is the ‘séttlément 4 in Palestine o 
up till then supposed that fora man to be’mocked by of Jewish agriculturists and handicraftsmen. - 


those who profess’ the same feligion ‘for perfornting - So far about one hundred thousand’ Jewish’: 

'the duties of the religion was a pee ae colonists have béen settled. This i is claimed’ ' 
Christian.” _ 7 

ff ‘* aga remarkable success, since ‘in, ‘1827 the. > 

_ Ehis general religious indifference affects Jewish population was only about five hun-’ 

the Jews particularly, since.iri all countries. Greg; ‘ But as:‘the total’ number of Jews. 

a" are in a’ "minority, and nien without ‘throughout the world is estimated at-twelve 


any ‘strong ‘convictions. ate: pave ly nee millions | itais Clear that the prospect. of the. -4 
clined to follow. the. majority. The Western. Jewish state-is still far-distant. ae are, 


~ Jews”, ‘says Dr. Fishberg, “shave practically: ‘told by a Zionist : ‘ 
discarded all'their former particularisms in_. Th: i : 
is. mainly the Russian and Polish ives. ‘iia 
“exchange for .the culture,’ civilization, have turned certain parts of the*country in’’and , 
~ habits, customs, and'manners of the ‘people . around:Palestine into’ a ‘veritable ‘Garden’ of Eden’ + 
. among whom . they live.” Naturally ‘the’ : and such: places ‘in Tiberias, Galileé, Safed ene 
“prospect of the disappearance of © Judaisra ‘ Hebron into prosperous Jewish colonies. a = 
“is.viewed by some Jews with dismay.” The’ ° This sounds well ‘but we learn: from one ; 
ancient. faith ‘that .has united’ us so long”, Fishbérg- that the coldnists are -not .men. - 
aes the hero of. -Mr. Zangwill' s wovel, ‘who work with their own hands.* Vhey-are’ 
“must not be'‘lost just as it is-‘on-the’ very. petty. daridlords living on money’ supplied. ¢ 
eve of surviving'the faiths that sprung from by Rothschild and the. Zionist, societies. 
it, even as it has survived Egypt; Assyria,’ This money passes.at last into the hands of.. 
Rome, Greece and the Moors.” AsJudaism Arab labourers. who ' do’ all the real work. 
- can only be preserved by isolation, of recent. The boasted: prosperity of the colonies is’ 
years a.movement has been started. with the. ‘lusory since it depénds on subsidies received 
aim of procuring for the Jews a country » of from outside. Even if they were more 'suc- 
“their own. For <centuries the Jews have cessful there is not roomin Palestine: In:Bel= 
looked for a Messiah who would lead’ them ‘gium,a country of the same size, there are six: 
back ‘to. the Holy.Land. The Zionist; as he - million inhabitants and Belgium i is the most’ 
is called, of modern times has lost faith in populous country-in-: Europe. Even then if. 
the Messiah, arid more prudently hopes to : Palestine could become as thickly populat- 
secure Palestine by a commercial transac- - éd as'Belgium, which is. very improbable,,’, 
tion. Their views are eloquently expressed. there ‘would only be'room for'half the Jews: # 
by one of the characters in Mr. Zangwill’s in the world. Then too the Christian and’, 
“Children of the Ghetto,” ~. Moslem inhabitants of Palestine, “at present . 3 
_“We,+ who twenty centuries ago were a mighty Dy- far the greater nutnber, would have to: * 
nation, with a law and a constitution and a religion be petsiiaded to leave their country, 
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At present the attitude of the reformed: 


Turkish Goverment is not. favourable to the 
hopes of. the Zionists. Some fervent 


Jews have endeavoured to obtain a home. 


for their co-religionists in ‘other parts of the 
world. ‘In rgo2, Mr. Chamberlain, then 
Colonial Secretary made an offer to Dr. 

Herzl, the leader. of the Zionists, of territory 
in ‘Bast: Africa. -This offer Dr: Herzl, 

was, willing to accept, but it. was rejected ” 
by the greater part'of his followers. How-. 


ever che Zionists consented to send a com- 


‘own. people. 


mission to examine ‘the land. 
of the commission was ‘that ‘the territory 
was unsuitable for colonisation, Such a 
result might have been foreseen. ‘It is not 


likely ‘that any country will give away to_ 


Russian and Polish Jews land suitable to its 
Repeated attempts . of Mr. 


‘Zangwill’s society, the Jewish Territorial 


Organisation, to secure land for- settlement 
have met with failure, At present, 
prospects of a Jewish state are not hopeful. ' 
The Jewish nationalists are divided. among 
themselves; one party, the Zionists, seeks 
to recover Palestine; while the other party, 
* (the Jewish taniora Organisation, aims at 
“acquiring a territoryin any place in the 
world for Jews.” It-seems indeed that the. 
movement is dying out. Although the subs~_ 


cription to the Zionist societies is véry low, | 


only a shilling yearly, t 


the number of mem- 
bers is‘small and decreasing. 

The truth is the idea of a religious state. 
belongs to a stage of thought which has 
passed away. Athens was thecity of Athene, 


The. report: 


the © 


‘admirable fairness by Dr.. Fishberg, 


15 


Jews will be better able to reveal God's will 


to the world and to be messengers and. 


apostles of His truth if they live among 


other people than if -they ‘isolate them- 
selves. 
they can preach and teach what they con- 
sider God’s truth to anyone they please with- 
out hindrance. They can follow their own 
peculiar practices so long as these are not 
inconsistent with ordinary humanity. 
Switzerland and ‘Saxony the Jews are not 
allowed to slaughter animals with the horri- 
ble cruelty their. Valmud_ prescribes, but 


otherwise they are not interfered with in the . 


least.* 
The Jews have then no reason to com- 
plain of ‘intolerance except in Russia, 


Poland and Roumania. It is true the excep- 
tion is an important one, since these coun- 
tries contain. the .greatest number of Jews. 


‘But even in Russia intolerance is diminishing 


and Jews are now allowed to vote and to be 
elected as members of the Duma. It is said, 
however, that although the political disabi- 
lities of the Jew have been ina great measure 
removed. they still suffer from social dis- 
abilities. This question is discussed with 


_ admits that the exclusion of Jéws from the 
best society is often due to their ostentation 
and bad manners. . Indeed one has only to 


- read Zangwill’s “Children of the Ghetto,” a 


- 


and. a citizen of Athens worshipped the - 


gods .of Athens. But - 


a Frenchman or 


German or Englishman may be of any reli-. 


gion. Conversely) a Roman’ Catholic or 
Protestant may belong to any nationality. 


Patriotism and religion have been complete- 


ly dissociated, and the idea of a national 


_religion is as absurd as the idea of a nation- 


Ras the medium by which to reveal His will to the | 


al astronomy or national mathematics. 
Jew in Mr. Zangwill’s novel says :— 


“We are proud and happy in that the dread un. 
known God of the infinite universe has chosen our race 


A 


‘world. Weare sanctified to His servicé God 
made choice of one race to be messengers ‘and apostles, 
- martyrs at need to His truth.’ 


One may notice.in passing that modesty 
is evidently not one. of the virtues which 
God has. bestowed on his chosen people.. 
‘But putting this aside, it is evident that the 


seh eee 


picture of Jews by a Jew, to understand 
why they are so generally disliked. This 
dislike is not confined to any one. country. 
Ifa man quarrels with all his neighbours it 
1s impossible to believe that he is on every 


_ occasion tn the right. So, too, when we find 


: innocent 


ra ? 4 . . e ears, 
: : : 
: , * 


the Jews hated in ancient times by the 
pagan Greeks of Alexandria, and in modern 
times by the Musalmans of Bagdad,. the 
orthodox Christians of Russia, the Catholics 
of Austria and the Protestants of Wales, we 
cannot. believe that they are always the 
victims of unjust persecution. 
Throughout all ages the Jew has shut him- 
self off from his’ fellow men and regarded 
them with contempt: Unlike the, Roman 
Stoic, Musonius who looked on every man 
as ‘a citizen of the City of God’ the Jew has 
cared’ only for the members of his own 
community. If the Jews have been despised 


* The Jewish method of Seupiies is too shocking to 
describe in these pages. The reader is referred to an 
article i in the Humane Review for April, 1gro. 
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4 it 1S Beckues they themselves ‘first despised 


“others. When. ‘they | give up their arrogant _ 


2 as of supériority-and their hatréd.of the’ 


human race; the hostility. to" ‘them’ will pa 
; away, . to, Se : , se er ue BBE eae 8 . 0" 
: Naturally this: is a ‘work of time... ; As Dr 
. Fishberg/sayis a ae eee ae 


eal af ; os ae 
“phe: aie ‘of ‘Ages. cantio®: be” obliterated ‘in 
one or two. generations, of freedom, and* a 
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- When we eitane how | foe years’ rage ; 


eee since the: émancipatidn of the’ Jews,’ 
“the surprizing fact'is’ that -so- thuch | “Of: the ° 
: old. _ prejudice. has distppenred, not” that, 
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uk each the children! Tt is: painting in fresco” ‘ ot 


ir 
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“iaynat made: our Revolution (American) ja: foregone. 

conclusion was.the Act of General Court, passed j in” 
. May; 1647, which. established the system © af conimon 
“schools” ‘ Lowell. ! 


Jowa, is-typical of the: many schools 

“scattered - : every.where through | the. 
ne ‘districts -of America. : Over the maple . 
_ grove the ‘traveller can: see’ the. stars and.” 
stripes floating ' proudly ‘from ‘the © white - 
stéeple or can hear the iron bell’as it. clangs' 
from. ‘the cupola; ’ The building itself,” which. 
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THE little. eet i att  Libertytilies 


stands in the midst of:a shaded - lawn, is. 


picturesque. | 
with. green, trimmings make a splendid set- 


_ fing dgainst: the: back ground, of the‘autumn 


_ trees, whose leaves are just turning, yellow; . 


“sao and red..: Such’a school, as Benjamin -- 
Franklin - said; As’ truly, “the modest temple. . 
‘of wisdom.” °°. ‘ 

-But- watch, the “children | Their faces are 
fresh and’ bright, théir hands’ are clean, and. 
their -hair combed smdoth.,. As they. rush 
into the building, they leave their hats ahd’ 
cloaks jn, thé anteroom;:and enter the class 

- with - leather satchels ‘stuffed with . : books. 
How | ‘nice. and spruce they Took Do these 
'# The picturés, illustrating - this, article: have been 


lly secured 
see of Mre- -Q.' Ge Moffitt. “Mr.: Moffitt is the. 


President of the’ ‘Camera Art: oe of the State Univer- | 
sity, of Towa, a  e 
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‘The white walls of the house, 


a 


for:the. Modern, Review through ‘the . 


“anetiber . of Parliament... 
time Jews ‘of English birth for the most part, 
- live like their Christian. neighbours and:if - 


che odio 


1 ? 


séme: of it” still; remains. te Was: only’ in 
4858 that a Jew was allowed’ to’ become .4- 
“Yet- at: the: present’. 


it were not for ‘the. inflax. of- foreign Jews’: 
Judaism-in England would. disappear. With- 
incteasitig prosperity” and ‘culture ‘the: Jews: . 
_give‘up , their. unpleasant” customs. and be” 
“have,: dike’. ordindry::human., beings. |: Ther 
“-prdcess-of. assimilation 1 is rapidand: continue. 
“OUus,, and it seems that. at no“distant* time: thes 
» Jews. will, be. dbsorbéd-in the-gerieral” popu. | 
ation, of the countries: in, which ‘they. live..: a 
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“sweet Rote ‘children: ever rémind fou's bit, 
a ‘Raphael’s cherubs ? C0 ee age Sera mt 

 Letcus step into. the | class. room. Tt is. 
well lighted, - well. heatedy- 
beautifally furnished and ‘equippéd: The, 
‘furniture is simple but attractive. It! con-., 


a , Sists.of individual desks and ‘getteés for: the, ; 


children; a chair and: a. table: ‘onthe plat=", 
“form - for the téacher. In the: centre of-the: . 
:toom a’ fire’ burns cheerfully -in’ a polished: | 
_coalistove ; and onthe left and. right, ‘the, 


| glass windows « are shaded by- green blinds | 


und ‘ snow-white curtains. “One . thing that 
specially attracts‘,our atténtion-'for corive;-’ 
nience and usefulness - is’ -the paper black ’ 
- board’ running all around the walls; - ‘And.-- 
Just. | ‘above. the’ black béard; ‘the’ walls are. 
‘tastefully adorned with suggestive’ life- 
mottoes, pictures.: of . national historical - 
"significance, and portraits’ of Washington;" : 
'. Lincola and.other American. heroes, . Every~": : 
thing is in propriety arid géod. taste.’ | They 


“very air of ‘the: place seems to put new zest: 


into.lifes-makes one eager to study, | ambi-. - 
tious’ to achieve.’ There i 18° no noise, . no: 


murmur, no! whispered conversation... You™ 


ean almost heat’ a'pin drop. All is calm,’ 
quiet, and “ready for live business,” as | the. , 
- Americans. tersely’ express it, Can’ a child’s$ 
“mind: help’ unconsciously pabibing | the en- 


nobling: influence of. such a stimulating en- : 


“vironment ?° oe ee ee 
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with appropriate opening exercises. 


_ author or sings with the 


. of your heart to hear the music. 
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PROGRAMME OF THE DAY. — 


in the morning 
There 
is, however, noset-programme. The teacher 
on these occasions ‘either makes’ a bright 
talk or tells a short story with a moral. At 
other times he reads a selection from an 
whole school 
some national hyrnns. The most popular 
national anthem. which the children are 
-taught to sing, of course, is “America.” With 
what swing and rhythm it goes! There is 
nothing like it, It will warm .the cockles 
Listen ! 


> The school commences 


_ My country ’tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, - 
Of thee I sing ; 
Cand where my Finer died, 
Land of the pilgrims’ pride, 
From every mountain side 
Let freedom ring. 
-My native country, thee, 
Land of the noble free, 
Thy name I love; 
I love thy rocks and rills, 
Thy ‘woods and templed hills, 
My heart with rapture thrills, 
Like that above. 


The school day consists of seven “periods, 


‘one of which is given to mid-day lunch. 


The school hours are from g to-4. The 
lunch is taken from 12 to 1. Since wnearly 
all the students bring their “snacks” along 
with them in tiny dinner-pails, they eat 
their lunch at school. -Besides this one 
period of necessary relaxation at noon, there 
are two short recesses lasting for fifteen 
minutes each; one recess comes at half-past 
ten,and the other at half-past two. These brief 
intermissions are utilized in open-air sports, 
and. they are expected to be participated in 
by all. Asa.rule, the boys and girls play 
séparately and as they choose. - Evidently 
the object of thé recess 1s to prevent school 
work from degenerating into a lifeless grind. 
[t brings the children. out-of-doors into 
sunlight and fresh air, and keeps them from 
getting brain fag. Nothing else. can give 
the little ones so much of.the needed men- 
tal relaxation as a lively, rousing game in 
the open-air. The teacher, of course, is 
always with the children on the play 

round; but he is there. not so much to 
" guide dnd direct the games as to enthuse 
the children by his presence as an intensely 
interested ‘spectator. The teacher in this 


country does not think that he has done 
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his full duty by his pupils when he has only 
explained their lessons and listened to their 
recitations. Instead, he endeavours by all 
means to enter into their daily lives. He 
mingles with them, thinks with them and 
feels with them; and the children come 
to accept him naturally enough’ as one of 
their personal friends. He ts “just it,” say 
the youngsters informally. 


WHAT THEY TEACH. 


The subjects taught in the rural schools 
are reading, spelling, grammar, composi- 
tion, arithmetic, United States History, 
Geography, Physiology,-Music and Drawing. 
To these, many schools have added recently 
courses in manual training, agriculture and 
domestic science. Domestic science is de- 
signed to increase the home efficiency of 
the young girls who will some day become 
the home-makers of the nation. It teaches 
the latest and’ most scientific methods of 
cooking; sewing, knitting, and, the art of 
home decoration. The work in agriculture 
concerns itself with instruction in the ‘com- 
position of -soil, the maintenance of .the 
soil’s fertility, the selection of proper seed, 
the rotation of crops and the care of raising 
and feeding stock. The manual training 
course gives the boys practice in handling 
tools, and making. simple chairs, tables, 
fences, and gates. The work throughout 
is practical. 


The purpose of the educational leaders 
in introducing these new branches is to 
bring the schdol-close to the homes of, the 
rural population, is to make the school a 
real ‘Laboratory of Life.” A study of these 
practical subjects inspires the boys and girls 
with a love for country life. Instead of 
drifting into the over-crowded cities, they 
are encouraged to stay on the farms and 
prepare themselves for the practical duties 
of “the man on the land.” The American 
educators have felt that in these days of 
scientific farming thé farmer’s boys, in order 
to live useful and successful lives at home, 
must needs have ‘something more than 
instruction in the traditional “three R’s,” 


‘They should not only know “readin, ’ritin, 


and ’rithmetic”; but they should also get 
some training in those very subjects which 
bear on their life work. Here isan object- 


lesson for India, 
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_., How, Lone THEY TEACH. | : 
_ The-work in‘these schools exten ds through 
eight’: years. . Tf one. is désirous of-- going 
further; he can enter: the ‘High School and 
graduate in: four’ yeats; and if he is still 
more ambitious, he:can go-to ‘a Unriiversity 
and get his Bachelor’s Degree at the end 


of another four years. Thus, a boy who- 


goes to.a rural school .at-six years of agé 
will be-ready to begin his Jlife’s vocation 
as a well-equipped. university graduate 
when he ‘is only twenty two, . However, 
as a matter of actual record, a vast majority 
of thé children, become wage-earners after 


théir common: school éducation, and/only * 


a small fraction ever reaches the University 
campus oe 
ELEMENTARY : EDUCATION: COMPULSORY; -.- 
The rural schools are absolutely free. 
All ‘children between the ages of six and 
fourteen are required by law to attend 
school for at least twenty-four consecutive 
weeks of-every year. In cases of real pri- 
vation, the school board furnishes suitable 
clothing, books, and other necessary school 
supplies. But send each parent must his 
children to school. When the law is vio- 
lated, the offending parent is reported by the 
truant officer, is hauled before the Justice 
of the Peace, and is rendered liable to a fine 
of from ten, to one hundred-and fifty rupees, 
or to imprisonment for not over six months. 


ScHooL ADMINISTRATION. 


The-school is administered by a board of 
directors, whose number varies from three 
to five. The directors are elected by po- 
pular suffrage for three years, one retiring 
every year. As they have the immediate 
control of the school, they are individually 
and collectively held responsible for the 
sucessful working of the school machinery. 
They frame rules of school government, 
hire. teachers, keep the school building in 
repair and furnish necessary school material. 
The board receives no remuneration for its 
services. Next to the. board, the school is 
under the supervision. of the County Super- 
intendent of Schools.. This-official does not 
interfere with the details of school adminis- 
tration, which is left entirely ‘to the discre- 
tion of the local board. Thesuperintendent 
has‘only the general oversight of the schools. 
He visits the schools occasionally, attends 


ee OD : ae : f 


laws of - education 
County Superintendent-is. again’ under the 
authority.of the State Superintendent, who 


fo examinations,, and. sees that. the state 
are .enforced. The 


is at the head of common: schools in every. ' 
state.. The State Superintendent and the 


County Superintendent-are. both appointed — 


for two years by the direct votes.of the 
people. They both receive compensation, 
FINANCING THE SCHOOL, - 

‘The averagé expense of running a country 
school for a year of eight months is about 
a thousand rupees. The average cost per 
pupil :is a little over six rupees a month.” 
Now the school budget is met’ by revenues .- 
from two different sources. First, there is 
the permanent'school fund provided’ by the 
State. In Iowa the State pays five rupees 
for each pupil of school age. Secondly, 
there is the district school tax levied on all 
taxable property. This tax is proportionate 
to the needs of the school district... It falls 
on all’ who'have property, irrespective of 
the number of children. Thus, a _ proper- 
tied-man or woman, who has no children, 
has to pay the school tay just the same as 
the one. who has dozens of -children. It is 
significant that the man who has no pro-> 
perty and is therefore exempt from taxation, 
has a perfect right to educate his children 
at public expense. The underlying principle 


is that all, rich or poor, need education. 


And while the children of the rich can live 
on the interest of their parents’ money and 
do not require an education to make a 
living, the children of the poor cannot do 
that. In fact, the poor are in need of more 

and better education than the rich. 


In the country there is a public school-in 
nearly:-every four square miles; this area is 
called a.school district. The school is so 
centrally located that the farthest child in 
the district is only two miles distant from 
his school. There are very few: country 
school districts where there are no public 


“schools. I have known- of schools of only 


three pupils and the people: of the district 
taxed a singularly large amount ‘to support 
those schools. Waste? Extravagence:?: No. 
Who can measure the. intrinsic:.value of ~. 
education and its contributing services to 
the commonwealth in’ mere dollars and 
cents in 7 e ¥ 
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A Class in Applied Cooking. 


ScnooL LIBRARY. 


The schools in the country district have 
often fine juvenile libraries. ‘The methods 
of providing a library for the school are 
many. Sometimes children and _ their 
teacher become so interested in having a 
library that they work together to raise 
funds by selling tickets for socials and 
various entertainments. More often the 
state lends a helping hand. ‘he State of 
North Carolina has a law on its: statute- 
books, which provides that whenever the 
patrons of a country school raise thirty 
rupees for books, the State will duplicate it 
by a similar amount. In Wisconsin, the 
law authorizes the levy for a school library, 
of five annas per capita for each person of 
school age in every district. 


TEACHERS’ EXAMINATION. 


It is comparatively easy to provide money 
and equipment for schools in a country 
where almost everybody seems to have 
money to spare. However, if the Americans 
are lavish in spending money for education, 
they are none the less careful in selecting 
the best of men and women to teach their 
children. No one in this country, not even 
a college professor, has a legal right to be a 
common school teacher unless he can Pass a 
special examination of the State Board of 
Examination. To the successful candidate 
the Board gives a license or teacher’s certi- 
ficate granting him the previlege to teach. 


ee 


Briefly speaking, there are four classes of 
certificates. lhe third grade certificate is 
granted to those who average at the exami- 
nation 65 per cent. with no subject below 
60 per cent. The holder of this certificate 
is entitled to teach only one year before his 
certificate must be renewed. The second 
grade certificate is for those who get an 
average of 75 percent. with no subject below 
70. Ihe first class certificate is hard to get 
and therefore sharply contested by all. It is 
given to those lucky few who can secure an 
average of 85 per cent. with no subject 
below 80. The holder of the first class 
certificate can teach schools for three years 
without any examination. The final goal 
of every ambitious teacher, however, is to 
obtain a Life certificate; when one has this 
certificate he can teach school all his life 
without any further examination. To get 
the Life certificate, a teacher must havea 
record of five years of continuous successful 
teaching, the quality of success to be judged 
by the school or county superintendent 
under whom he may be engaged. 

In a country where the auctioneer, the 
undertaker and even the barber are required 
to pass examinations and receive Government 
license before they are allowed to practise 
at their callings, there is no conceivable 
reason why the teacher should not be. 
required to do the same. Obviously _ the 
teacher has a greater responsibility than 


either barber or ‘funeral director’. The : 
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teachers’ examination serves as a stimulus 
for thorough preparation. It weeds out the 
incompetent and inefficient. [It advances 
the standard of teaching as a whole. 

The teachers’ examination is not all 
“nuts and nectar.” At every examination 
a surprisingly large number of candidates 
fail to get through. This, of course, is 
partly due to general incompetency; but 
principally to insufficient preparation. At 
a certain county examination early last 
summer, I found the applicants for teachers’ 
license return, among others, the following 
curious answers. “Congress at large’ is 
when Congress is in session. “Humidity” 
is the human race; also the average length 
of human life. Benjamin Franklin was the 
first inventor of lightning. “The Suez 
Canal” is between Lake Erie and Lake 
Ontario. “Slavery was introduced in 
America by William Lloyd Garrison.” 
“Comparison of Fore” is  Forer, 
“Hygiene” is the principle article of food 
without which the body would die; every 
kind of food contains hygiene. “Absorption” 
is breathing pure air into our lungs and blow- 
ing it back through the nostrils. ‘Saliva is 
a kind of a soup made in the salivary 
gland.” “Anatomy is pure air and correct 
use of ventilation.” 

These answers contain a moral lesson 
which needs to be rubbed in onus. They 
cannot but make one think that had there 
been no system of examination to expose 
these embryonic teachers, they would, in 
all probablity, have got into some school 
and done more harm than good. They also 
serve to emphasize that a teacher, whether 
in America or India, needs to be _ well 
trained before entering upon the responsible 
duties of his vocation. 


MAN versuS WOMAN TEACHERS. 


Almost all the teachers in the rural 
schools are women. Occasionally one hears 
a spasmodic cry against the “feminization” 
of elementary education; but that is only 
a false alarm of the professional muck-rakers. 
There are at least two reasons why the 
teaching force of the elementary schools is 
made up almost entirely of women. First, 
there is not money enough to attract men. 
The salary of a country school teacher is 
from-one hundred to two hundred rupees a 
month—a poor salary in America for worthy 


Forest. 


man. And as an average American can 
seldom rise above the “bread and butter” 
attitude towards his profession, he does not 
fancy the rural schools much. Secondly, 
men do not fully understand the little 
children and do not care to teach very long, 


not even long enough to make a successful 


failuree A man makes teaching a quick 
stepping stone to some business. Whatever 
may be the reasons for the scarcity of men 
in rural schools, it goes without dispute 
that women are after all more capable to 
teach the little folks than men. [or un- 
selfish devotion to duty the women come as 
near the ideal type of teacher as can be; 
they are like the “candle which lights others 
in consuming itself.” They have more 
stick-to-itiveness; they are more conscien- 
tious. Then, too, they are unusually gifted 
with patience and human — sympathy — 


qualities which go a long way to stimulate 


a child to do his very utmost. 


_ NoTABLE CHARACTERISTICS OF AMERICAN 


EDUCATION. 


It is not possible within the limits of a 
brief article to touch upon all phases of 
rural education. Mention may be made, 
however, of a few of the leading features 
that are peculiarly characteristic of the 
American system of education. Almost the 
first thing that strikes an observer is the 
democratic’ spirit which permeates the 
whole school life. It is, indeed, something 
more than a mere vague, elusive spirit. 
You can almost feel it, touch it—it is so 
vital, so real. This wholesome American 
democracy finds a living expression in 
the absolute equality which exists among 
students. Itis a very common thing to see 
the boy whose father owns a_ thousand 
acres of land and has a big red automobile, 
treated by school-mates and teacher just 
like the ragged urchin by his side, whose 
father is the “hired hand” of the rich man. 

“Who are some of the richest students in 
your school ?” I queried a teacher. 

“I don’t know,” was her short reply. 

“Why, you don’t say!” | 

“Yes; I treat every child just the same. 
I never care to find out who his father is, or 
his mother. All I want to know is what he © 
can do. He has got a chance to prove it to 
me.” This is no put-up talk of an Utopian; 
it is ideal democracy in action. 
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These rugs, doilies, pictures and wallets are the work of little folks in the elementary grade. 


In elementary schools throughout the 
United States boys and girls recite together 
in class. This system of co-education is 
favored by the progressive leaders of edu- 
cational thought not only because it is 
economical, but because it has actually 
raised the quality of scholarship in the 
schools where it has been fairly tried. A 
lady school principal of unusual stamp, who 
has taught school for twenty years, once 
explained to the writer that the chief ad- 
vantage of co-education is that the presence 
of boys makes the girls work harder. The 
gir!s do not like to fail in the presence of 
the boys. Of course, it also works the other 
way ; it makes the boys study hard to keep 
pace with the girls, 

Another special glory of the American 
school system is to be found in the fact that 
the public schools do not countenance the 
teaching of church creeds and dogmas, 
Some yearsago an English missionary zealot 
—a Bishop Weldon, it seems to be—suc- 
ceeded in creating a stir in India and get- 
tinga good deal of notoriety for himself by 
his absurd proposal to teach Bible in 


Government schools. It is hard to imagine 
how this missionary would have felt had he 
known that the American people, who are 
more than holding their own in every field 
of human endeavour, have achieved that 
tremendous success without having religion 
rammed down their throats in schools. In- 
deed, the go-ahead Americans have totally 
eliminated the Bible from schoo] rooms as a 
book of religion. There is precious little 
doubt that the attempt to teach religion in 
public schools would foil the very ends of 
education. It is every way fortunate for the 
interest of the world’s progress and civilj- 
zation that the American nation as a whole 
still clings to the good old teachings of 
Socrates, “That knowledge is virtue and 
virtue is knowledge.” 

To all who have travelled in rural] districts, 
it isa well-known fact that the American 
mothers are great factors in the education 
of their children. The mothers apparently 
seem to care for their children more than the 
fathers. If you ask an average farmer in 
what class his boy is, in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred, the horny-handed one 
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will stroke his chin and exclaim, “I don’t 
know that. You had better ask my wile.’ 


heap better than [ can.” 


She can fell you a 


Once I met a farmer’s wife, nearly fifty years © 
old. On discussing the education of her 


children, the woman with silvering hair 
casually remarked, “I never had the chance 
ofa college education. | wish I could go 
to” a college now! My soul craves for 
knowledge ! | am right up tothe neck in my 
farm work ; but I always devote some time to 
study each day. | also ‘require my children 
to do the same—even during the holidays.” 


Her eyes- sparkled and 1 knew she was sin- | 


cere and earnest. ‘Phen witha broad, illumi- 
nating smile, the. gray. woman in blue 
apron rose from the black leather chair and 
took me over to the kitchen. 

~“] don’t allow myself to waste time,” she 


continued with an accent of enthusiasm. | 


“See that little sofa yonder by the north 
window?” — : Pyrex: 
ESYes?? Brg i , 

“That's my. favorite study.” - ae ey *Z 
“8@hi indeed!" 0° - me. 


_* 


<. 
wt 


— 


Yes, “You see, while waiting for the po- ° 


tatoes to boil and the meat to stew over the 
kitchen stove, I rest on the sofa and improve 
the spare moments by reading history. This 
short life = ae | 





A MATTER oF VITAL CONCERN TO INDIA. 


But why are we interested in the Ameri- 
ean school? Of all things which come 

me to us with greatest force in India 
there is none more highly important than 
providing ways and means for practical 
education. ‘Thisisa practical age. Indian 
education, copied after the standardized 
English model, has descended to us from 
another day. Itshould be now so organised 
as to square with the modern spirit, with the 
condition of modern life. It should fill the 
needs, the requirements of the time and the 
country. In Indian village schools—such 
as they are— attempts should be made to 
open up, at leas’, elementary vocational 
education. Right now is the time to pro- 
vide for the training of our coming 
mechanics, farmers, and skilled workmen, 
‘fas a nation we are to go up and 
not sink down. The boys of to-day 
will . be the future citizens of New 
India. Think of it. Why not train them 
to be workers and producers? Too often 


well astheir heads. ~ 
»- & Weare: triumphan 


“be no. sound education, no ‘seal 


courses. 


the students of the Indian schools*tmagine | 


‘that education has no other ultértor end 


than to live by their wits on easy street. 
Surely there is something radically wrong 
with the schools which make such a distort- 


ed conception of education possible. The 
remedy should be sought by giving instruc- 


tion in vocational training, by teaching 
occupations which ensure self-support. 

| think I hear a chorus of disapproval al- 
ready. Let it be distinctly undertood that 


this is not meant in opposition to higher 


education per se; we simply insist that our 


zeal for book-education has carried us to an 
extreme, and that it is high time to cry-an 
emphatic halt. We must learn to respect 
manual labor combined with head work. 
We cannot live for ever on fine spun 
theories of literature and philosophy. Some 
must learn the. industries, the manual arts : 
some must know how to.use their hands as 
thy told that there can 
mental 
classical or literary 
The arguments on the side of 
those who hold this ancient theory do not 
seem to have enough weight. A man can 
as well be educated through a course in 
medicine or law as through a course in 
agriculture. Indeed, there is no differerence 
of quality in the intellectual discipline that 
comes from a study of law ora study of 
agriculture. The alert American «educators 
have long since realized the truth of this 
fact. A short time ago the Superintendent 
of Boston City Schools permitted a student 
in the High School to substitute for Algebra 
a higher course in violin music. That may 
seem like educational heresy to old-time 
Indian teachers; but there is no doubt that 
the Superintendent of Boston Schools was 
fully justified in believing that as far as the 
development of intellect is concerned, a 
student would be as fully benefited by a 
course in difficult music as by a course in 
Algebra, Sanskrit or Persian. 

To conclude, the Americans have learn- 
ed how to make education cultural as well 
as serviceable. The Indians should also “90 
and do likewise” It may not be advisable 
to imitate the American educational system 
blindly ; but we should keep our minds open 
and accept the best wherever it may be 
found. SuDHINDRA Bose. 
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| "Tar University oF CaLiFornia, 


. Extracts from the Circular of I nformation 
assued by the University of California. ' 


History Soon after the migration: of the ‘gold- 
hunter's of California from the Eastern States in 1849, 
(who are also called ‘‘The Forty-niners’’), Rev. 
Henry ‘Durant, a native of Massachusetts and“a 
graduate of Yale College landed in San Francisco 
in 1853, with the purpose of founding a university. 
In‘the.same year he opened the ‘Contra Costa 
Academy” “in Oakland, which name was shortly 
afterwards changed to ‘College School” and was 
ultimately incorporated. under the name of ‘College 
of California’ + in 1855. Rev. Samuel H. Wiley 
(who is still living in Berkeley at the age of 92) was 
appointed vice-president, no’ pesident being selected. 
In 1856 a tract of one hundred and sixty acres, five 


miles, north of Oakland, was selected as the permanent 


home of the college. In’ 1860 this plot was formally 
dedicated to the purposes of education, and in 1866 
the name of Berkeley was. given to the town site. 


From ‘1849 to 1868 the matter of establishing the 
University of California in one form or another was 
constantly agitated. In .1853 Congress gave to. the 
State forty-six thousand and eighty acres of land for 
a ‘seminary of learning.” In 1862 according to the 
Morrill Act, California was ‘granted one hufdred 


‘and fifty thousand acres of public land for the purpose 


of founding at Jeast one college in the State. In 1866 
an act was passéd by the California Legistature to 
establish an agricultural, mining and mechanical arts 
College. Through the efforts of Proféssor -.Durant, 
Governor Low ‘and three other prominent men, the 
College of California generously offered its property 
in Oakland and its grounds in Berkeley on condition 


‘that the-State should “forthwith organise and put 


into operation: upon: the site at Berkeley a University 
of ‘California which shall include a College of Mines, 
a College of Civil Engineering, -a College - of 
Mechanics, a College’ of Agriculture, an academical 
college, all of the same grade and with courses 
of instruction. at least equal to those of eastern 
colleges and universities.’ The Legislature accord- 
ingly passed an act organising the University of 
California, which was signed by Governor H. H. 
Haight on March 23, 1868. , 

‘ In 1869;the College of California discontinued its 
work of -instruction'and gave place to the new uni- 
versity which opened its doors on September’ 23. 


During the construction: of’ buildings at | Berkeley’ 


the University occupied the College halls in Oakland. 
On July 16, 1873, the commencement exercises (known 
as ‘convocation’ in the Indian universities) were 
held at Berkeley and the university took formal 


possession of its new home, 


email 
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The first appointees to the faculty included’ Profes- 
sors Martin Kellog, John Leconte, and Joseph Leconte. 
The first President was-Prof. Durant. The’ present 
President is Benjamin Ide Wheeler, P-H. D., EL. D. 
one of the greatest educationists of this country, who 
was elected the Roosevelt Lecturer at the University 
of Berlin in 1909. 

The faculty now consists of about 530 Professors, 
Emeritus Professors, Honorary Professors, Associate 
Professors, Instructors, etc., and 72 administrative 
officers, among whom are many -eminent, -scientists 
and educationists of. the world. The number of 
students in attendance during the year is about 5,500, 
of whom 4,000 are men and 1,500 ‘are women. 
About 600 men and women graduate each year from 
the various colleges of the university; and the number 
of Freshmen entering the university this fall was 
about 1,400 which is ever incréasing.. The graduate 
school consists of some 500 men and women candi- 
dates for. the degrees of. PH. D., M.D.. M.A., M.L., 
M.S., A.B., B.L., B.S., dnd J.D. (Juris. Doctor), 


Such an’ institution, the glory of the west coast of 
the United States, has*grown from a. little school 


- which consisted of. less than a dozen students and 


one instructor who had hardly anything to eat in 
those early days. This has been achieved through 
the help of the public, the State, and the United States 
during a short period ‘of fifty-one years, the fiftieth 
anniversary of the founding of-the College of California 
having been celebrated. in May, 1910. 

In 1869 the legislature directed that no admission 
or tuition fees be charged for the residents of California 
and in 1870 that the University should be opened 
to women on terms of equality with men, In 1887 
the’ state legislature rendered the income of the 
University more secure-and permahent by providing 
for the annual levy of:an ‘ad valorem’ tax .of one 
cent on each one hundred dollars of the taxable 
property of the state.“ In 1897 this tax was increased 
to two cents, and in “1g09 to three cents on each one 
hundred dollars. .. 2 «> | 


Among other features -of public good rendered by 
the university is the holding of the Farmers’ Insti- 
tutes throughout the state since 1891. Later in 1897, 
anew department was erected, called the Department 
of University Extension in ‘Agriculture. Through 
these institutes, through bulletins, and through pro- 
fessional visits to farm, garden, orchard and vine. 
yard the university.constantly stands ready to render 
aid’’and instruction in relieving agricultural emer- 
gencies and in solving agricultural problems. 


The demonstration train, sent out through the 
generous offer of the Southern Pacific Railroad Co., 
goes out in service for some seventy days, covering 
3,430 miles of road arid making 250 stops. A total 
of’ 80,000 people visit the train and. see the extensive 


Seen 
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exhibits installed in its many coaches, illustrating 
modern applications of science and good sense in 
agriculture, the ways and means of how to fight the 
diseases\of the’ plants and- animals, malaria, tuberculo- 
sis, &c. 

The summer session of six weeks, beginning 
about the third week of June, is. designed for teachers 
and other persons who are unable to attend the 
regular sessions. The courses of instruction are 
mainly of University grade, and credit toward the 
university degrees is given to the attendants who 
comply with the requirements and pass the examina- 
tions, A marked feature of the summer sessions is 
the presence as lecturers of leading men from 
Eastern (U.S.) and Eurepean Universities. 

The total endowment of the University of California 
at June, 30, 
earnéd by this endowment for the year 1908-1909, 
$ 211,238'99. 

” The San Francisco. Institute of Art, the College of 
Medicine, the College of Dentistry, and the California 
College of Pharmacy, are supported by fees from 
students. 
a separate fund. 


Tue University oF CALirornia. 


The U, C. is aided by the State and the 
United States and by private gifts; and 
comprises the following Colleges which 
are open to all qualified persons without 
any distinction of sex color or creed. 


I. In BERKELEY (four years courses). 


ALB. in the College of Letters, 
Gene Cotte | BL. in the College of Social 


Sciences, | 
ce to an B. S. in the College of Natural 
egree 0 Sciences ; 


in the College of Agriculture— 
(1) in the general course, or (2) 
in the technical courses, 
in the College of Mechanics— 
(1) in Mechanical Engineering, 
= oe in Electrical Engineer- 


B. S. in the College of Commerce, 


The Colleges of 
Applied Science 
leading to the 


Degree of in the, College of Mining, in the 


College of Civil Engineering— 
(1) in Rail-road Engineering, or 
(2) in Sanitary Engineering, 
or (3) in Irrigation Engt- 
neering, 
in the College of Chemistry. 


Students.in architecture, although pursu- . 


ing an established curriculum in part com- 
parable with a college of applied science, 


are classified as students in letters, social 


sciences, or natural sciences. 

In the Colleges of Mechanics, Mining, 
Civil Engineering, and Chemistry there are 
also courses of five years, leading also to the 
degree of Bachelor of Science, but providing 
a broader cultural and prolsseions?. training. 


1910, was $ 4,311,995°34, the income - 


The one. College of the Law has: 


Geography, Chemistry, Botany, 
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In the five-year course in’ mining, provision 
is. made for specialisation either in (x) 
mining engineering, or (2) metallurgy or 
(3) Geology. 

ll. Ar Mount Hamiuton, Car. 


Lick Astronomical Department (Lick 
Observatory). For information regarding 
this department of the University, address 
the Recorder of the Faculties, University of 
California, Barkeley, Cal. _ ve 


- Ill. In San PpANciEe. 


1. San Francisco Institute of Art. 
. 2. Hastings College of the Law. 
3. College of Medicine, third and fourth 
years, first and second years being 
| in Berkeley. 
4. College of Dentistry. 
5. California College of Pharmacy. 


IV. In Los Anczres, Cau. 


College of Medicine (Los Angeles Depart- 
ment), third and fourth years. 


DEPARTMENTS oF INSTRUCTION IN THE 
- CoLLEGsEs at BERKELEY. 


Philosophy, Education, Jurisprudence, 
History, Political Science, Economics, An- 
thropology, Music, Semitic Languages, 
Oriental Languages (Chinese, Japanese), 
Sanskrit, Greek, Latin; English, Germanic 
Philology, German, Romanic Languages 
(French, Spanish), Slavic Languages, Mathe- 
matics, General Science, Physics, Astronomy, 
Zoology, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Palaeontology,Geology, 
Mineralogy, Mechanical and Electrical En- — 
gineering, Civil Engineering, Irrigation, 
Mining and Metallurgy, Drawing, Agricul- 
ture, Architecture, Horticulture and En- 
tomology, Military - Science and Tactics, 
Physical Culture, Anatomy, Pathology. 


Liprary, Museums, AND LABORATORIES. 


Library.x—The General Library, recently 
moved to the new colossal Charles F. Doe 


Library Building, contains ovér 300,000 | 
volumes. It is constantly augmented by ~ 
donations and exchange, and by large. 


purchases of books with the income from 
the, several funds of the Library. 

The extensive Bancroft collection of ~ 
manuscripts and books relating to Pacific 
coast history is located in California. Hall, 
well arranged for use by historical students, 
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‘In the Doe Liblary on are. ae a 


. dozen seminary rooms provided for advanced 


research work. _ 

The various departments. of instruction 
have separate collections of books, useful 
for. ready reference and class-room work. 
The. Library and Reading Room of the 
Department of, Agriculture, situated in 
Agricultural Hall, receives the’. publications 
of the Experiment Stations of the United 
States and other countries, as well as 
pamphlets on agricultural subjects published 
by various Governments and Commissions. 
About one hundred and forty dailies, 
weeklies, and’ monthlies are regularly’ re- 
ceived, 

The General Periodical Room: is in the 
Doe Library, .where the important dailies, 
weeklies, monthlies and quarterlies of the 
various languages of the world are received. 

The Library is open from 8 A.M. to 10 
p.M. daily, on ‘Saturday, 9-12 A. M. to 7-10 
Pp. M. and Sunday, 9 A. M. to 4 P.M. 

Art Collections.~-The’ Gallery of Fine 
Arts, containing three pieces of sculpture 
and seventy-five paintings, illustrative of the 
various periods .and schools of art, is located 
in the Bacon Art Building. There are also 
numerous portraits, etchings, bronzes .and 
a fine collection of reproductions from the 
Lower Gallery, Blanc’s Peintres, Galerie 
des Peintres, Mantz, Krell, etc. The four- 
teen hundred photographs of ancient and 
modern masterpieces of sculpture, presented 


by John S.. Hittel, may be freely used in* 


connection with the study ‘of the plastic 
art. Besides these there is a vast collection 
of classical archeology comprising original 
pieces of Greek, Etruscan, and early Italian 
material. There are also reproductions. of 
antique art, a ‘cabinet of about three 
thousand ancient and modern coins and 
medals, sets of wall maps of ancient coun- 
tries, many engravings, photographs, a 
“unique series of facsimile copies after the 
portrait panels of Greek and Egyptian 
mummies, and a group of Bysantine eikones 
from Italy and. Russia illustrating the long 
‘ survival in Christian art of Greek methods 
of painting. 

_. Museums.—Anthropology. The archzologi- 
‘eal and ethnological collections from Egypt, 
Greece, Italy, Peru, and California are in 
the Anthropological Building, established 
and supported as a research and museum 


. department 
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by Mrs. Phcebe A. Hearst. 
Owing to the increase of. the collections, 
the principal portion | ‘has been removed to 


one of the university’s buildings at the affi- 


liated colleges in San Francisco. In these 
collections the arts and industries of all the 
ancient tribes of north .and south America: 
are represented,.also of the inhabitants of 
British New Guinea, and of the Moham- 
medan, Christian and other peoples sf. the 
Philippine Islands. The Egyptian collections 
are among the most exten$give in the museum, 
and are the result of systematic excavations 


‘by the Hearst Egyptian expedition for a 


number of years; and represent various 
periods, from the predynastic to the 
Coptic. 

From Europe the museum contains ‘a 
series of original and facsimile specimens 
illustrating paleeolithic and neolithic man. 
The museum possesses also 1,500 phono- 
graph -cylinders recording religious and 
secular songs, instrumental music, prayers, 


charms, etc., mainly in the language-of the 


California Indians. 


- Mathematical models.—-The Department 
of Mathematics has a collection of about 
three hundred models -of Mathematical 


curves.and surfaces tn plaster, thread, wire, 
wood, ‘and celluloid, ‘including the Brill 
collection and the Schroéder models of des- 
criptive Geometry. ; 
Botany.—The botanical collections con- 
tain the following: 
lA Phasnerocanne Herbarium of over two. 


' hundred thousand ‘sheets of mounted speci- 
-mens and fully as much unmounted mate- 


rial representing plants: from all ees of 
the world. 

“H. A Cryptogamic Herbarium, contain= 
ing twenty-one thousand sheets, particularly 
illustrating the California species. 

Ul. A Botanical Museum, containing a 
valuable collection of native woods, fibres, 
barks, cones, acorns, and fruits, besides a 
large number of drugs and an economic 
collection. 

- Loology.— The: -department of Zoology has 
an -excellent-collection of both inverte- 
brates and- vertebrates, of marine’ Inverte- 
brates of the groups of protozoa, coelente- 
rata, bryozoa, ‘echinodermata, annelida, 
mollusca, crustacea, and tunicata. In, en- 
tomology the Agricultural Department pos- 
sesses a: collection. of-over two thousand 
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well aevecatued species of ee sais a 
large collection of lepidoptera. The col- 
lections are. fairly complete for the purpose 
of gerieral instruction Ib; eomipeteae ana~ 
‘tomy, 

The. Gaijenie museum, ot javtebrate 
Zoolégy, established and maintained by. 
Miss Annie M.. Alexander, -gives the univer-_ 


sity the- most complete ¢ollection of the.- 


‘West American land. vertebrate fauna ever; 
brought tegether for purpose of research. _ 

- Palzéontelogy.—The - collections of . the 
‘Geological Survey, now the- property of .the 


university, contain either the types -or. re-- 
présentative, specimens of. almdst all the 7 


California.fossils. , 


tensive, suite.of minerals and ores. illustrat- 
ing the chief phenomena of. crystals and ‘of . 
economic deposits. -- There’: ‘are, ‘besides; ” 
‘many erystallographie models, rehet ‘maps | 
-geologically coloted, petrological specimens . 
and many specimens illustrative of the more 
interesting featurés of Structural Geology. : 

_ Agriculture-—A collection ‘of ‘more than 
two thousand specimens of the soils of the’ 
state fully illustrates the character of the 
several’ agricultural regions of California, 
A genéral collection of seeds is being formed, 
for the purpose of study as. well as of a. eas 
control station. . There. is algo a. collection’: 
of viticultural and enological’ apparatus; . 
and 4 library pertaining to.these subjects, 

. Laboratories.—Almost all’ - the following 
laboratories are well-equipped with original, 
and: up-to-date: apparatus. and. instruments’ 
‘both for instruction and résearch. 

The Psychological Laboratory occupies the’ 
‘entire second and, third floors and part of 
the basement of the Philosophy Building,- 
and contains a demonstration room for class 
instruction, which can be darkened when 


necessary. For research work, there isan 


optical ‘room, a spécial dark, a. silent. room, 
an, acoustical room: and three other rooms 
which can be adapted to ae special | 
problems. 

The Physical Laboratory occupies the, 
entire ‘basement floors of South Hall and - 
East Hall, with rooms set apart for photo- 


and for a workshop. It offers good facilities 
to studénts who wish to pursue the study of’ 


‘physics beyond the’ liniits of the prescribed ; 
courses,. like electrical engineering,. astro~ 
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_niomical photographs, 
-. Geology and Mineralogy. Lies is-an @x- | 


spherometer, a 


and equipped with the 
ments and reagents for work’ im morphology, - < 
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_ Department). ~The. equipment. . 
consists, of an eight-inch reflector, a six-inch’: 


refractor, with position micrometer, a five- 
six-inch’ photographic | 


inch. refractor, a. 
télescopé and a five-inch’ photographic: with 


a, three-inch guiding. telescope; all equatori-.. 


transit and - 
two- inch altazimuth’ 


attachment, spectroscopes,’ «a «- “Repsold .' 
measuring ‘engine. for | 
a Gaertner’ micros-., 
an electrochrofiograph, a. ‘Harkness: 
leveltrier, ‘six! 
three - chronometers, . a: Howard ° “M. T,. 
Clock,” ‘all necessary ., electric _ connec, 


tions - for. recording .time and determining 


cope, | 


ally. mounted with driving « clocks; a three-:. 
“+ inch: -. Davidson combination, 
- génith - ‘telescope, ah 
. instrument, a surveyor’s transit ‘with solar 


measuring . -astro~.. 


‘S@X tants, 


be ore the practical uses sal polarized hight, 
and physical chemistry. . ~ “ , 
.  The:Students’: Observatory (Berkeley Aeivos ar, 


nomical 


‘ 
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_ longitude by.the telegraphic method, and a 


set of meteorological -instruments. with 
which abservations are regularly recorded 


and forwarded. to the United States Weather 


Bureau ‘in Washington, D.C. : 
The. Lick Observatory at Mt. Hanainites 
For. particular information about these two 


‘departments, address the Recorder! of the. 


Faculties, University: of California, Berkeley, 
Cal. . - 

The, Chemical Laboratories are sitvated i in 
the: ‘Chemistry Building, are large and com-. 


modious, -well lighted and well ventilated, 


and offer. excellent facilities for the ‘study: of 


Chemistry. They comprise the following: — 
“An Elementary Laboratory- for. beginners ; 


a Qualitative and a Quantitative. Labora~” 


.tory; an Organic Laboratory for. special and » 


advanced studies in organic chemistry; a 
well-equipped laboratory for ‘Physical: 


Chemistry, a laboratory for’ Physiological 
Chemistry, and. two large Research Labora- | 
to. 
" wolumetric analysis, .gas ‘analysis, spectrum 
analysis and. electrolysis. . 
are .provided for chemical analysis and for ©. 


* 
* 
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tories. |Special. roomis -are’ devoted: 


Ample facilities 


investigations in foods, drinking’ Waters): 
mineral waters, poisons, etc. & 
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A Botanical Garden covers abou: four _ 
metry, for spectroscopic research, for dynamos - acres of land, and furnishes abundant mas , 


terial for the classes. in: botany. 
The. Botanical Laboratoriés.are well lighted 


nécessary instru-- 


histology,- aa physiology both of. flowering 
and flowerléss plants.) 

The Conservatory .has Site cubdivisons 
arranged for different temperatures, accord- 
ing to the’. needs of different classes of 
‘exotics. A large collection of: plants is’ kept 
for illustration in: horticultural and botanic 
cal instruction. 

The Zoological Laboratori occupy. the: 
' greater part of the first floor and part of the. 
second of East Hall, and are equipped for 
-both elementary and advanced work; in 
general morphology, Eperscopicd! eae 
and embryology. 

| The Rudolph Spr echels “Physiniopical as 
boratory, erected by Mr. Rudolph Spreckels . 
of San Francisco, provides . facilities for 
about forty: students. Provision is also made - 


for work in: general physiology and. “experi- . 


mental biology. ° 
The Mineralogical Laboratory is provided, 


“with a large collection of minerals, and_is. 


yy 


well- -equipped with necessary apparatus for’ 
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4000 male. 5 es synchronous ‘motor for 


constant ‘speed,: machines ranging in size 
from. too: K. Ww. down, direct current, 
constant potential’ and . constant current 
types, and single arid polyphase alternating 
generators, and induction -and 
syrichronous motors, many dynamo electrical 
machines ‘constructed by. students,- dyna- 
mometers of various types. multiple plug 
switchboards, eté. 

The hydraulit - laboratory: has recently 
been fully .equipped with an: artificial - 
head of water for-tests upon impulse wheels, 


“two experimental water wheels of'50 H. P. 


capacity; a standpipe giving various heads. 


research work ‘in crystallography both -as . 


regards gonimetri¢c work and the determina~ 
tion of physical’constants. 
- The Petrographical Laboratory contains a 
large collection of rocks, and several thou- 
sand thin sections. These two’ laboratories 
are situated inthe South Hall. 

The Mechanical and Electrical Haber. 
are.situated in the Mechanical and Electrical - 
Engineering Building, and consist of steam 
engineering, hydraulic engineering and elec- 
trical “enginéering. . The machine shops 
have a-floor area of - 10,000 square. feet and 
comprise the following : — 

zx. The main: machine room- for metal 
working machines, bench and hand:tools. 

2. The woodworking, carpentry, ° anes 
patra rooms. - a 

°3.: The blacksmith room:: 

_i4¢ 'A room for delicate metal work. 

‘The laboratories have a ‘total area - of 
12, ooo sq. ft.,. of -which 6,300 sq. feet, con- 
-sists of. a covered court in which are instal- 
- led’ the apparatus and equipment of “the 
- hydraulic laboratory.. 

The Mechanical Engineering Labermtone:: 
contain’ a..number of experimental steam 


_ engines, gas, engines, and an air compressor, 
‘including condensers, hot’ wells, etc.’ 


In Electrical engineering; the dynario 
laboratory contains a roo H. P. Ball engine,” 
a 50 A. P. Straightline enginé,’a ‘00, A. P.; 


tures, &e: | 


up to 60 feet, and other laboratory require-_ 
ments. 

Civil Engineering Vaboveiey is situated in. 
the Civil Engineering Building, has an 
excellent -assortment of models. and speci-. 
mens of trade products, of :photographs and ° 
blue prints of existing. European and Ame- 
rican structures, of photographic lantern. 
slidés of engineering. apparatus and struc-' 
For piirposes of instruction both 
in the regular session in Berkeley and at 
the Summer School ‘of ‘surveying near Santa 
Cruz, the”: ‘department has a supply of 
surveying, drawing, . computing. and other 
necessary instruments. ‘The testing: Labora- 


"tory is fitted with apparatus for detérmin-. 


ing .the elasticity - and resistance of the 
matetials used. in’ engineering construction 
and for .the inspection of. cements and 
manufactured products, 

The Sanitary aind. Mivnicipal: Taba 
of the department'afford facilities for. work 
on problems rélating’to the ‘determinations 
of -chemical, bacteriological - and. physical 
properties of water, sewage, air, municipal 
refuse; have apparatus for’ special studies: 
of rainfall rates and run-off in streams and 
sewers. Practical’ problems. in hydraulics, 
water arid sewage’. purification, municipal 
refuse ‘disposal and -ventilation’ either-can 
be ‘studied’ in the'laboratories or solved 
elsewhere with the use of the laboratory 
equipment. A 

The Mining and Metallurgical Laboratories 
occupy the Hearst Memorial Mining. Build- 
ing which has four working floors. The 
first floor contains, steam heating: and venti- 


lating appliances, and there is installed a_ 


15: horsepower électrically driven .air’ com- 
steer and a -roo- shorsepower compound | 
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duplex air.compressor driven by a condens- 
ing steam engine. There are two large 
store rooms containing chemicals, crucibles, 
muiffles, and other supplies used in the 
assaying laboratory, mining and metallur- 
gical machinery and apparatus. On this 


floor there. are also two locker rooms and’. 


lavatories with shower baths, the Mining 
Laboratory, the forge-rooms, metal and 


wood working shops and a central switch- 


board. The working rooms of the building 
are provided with “compressed air, steam, 
water, gas and electricity. In the mining 
laboratory Instruction is given: in the 
methods of rock-drilling, in the use of 
diamond and artesian drill boring tools, 
together with some experimental | work with 
the leading. types of hoisting and ventilat- 
ing machines, 


The memoria} vestibule, the museum of' 


mining and metallurgy ; three large lecture 
rooms, a number of offices, studies, and 
reading rooms; the assaying laboratoy 
consisting of six large rooms fitted up to 
illustrate the use of assay furnaces; a suite 
of rooms devoted to work -on an experi- 
mental scale in concentration, chlorination, 
and amalgamation of gold and silver ores, 
and to hyposulphate lixiviation and cyanide 
work; and a large smelting laboratory, are 
all on the second or main floor. | 

The Third Floor, has six .large rooms 
devoted to advanced work in -metallurgy 
by senior mining | students, and a similar 
suite of six rooms for research work. 

The Fourth Floor is used as a large steel 
stack room containing a reference library of 
mining and metallurgy; and two suites of 
five rooms each, lighted from above, serve 
as draughting, designing, photographic and 
blue printing rooms. 

In the rear end of the buildings is a tower 


50 feet square, extending up through three’ 


stories, from second to the fourth, devoted 
to the dry crushing and sampling of ores, 
and contains all the necessary ‘up-to-date 
machinery and appliances. To the left of 
this tower there is a large room extending 
also up through three stories,'devoted to the 
wet crushing and amalgamating of gold, 
silver, copper, and Jead ores. 

The Laboratories of A gricultwral Chemistry, 
Soil ,and Cereal Investigation, Viticulture, 
Zymology, Sugar House Control and the 
offices of the Departments of Irrigation, 


mological 


- separate 


Engineering and ‘Agriculture, and of the 


Central Experimental Station are located 
in the Agriculture Building. A | Special 
Laboratory is devoted to investigations in 
the .physics and chemistry of. “soils, In 
these laboratories the chemical examination 
of soils, waters, foods, agricultural products, 
natural and commercial’ fertilizers, etc, 


“sent by the farmers and others, is conduct- 


ed; and the results thereof communicated 
to the parties interested or published in the 
form of bulletins, if they are of general 
interest. ; 

The Fertilizer Control Laboratory, the 
State Pure Food Laboratories, the Ento- 
Laboratories, the Laboratories 
of Bacteriology and Veterinary Science, and’ 
Plant Pathological Laboratory -occupy- 
buildings designated by the ~ 
names of the different subjects. 

The University Dairy is located in the . 
hill Jands of >the Uapenicy: at Berkeley, 
and consists of a dairy herd, barns, corrals, 


‘andamulk house with nice arrangements 


for sanitary milk handling. 

The University farm comprises 780 acres 
of first class valley land under irrigation 
at Davis, Yale County, ‘and. is provided 
with buildings for iristruction in practical 
agriculture and horticulture, including a- 
commercial creamery, stock pavilion, horti- 
cultural building, dairy barn,. cerial build- 


‘ing, mechanical shops, and a dormitory 


building and dining hall. The farm is 
both for experiment and _ instructional 
purposes. Instruction is provided in short 
courses for adults, secondary instruction for - 
youth, and practical instruction for Uni-. 
versity students. 


The E Experiment Station and Sub-Stations 
of the college of agriculture make Pprovi- 
sion for systematic €xperimentation in the 
culture of the various farm products,.in the - 
introduction and testing of new varieties; - 
in the study of diseases of plants and 
animals and of the repression of animal and ° 
vegitable parasités. There are at present’ 
five stations where the entire technical staff 
of the department takes part. . The Central 
Station, from which all work is directed 
and all the bulletins are issued, is at ° 
Berkeley. | 


The Southern California Patholégical La- 
boratory i is well-equipped for- ‘research’ and 


experiment in the nature and control of 
‘plant diseases. 
The Marine Biological Laboratory at 


San Diego, California affords opportunity 


for investigation In the culture and curing 
of fishes. 

There are two Forestry Stations, one at 
Santa Monica, Los Angeles County, the 
other near: Chico, Buttee County, used for 
the experimental growing of trees. 

Among other Stations are the viticultural 


stations at Fresno, Napa,Livermore,Mountain 


View, Lodi, Sonoma, Geyserville, and Cuca- 
monga, andthe California Poultry Experi- 
ment Station at Petaluma, Sonoma County. 

The buildings of the University at 
Berkeley—Among the older .wood  struc- 
tures, are North Hall, South Hall, East 
Saye Agricultural Building, Botany Build- 

g, Philosophy Building, ‘Civil Engineer- 
ne Building, étc. Some:.of the older 
brick buildings are Bacon. Library and 
Chemistry Building. The Mechanical and 
Electrical Engineering Building is a recent 
brick structure. 

The Harmon Gymnasium is a vast “wood 
structure presented to the university by the 
late A. K. P. Harmon and provides all the 
men students with opportunities for physi- 
cal culture. Besides the main hall, where 
all the students take physical exercises five 
evenings in the week for an hour under: the 
direct supervision of the Professor of Physi- 
cal culture, 
rowing room, one hundred and sixty five 
shower baths, and two oes lockers 
for use of the students. 

The, Hearst Hall is a secuiiial sinod 
building presented ‘by Mrs. Phoebe A. Hearst 
for a.women’s gymnasium. 
very best of modern equipment, with special 
facilities to overcome deformities and to 
correct physical defects. 
building connected with it are one hundred 
shower baths with hot and cold water, two 
hundred dressing rooms, and nine hundred 
lockers for the use of women students. 
Connected with the Hearst Hall there is 
‘an outdoor gymnasium in an enclosed court, 
150 ft. long and 8o ft. wide, with a seating 
capacity of one thousand, also the gift of 
Mrs, Hearst. It is used for Basketball and 
other games suitable for women. © 

The student’s infirmary 1s within the 
campus where both men and women students 


there are athletic quarters, a.. 


It contains the. 


In a separate . 


‘THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA oe 


enjoy the privileges of hospital treatment 
during the college year. Patients are taken 
into the. Infirmary and nursed until they are 
fully cured. This privilege is obtained by 
paying only 2 "50 per semester (which is. 
compulsory for every student) and cannot 
be.had in any other institution in this coast 
that I know of. : 

As the result of a series Gon promoted | 
by Mrs. Hearst between one hundred and 
five prominent architects of Europe and 
America “for a pérmanent and comprehen- 


sive .plan for a ‘system of buildings to be 


erected on the’ grounds of the: University of | 
California at Berkeley’, that of Monsieur 
Emile Benard of Paris won the prize. She 
first ‘structure according tothis plan was ‘the 
Greek theatre, the gift of William Randolph 
Hearst, the newspaper millionaire. This is 
an open-air . auditorium of unique beauty, 
lying’ in, the hollow .of the hills and sur- 
rounded | with trees; and is’ used for great 


. university occasions, and for musical and 


dramatic representations. A musical concert, 
represented by the local talents and. some- 
times by famous artists who happen. to be 


in San Francisco,: is given every Sunday 


afternoon during the college and summer. 
sessions free to the public. 
The second building completed according 


to the Hearst plans.was the California Hall, 


a solid. granite structure, erected through 
Spprontagaens made by the State legislature. 
All the administrative offices are located 
in the second story of this building, and_ 
almost all the classes in history, literature, 
languagé, commerce, mathematics, etc., are 
held in the lecture rooms on the first floor. 


‘The third building. is the Hearst Memorial 


Mining Building érected by. Mrs. Phoebe 


A, Hearst, as a memorial to her ‘husband, 
the late United States Senator George 


Hearst. The building is of granite and cost 
over $ 600, 000 ; and the present’ equipment 
represents an outlay of about $ 400.000. The 
fourth is the magnificent Doe Library, the 


fifsh the Boalt Memorial Hall of Law and 


the sixth the Agricultural Building under 
construction, all of .solid granite and steel 
frame. The next one to be begun in a year 
or so is the Chemistry Building. Gradually 
all the old buildings will be eliminated } Dy 
new ones, and the whole campus willbe a 
beauty spot robed ia white. 
SARANGADHAR Das. 
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'S students. in “this summer's School. of of niatter : ee snk The. miflubuces on: 
. ‘Theology ‘you: -have'atténded a series: popular religion of , modern: scholarship * 
' ++. of lectures.on fluctuations in réligidus ~ applied to the New ‘Vestament has also. 
‘Interest, .on’ the. ‘frequent. occurrence .of engaged your attention; and,. finally, you 
-'teligious ‘declines followed .soon by reco-. have. heard-.an  éxposition “of. religious 
-veries or regenerations both within and conditions: and practices | in: ‘the: . United 
without» ‘the churches,~ on .the frequent Statés which assumed’ an intimate. ‘connecs, 
attempts “to bring prevalent religious “tion ‘between the advance of civilization | 
doctrines. into harmony with new tenden-' and ‘the. contemporaneous aspects of: reli- .. 
cies in. the: intellectual, world, on the cons- gions, and. illustrated from” history ‘the - | 
‘tant, struggle: bétweén conservatism’. and service. of. _religion—and particularly of a 
liberalism in existing churches: and bétwéen , Christianity—to. the. progress’ of ‘civilization 
idealism and materialism in society at large, , thtough, its ‘contributions’. to ~ individual 
on the effects of popular education and the . freedom, .. intellectual NGOS, and social 
‘modern, | spirit of. inquiry on religious doc-, co-operation. 
‘trines. and organizations, on: the changed « ' The- general 3 impression you ree fected 
views of thinking - ‘people concerning. the « from this comprehensive, survey must surely — 
nature of ‘the wofld ‘and’-of, man,’ on.the . be that. religion. is’ not.a fixed, but a fluent - 
increase of knowledge. as affecting religion, thing. ~ ‘Tt is, therefore, wholly natural and 
' and on. the’new ideas’ of God. You-have to be ‘expected. that’ the conceptions. of 
also ‘listened to .lectures on’ psychotherapy, | religion. prevalent among educated people-- 
anew development. of an ancient.tendency. should change from. ‘century... to, -century.. 
to mix religion ‘with medicine, and on the. . Modern studies in comparative religion and: 
theory: of. evolution, a, modern © scientific: in ‘the.-history. of ' religions. demonstrate. . 
‘ doctrine which..within fifty: years has: ‘pro-. that such has been the case in’ times past.’ 
foundly modified .the religious conceptions,. Now the nineteenth century ‘immeasurably~ 
- and expectations of ‘many ‘thinking people. - surpassed all preceding centuries in the .. 
You: have heard, too,.how the new ideas of- inérease ‘of knowledge,’ and; ‘inthe spread. 
_ democracy and. social progress have modifi-' of the spirit. of scientific inquiry ‘and of 
ed and ought to.modify not-only the actual - the. passion for truth-seeking. . Hence the 
_work done by’ the churches, but the whole ‘changes in, religious beliefs and’ practices, . 
conception of -the=function..of’ churches: and. in’ the relation of churches to human 
Again, you have heard how many arid. how society as a whole, were much deeper.: 
profound are the ‘religious implications in and more. extensive in that century than. - 
contemporary philosophy. -Your attention: ever before ‘in the. history -.of ‘the’ world; 
has-been called. to the most, recent views .and the approach made to the: embodiment 
ecm) ins conservation of energy inthe in the actual: practices of, mankind of'the. 
universe, to’ the « wonderful” phenomena doétrines of the greatest religious teachers: 8 
of. radio- “hetivity, arid to: the most recent was. more significant and more rapid than-’ 
_ definitions of. ‘atom, molecule, ion,” and - ever before. The religion of a multitude’ 
' electron—human.., ima inings which. have of humane persons in the, twentieth century”, 
much. to do. with: the modern conceptions may, therefore, be.called without. inexcusable .*. 
_ ‘exaggeration a “new. religion,”’—not that, 


* a lecture delivered at the Harvard: Summer va single | one of its doctrines. and practices: 
School of Theology: A a ae is really ‘new in. _ essence, but only that: thes i 
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“THE RELIGION 


wider acceptance and better actual appli-— 


cation of-truths familiar in the past at 
many times and places, but never taken to 
heart by the multitude or put in force on 
a large scale, are new. I shall attempt 
to state without reserve and in simplest 
terms free from technicalities, first, what 


the -religion of the future seems likely not 


to be, and secondly, what it may resonably 
be expected to be. My point of view 1s 
that of an American layman, whose observ- 
ing and thinking life has covered the extra- 
ordinary period .sirice thé Voyage of the 
Beagle ‘vas published, anaesthesia and 
the telegraph came into use, Herbert Spencer 
issued his first series of papers on evolution, 
Kuenen, Robertson Simth, and Wellthausen 
developed and vindicated Biblical criticism, 
J. S. Mill’s Principles of Political Economy 
appeared, and the United States by going 


to war with Mexico set in operation the 


forces which abolished slavery on the 
American continent-—the. period within 
which mechanical power came to be ‘widely 


distributed through the explosive engine. 
and the applications of electricity, and all | 


the great fundamental industries of civilized 
mankind were reconstructed. _ 

(x) ‘The religion of the future will not 
be based on authority, either spiritual or 
temporal. The decline of the reliance 
upon absolute authority is one of the 
most significant phenomena of the modern 
world. This decline is to be seen évery- 
where,—in government, in_ education, 
in the church, in business, and in 
the family. The present generation is 
willing, and indeed often eager, to be led; 
but it is averse to being driven, and it wants 
to understand the grounds and sanctions of 
authoritative decisions. 
Christian churches, the Roman, Greek, and 
Protestant, have heretofore relied mainly 
upon the principle of authority, the Reform- 
ation having substituted for an ‘authorita- 
tive church an authoritative book: but it is 
evident that the authority’ both of the most 
authoritative churches and of the Bible as a 
“verbally inspired guide is already greatly 
impaired, and that the tendency towards 
liberty is progressive, and among educated 
men irresistible. 

(2) Itis: hardly necessary to say that in 
the religion of the future there will be no 


personifications of the primitive forces of . 


OF THE FUTURE 


As a rule, the’ 


at 


nature,. such as light, fire, frost, wind, 


srorm, and earthquake, although primitive 


religions and the actual religions of - 
barbarous or ‘semi-civilized peoples abound 
in such personifications: The: mountains, 
groves, volcanoes, and oceans -will no 
longer be inhabited by either kindly or 
malevolent deities ; although man will still 
look to the hills for rest, still find in the 
ocean a symbol of infinity, and refreshment 
and delight in the forests.and the streams. 
The love of nature mounts and spreads, 
while faith in fairtes; imps, nymphs, demons, 
and angels declines and fades away. 


(3) There will be in the religion of the 
future no worship, express or implied, of 


‘dead ancestors, teachers, or rulers; no more 


tribal, racial, or tutelary gods ; no indentifi- 
cation of any human being, however majestic 
in character, with the, Eternal Deity. In 
‘these respects the religion of ‘the future will 
not be essentially new, for nineteen centuries 
ayo Jesus said, “Neither in this mountain, 
nor in Jerusalem, shall ye worship the 
Father... God isa Spizit; and they that 
worship Him must worship in spirit and 
truth.” It should be recognised, however, 
first, that Christianity was soon deeply 
affected by the surrounding | paganism, and 
that some of these pagan intrusions have. 
survived to this day; and secoridly, that 
the Hebrew religion, the influence of which 
on the Christian has been, and is, very 
potent, was in the highest degree a racial 
religion, and its Holy of Holies was local. 
In war times, that 1S, in times’ when the 
brutal or savage instincts remaining in 
humanity become temporarily dominant, 
and good-will is limited to people of the 
same nation, the survival of a° tribal or 
national quality in institutional Christianity 
comes out very plainly. The aid of. the 
Lord of Hosts is still invoked by both 
parties to international warfare, and each 
side praises and thanks Him for its successes, 
Indeed, the same spirit has often been ex- 
hibited in civil wars caused by religious 
differences. 

"N ow glory to the Lord of Hosts, from whom all 


glories are! 
ree glory es our sovereign Meee King Henry of 


n Navarre !” 
It is not many years. since an Archbishop of 
Canterbury caused thanks to be given. in 
all Anglican, churches that the Lord of 


; 
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Hosts had been in the English camp over 
against the Egyptians. Heretofore the great 
religions of the’ world have held out hopes: 
of direct interventions of. the deity, or some 
‘special deity, in favour of his faithful wor- 
shippers. [t was 
prophets who told King Hezekiah that the 
King of Assyria, who had approached 
Jerusalem with a great army, should not 
come into the city nor shoot an arrow 
there, and reported the Lord as saying, 
“T will’ defend this city to save it, for 
my own sake, and for my servant David’s 
sake.” “And it came to pass that night, 
that the angel of the Lord went forth, and 
smote in the camp of the Assyrians an 
hundred fourscore and five thousand: and 
when’ men arose early in the morning, be- 
hold, they were all dead ‘corpses.” The 
new religion cannot promise that sort of 
aid to either nations or individuals in peril. 

(4) In the religious life of the’ future the 
primary object will not be the personal 
welfare or safety of the individual in this_ 
world or‘any other. That safety, that wel- 
fare or salvation, may be incidentally se- 
cured, but it will not be the prime object in 
view. The religious person will’ not think 
of his own welfare or security, but of service 
to others, and of contributions to the com- 
mon good. Thenew religion will not teach 
that character is likely to be suddenly 
changed, either in this world or in any other, 
—although in any world a sudden oppor- 
tunity for improvement may present itself, 
and the date of that opportunity may bea 
precious remembrance. The new religion 
will not rely on either a sudden conversion 
in this world or a sudden paradise in 
‘the next, from out a sensual, selfish, or 
dishonest life. It will teach that repentance 
wipes ott nothing in the past, andis only 
‘the first step towards reformation, and a 
sign of a better future. 

(5) The religion of the future will not 
be propitiatory, sacrifical, or expiatory. In 
primitive society fear of the supernal 
powers, as represented in the awful forces 
of nature, was the root of religion.. These 
dreadful powers must be propitiated or 
placated, and they must be propitiated by 


sacrifices in the most'literal sense; and the | 


supposed offences of man must be expiated 
by sufferings, which were apt to be vicari- 
ous. Even the Hebrews offered human sacri- 
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the greatest of Jewish _ 
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fices for generations; and always a great 


part of their religious rites consisted in: 


sacrifices of animals. The Christian.church 
made a great step forward when it sub- 
stituted the burning of incense: for the 
burning of bullocks and doves; but . to 
this ‘day there survives not only in the 


1 


doctrines but in the practices. of the Chris-_ 


tian church the principle of expiatory sac- 
rifice. It will be an immense advance if 
twentieth-century Christianity can be puri~ 
fied from all these survivals of barbarous, or 
semi-barbarous, religious conceptions, be- 


cause they imply such an unworthy idea of. 


God. . | 
(6) The religion of the future will not 
perpetuate the Hebrew anthropomorphic 
representations of God, conceptions which 
were carried in large measure into institu- 
tional Christianity. It will not think of 
God as an enlarged.and glorified man, who 


walks “in the garden in the cool of the . 


day;”’ or as a judge deciding between 
human litigants, or as a king, Pharaoh, or 
emperor, ruling arbitrarily his subjects, or 
as. the patriarch who, in the early history 
of the race, ruled his family absolutely. 
These human functions will cease to re- 
present adequately the attributes of God. 
The nineteenth century has made all these 
conceptions of deity look archaic and crude. 

(7) The religion “of the future will not be 
gloomy, ascetic, or maledictory. It will 
not deal chiefly with sorrow and death, 
but with joy and life. it will not care so 
much to account for the evil and the ugly 
in the world as to interpret the good-and 
the beautiful. It will believe in no malig- 
nant powers—neither in Satan nor in 
witches, neither in the evil eye nor in the 
malign suggestion. When its 
encounters a wrong or evil in the world, 
his impulse will be to search out its origin, 
source, Or cause, that he may attackit at 
its starting-point. He may not speculate 
on the origin of evil in general, but will 
surely try to discover the best way to 
eradicate the particular evil or wrong he 
has recognized. 

Having thus considered what.the religion 


of the future .will not be, let us now 


consider what its positive elements will be. ¢¢ 


The new thought of God will be its most 
characteristic element. This ideal wilt 


comprehend the Jewish Jehovah, thé 


disciple. 
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Christian Universal Father, the modern 
physicist’s omnipresent and 
Energy, and the biological conception of a 
Vital Force. The Infinite Spirit pervades 
the universe, just as the spirit of a man 
pervades his body, and acts,’ consciously 
or unconsciously,- in every atom of it. 
The twentieth century will accept literally 
and implicity St. Paul’s statement, “In Him 
we live, and move, and have our being,” 
and God is that vital atmosphere, or inces- 
sant inspiration. The new religion is 
therefore thoroughly monotheistic, its God 
being the ‘one infinite force; but this one 
God is not withdrawn or removed, but 
indwelling, and especially dwelling in every 
living creature. God isso absolutely im- 
manent in all things, animate and inani- 
mate, that no mediation is needed between 
him and the least particle of his creation. 
In his moral attributes, he is for every man 
the multiplication to infinity of all the 
noblest, tenderest, and most potent qualities 
which that man has ever seen or imagined 
in a human being. In this sense every man 
makes his own picture of God. Every age, 
barbarous or civilized, happy or unhappy, 
improving or degenerating, frames its own 
conception of God within the limits of its 
own experiences and imaginings. In this 
sense, too, a humane religion has to wait 
for a humane generation. ‘The central 
thought of the new religion will therefore 
be a humane and worthy idea of God, tho- 
roughly consistent with the nineteenth-cen- 
tury revelations concerning man and nature, 
and with all the tenderest and loveliest 
teachings which have come down to us from 
the past. 


The scientific doctrine of one omnipre- 


sent, eternal Energy, informing and _ ins- 
piring the whole creation at every instant 
of time and throughout the infinite spaces, 
is fundamentally and completely inconsis- 
tent with the dualistic conception which 
Sets spirit over against matter, good over 
against evil, man’s wickedness against God’s 
righteousness, and Satan against Christ. 
Phe doctrine of God’s immanence is also 
inconsistent with the conception that he once 
set the universe a-going and then withdrew, 
1eaving the universe to be operated under 
physical laws, which were his vicegerents 
or substitutes. If God is thoroughly im- 
manent ‘in the entire creation, there can be 





exhaustless . 


flying troops. : 
and speaks in ringing tones, but its appeal 
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no “secondary causes,” in either the materi- 
al or the spiritual universe. The new reli- 
gion rejects absolutely the conception that 
man is an alien in the world, or that God is 
alienated from the world. It rejects also 
the entire conception of man as a fallen 
being, hopelessly wicked, and _ tending. 
downward by nature ; andit makes this em- 
phatic rejection of long-accepted beliefs 
because it finds them all inconsistent with 
a humane, civilized, or worthy idea of God. 
If, now, man discovers God through self- 
consciousness, or, in other words, if it 1s the 
human soul through which God is revealed, 
the race has come to the knowledge of God 
through knowledge of itself; and the best 
knowledge of God comes through knowledge 
of the best of the race. Men have always 
attributed to man a spirit distinct, from his 
body, though immanent in it.. No one of 
us is willing to identify himself with his 
body ;. but on the contrary every one now 
believes, and all men have believed, that. 
there is in a man an animating, ruling, 
characteristic essence, or spirit, whichis him- 
self. This spirit, dull or bright, petty or 
grand, pure or foul, looks out of the eyes, 
sounds in the voice, and appears in the 
bearing and manners of each individual. It 
is something just as real as the ‘body, and 
more characteristic. To every influential 
person it gives far the greater part of his 
power. It is what we call the personality. 
This spirit, or soul, is the most effective part 


_of every human being, and is recognized as 


such, and always has been. It can use a 
fine body more effectively than it can a poor 
body, but it can do wonders through an 
inadequate body. In the crisis of a losing 
battle, it isa human soul that rallies the 
It looks out of Hashing eyes, 


is to other souls, and not to other bodies. 
In the midst of terrible natural catastrophes, 
—earthquakes, storms, conflagrations, vol- 
canic eruptions,—when men’s best works 
are being destroyed and thousands of lives 
are ceasing suddenly and horribly, it 1s not 
afew especially good human bodies which 
steady the survivors, maintain order, and 
organize the forces of rescue and relief. 
It is a few superior souls.. The leading men 
and women in any society, savage or ¢ivi- 
lized, are the strongest personalities,—the 


‘personality being primarily spiritual, and 
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only secondarily bodily. Recognizing ‘to 
the full these simple and obvious facts, the 
future religion will pay homage to all right- 
eous and loving persons who inthe past 
havé exemplified, and made intelligible to 
their contemporaries, intrinsic goodness and 
effluent good-will. It will be an all-saints 
religion. It will treasure up all tales of 
human excellence and virtue. It will rever- 
ence the discoverers, teachers, martyrs, and 
apostles of liberty, purity, and righteousness. 
It will respect and honor all strong and 
lovely human beings,—seeing m them in 


finite measure qualities similar to those 


which they adore in God. Recognizing in 
every great and lovely human person an 
individual will-power which is the essence 
of the personality it will naturally and in- 
evitably attribute to God a similar individual 
will-power, the essence of his infinite per- 
sonality. In this simple and natural faith 
there will be no place for metaphysical 
complexities or magical rites, much less for 
obscure dogmas, the result of compromises in 
turbulent conventions. It is anthropomor- 
phic; but what else cana human view of 
God's personality be? The finite can study 
and describe the infinite only through 
analogy; parallelism, and simile; but that 
is a ‘good way. The new religion will 
animate and guide ordinary men and wo- 
men who are putting into practice religious 
conceptions which result directly from their 
own observation and precious expertence of 
tenderness, sympathy, trust, and solemn joy. 
It will be most welcome to the men and 
women who cherish and exhibit incessant, 
all-comprehending good-will. These are 
the ‘‘good” people. These are the only 
genuinely civilized persons, 


To the wretched, sick, and downtrodden 


of the earth, religion has in the past held 
out hopes of future compensation. When 
precious ties of affection have been broken, 
religion has held out prospects of immediate 
‘and.eternal blessings for the departed ; and 
has promised happy reunions in another 
and a better world. To a human soul, 
lodged in an imperfect, feeble, or suffering 
body; some of the older religions have held 
out the expectation of deliverance by death, 
and of entrance upon a rich, competent, 
and happy life,—-in short, for present human 
ills, however crushing, the widely accepted 
religions have offered either a second life, 
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presumably immortal, under the happiest 
conditions, or at least peace, rest, and a 
happy oblivion. Can the future religion 


‘promise that sort of compensation for the 


ills of this world, any more than it can 


promise icacul ous aid against threatened | 


disaster? A candid reply to this inquiry 
involves the statement that in the future 
religion there will be nothing “supernatural.” 
This does not mean that life will be strip- 
ped of mystery or wonder, or that the range 
of natural law has been finally determined ; 

but that religion, like all else, must conform 
to natural law so far as the range of law 
has been determined. In this sense the 
religion of the future will be a -natural 
religion, In all its theory and all its prac- 
tice it will be completely natural. It will 
place no reliance on any sort of magic, or 
miracle, or other violation of, or exception 
to, the laws of nature. It will perform no 


miagical rites, use no occult process, count-- 


on no abnormal interventions of supernal 


powers, and admit no possession of super- 
natural gifts, whether transmitted or con- 
ferred, by any tribe, class, or family of men. 
Its sacraments will be, not invasions of law 
by miracle, but the visible signs of a natural 
spiritual grace, or of -a natural hallowed 
custom. It may preserve historical rites 
and ceremonies, which, in times past, have 
represented the expectation of magical or 
miraculous effects; but it will be content 
with natural interpretations of such rites 
and ceremonies. Its priests will be men 
especially interested in religious’ thought, 
possessing unusual gifts of speech’ on devo- 
tional subjects, ‘and trained in the best 
methods of improving the social and indus- 
trial conditions of human life. There will 
always be need of such public teachers and 
spiritual leaders, heralds, and prophets. It 
should be observed, however, that many 
happenings and processes which were 
formerly regarded as’ supernatural have, 
with the increase of knowledge, come to be 
regarded as completely natural. 


posed supernatural is, therefore, not fixed 
but changeable. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the completely, 
natural quality of the future religion ex- 
cludes -from it many of the religious com- 
pensations and consolations of the past. — 
Twentieth-century soldiers, going . into 


The line. 
between the supposed natural and the sup- A 


. 


poe sufferings or 


‘bruised by a rough or dirty 
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battle, will not be able to say to each other, 
as Moslem soldiers did in the tenth century, 
“If we are killed today, we shall meet again 
to-night in Paradise.” Even now, the mother 
who loses her babe, or the husband his wife, 
by a preventable disease, is seldom able to 
say simply, “It is the will of God! The 
babe-—or the woman—is better off in heaven 
than on earth. I resign this dear object of 
love and devotion, who has gone to a 
happier world.” The ordinary consolations 
of institutional Christianity no longer satis- 
fy intelligent people whose lives are broken 
by the sickness or premature death of those 
they love. The new religion will not 
attempt to reconcile men and women to 
present ‘ills by promises of future blessed- 
ness, either for themselves or for others. 
Such promises have done infinite mischief 
in the world, by inducing men to be patient 
deprivations against 
‘which they should have incessantly strug- 
gled. The advent of a just freedom for the 
mass Of mankind has been delayed: for cen- 
turies by just this effect of compensatory 
promises issued by churches. 

The religion of the future will approach 
the whole subject of evil from another side, 
that of resistance and prevention. The 
Breton sailor, who had had his arm poisoned 
by a dirty fish-hook which had entered his 
finger, made a votive offering at the shrine 
of the Virgin Mary, and prayed for a cure. 
The workman to-day, who gets cut or 
instrument, 
goes to a surgeon, who applies an antisep- 
tic dressing to the wound, and prevents the 
poisoning, That surgeon is one of the 
ministers of the new religion. When dwel- 
lers in a slum suffer the familiar evils caused 
by overcrowding, impure food, and cheerless 
labor, the modern true believers contend 
against the sources of such misery by pro- 


- viding public baths, playgrounds, wider and 


‘cleaner streets, better dwellings, and more 


effective schools,—that is, they attack the 
sources of physical and moral evil. The 


Knew religion cannot supply the old sort of 


consolation; but it can diminish the need of 


sions for consolation. 

A further change in religious thinking has 
“ already occurred on the subject of human 
pain. Pain was generally regarded asa pun- 
ishme.it for sin, or as a means of moral 


Roepe or reduce the number of occa- 
w 
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training, or as an expiation, vicarious or 
direct. Twentieth-century religion, gradu- 
ally perfected-in this respect during the last 
half of the nineteenth-century, regards hu- 
man pain as an evil to be relieved and pre- 
vented by the promptest means possible, 
and by any sort of available means physi- 
cal, mental, or moral; and, thanks to the 
progress of biological and chemical science, 
there is comparatively little physical pain 
now-a-days which cannot be prevented or 
relieved. The invention of anaesthetics has 
brought into contempt the expiatory, or 
penal, view of human pain inthis world. 
The younger generations listen with incre- 
dulous smiles to the objection made only a 
little more than sixty years ago by some 
divines of the Scottish Presbyterian church 
to the employment of chloroform in child- 
birth, namely, that the physicians were in- 
terfering with the execution of a curse pro- 
nounced by the Almighty. 

A similar change is occurring in regard 
to the conception of divine justice. The 
evils in this world have been regarded as . 
penalties inflicted by a just God on human 
beings who had violated his jaws; and the 
justice of God played a great part in his im- 
agined dealings with the human race. The 
future religion will not undertake to describe 
or even imagine, the justice of God. We are 
today so profoundly dissatisfied with human 
justice, although it 1s the result of centuries 
of experience of social‘good and ill in this 
world, that we may well distrust human 
capacity to conceive of the justice of a 
morally perfect, infinite being. The civiliz- 
ed nations now recognize the fact that legal 
punishments usually fail of their objects, 
or cause wrongs and evils greater than 
those for which the punishments were 
inflicted; so that penology, or the science. 
of penalties, has still to be created. It is 
only very lately that the most civilized 
communities began to learn how to deal 
with criminal tendencies in the young. In 
the eyes of God human beings must all 
seem very young. Since our ideas of God’s 
modes of thinking and acting are necessarily 
based on the best human attainments in 
similar directions, the new religion cannot 
pretend to understand God's Justice, in as 
much as there is no human experience‘ of 
public justice fit to serve as the foundation 
for a true conception of God’s. The new 
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religion will magnify and iaad God’s love 
and compassion, and will not venture to 
state what the justice of God may, or may 
not, require of himself, or of any of his 
finite creatures. This will be one of the 
great. differences between the future religion 
and the past. Institutional Christianity as 
a rule condemned the mass of mankind to 
eternal torment; partly because the leaders 


of the churches thought they understood: 


completely the justice of God, and partly 
because the exclusive possession of means 
-of deliverance gave the churches some 
restraining. influerice over even. the boldest 
sinners, and much over the timid. The 
new religion will make no such pretensions, 


and will teach no such horrible and pete 


doctrines. 

Do you ask what consolation for ian 
ills the new religion will offer? I answer, 
the consolation which often comes to the 
sufferer from being more 
others than he was before the loss or the 
suffering for which consolation is needed ; 
the consolation of being ene’s self wiser 
and tenderer than before, and _ therefore 
more able to be serviceable to human kind 


in the best ways; the consolation through 
the sweet 


_ the memory, which preserves. 
fragrance of characters and lives no longer 
in ‘presence, recalls the joys and achieve- 


ments of those lives while ¢till ‘within mortal 


view, and treasures up and multiplies the 
good - 
such a religion, has no tendency to diminish 
the. force in this world, or any other, of the 
best human imaginings concerning, the 
nature of the infinite Spirit immanent in 
the universe. It urges its disciples to 
believe that as the best and happiest man 


is he who best loves and serves, so the soul . 


of the universe finds its perfect bliss and 
efficiency in supreme and universal love 
and service. It sees evidence in the moral 


history of the human race that a loving: 


God rules the universe. Trust in His 
supreme rule is genuine consolation and 
support under’ many human trials and 
sufferings. Nevertheless, although brave 
and patient endurance of evils’ is always 
admirable, and generally happier than 
timid or impatrent conduct under suffering 
or wrong, it must be admitted that endur- 
ance or constancy is not consolation, and 
that there are’ many physical and mental 


” 





serviceable to . 


‘influences they’ exerted. Moreover, 


‘lay down. his life for his friend.” 


disabilities and injuries for which there is 
no consolation in a literal sense. Human 
skill may mitigate or palliate some. of them, 
human sympathy and kindness may make 
them more bearable, but neither religion nor, 
philosophy | offers any See consolation 
for them, or ever has. ; 
In thus describing the eansoiions for hu- - 


_ man woes and evils which such a religion can 


offer, its‘ chief motives have béen depicted. 
It will teach a universal good-will, under 
the influence of which men. will do: their 
duty, and at the same time,. promote their: 
own happiness. The devotees of a religion 
of service will ‘always be asking what 
they ‘can contribute to’ the -.common 
good; but their greatest service must 
always be to’ increase the stock of good- 
will among men. ‘One of the’ worst ° 
of chrorfic human evils is working for 
daily bread without any-interest in the g 
work, and with ill-will towards the insti- 
tution dr person. that provides the work. 
The work of the world must be done; and 
the great question is, shall it be done happi- 
ly or unhappily ? Much of itis today done 
unhappily. fhe-new religion will contri- 
bute powerfully towards the: reduction of 
this mass of unnecessary misery, and will | 
do so chiefly by promoting good-will 


= 


; among men. 


. A’ paganized . Hebrew-Christianity has 
unquestionably rade, much of . personal 
sacrifice’ as a religious duty. The new — 


_ religion will greatly qualify the supposed i 


duty of sacrifice, and will regard all sacrifice * 
as unnecessary and injurious, excépt those 
which love'dictates’ and justifies. ..‘“Greater 
love hath no man than this, that aman -, 
Self- 
sacrifice is not a good ora merit in itself ; 
it must be intelligent and loving to be 
meritorious, and the object in view must. 
be worth its price. Giving up attractive . 
pleasures or labours in favor of some higher ' 
satisfaction, or some engrossing work, is. 
not self-sacrifice. It is a ‘renunciation of 


inferior or irrelevant - objects: “in favor 
of one superior object;' it 1s only: 
the intelligent inhibition of » whatever 
distracts from the main pursuit, or. “the 
worthiest task. Here, again, the new}! 
religion ‘will teach that happiness Boe}; 
with dutifulness even in this world. . 


All the religions have been, to a great: i : 
+. oy i 
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or less extent, uplifting and inspiring, in 
the sense that they raised men’s, thought 
to some power above them, to some being 
or beings, which have more power and more 
duration than the worshippers had. When 
kings or emperors were deified, they were 
idealized, and so lifted men’s thoughts out 
of the daily round of their ordinary lives. 


As the objects of worship became nobler, 


purer, and kinder with the progress of civi- 
‘lization, the prevailing religion became 
more stimulating to magnanimity and right- 
“eousness. Will the future religion be as 
helpful to the spirit of man ? Will it touch 
his imagination as the anthropomorphism 
of Judaism, polytheism, Islam, and paganiz- 
ed Christianity have done? Can it be as 
moving ‘to the human soul as the deified 
powers of naturé, the various gods and 
goddesses that’ inhabited sky, ocean, moun- 
tains, groves, and streams, or the numerous 
deities revered in the various Christian 
communions,—God the Father, the Son of 
God, the Mother of God, the Holy Ghost, 
and the host of tutelary saints? All these 


objects of worship have greatly moved the 


human soul, aid have inspired men to 
thoughts and deeds of beauty, love, and 
duty. Will the new religion do as much? 
It is reasonable to expect that it will. The 


sentiments of awe and reverence, and the 


love of beauty and goodness, will remain, 
and will increase in strength and influence. 
All the natural human affections will remain 
in full force. The new religion will foster 
' powerfully a virtue which is comparatively 
new in the world—the love of truth and 
the passion for seeking it, and the truth 
will progressively make men free ; so that 


. the coming generations will be freer, and 


therefore more productive and stronger than 
the preceding. , 
-not-worship their ancestors; but they will 
have a stronger sense of the descent of the 
present from the past than men have ever 
had before, and each generation will feel 


more strongly than .ever before its indebt- 


edness to the preceding. 

The two sentiments which most inspire 
men to good deeds are love and hope. 
; Religion should give freer and more rational 
_play to these two sentiments than the world 
. has heretofore witnessed; and the love and. 
“hope will be thoroughly grounded in and 
on efficient, serviceable, . visible, actual, and 


- 


The new religionists. will - 


a 
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concreté deeds and conduct. When a man 
works. out a successful treatment for:cerebro- 
spinal meningitis—a disease: before which 


medicine was absolutely helpless a dozen 


years ago—by applying to the discovery of 
a remedy ideas and processes invented or 
developed by other..men studying other 
diseases, he does a great work of love, 
prevents for the future the breaking of 
innumerable tres of love, and establishes 
good grounds jor hope of many like benefits 
for human ‘generations to come. The men 
who do such things in the present world 
are ministers of the religion of the future. 
The future religion will prove, has proved, 
as effective as any of the older ones in inspir- 
ing men to love and serve: their fellow- 
beings,—and that-is the true object and 
end of all philosophies and all religions; 
for that is the way to make men better and 
happier, alike the servants and the served. 
The future religion will have the attribute 
of universality and of adaptability to-the’ 
rapidly increasing stores of knowledge and 
power over nature acquired by the human 
race. As the religion of a child: is inevita-— 
bly very different from that of an adult, and. 
must grow up with-the child, so the religion 
of a race whose capacities are rapidly en- 
larging ‘must be capable of correspond- 
ing development. The religion of any 
single individual ought to’ grow up with 
him all. the way from infancy to age; 


and the same is, true of the religion 
ofarace. Itis bad for any people to stand 
still in their governmental conceptions 


and practices, or in thé organization of their 
industries, Gr in any of their arts or trades 
even the oldest; but it is much worse fora 
people to stand stillin their religious concep-. 
tions and practices. Now, the new religion 
affords an indefinite scope, or range, for 
progress and development. It rejects. all the 
limitations of family, tribal, or national 
religion. It is not bound to any dogma, 
creed, book, or institution. It has the whole 
world for the field’ of the loving labors of. 
its disciples; and its fundamental precept 
of serviceableness ‘admits an infinite variety 
and range in both time and space. It is. 


_ very simple, and therefore possesses an im- 


portant element of durability. It is the 
complicated things that get out of order. 


“Its symbols will not relate to sacrifice or 


dogma; but it will doubtless have symbols, 
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which will represent its love of liberty, 
truth, and beauty. It will also have social 
rites and reverent observances; for it will 
wish to commemorate the good thoughts 
and deeds which have come down from 
former generations. It will have its saints ; 
but its canonizations will be based on 
grounds somewhat new. It will have its 
heroes; but they must have shown a loving, 
disinterested, or protective courage. It will 
have its communions, with the Great Spirit, 
with the spirits of the departed, and with 
living fellow-men of like minds. Working 
together will be one of its fundamental 
ideas;—of men with God, of men with 
prophets, leaders, and teachers, of men with 
one another, of men’s intelligence with the 
forces of nature. [t will teach only such 
uses of authority as are necessary to secure 
the co-operation of several or many people 
to one end; and the discipline it will advo- 
cate will be training in the development of 
co-operative good-will. 

Will such a religion as this make progress 
in the twentieth-century world? You have 
-heardin this Summer School of Theology 
much about the conflict between materialism 
and religious idealism, the revolt against 
long-accepted dogmas, the frequént occur- 


ence of waves reform, sweeping through and ° 


sometimes over the churches, the effect of 
modern philosophy, ethical theories, social 
hopes, and democratic principles on the 
establ shed churches, and the abandonment 
of churches altogether by a large proportion 
of the population in countries mainly Pro- 
testant. You know, too, how other social 
organizations have, in some considerable 
measure, taken the place of churches. 
Millions of Americans find in Masonic orga- 
nizations, lodges of Odd Fellows, benevo- 
lent and fraternal societies, granges, and 
trades-unions, at once their practical reli- 
gion, and the satisfaction of their social 
needs. So far as these multifarious organi- 
zations carry men and women out of. their 
individual selves, and teach them mutual 
regard and social and industrial co-operation, 
they approach the field and functions of the 
religion of the future. The Spiritualists, 
Christian Scientists, and mental healers of 
all sorts manifest a good deal of ability to 
draw. people away from the traditional 


churches, and to discredit traditional dog-- 


mas and formal creeds.. Nevertheless, the 
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kindred churches 


great mass of the people remain attached 
to the traditional churches, and are likely 
to remain so,— partly because of their tender 
associations with churches in the grave 
crises of life, and partly because their actual 
mental condition still permits them to accept 
the beliefs they have inherited or been 
taught while young. The new religion 


will therefore make but slow progress, so’ 


far as outward organization goes. It will, 
however, progressively modify the creed 
and religious practices of all the existing 
churches, and change their symbolism and 


their teachings concerning the conduct of | 
Since its chief doctrine is the doctrine. 


life. 
of asublime unity of substance, force, and 
spirit, and its chief precept is, Be serviceable, 
it will exert a strong uniting’ influence 
among men. 
Since it is certain that men are steadily 
gaining more and more freedom in thought, 
speech, and action, civilized society might as 
well assume that it will be quite im possible to 
unite all religiously-minded people through 
any dogma, creed, ceremony, observance, or 
ritual. All these are divisive, not uniting, 
wherever a reasonable freedom exists. The 
new religion proposes asa basis of unity, 
first, its doctrine of animmanent and Joving 
God, and secondly, its precept, Be service- 
able to fellow-men. Already there are many 
signs in the free countries of the world that 
different religious denominations can unite 
in good work to promote human welfare. 
The support of hospitals, dispensaries, and 
asylums by persons connected with all sorts 
of religious denominations, the union of all 
denominations in carrying on Associated 
Charities in large cities, the success of the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations, and 
the numerous efforts to form federations of 
for practical purposes, 
all testify to the feasibility of extensive 
co-operation in good works. Again, the 
new religion cannot create any caste, eccle- 
siastical class, or exclusive sect founded on 
a rite. On these grounds it is not unreason- 
able to imagine that the new religion will 
prove a unifying influence, and a strong 
reinforcement of democracy. ™ 


Whether it will prove as efficient to deter ) 


men from doing wrong and to encourage 
them todo right as the prevailing religions 


have been, is a question which only ex- 


perience can answer. In these two respects 


te 
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neither the threats nor the promises of the 
older religions have been remarkably 
successful ‘in society at large. The fear 
of hell has not proved effective to deter men 
from wrong-doing, and heaven has never yet 
been described in terms very attractive to 
the average man or woman. Both are 
indeed.unimaginable. The great geniuses, 
‘like Dante and Swedenborg, have produced 
only fantastic and incredible pictures of 
either state. The modern man _ would 
hardly feel any appreciable loss of motive- 
power toward good or away from evil if 
heaver were burnt and hell quenched. The 


prevailing Christian conceptions of heaven: 


dnd hell have hardly any more influence 
with educated’ people in these days than 
Olympus and Hades have. The modern 
mind craves an immediate motive or leading, 
good for today on this earth. The new 


F a girl were asked before birth whether 
“she would like to be born in the East 
or the West, she would probably reply: 
‘And why must [be born atall?”’ True it 
is that woman’s condition in all countries 
is-one of sad servitude. The vast majority 
of men too are in a state of moral, intellec- 
tual, economic and political bondage all 
over the world. But woman occupies a 
still lower position. In her case, the old 
Oriental form of obsequious address acquires 
a fearfully literal significance :—‘“* The slave 
of a slave.” 

One thing is certain, as this article will 
demonstrate,’and that is that there is not 
much to choose between the East and the 
West in this respect. Misstonaries and 
self-complacent Europeans and Americans 
declare that woman occupies an exalted 
‘social position in the. West, that she is 
respected and honoured as man’s equal, that 
she ennobles and purifies society by her 
presence, that she enjoys true freedom and 
great opportunities for education, and that 
she is immeasurably happier, cleverer and 
nobler in the West than in the backward 
ignorant Asiatic countries,- All this talk is 
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religion builds on the actual experience of 


men and women, and of human society as 
a whole. The motive powers it relies on 


_ have been, and are, at work in innumerable 


human lives; and its beatific visions and 
its hopes are better grounded than those of 
traditional religion, and finer, because free 
from all selfishness, and from the imagery 
of governments, courts, social distinctions, 
and war. a 

Finally, this twentieth-century religion 
is to be in harmony with the great secular 
movements of modern society—democracy,. 
individualism, social idealism, the zeal for. 
education, the spirit of research, the modern 
tendency to welcome the new, the fresh 
powers of preventive medicine, and the 
recent advances in business and industrial 


ethics. 


WOMAN IN THE:>WEST 


very fine and inspiring, but it has only one 
small defect: itis:false. Burke exclaimed 
on hearing of the execution of Marie 
Antoinette, Queen of France, in 1793 :— 
“The age of chivalry is gone.” He was 
wrong; the age of chivalry had never 
existed. All this cant about man’s respect - 
and Jove for woman in the West is a disgust- 
ing he. As regards woman, man is the 
same gross brutal egoist everywhere. In 
going from Turkey to England, a woman 
changes her geographical but not her social 
position. If Western women are free from 
some evils that afflict their Eastern sisters, 
there are others perhaps greater evils from 
which they suffer’ in the “enlightened” 
countries, to which Asiatic youths are 
taught to look for their ideals. Slight 
differences of condition make no radical 
change. Advantages are counterbalanced 
by disadvantages. And beneath all masks 
and disguises peers forth the same old’ 
figure of the unchivalrous disdainful indif- 
ferent man-brute, and the stunted, weak, 
timid, dependent,:and ignorant slave— 
woman. The boasted “higher” position of 
woman in the West is a myth. It is an 


~ 


- fact is worth a thousand fibs. 
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"working class, and the upper classes. 
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instance of hypnotism by auto-suggestion 
in the case of many European men and 
women. 

The opinions expressed 3 in this article are 


based.on personal observation-of ‘social life 
in several countries and among all classes, 


corrected and supplemented by the testi- 
mony of representative thinkers and the 
still more eloquent evidence of facts. One 
And. seeing is 
believing. As a doubting Thomas, I have 
not been able to believe without seeing, 
even though I was in danger of losing my 
share of the evangelical benediction, 

For the purpose of discussion, I shall 


- divide the women of Europe and America 


the 
This 
includes the , “middle 
control the politics of 


into two sharply marked classes: 


latter 
classes,” 


area oly 
which 


Europe, and the few fortunate or unfor- 


tunate adventurers who are called “the 
upper ten,” because they have drawn soine 
prizes in the lottery of business or birth. 
{ shall try to describe the condition of the 


women of each class, and leave my readers’ 


to judge. if a social system, which tolerates 
such injustice and misery, and which con- 


_ demns its delicate women to a life of such 


servitude and, degradation, can be said to 
be permeated with the spirit of chivalry or 
ever ordinary respect for woman. By their 
fruits, ye shall judge them. And _ the 
Western man is to be judged by his actions, 
individual: and collective, and not by his 
professions. Hypocrites and tyrants have 
always been adepts in the use of the voca- 
bulary of benevolence and virtue. Let us 
not be deceived by words. 

I shall begin with the upper classes first, 
as they are supposed to provide ideal cond1- 
tions for women, and boast of education, 
freedom, and self-respect for them in the 
hearing of the whole world. It is this rotten 
class, that is the object of the simple Oriental 
Scholar’s envy and admiration, when he 


‘considers the question of the position of 


woman. He sees the ladies go to college, 
play the piano, read the newest books, 
deliver lectures and write'novels; and he is 
enraptured at the sight. He immediately 
accepts the formula of the “higher position” 
of woman in-the West, which has been 


patented for export to Asia by missionaries 
and other apostles of “civilisation.” 


. 
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‘under 


| He 


does not see the hypocrisy, the misery, the 


- contempt, the awful cruelty that are con- . 
_ cealed beneath this fair show of beauty and 


accomplishments. He does not know that. 

all this refinement is an additional, insult to . 
woman, and is the product of circumstances | 
involving the acutest suffering to all women, 
and the denial of common human rights to 
them by this society of gallant men. He 
cannot realise that this middle class and 
upper society is like unto a whitened sepul-, 
chre. He does not see its hidden machi- 
nery of lies, cruelties, 
which is: crushing the women every moment 
its monstrous wheels. He cannot 
hear the wail of the maiden between the 


insults and agonies, -_ 


A 


tunes of the piano, or. see the tears of the °- 


wife on her smiling face, rubbed and scrub- 


bed and polished for social decorum. Ape 


pearances are deceptive, as they say; but 
nowhere are they so misleading and menda~ 
cious, so infernally false and faithless, as in 
this same educated and cultured European 
society in which woman is said to occupy 
an incomparably “higher” position than in 
Morocco or Kordofan. 

In this society, the life of a woman 
between the age of 15 and her death is one 
continual crucifixion. I speak in general 
terms, and am not concerned ‘wnth individual 
exceptions. And why is this so? 
of the extreme difficulty of economic sup- ' 
port for women. Woman must eat and 
drink and wear clothes, and she must there-,_ 
fore find some man to keep her. For under’ 


4 


Because | 


our present social system, that is the only ; 


way for a woman to escape starvation. 
Man is the master of food, and its sole dis- 
penser. Now this great civilised society 
is exquisitely ruthless in its arrangements 
for this necessary provision for woman. 
That is the starting-point of every living 
creature’s life—the search for means to live, | 
for food, fuel, clothing and medicine. Even 
the most. angelic ladies cannot live-on air’ 
or ether. So with this all-important ques- 
tion of marriage, the tragedy of woman's 
life begins. 
West than in the East, for in the East, the. 
duty of finding a bread-winner devolves on 
the girl’s parents. 
not to go in search of a home. ‘Society’ 
does her the service of anticipating: her - 
greatest need. But here, by a strange re-_ 
finement of cruelty, a girl in her teens is’ 


The young maiden hast, 


34 rae 
ee oR 


4 
+ 


Itis a sadder tragedy in the 4 





' Freedom to die of starvation is not so. 


* 


t 
par 
‘ 


left to herself to find some one in the wide 
world to “love” her~as the high-sounding 
phrase goes. What it really means is that 
the poor lonely girl is to hunt for herself 
inthe dark jungle of tea-parties, dances, 
“church-parades,” friendly dinners and 


summer-resorts for meat and drink for her 


life. What cruelty in the name-‘of “freedom 
of choice” in marriage! What ghostly 
sacrifices are offered under the pretext of 
“love”! Carlyle once said in the bitterness 
of his heart: “Freedom is.a ‘divine’ thing. 


divine.” That is exactly how the average 
European girl feels, or ought to feel, when 


she is complimented on the possession of 


J 


} 
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“freedom”’ in her love affairs. . 

And here comes the utility of music, and 
college education, and dancing. and ins- 
truction in “deportment.” It will surprise 
my readers to learn that there are profes- 
sors of “deportment” in all towns in Europe. 
Now what does this -‘deportment” mean ? 
Is it possible that young ladies, who are 
brought up in cultured middle-class homes, 
do not know how to.behave themselves in 
society? Is it probable that they have not 
beén taught by their mothers that it is 
improper to bite one’s nails, or blow one’s 
nose, Or interrupt another person in con- 
versation, or have dirty-hands at the dinner- 
table? ..What.is the business of these pro- 
fessors of “deportment”? As a matter of 
fact, this art of deportment does not refer 


*to such social amenities as we understand, 


and as we. all learn at our mother’s knees. 
It is the art, of appearing very attractive 
and bewitching in society. It is the art of 
baiting the hook with the biggest fly. It is 
an education in coquetry and artificial 
behaviour. I shall never forget how puzzled 
I felt, when | sawa young lady assume a 
peculiar expression of amiability and look 
at her interlocutors with an altogether 
indescribable leer in her eyes, (which was 
probably intended to be graceful, but had 
just the opposite effect), whenever she said 
“Good .Morning” or “Good+bye,” to any 
person. | was thinking how and. why this 
lady can suddenly begin to smile and look 
so funny, when she greets others, even per- 
fect strangers. And then it flashed on my 
mind that all this facial contortion was 
part of the “deportment,” which had been 
learned at such cost at the professor’s, The 
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‘merciful method. 


4t 


lady was trying to look charming and fasci- 
nating! That was all. But as she was 
rather ugly, her efforts made her more ridi- 
culous than beautiful. . : 
Similarly the ptano-thrumming is an 
institution, not because all European girls 
have a musical ear, or because all European 
gentlemen like this intolerable drawing- 
room screeching, but because it is an 
“accomplishment,” #.¢., it is a weapon in the 
marriage-hunt, or a bid in the marriage- 
market. Marriage is secured by woman in 
Europe .in two ways:—by a hunt, or by. 
purchase. The latter is often the more 
Now it is clear thata 
hunter must have good weapons. And this 
music and dancing are really the girl’s 
trade. She learns them, not because the 
Europeans love a refined domestic life, but 
because these things constitute her business, 
She persecutes the piano, as her brother 
joins the ‘technical institute or the college 
of arts and scrences. In both cases, the 
object is not human improvement or deve- 
lopment, but that bugbear of mortal man. 
and woman in our civilisation, that tyrant 
of our boyhood and youth, our middle-age 
and our declining years, that lord of our 
affections, opinions, principles, beliefs and 
actions, that master of our speech and our 
silence, our love and our hate,—Bread and 
Butter. Marriage is for woman what a pro- 
fession isfora man. An unmarried woman 
isin the ranks of “the unemployed.” - And 
every girl is taught and schooled and drilled _ 
for this necessary object. To show that my 
interpretation of the value of this super- 
ficial veneer of “refinement” in European 
society is not a libel invented by my cynical 
fancy, I shall quote a few lines from 
Bernard Shaw’s famous play, ‘Man and 
Superman.” Mr. Shaw is one of the fore- 
most writers and thinkers of England at 


present, and enjoys an international repu- 


tation. He introduces a man and his 


friend’s wife talking in hell after death,— 
“Don Fuan—Come, Ana! donot look shocked: you 
know better than any of us.that marriage is a mantrap 
baited with simulated accomplishments and delusive 
idealizations. When your sainted mother, by dint of 
scoldings and punishments, forced you to learn how 
to play half-a-dozen pieces on the spinet—which she 
hated as much as you did—had she any other purpose 
than to delude your suitors into the belief that your 
husband would have in his home an angel who would 
fill it with melody, or at least play him to sleep after | 
dinner? You married my friend Ottavio; well, did 


ome me" ips . 


ral 


ou.ever open the spinet from the hour when the- 


shurch united him to you ? 


Ana.—You are a fool, Juan. A young married: 


yoman has something else to do than sit’ at the spinet 
vithout any support for her back: so she gets out of 
he habit of playing. - 

ne; she only throws away the bait when the bird is in 
che net. : . eum 


+ 


" Never shall I forget the feelings that came ° 


over me, whén I heard a girl. say that ‘she 
was, tired of sitting on a stool for five hours 
every day, but mammia’ wanted ‘her to do it. 
What a story of. slavery is implied in these 
pathetic words! The poor child was not 
developing her genuis for music, for she 
had none of it. She wasa slave-victim of 


man’s-sexual market, wasting her life in a - 


dark room, her weary fingers wandering 
listlessly over the keys, her ears ringing 


with the confused noise that she was ° 


making; while’ the flowers and the sun- 
shine called her. to play in-the .garden, and 


wonderful books: recording the marvels of, 


science beckoned to'her. with mute appeal, 
and’ her whole nature craved for growth, 
-tor freedom, for'play and frolic, for life and 
‘its unfoldment. 
is it? O the hecatombs of victims prepared 
for the. marriage-market; where men come 
-and examine the fair girls put up for sale, 
as the Moors examine the slaves they buy. 
The only difference is that the-Moor only 


wants a round supple form, or tough sinews: 
‘for. ‘domestrc labour, but the European’ 


exacts more—a -knowledge of,reading and 
writing, and of ‘a: thousand artificial blan- 
dishments and utterly useless trivialities, 
which have to-be acquired by. the girls 


‘before they can -hope to find.a husband. ‘ 


And thus all their talent is wasted, all their 
natural sweetness disappears, and cunning 
and. affectation become second nature to 


them. All girls-are passed through ‘the ‘same | 
mill, are stamped with the same trade-mark 


of conventionality and respectability, are 
provided with the same outfit of abominable 
music, awkward dancing, unsuitable educa- 
tron, .artificial manners, absurd notions of 
propriety; and degrading forms of vanity 
and ostentation, so that the . gentleman 
customer, ‘whoever he miay be, may be sure 
of. the genuine -article in his transaction. 


Any marks of individuality, any traits of | 


eccéntricity,, would ruin the woman’s 
chances for ever, for no wise man will “buy 


Don Fuan-=—Not if she loves music. No: believe 
the crushing out of all that 1s most 


in every. girl’s personality and forcing her 


or the marriage-market. 


If this is not slavery, what . 
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a. pig in a poke,” as the familiar saying 
puts it. IUhus does Europe waste ” its 
womanhood, Europe which is so anxious 
to preserve her coal supply and her foreign 
commerce! — ze : a 


. But the worst is not yet told. We are -in- 
. thé first act of the tragedy, which consists in 
valuable | 


. 


through a ,stupid discipline calculated to 
increasé her chances in the marriage-hunt 
Thén comes the 
actual period of suspense and misery. He 
youth is spent in frivolity and_ social dissi- 


pation, when she should be improving her 


mind, forming her views on great questions 


of religion and politics, and rounding off .. 


her personality to a beautiful, self-evolved 
whole. But. how can she, do-so, when the 
problem’ of bread faces her first,? So she 
must fatigue herself by attending tea parties 
and private concerts, and going:to live in 
boarding-houses inthe holiday season. The 
Moors and the Soudanese have at. least pro- 


vided a public slave-market, where all can_ 


meet. But this society isnot so consrder- 
ate for its women. The market is not in 
one spacious building like the Stock -fx- 
changé, or the Employment’ Agency. It 
consists. of an endless series of ‘social func- 


tions,” dances and parties, where young men 


and worhen meet. So the poor girls have.to 
go to all these tedious gatherings. 


It is sad © 
‘to see these poor girls dressing for these par-' 
ties, and tiring themselves out evening after, 


Her” ° 


Coe ae 


evening, or at longer intervals when in, their ., 


that every girl reasons in this way. But 


that is the true inwardness of the affair. - 


The slaves on the plantations did not think 
of the iniquities of the system under which 
they lived every moment of their lives; 


many of them-did not and could not. think 


heart of hearts they simply hate.the whole: ; 
show, and curse their fate. Jt is not implied 


atall. They only did the day’s work, bore. - 


the pain and the tou], and danced away the: 


night in mirth and glee. For thg. victims 
of servitude hug their chains, or at least their 


sensibility is dulled and blunted. Similarly) 


these unlucky girls do mot -argue in their 


niinds as I have been. doing. But that does. 


not change the truth one jot. When a girl 
begins to play the piano, ‘because her 
mamma ‘tells her, she does not ask, ‘And 
why, should I play the piano? Why should 


iS 
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[ not, go out and look - at the flowers and 


drink in the sunshine with the rose and the. 
linnet?” If she were wise enough-to ask such - 


questions,, mamima would .curtly reply: 
“Because you have to capture a husband 
when you are twenty, my child. 


all fine things, but they will not give you 


food and clothing and a roof to sleep under. 


You are not being prepared for true, 
abounding, natural, well-dévéloped life, 
but for the marriage-market. You cannot 
'be true to yourself, my girl, for then you 
may starve. So we’ have to follow ‘the 
directions issued by the controllers of the 
market. We can’t -help it, so go and learn 
that Highlanders’ march, dear, 
be silly. Do.” 

Then after cruelty in childhood comes 
contempt in youth, on’ the part of man in 
his relations to woman. ‘lhis marriage- 
hunt is a weary struggle indeed, suitor 
after suitor passes by, indifferent or disdain- 
ful. ‘The girls try all their artsof fascina~ 
tion. Fora young man can wait for a wife, 
but a young woman cannot - wait for a 
husband, both for economic and psycholo- 

gical reasons. Women want bread but 
' they want love too. 
want children to fill the void in their hearts. 
But this system does not. care for these 
primary rights of woman. She has to shift 
for herself, and find bread, love and a 
child by degrading herself to the position 
of a flatterer, buffoon and a fiddler. Love 
and motherhood’ are among the essential 
incontestable rights of woman. A child 1s 
even more precious to her than a vote. But 
this hopeless search embitters so many lives, 
‘blasts so many womanly virtues. How often 
‘| have seen unmarried women of twenty-five 
and thirty looking wistfully at the couples 
that enter in. at the church-door or pass 
them on the promenade. IT could almost feel 
that a sigh escaped their lips. And I have 
geen this. ignoble marriage-hunt in opera- 
tion. I have noticed all its shamelessness, its 
brutality, its gross injustices Young women 
must try to insinuate themselves into the 
good graces of young men by desperate 
means. And if they are ugly, they become 
veritable butterflies. 


to blame? «The call. of motherhood, even 


rrere than the need of maintenance, sounds 


loud and clear within them. But they 


Nature ‘bag some game 


and knowledge and true development are 


and don’t 


- And above all, they. 


‘Poor things, are they 


cannot have these blessings until.they find 
favour in the sight’ of some man: Can 
tyranny. go further? No pen can describe 
the anguish of those women who cannot 
find purchasers in the market or who fail to 
in this hunt... They are 
stranded, and no one pities them.: Their lot 
is one of terrible hardship in these upper 
classes. They become mere human wrecks, 
the refuse of the market, which the 
managers throw into the garbag ge box. 

Am. | drawing on my imagination ? Alas 
no! Here is a confession from a woman 
herself as to-the yearning for marriage 
implanted in the hearts of all women :— 

“There is not one woman ira million who would 
not be niarried if...... she could have a chance. How 
dé 1know? Just as I know that the stars are now 
shining in the sky, though it is high noon. I never 
saw a star. at noonday, but it is the nature of stars to 


shine in the sky, and of the sky to hold its stars.” 
(Gail Hamilton.) ~ Z 


Bernard Shaw. lifts the mask a little to 


.show what is passing in this apparently 


cultured and civilised society which bestows 


an “exalted” position on. woman. He 
SAYS to. ; eS 
‘Look at fashionable society as you know it. What 


does it pretend tobe? An exquisite dance of nymphs. 


What i isit? A horrible procession of wretched girls, 
each in the. claws ‘of a .cynical, cunning, avaricious. 
disillusioned, ignorantly experienced, foul-minded old 
woman whom she calls mother, and whose duty it is. 
to corrupt her mind and sell her to the highest bidder. 
Why de these unhappy slaves marry anybody, however 
old and vile, sooner than not marry at all? Because. 
marriage. is their only. means of escape from these 
decrepit fiends whe hide their selfish ambitions, their 
jealous hatreds of the young rivals’ who have sup- 
planted them, under the. mask of maternal duty and ° 
family affection. Such things are abominable.” 

And I attest, from personal knowledge, 
that every word of this statement is true. 

Rudyard Kipling for once blurts out the 
truth even in the midst of his eternal cant 
about “the white. man’s burden” andthe 
“Lord of hosts” of these modern Israelites 
of England. The‘young:an has received. 
a letter from his. lady-love, telling him that 
she cannot marry him unless he gives up 
the habit of smoking. This ultimatum sets 
him thinking. He says to’ ‘himself :—“A 


-woman is a woman, but a cigar is-a smoke.” 


And finally he decides to stick to his cigar, 
for; says he, ‘ 
“Open the old cigar-box—let me consider anew,— 


Old friends, and who is Maggie that I should - | 
' abandon you? — 
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A million surplus Maggies ave willing to bear 


the yoke ;. 


And a woman is a woman, but’a good cigar is a 
smoke.” 
~~(Kipling’s “The Betrothed”’), 
Mr. August -Bebel, the leader of the 
German ‘Socialist party, and” one of the 
greatest orators of the world, says i— 
‘‘Woman is at the present day chiefly an ‘object of 


enjoyment for man: her pecuniary circumstances 
oblige her to look to marriage for support; she thus 


- becomes dependent on man...Her position is rendered 


age 
. 7 


still more urifavourable by the fact that the number of 
women is as a rule larger’ than that of men.. This 


disproportion, which is further augmented by those — 


men who for one reason or -other remain unmarried, 
heightens the competitive struggle among women, 
and forces them to pay the greatest. attention to the 
attractions of their personal appearance, if they are 
to have-any chance of succéssful emulation, with their 
fellow-women in the favour of men....:... A man is 
free from a number of restrictions which a woman is 
bound to observe. He alone, thanks to his position 
as ‘ruler, has the right of exercising choice in love, a 

right which is. limited only by social considerations. 
The nature of marriage as a means of subsistence, 


the numeric excess of woinen, and custom conjoin in. 


forbidding a woman to express her desires; it is her 
Jot to wait till she is’ sought, and to accept her fate 
whatever it may be! As a rule, she seizes the first 


‘opportunity that presents itself for securing a main+ 
’ tainer, who rescues her from the social proscription 


and contempt which i is the portion of the unfortunate 
old maid.” 

Is not the “condition ae the Oriental 
woman, who finds'a husband, a home, and 
assured maintenance provided for her as 
soon as she reaches ,maturity, a hundred 
times better than. that of these pitiable 
scramblers in the matrimonial market, 
where, to add to their troubles, the supply 
-far exceeds the demand? Marriage here 
being a personal affair, and not a social 
duty, many men do not marry. Others 
want to be very wealthy before marrying. 
An anonymous writer, who-describes himself 
as a “Christian philanthropist” thus enu- 
merates the causes that lead to the dispro- 
portion in the Bumpers of marigcevle men 
and women :— 


“But .few young men are born to large fortunes, - 


which thése times of extravagance require for the 
fashionable maintenance of a family ; and those who 
are rich are not always the most prompt to marry. 
They prefer to spend their early manhood in dissi- 
ation, and are unwilling to bow to the yoke of 
wedlock till they begin to feel the infirmities of age; 
while the'poor man must. devote several. years of his 
majority to toil before he becomes able to assume 
matrimonial expenses. © After men have arrived at 
adult manhood, and have acquired the means of 


ee an 


_supporting a family, many of them. refuse marriage. 
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.gay and too profligate: 


. pists, 





Some have outlived their youthful dates, and have. 
acquired decided habits of celibacy ;,some‘are too 
others too ‘busy and too 
selfish: others so broken down by early dissipation 


and diseased by the contagious poison of low vice that’ 


they are totally unfit to marry; while there are 
many others whose occupations (such a§ soldiers and 


‘sailors) most commonly prevent marriage. "~The 
_ History and Philosophy of Marriage. } 


The picture is complete.. 
find out her own husband : 
market : wearisome search: déhasing self- 
humiliation: worry and anxiety: delay 
in motherhood : and finally failure for many 
women even after - these trials and ordeals. 
Thus does gallant Europe treat her “edu- 
cated” Jadies on the threshold of life | 


But the end is not yet. A double i inquiry . 
here presents itself. What becomes of'those 
who cannot marry and how do the mar- 
ried ones fare in their domestic life . 


Every ‘girl to 
an ‘overstocked 


As regards the first question, the un- 
married women are always on the look-out 
fora new chance. Better late wthan never. 
In the meantime, they work as bést they can’ 
to eke out a living as clerks, teachers, ty~ 
dressmakers, 
other similar capacities. This sad - pheno- 
menon is one of the gravest indictments 


that I bring against the chivalrous men of 
' the West. 


So many post-office; clerks are 
women, that’ one begins to think of the 
post-office as a particularly femiriine institu- 
tion. There these frail middle-class girls 
stand for hours together at counters, while 
they ought to have been mistresses of a. 
home and mothers of healthy children. 
They take lodgers, and cook and sew for 
strangers. A lady once said to mé :-—“‘I work 
like a horse, and earn my livelihood.” And 
her life was really one continual drudgery — 
of -cooking, sweeping the rooms, making 
the beds and even cleaning thé boots: for 
strangers who boarded with her.» This lady 
came of a respectable middle-class family. 
She had been educated at a high school, and 
had refined manners. But she had no hus- 


band. And the Europeans, who honour wo- 


man so much, leave their sisters; and niéces ~ 
and even their daughters to slavé for black 
strangers ratier than support them on ac- 
count of. the claims of family love. Often 
as [have seen these over-driven! waifs and 
strays of this cruel society, have f asked my- 
self with indignation Have these women 
no brothers, uncles, or even brothers-in-law, 


dae ienehers and in. 
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with whom they could live? Must.all the 
womanhood be crushed out of them in this 
sordid commercial world, where men meet 
only to rob or to be robbed 7 

And the roses on their cheeks were Eaiaw 
Their hearts were empty as dark catacombs. 
Their eyes had never lit up at an infant’s 
smile, or watched the home-coming of the 
beloved husband from the door-steps in the 
evening The joys of maternal sacrifice were 
not theirs. They were mere machines, 
grinding their daily bread out of their bones. 
Their work was the work of the galley- 
slave. Fora woman, deprived of her right 
of motherhood, is only a slave of society, 
not a citizen. 


lost, their desire of conversation with young 
men, their lack of the grace and charm that 
motherhood alone can confer on woman,.all 
proclaimed more loudly than words their 
plaint agdimst Society, which can be thus 
rendered :—“O ‘tiien, who come to buy 
stamps from us, or learn music from us, or 
send your children to our classes, we are 
the wrecks of your marriage-market. We 
are those wretched creatures for whom 
your chivalrous society makes no economic 
provision because no man has wanted us. 
And our relatives drive us away from them, 
for we are burdensome to them, even though 
we are all alone. So wé work like hired 
hacks, arid save you so much money for 
your other pleasures and necessities, for are 
we not cheaper than men in the post 
offices and the. educational deparrment, 
as music-teachérs ~ and librarians? So 
learn what our fate should teach you. 
Hasten- to find husbands for your own 
daughters as soon as possible. Do not 
leave them to the tender mercies .of 
chance. May they never be reduced to 
our plight! But go and do it before it is 
too late.” 

A few women, who are left behind in the 
race, find a home through that efficacious 
lubricant of the wheels.of the world--money. 
~ Marriages by purchase are common in 
Europe. So the missionaries need not 
expend all their indignation in Bengal. 
A large part of it is wanted for con- 
sumption at home. Here are the words 
of Monsieur Ch. Letourneau, an eminent 
sociologist, who was General Secretary 
to the Anthropological Society of Paris 









Their sad wistful looks, that . 
seemed to search for something that. was - 
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and Professor in the School of Anthro- 
pology :-— 

“The fear of matriage and the family is the particular 
feature of French -matrimoniality.., 
the struggle for existence is more severe, and where the 
care for money is more predominant, late marriages 


- abound....Whether these facts proceed from the grow- 


ing difficulties of existence, or from a fear, always aug- 
menting also, of trouble and care, or from these two 
causes combined and mutually strengthening each 
other, the consequence is the same: marriages are be- 
coming more and more simple commercial transactions, 
from whence arises the worst and most shameful of selec- 
tions—seléctions by money....Itis surely to the love of the 
dowry rather than to. ‘the beautiful eyes of the casket,’ 


that we must attribute a whole list of true marriages by 


purchase, much more common in our own country 
than eslewhere. Sometimes it is old men who conju- 
gally purchase young girls, and sometimes old woman 
who buy young husbands. As regards these marriages 
by purchase, France is unworthily distinguished be- 
yond other nations.’ 


At Paris, where 


Thus are’ women. barteréd in a country, 


where male. gallantry is supposed to have’ 


reached its perfection! All this bowing and 


_ scraping In presence of ladies is only mecha- 
- nical gymnastics. 


{ft is not a homage of 
the heart at all. To an onlooker, it 
appears like a cruel joke. A gentleman 
once said:—‘“I don’t think a woman can 
reason at all.” And this same gentleman 
was a perfect model of chivalry in social 


manners, and paid | the utmost deference to. 


ladies in the details of social etiquette. I~ 


was reminded of the priests who bow before 
their idols and- offer flowers and incense, 


while they know that they worship only — 
wooden figures, which they really despise _ 


in their hearts. And both the gentlemen 
and the priests are entirely unconscious of 
the humour of the situation. So true it is 
that, as Bacon says, spectators sometimes 
see more of the game than players. 

The increasing competition of educated 
women: in the marriage-market has led to 
their admission to the hberal professions 
of law and medicine. This change is hail- 


ed by many public men of Europe as a step 


in advance, that establishes woman's equa- 
lity with man. As a matter of fact, it is 


‘not a-sign of progress at all: it is a con- 


fession of social failure. No woman naturally 
wishes to practise law or medicine. Even 


men adopt, a trade or a profession in order 
to make money, and not from any idea 
of social service or jntellectual develop- 
- The happily-married woman does 
Women 


ment. 
not Hees to work for her living: 
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have. entered the liberal professions of law, . 
medicine and Journalism because of the 


pressure of economic necessity, and not from 
any nascent appreciation of woman’s in- 
tellectual worth by the legislators of Europe. 
There are already so many briefless male 
barristers everywhere, and the medical 
profession is also overcrowded with men 
who have nothing to do! But the number 
ef women who fail to get -married is so 
large that all wise parents educate their 


daughters for some useful profession, for no 


one knows what the future has.in..store for 
them. Thus women, too are thrown into 
that selfish senseless struggle. for money, 
from which the -marriage-system at least 
shields.them. ‘They have: been turned out 
of the _marriage-market, and so enter the 
commercial or professional arena. Out of 
the frying pan into the fire. If the econo- 
mic system were . founded on just and 
humane principles, 


any work for which she was fit. 


-feed oneself without taking: the bread out 


of some one’s mouth. One man’s Joss: is. 


Trickery ‘and chicane 
Competition’ for 


another man’s: gain. 
are the life of business. 


wealth is an edication in all the un-social . 
qualities of greed, cunning and envy, and: 


woman must thus lose many valuable traits 
of character, which her very dependence 
‘on man has fostered, as she. has been kept 
out of the hideous shambles, called the 
.“business world.” She has therefore preserv- 
. ed her native simplicity, gentleness, sweet- 
‘ness, naiveté and idealism. 
treated like a child, she has also enjoyed 
that blissful’ ignorance of the dark and 
crooked .ways of the world, whichis a 
privilege of childhood. But this advanc- 
ing civilisation must drag her in the mire 
of modern commercialism, she must also 


learn to lie and cheat, to haggle and cal- 
culate, to buy in the cheapest and sell in- 
what this: 


the dearest market. This: is 
boasted emancipation of woman in. the 
professions really means. In an unnatural 
and perverse economic system, even good 
turng to evil, as even bread injures a sick 
man, and water is fatal to one stricken with 
cholera. This “emancipation” is really an 


:“ motherhood. 


-woman would , only 
benefit society and ennoble herself by doing: 
But in: 
the present individualistic regime of produc-.. 
tion and distribution, every man’s hand is. 
against his neighbour, and one can hardly. 


lf-she has been’ 


~ resist.’ 


mo added to an. iajuty =the: burden of: 
fighting .for bread being laid on weak 
woman : After the denial “of the rights of 
So much for the honour in 
which the’ esuleece of i hold their 
ladies. £ 

The whole ‘apedy at-once leaps .to ‘the - 


‘surface in: those ‘“‘breach-of-promise” cases, 


which come before the courts from time to. 
time. T hese cases are like volcanoes, which , 
show how much igneous activity 18 going: . 


-on in’ the bowels of the earth. So when a. 


helpless, bewildered and wronged woman’s. 
despair ‘breaks through the thick crust of. 
silence and conventionality that society has 
laid on-all ‘such affairs, there is a “‘breach-: 
of-promise”.case. Pecuniary: compensation 
is awarded by the -judges. Thus even 
society, in. its. repentant moods, confesses. 
that marriage. 1s business, and’ not allro- 
mance.;, Truth will out, though’ a judicial 
decision be the form ‘that she prefers to: 
assume}in this hy pocritical age. 


aoe to the question of married tiie | 
we find that women of the upper and 
middle, classes are rendered miserable on . 
account of the conjugal infidelity of their - 
husbands. Of course, it is impossible to 
obtain; facts and figures on such a subject, 
but the concurrent testimony of European. 
writers,: who are- born and bred up in ‘that 
sociéty, leaves no doubt as to the very lax 
standard of morality recognised by Western 
gentlemen. The ‘importance attached to 
purity’ among men is a sure criterion of thé 
position of woman in a couutry. Mr. August . 
Deébel, the German publicist, says :— | 

“By far the greater number of married men could 
not support .a “second wife...As a rule, they have 


already two and more wives. One Is legitimate, and 
the ae illegitimate.” 


f On Letourneau, a ‘French ye 


icin , 
“The white race has, no divine investiture. Like: _ 
all ‘the others, it has sprung from’ animality ; 
likevall the others, it has been polygamous and 
we have .only to open our-eyes to perceive that,.in 
the’ present day, in countries reputed ‘to be the most 
civilised, ‘and even in the classes: reputed to be the 
most , distinguished, the majority of individuals have ~ 
polygamic instincts which they find it difficult. to 
. (The italics are mine). : 


l need not dwell further on this unsavoury: 
subject. The testimony of other competent 
withesses establishes the’ culpability of the . 
gallant men of Europe. This iS a con. 
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‘clusive proof of the low position of woman 
in Europe: 

The life of ae middie and upper classes 
is artificial in the extreme. Women attach 
too much importance to the conservation 
-of their beauty and youth. They also fear 
‘a very large family. Constant excitement 
also renders them unfit for niotherhodd. 
The result is the wide prevalence of nervous 
disorders among women, and an. iicreasing 
- degree of artificial sterility. Marriage is 
regarded more asa means of gratification 
- than as an institution for multiplying and 
replenishing the earth. The «custom of late 
martiage induces incurable nervous de- 
rangements among women in the prime of 
life. Another cause of the falling birth-rate 
of Europe and of the native Saxon stock in 
America is thus hinted at by Mr. nee Monte- 
sole in an article on France :— 

“Tt.is the relaxation during several generations of the 
laws of conventional morality, and the diversion of 
natural instincts into by-paths of erotic ecstasy, which 
not only prevents the birth of. children, but fashions 


men, and ina lesser degree, women incapable of be- 
coming parents.” 


Surely there must be something rotten in 
the social system which is thus running to 
suicide. 
but the degeneracy of women as physical 
_ types is a very: serious evil. There is some- 
thing wrong somewhere, either in the 
ethical or the economic condition of such 
a society, for natural. instincts can never be 
warped - and perverted except under the 
influence of radically vicious, surroundings. 
Man can defeat nature, but he must become 
terribly wicked and foolish or miserably 
unfortunate before he can succeed. Thus 
an individual commits suicide, when he is 
insane, or frightfully wretched.. A similar 
rule applies to social phenomena of the 
kind that we have been considering. 

-As regards the education of the women 
of the middle and upper classes, it is meagre 
and superficial. Even those who go to the 
university 
serious and thoughtful. Conversation is a 
_ very satisfactory test of the intellectual 
“development of a nation. Now the women 
of Europe, like women all over the world, 
talk unmitigated twaddle. 
is intolerable boredom. Gossip is their forte. 
lithey read anything at home, they read 
novels, Circulating libraries patronised by 
ladies sometimes consist only of works of 


Over-population is'not desirable, . 


‘in this respect. 
learn little that makes them ~ 


Their society | 





fiction. - 


This a dives uS a measure 
of’ their mental stature. They are like 
children in ‘their tastes. - Another proof 


of ‘their extremely low intellectual con- 


of superstition in all Western countries. And 
the ladies of the cultured classes are the 
strongest champions of superstition. Thus 
every charlatan: finds a happy 
ground among them. America is the land 
of science, but it is also the land of supersti- 
tion. A palmist and a‘clairvoyant -have 
become as necessary. in almost every town 
of ordinary dimensions as the barber and 
the baker: The sale of love-philtres is a 
thriving trade, and several persons have been 
indicted’ for it in New York. In France, the 
women are the greatest obstaclesin the way 
of progress. No wonder that the French 
cannot think very highly. of their women. 
In Utah, the women were the most ardent 
advocates of polygamy. In every State of 


“America, they are the first victims of “spi- 


ritual healers,” “divine prophets,” and other 


miracle- ‘mongers of this restless age. It is 


the women of the socialist party with 


whom a-person can carry on a’decent con- 
versation, but they are very few. As a rule, 
the women of the educated classes are hope- 
lessly superstitious and incapable of serious 
thought or intelligent conversation. In‘this 
respect, they are neither better nor worse 
than women in other lands. But there are 
no traces of the immense superiority over 
the Turkish women, that some pedple 
ascribe. to the educated ladies of the West. 
They are all. alike, as yet. They. all have 


the 
‘Wild hearts ane feeble wings, 
| That every sophister ¢ can limé,”’ . 
Thev all chatter ‘trifles.s They are all 


credulous and shallow-brained. - 
no great difference between the East and the 
West, or even betweén Africa and, Europe 
Men in Europe. have gone 
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hunting-: 


-dition is the prevalence of strange forms ° 


There is - 


forward, but the women have been left be- . 


hind. It is the same old old story. 


I shail now take up the working-classes, 


and the. question of: the position of woman 
can be best decided by studying their physi- 
cal, mental and moral condition, for, after 
all, the well-dressed, well-fed, ’ educated 
classes form an infinitesimal minority. of 
the population. They are only the froth 


‘and foam on Eine surface df the real society. 
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The nation does not-live in the palace or 


the cottage, but in the slums. If you wish 
to find the real West, go to the slums. The 
working classes constitute the nation. And 


the position of woman among’ them is one. 


of such terrible hardship and misery that no 
one who has seen them, can hear the sick- 
ening cant of- missionaries and others 
about the “higher , position” of woman in 


Europe without uttering that appropriate 


injunction first employed. for protection 
against shameless and extravagant: menda- 
city in Grimm’s fairy tales:—“Open the 
window that these lies may escape.” 

The life of the women of the working- 
classes is worse than that of helots. Girls 
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of..tender age are overworked in factories’ 


like beasts of burden. Mothers have to 
work in the factories, and the children are 
left in nurseries, or allowed to play about 
the streets. The generous insurance laws 
of Germany allow these women six weeks 
of rest after childbirth a provision which 
is considered a triumph of humane: legisla- 
tion, but which really carries with it a hor- 
rible reminiscence of negro-slavery days. At 
Charlottenburg in Germany, nurseries are 
now attached to factories, so that the 
women may suckle their children in the 
intervals of toil! The excessive infant- 
mortality of Germany is largely due to the 
fact that the infants are not suckled; so 
400,000 out of 2,000,000 children that are 
born every year, die within the first twelve- 
months of their life! This is civilised Europe, 
where women cannot suckle their children, 
and where yet all men are horrified at 
Herod’s atrocities! The .working-woman 
has to work at night at home till one or 
two in the morning, washing clothes, and 
sewing and mending garments, for she 
returns from the factory in the evening. 
The young women employed at the big 
stores, where the middle-classes come to 
buy silk and satin, perfumes and ribbons, 
are paid less than the American equivalent of 
ti annas for a day of r2 or 14 hours. They 
have to remain standing all the time, and 
thus irreparable injury is done to their 
constitution. And the smirking gentlemen 
of Europe, who honour woman so much, 
never think’ of the martyrdom of these 
sisters, who are like flowers “wasting their 
sweetness on the desert air.” There are 
6,000,000 women in the United States alone, 


~ 


“Years After.” 


- flags and ‘skies. 






-earning less than the equivalent of 2 annas 


a day for exhausting labour which evena 
moderatély humane people will never 
impose on ‘its mules and donkeys. There 
are families of foreign workmen in New 
York, whose womenfolk earn the equivalent 
of canna a day by working far into the 
night on artificial flowers, millinery, étc. 
They live in dingy rooms not fit for pigs, 
filthy breeding-places of tuberculosis and 
incest. The greatest English poet of the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century has - 
branded his age with infamy for all time to’ 
come by mentioning the “crowded couch of 
incestin the warrens of the poor” in the. 
passionate jeremiad of “Locksley Hall Sixty 
Women and men sleep like 
beasts in these hovels, and poverty. often 
obliges them to take strangers as lodgers 
even in that one room! This is civilised 
Europe that brings together such hosts and 
such paying guests! The women are pale, 
and hagard, with sunken eyes and hollow 
cheeks. Premature death is their only 
friend. The horrors of negro-slavery are 
only read of in books, but the worse horrors 
of wage-slavery are there for all to see to- 
day, in every town of the West, under all 
No Turkish woman or 
Soudanese slave leads such a life of unremit-— 
ting toil and brutish squalor. This 1s almost 
the nadir of human degradation and it is 
found, iu the West, which is said to honour 
woman. . ) 

As regards intellectual life among these 


classes, it would be a cruel mockery to 
mention the subject at all. Can a beast 
of burden think or read? Can human 


machines for grinding out dividends for the 
rich possess a mind? The life of women 
among these classes is one unbroken round 
of toil and care; they know not rest or 
comfort; theirs it is to work and die, work 
and die, unpitied and unknown, and join 
the great army of the martyrs of labour, 
which has been increasing in numbers ever 
since the dawn of history, from the unwill- 
ing builders of the Pyramids, the Coliseum 
and the Taj down to the latest girl who has-4 
been crucified on the cross of civilisation. 
The sufferings of all these dumb millions 
would break any heart not made of stone, 
were it not for the consolation that the 


‘longer the preparation has been, the greater 


the deliverance will-be. The time is com- 


ing when the. helot, the serf, the ryot, the - 
the’ -fellah, the negro, the prole-. 


moujik, 
‘tarian and the working-girl will ‘stand 
transfigured in the sight of humanity, like 
Jesus in the garden, as the saviours and 
martyrs of Labour,-the unconscious prophets 
of the golden age to come, Then the plaints 


and groans:of these our tender sisters will. , 
resound in the ears of our grandchildren, 


not as. wails of woe, but as poeans of 
triumph, for who will dare think of grief in 
that v-happy time? Then all ‘sorrow will 
become sacred, because it has been the price 
of the: victory. 


statues, 


es women and children, for then 
the 
‘bosoms of the selfish and the indifferent. 
That stage has been reached in the West. 
It is darkest before dawn, and poverty has 
now reached that point, which. marks the 
beginning of its-end for all tinie. 


_ Asa consequence of this terrible condi- 
tion of things, many men desert their wives, 
and the “Boston Transcript” ascribes the 
growing frequency of this evil: to economic 
circumstances. The recent investigations 


of the Royal Commission on Divorce in, 


England revealed the fact that many young 
“women did not wish to have children at 
all! What a scathing condemnation of 
“civilisation” 
phenomenon! This is 
‘which kills out thé maternal instinct by 
luxury. among the rich, and want among 
the poor! This stage- marks. the last gasp 
of the woman’s despair, for a woman who 
renounces the right of motherhood is like a 
man who commits suicide. 
for the sake of living, but a woman lives for 
her children, 
in’ this society, where woman has been 
reduced to a condition of wretchedness, 
compared with which the harem and the 
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‘al-rashid or the Mahdi. 
nota whit better in this respect. than 


- tribute” 
Then these heroic women fligate from the working classes today as it 
will stand foremost on the pedestals of our . 
Tyranny may last, so long. as it 

torments men, for they can.endure it: but” 
it sounds its own death-knell when it touch- , 
it kindles 


spark ‘of heroism even in the flinty: 


" women. ! 


is implied in this unnatural .. 
civilised Europe. 


will save us. 


A man lives. 


But-everything is topsy-turvy . 


the question. The “social - evil 7 = euphe- 
mism employed by refined persons.in talking 
of the degradation of thousands of women 


. through poverty and the exigencies of the 


present marriage-system, is the ‘product of 


these institutions, on which Europe plumes 


herself. Congresses meet to discuss the 
“white slave traffic,” which is an organised 
trade now as it was in the days of Haroun- 
Modern Europe is 


The “maiden 
is exacted by the rich and the pro- 


Morocco + or old Turkestan. | 


was in antiquity. . Thus. Europe honours its 
Those who, wish to know more 
about the human side of this tragedy may 
read the reports of special commissions and 
Bernard Shaw’s play ‘Mrs. - Warren's Pro- 
fession.”’ These ‘armies of “abandoned” 
women are the: hemesis of society in the 
West. . Their existence is due not to-human 
depravity, but’ to economic conditions and 
the marnage-customs of the people. 

I also pass over in silence some other 
ghastly evils that afflict women.here as a- 
conseqence of all these conditions. There 


| are many things about which silence is more. 
eloquent than speech: And ‘one essay can 
not cover the whole grotnd. 


In conclusion, I may be allowed to hope 
that woman, both j inthe Kast and the West, 
will emerge from this slough of despond by 


the united efforts of young men and women 


of all nations. Neither the East, ancient .or 
modern, nor the West, nor.again a union of 
the two, but something higher than both, 
Some noble souls dreamt of the 
interchange of ideas and ideals between the . 
East and the West, but that will not give us 
much, Barbarism’ added to barbarism re- 
mains barbarism still. Above the East and 
the West, far from the present misery of both, 

shines the light of truth, freedom and social 
co-operation, that beckons us. And the mes- 
sage of the happy Future of Humanity to the 
perplexed and miserable Presentis: “Follow 


kraal are heaven itself, the gleam. Follow the gleam.” : 
I draw the veil over the darker aspects of 7 Har ‘Dayat. ae 
4 
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--. THE CABULIWALLAH 
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A Suort Story py RasinpRANATH TAGoRE: TRANSLATED BY THE SisTER NriveDITA. 


Y five years’ old daughter Mini cannot. 


live without chattering. I: really 

believe that in all her life she has 
not wasted a minute in silence. Her mother 
is often vexed at this, and would ‘stop her 
prattle, but I cannot feel so. To see Mini 
quiet is $0 unnatural that I cannot bear it 
long. And so my own conversation with 
her is always animated. | 

. One morning, for instance, when [-was in 
the midst of the seventeenth chapter‘ of my 
new novel, my little Mini stole into’ the 
room, and putting her hand into mine, said, 
“Father! Ramdayal the door-keeper calls 
a crow akrow! He doesn’t know anything, 
does he?” | ; 

Before I could explain to her the dif- 
ferences of language in this world, she was 
. embarked .on the full tide of another subject. 
“What do you think, Father? Bhola says 
there is an elephant in the clouds, blowing 
water out of his trunk, and that is why it 
rains !”” 

And then, darting off anew, while I sat 
still making ready some reply to this last 
remark, “Father! what relation: is Mother 
to you 2 

“My dear little sister in the law!” I mur- 
mured involuntarily to myself, but with a 
grave face contrived to answer, “Go and 
play with Bhola, Mini! I am-busy!” 


The window of my room overlooked the 


road. The child had seated herself at my 
feet near my table, and was playing softly, 
drumming on her knees. I was hard at 
work -on my seventeenth chapter,—where 
Protap Singh the hero had just caught 
Kanchanlata the heroine in his arms, and 
both were about to escape by the third 
storey window of the Castle,—when all of 
a sudden Mini left her play, and ran to the 
window, crying “A Cabuliwallah! a 
Cabuliwallah !” Sure enough in the street 
below was a Cabuliwallah passing slowly 





- began | 


listener. 
: i 


along. 4 ‘He wore the loose soiled. sieitine 
of: his people, with a tall turban; there was 
a bag on ltis back, and he carried boxes of 


. grapes in his hand. 


TIT’ cannot tell what were my daughter's 
feelings, . the sight of this man, but she 
call him loudly. “Ah?” [ 
thought, “he will come in, and my seven- 
teenth ‘chapter will never be finished !’” At’ 
which j exact moment the Cabuliwallah 
turned and looked up at the child. When 
she saw this, however, overcome by terror, 
she turned to ‘flee to her Mother’s protection 
and completely disappeared. She hada 
blind belief that inside the bag that the big 
man. carried there were perhaps two or three 
other ‘children like herself. The pedlar 
meanwhile entered my doorway, and greet- 
ed me with a smiling face. i 

My first impulse, precarious as was the 
position:of my -hero and my, heroine, was _ 
to stop and buy something, since the man 
had been called. So I made some.small 
purchases, and a conversation began’ about. 


“Abdurrahman, the Russians, the English, 


and the Frontier Policy. 

. As he was about to leave, however, he 

asked, i And where is the little girl, Sir?” - 

And’ I, thinking that Mini must get rid of 
her false fear, had her brought out. 

But she stood by my chair, and looked at 
the Cabuliwallah and his bag. He offered 
nuts and. raisins, but she would. not be 
tempted, and only clung the ‘closer to’ me, 


with all her doubts increased. 


This was their first meeting. 
One! morning, however, not many days 


later, sas I was leaving the house, I was ~ 


startled to find Mini; seated on a bench near 
the door, laughing and talking, with the 
great Cabuliwallakt at her feet. In all her 
life, it, appeared, my small daughter had 
not found, save her father, so patient. a 
And already the corner of her 
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little: sari was stuffed with almonds and 
raisins, the. gift of her-visitor. ‘Why did 
you give her those?” Isaid, and taking 
out an eight-anna bit, I handed it to him, 
The man. accepted the money without 
demur, and slipped it into his pocket. 

Alas, on my réturn, an hour.later, I found 
that unfortunate coin had made twice its 
own worth of trouble! For the Cabuli- 
wallah had given it to Mini, and her Mother 


catching sight of the bright round object,. 


_had pounced on the child with, “Where did 
you-get that eight-anna bit ?” 

“The Cabuliwallah gave it me’, said Mini 
cheerfully. 

. “The Cabuliwallah gave it you!” cried 
her Mother much shocked, “Oh Mini! how 
could you take it from him?” 

I, entering at the moment, saved her from 
the impending disaster, and proceeded to 
make my own enquiries. 

Jt was. not the first or second time, [ found, 
that the two had met. The Cabuliwallah 
had overcome the child’s first terror by a 
judicious bribery of nuts and almonds, and 
the two were now great friends. 

They had a succession of quaint jokes 
which afforded them much amusement, 
Seated in front of him, looking down on his 
gigantic frame in’ all her tiny dignity, 
Mini’s face would ripple over with laughter, 
and she would begin, “OQ Cabuliwallah, 
Cabuliwallah, what have you got in your 
bag?” 

And he would reply, in the nasal accents 
of the. mountaineer, “An Elephant!” Not 
much cause for merriment, perhaps, but 
how they both enjoyed the witticism! And 
for-me, this child’s talk with a grown-up 
man had always in it something strangely 
fascinating. 

. Then the Cabuliwallah, not to be behind- 
hand, would begin in his turn, ‘‘Well, little 
one, and when are you going to the father- 
in-law’s house ?” 

Now most small Bengali maidens have 
heard long ago about the father-in-law’s 
house, only we being a little new-fangled, 
‘had kept these things from‘our child, and 
Mini at this question must have been a 
trifle bewildered. But she would not show 
it, and with ready tact replied, “Are you 
going there ?” 

Amongst men of the Cabuliwallah’s class, 
however, it is well-known that the words 


father-in-law’s house havea double meaning. 
It is a euphemism for jazl, the place -where 
we are so well cared for, at no expense to 
ourselves. [In this sense would the sturdy 
pedlar take my daughter’s question. “Ah!” 
he would say, shaking his fist at an invisi- 
ble policeman, “I will thrash my father-in- 
law!” Hearing this, and picturing the 
poor discomforted relative, Mini would go 
off into peals of laughter, in. which her 
formidable friend would join. 


These were auturnn mornings, —the very 
time of year when kings of old would go 
forth to conquest,—and I never stirring from 
my litthe corner in Calcutta, would let my 
mind wander over the whole world. At 
the very name of another country my heart 
would go out toit, and at the sight of a 
foreigner in the streets | would fall to 
weaving a network of dreams,— the moun- 
tains, the glens, and the forests of his distant 
home, with his cottage in its setting, and 
the free and independent life of distant 
wilds. Perhaps all the more because | lead 
such a vegetable existence that a call to 


‘travel would fall upon me like a thunder- 


bolt, do the scenes of travel conjure them- 
selves up before me, and pass and repass 
in my imagination. In the presence of this 
Cabuliwallah I was immediately transport- 
ed to the foot of arid mountain- peaks with 
narrow little defiles twisting in and out 
amongst their towering heights. [ could 
see the string of caméls bearing the mer- 
chandise, and .the company of turbaned 
merchants,—carrying some of them queer 
old firearms, and some of them spears,— 
journeying downward towards the plains. 
I could see—but at some such point Mini’s 
Mother would: intervene, imploring me to 
“beware of that man.’ 


Mini’s Mother is unfortunately a very 
timid individual. Whenever she hears a 
noise in the street, or sees people coming 
towards the house, she always jumps to the 
conclusion that they are either thieves, or 
drunkards, or stiakes, or tigers,-or malaria 
or cockroaches, or caterpillars, or an 
English sailor. Even after ail these years 
of experience she is not able to overcome 
this terror. So she was full of doubts about 
the: Cabuliwallah, and used to beg me'to 
keep a watchful eye on him. 


1 tried to laugh her fear gently away, 


errr maa | 


proof sheets in my little study. 
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but then she would round on me seriously 
and ask me solemn questions. 

Were children never kidnapped ? 

“Was it, then, not true that there was sla- 
very in Cabul | ? 

Was it so very absurd that this big man 
should be able to carry off a tiny child? 

I urged that though -not -impossible it 
was highly improbable. But this was not 
enough, and her dread persisted. As it. was 
so indefinite however, it did not seem right 
to forbid the man the house, and the in- 
timacy went on unchecked. 

Once a year in the middle of January 
Rahmud the Cabuliwallah was in the habit 
of returning to his country, and as the time 
approached he would be very busy, going 
from house to house collecting his debts. 
This. year, however, he could.always find 
time to come and sée Mini. 


conspiracy between the two, for when he 


could not come in the: morning, he would - 


appear in the evening. 


Even to me it was.a little startling to: 


come suddenly now and then, in the corner 
of a dark - room, upon this tall, loose- 
garmented, much bebagged man, but when 
Mini would run in smiling, with her “O | 
Cabuliwallah! Cabuliwallah !” and .the 
two friends, so unequal in age, would sub- 


side into there old- laughter and their old 


jokes, I would feel reassured. 

One morning, a few days before the date 
fixed for his departure, I was correcting my 
It was 
chilly weather. Through the window. the 
rays of the sun touched my feet, and the 
slight warmth was very welcome. It was 
almost eight o’clock and the early pedes- 
trians were returning home, with their heads 
covered. All at once, 1 heard an uproar 
in the street, and on looking out, saw 
Rahmud being led away bound between 
two policemen and behind them quite a 
crowd of curious boys. There were blood- 
stains on the clothes of the Cabuliwallah, and 
one of the policemen carried a knife. Hurry- 
ing out, I stopped them, and enquired what 
it all meant. Partly from one, partly from 
another, [ gathered that a certain neighbour 
had owed the pedlar something for a Ram- 
puri shawl, but had falsely denied having 


bought it, and that in the course of the 


Rahimi had struck him, Now 


quarrel, 


. he turned to her. 


mud laughed and said, 


It would have - 
seemed to, an outsider that there was some . 


' to us. 


in the heat of his excitement the prisoner 
began calling his enemy all’sorts of namés, 
when suddenly in a verandah of my house 
appeared my little Mini, with. her usual. 
exclamation, “O Cabuliwallah ! Cabuli- 
wallah !” Rahmud’s face lighted up as 
He had no bag under his 
arm to-day, so she could not discuss the. 
elephant with him. She at once therefore. 
proceeded to the next question,— ‘Are you 
going to the father-in-law’s house ?” Rah- 
“Just where [ am | 
going, little one!” Then seeing that-.the 
reply did not amuse the child, he held up 
his fettered hands, “Ah *”’, he said, “T would 
have thrashed that old father-in- law, but 
my hands are bound !” 

Ona charge of murderous assault, Rah- 
mud was sentenced to some years’ Peon 
ment. 

Time passed away, and he was- not 
remembered. The accustomed work in the 
accustomed place was ours, and the thought - 
of the once-free mountaineer spending 
his years in prison seldom or never occurred 
Even my light-hearted Mini, I am 
ashamed to say, forgot her old friend. New 
companions filled her life. As she grew 


-older, she spent her time more with girls. 
So much time indeed did ‘she spend with 


them that she came no’ more as she .used 
to do to her father’s room. I was scarcely 
on speaking terms with her. . 

Years had passed away. It was. once 
more autumn, and we had made arrange- 
ments for our Mini’s marriage. It was to 
take place during the Puja holidays. With 
Durga returning to Kailash, the light of 
our home also was to depart. to her hus-. 
band’s house, and leave her father's in the 
shadow. 


The morning was bright. Alter the rains, 


_there was a sense of ablution in the air, 


and the sun-rays looked like pure gold. .So 
much so that they gave a beautiful radiance. 
even to the sordid brick walls of our Cal- 
cutta lanes. Since early dawn to-day. the 
wedding-pipes had been sounding, and at 
each beat my own heart throbbed. Ihe 
wail of the tune Bhairavi seemed to intensi- 
fy my pain at the approaching separation. 
My Mini was to be married to-night. 

From early morning noise and bustle had 
pervaded the house. In the court-yard the., 
canopy had to be slung on its bamboo 
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poles; the chandeliers with their tinkling 
sound, must be hung in each room and 
verandah. There was no end of hurry and 
excitement. I was sitting in my study 
looking through the accounts, when some- 
one entered, saluting respectfully, and stood 
before me. It was Rahmud the Cabuli- 
wallah. At first] did not recognise him. 
He had no bag, nor the long hair, nor the 
same vigour that he used to have. But he 
smiled, and I knew him again. 

“When did you come, Rahmud?” | asked 
him. 

“Last evening”, 
from jail.” 

The words struck harsh upon my ear. I 
had never before talked with one who had 
wounded his fellow, and my heart shrank 
within itself when I realised this, for I felt 
that the day would havé been better-omened 
had he not turned up. 

“There are ceremonies going on”, I said, 

“and I am busy. Could you perhaps come 
another day?” 

At once he turned togo; but as he reach- 
ed the door he hesitated and said, “May I 
not see the little one, Sir, fora moment?” 
It was his belief that Mini was still the 
same. He had pictured her running to him 
as she used, calling “O Cabuliwallah!. Ca- 
buliwallah !” He had imagined too that 
-they would laugh and talk together, just as 
of old. Jn fact, in memory of former days 
he had brought, carefully wrapped up in 
paper, a few almonds and raisins and 
grapes, obtained somehow from a country- 
man, for his own little fund was dispersed. 

_ I said again, “There is a ceremony in the 
house, and you will not be able to see any- 
"one to-day.” | 

The man’s face fell. He looked wistfully 
at me for a moment, said “Good morning” 
and went out. 

I felt a little sorry, and would have called 
him back, but I found he was returning of 
‘his own accord. He came close up to me 
holding out his offerings and said “I brought 
these few things, Sir, for the little one. 
~Will you give them to her?” 

I took them and was going to pay him, 
but he caught my handand said “You are 
very kind, Sir! Keep me in- your recollec- 
tion. Do not offer me money !—You have 
a little girl, I too have one like her in my 
own home... I think of her and bring fruits 


he said, ‘‘l was released 


‘to your child, not to make a profit for my- 
self.”’ 

Saying this, he put his hand inside his 
big loose robe, and brought outa small 
and dirty piece of paper.. With great care 
he unfolded this, and smoothed it out with 
both hands on ‘my table. It bore the 
impression of a little hand. Not a photo- 
graph. Nota drawing. The impression of 
an ink-smieared hand laid flat on the paper. 


' This touch of his own little daughter had 


been always on ‘his heart as he had come 
year after year to: Calcutta, to sell his wares 
in the streets. 

Tears come to my eyes. i forgot that he 
was a poor Cabuli fruit-seller, while I was— 
but no, what was I more than he? He 
also was a father, 

That “impression. of the hand of his little 
Parbati in her :distant mountain home 
reminded me of my own little Mini. 

I sent for her immediately from the inner 
apartment. Many dfficulties were zaised 
there, but I would not listen. Clad in the 
red silk of her wedding-day, with the 
sandal-paste on her forehead, and adorned 
as a young bride, Mini came and stood 
bashfully before me. 

The Cabuliwallah looked a little stag- 
gered at the apparition. He could not 
revive their old friendship. At last he smiled 
and said, “Little’one, are you going to your 
father-in-law’s house ?” 

But Mini now understood the meaning 
of the word “father-in-law” and she could 
not reply to him as of old. She flushed 
up at the question, and stood before him 
with her bride-like face turned down. 

I remembered: the day when the Cabuli- 
wallah and my Mini had first met, and [ 
felt sad. When she had _ gone, "Rahmud 
heaved a deep sigh and sat down on the 
floor. The idea‘had suddenly come to him 
that his daughter too must have grown in 
this long time, and that he would have to 
make: friends with her anew. Assuredly he 
would not find -her.as he used to know her. 
And besides, what might not have happened 
to her in these eight years ? 

The marriage-pipes sounded, and the 
mild autumn sun streamed round us. But 
Rahmud sat in the little Calcutta lane, 
and saw before him the barren mountains 
of Afghanistan. | 

I took out a (bank-note - and gave it to 
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him, saying, “Go back to your own daugh- 


ter, Rahmud, in your own country, and may 
the happiness of your meeting bring fortune 
tomy child!” ~ , | 

‘Having made this present, I had _ to 
curtail some items of the festivities. J could 
not have the electric lights I had intended, 


nor the military band, and the ladies of the 
house were very despondent over this. But 
to me the wedding feast was all the bright- 
er for the thought that ina distant- land a 
long lost father had met again with his 
only child. ' 


FOLKTALES, RIDDLES, PROVERBS AND DRAMATIC 
GAMES OF THE MUNDAS ie | 


N. every typical -Miinda village, there 
is a common dormitory or “giti-dra”’ 
for all the bachelors, and another 

for all the maidens of - the’ village. 
This ‘giti-ord’ is at once a sleeping-house, 
a club, and an educational seminary, for 
the young folk. But the Mtinda is an unal- 
phabet, and up till recently instruction 
through books was altogether unknown to 
the non-Christian Mitinda, Even to this 
day, it is only a microscopic minority of 
- the unconverted Miindas who have learnt 
the Hindi alphabet. ‘The only vehicle for 
instruction and culture known to the ordinary 
Miinda is folklore or ‘kaha@ni’, consisting of 
narratives or. folktales, riddies, and proverbs. 
These are recited and learnt in the evening, 
by young bachelors and maidens assembled 
in their respective ‘giti-oras’, after the day’s 
work is over. © 

‘The commoner class of folktales 
called ‘k&ji-kahanis, and 
are in prose. As an in- 
stance we give below the story of the Tiger 
and the Thief—“Kala 4d kimbiirtia-ka- 
ani’ :— 

A thief used to lurk about a king’s stable 
night after night, seeking an opportunity to 
steal a horse. For the first few nights, no 
suitable opportunity presented itself. But 
at length the opportunity came, and on one 
dark night the thief entered the unguarded 
stable, unperceived. A tiger, however, had 
already noticed the thief lurking about the 
stable. .And anticipating that the: thief 
would enter the stable, and promising him- 
self a meal of human flesh, the tiger fore-~ 


are 


(i) Kaji-Ka~ani. 


stalled him and lay crouching at one end. 


of the.stable.... The thief.on entering. the 


dark stable, began to scrutinise each antmal 
by feeling its back with his hands. “When 
at length he felt the back of the tiger; 
he adjudged this to be the best horse in the 
whole stable. Accordingly he put a bridle 
into this selected animal’s. mouth, and forth- 
with got up onits back. Unused to such_ 
treatment, the tiger got frightened out of 
his wits and thought within himself that the 
man who thus succeeded in mounting his 
back was undoubtedly stronger and more 
powerful than himself. Ina mortal fright, 
the tiger began to run with all possible 
speed. And thus with the thief on his back, 
on and on he ran through jungles and over 
rocks, the whole night through. The thief 
too was no less frightened than the animal 
on whose back he rode. And at frequent 
intervals, the thief would call out to the 
animal in the most coaxing tones he could 
command,—“Slowly, slowly, O royal horse,” 
“Waita little, O king’s horse]. At these 
words, however, the tiger would get more 
frightened than ever, and would double his 
speed. When, at length, day dawned, the thief 
was horrified at discovering that he was 
riding a veritable tiger. His first. consternation, 
however, did not get the better of the thief’s 
accustomed presence of mind. At the very 
first opportunity he caught hold of the 
overhanging branches of atree. And,in the 
twinkling of an eye, he scrambled up the 
tree’and heaved a sigh of relief. The tiger” 
too was overjoyed at finding his human 
rider mysteriously vanished. And in great 
glee the animal ran away with all possible 
speed. When the tiger was at a safe distance, 
the thief got down from the tree but felt so 
exhausted. .that..he. lay-down on the ridge of. 


? 
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re and fell fast asleep.’ A wolf now came. 


that way, saw the sleeping thief, and took 
him for a torpse. The wolf looked about 
fora co-adjutor,to: help him in carrying: 
the supposed corpse to his‘den. At some 
distance, 


the man had ridden the previous night. 


“Friend, I have found out excellent food 


for you,” said the wolf to the tiger. -The 
tiger, whose recent experience made him 
extremely suspicious, replied—“'Who knows 
you may be playing me a trick?” 
wolf assured him.that he was in earnest and 


described the appearance of the:intended vic- ' 


tim. The tiger said, —“Who knows but that it 
may be the same being that made me run for 
life the whole night!” The wolf assured him 
that it was a lifeless object when he had 
seenit. The tiger, grown more cautious from 
the incidents of the previous night, replied, 
“Iam afraid still, my friend. IfI.must go 


with you, fasten your body to: mine, so. 


that in case things do not turn out to our 
expectation, you may not run away leaving 
.me in the lurch.” To this’the wolf: agreed, 
and the two, tied to each other with 


a cord, approached the field where the thief 
lying asleep. When the tiger | 


was still 
saw the sleeping man, he began to -move 
backwards, and importuned the wolf to un- 
fasten the rope. The wolf remonstrated. 
Their words awakened the thief, who at 
this extreme peril, desperately shouted 
out at the top of his voice, “What! you 
come again, tiger!” Ina mortal fright, the 
tiger ran away, dragging the wolf along the 
stony ground. This was too much for the 
poor wolf who was soon done to death. The 
thief, now a sadder and a wiser man, 
feturned home, and was cured of his ven 
propensities. 

‘A. second variety of the folk-tale is the. 
Dirang Ka-ani, in which 
_ bits of song’ are interspers- 
‘ed. A boy in the boys’ 
giti-ora or a girl in the girls’ giti-ori tells 
‘the prose part of the story, and when a 
.song comes in, all the assembled boys or 
girls, as the case may be, sing it in chorus. 
‘Here is an example of this class of folk- 
tales. 

Once upon a time there lived seven 
brothers and an unmarried sister of theirs. 
Of the brothers, six were married and 
‘the youngest was a bachelor,’ The un- 


~ 


(ii) ae Ka- 
ani, 


‘brothers lived 


he met the very same tiger- whom’ 


The ° 


“sister, as 


' morning, the girl opened the doors of the | 


-and swept the floor of half the room with 


-her to get ready one basketful of parched, - 


eee brother and ‘the unmarriec 
sister occupied. ,one hut, and the othe: 
in other ‘huts with thei: 
wives. ° One day, these wives and the un- 
married sister of their husbands, all went 
together to the village-jungles to gather 
green herb (sag)! for food. In the jungle, 
they discovered the egg of a serpent. The 
six women told their. husbands’ maiden 
sister, “Take this egg home, and boil it for 
yourself and your (unmarried) brother.” 
The unsuspecting maiden took it home and 
told his- brother to boil and eat the egg. 
The brother quite unsuspectingly boiled 
the egg and ate it up. In the evening the 
usual, went, to the maidens’ 
dormitory (giti- ora) leaving her brother 
alone ‘in the hut. In the course of the 
night, her brother was metamorphosed into 
asnake. At cock-crow, this human ‘snake 


began to sing aloud— 


[Cuorus.] 
Ko-ko-re cho, 
‘Baum-do-na mai,— 
Buru-bing Janae chi, 
Sangsuti j jana ?# 

At the sound, the matron of the giti-dra 
told the girl,—‘“Listen! a cock is crowing 
at your house!” “Probably,” replied the 
girl, “my brother: has seized some neigh- 
bour’s fowl.” On her return home in the 












hut to find a huge snake occupying it. Sheg 
stood spell- bound at the threshold when t) 
snake called her out by name and said, “Fy 
not, sister. I am’your brother. The eg 
gave me to eat 1s responsible for this t 
formation. Sweep the dust off half the to 
and prepare it for your own use, and I sh 
occupy the ‘other half.” The girl obeyed’ 
her broom. Then her snake-brother told 
rice (chinra and muryhi) for him. When, the 
basket ‘was. placed before him, he directed 
his. sister to bring together as many knives 
as she could: procure from the village, 
When she had done this, her snake-brother. 


% This and the following bits of: song are sung by 
all the boys or girls of the giti-ora. The song may be 
translated as follows :-—— 

At cock-crow,— 

Thy brother, O girl, 

Has he become a hill-snake, 

Or has he become a female.snake ? 
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told her to place all the knives within the | 


heap of parched rice in the basket. The 
knives having been thus ‘arranged to his 
satisfaction, he directed his sister to take 
-up the basket on her head and follow him. 
And thus off they went into the forest, and 
finally stopped at ‘the spot where the fateful 
egg had been found. Arrived there, the man- 
snake told. his sister to’ get up ona tree 
and hide herself. He himself remained 
under the tree and began to sing aloud : — 


Cuorus. 


Hesel juru juru, 

Kareketa lidi lidi-; 

Neado neado, 

Burubing. king ora, 

Chi sangsuri king rosom ?# 

At this song, the ‘biirtiibing’ and ‘sangstiri’ 
(the male hill-snake and his consort) came 
out of their hole. ‘The human snake offered 
them the basket of fried rice, which the pair 

eagerly fell to eating. The kuives . conceal- 
ed within the basket soon split their tongues. 
Then the hill snake told: the human snake, 
“If you can smooth the surface of a bamboo 
with your tongue, we shall admit you into 
the serpent race.’ The human snake did 
, what was required of him and was accord- 
ingly admitted into the tribe of the ‘biirii- 
bing’. Now the ‘human-snake entered a 
-neighbouring hill-stredm and stopped. the 
current by interposing his own huge body as 
anembankment. At his desire, the girl invited 
pli her sisters-in-law to come ‘and fish in the 
eam whose flow had been arrested.’ The 
herself stood on the bank, as directed, but 
sisters-in-law eagerly rushied into the 
er and began to catch fish. When they 
re in’ the height of excitement, the man- 
ake suddenly slipped’ away, and _ the 
‘eleased ‘current swept away all his mali- 
cious sisters-in-law. The man-snake rémain- 
ed in the stream, and ‘hig forlorn sister 
returned home alone with a heavy heart. 
“The. third class of Ka-ahis or K&hinis are 
not stories but riddles which 












om Nutum put to test the powers of 

ne observation of the Miinda 

youth, When the young folk are assembled 
* This song 


, sung by all the assembled young folk 
in chorus, may be translated as follows :— 
The dhouta (hesel) tree stands with widespreading 
branches, 
The kerketa tree towers high ; 
Is this the house of the male- snake, 
Or is this the house of the female-snake ? 
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in the evening, at their giti-ords, these riddles 
give them pleasant ‘intellectual exercise. 
There are hundreds and. hundreds of ‘these 


. riddles out of which we cite only half a 


dozen examples.— 
(x) Riddle :—Moydd © fans monré 


hagak6 dibakanako, jipiitid kako juputid 
tana. 


[On one chair, sit five brethren, although 


touching, they do not touch one another]. 


Answer.—The two ears (lutur}, the two eyes 


(med), and the nose (mii), all sitting on one 
chair, namely the head (b5). 


RR tr ine 


(2) “Riddle:—Méoyod héré . dé ‘sendtanre. | 


hipé hapéte senoa; birte tebakiaté kaklae. 
[A certain individual keeps quiet while 
going along; but makes noise: ‘while - he 


_reaches the wood lie 


-Ans.—'Kondé’ 
noise while cutting wood. 

(3) Riddle :—Ritipité- sikimted, gigira- 
lek ja-tea. 

[It has small leavés, and Te lie: small 
ankle-bells.] 

Aus.— Bat’ (gram). . - 

(4) Riddle : :-—Moyod horo de&-sre data 
akina.. , 

[ Some one, has his teeth on his back ].. 

Ans.—Pati’ (leaf-palm-mat). 

(5) Riddle :-—Piindi léyéngre’karant baba- 
k6. herjeda, 


[On white field grows karhni paddy 


(which is black.) | 
Ans,-~Ptindi kagach a iite paper, which 
4s written upon. with black ink); | 


DRAMATIC GAMES. 


These form the: most interesting class of 
Mindari games. They are meant to com- 
bine amusement with instruction, | and are 
generally. played in the evening, The 


. Mindas have a large number of games ..of 


this class. We shall’ describe one’ which 
may be taken as typical of the whole class.. 
In the ‘Kant&ru inn” or-the jack-fruit game, 


“C1) Kantara- 


tree, a number.of boys and 
Kantara, 


boy: personates the owner of’ the tree, and” 
another boy a dog, anda third boy a thief. 
The boys and girls representing the jack+ 
fruits. hold on to the boy representing the 


_ tree, and shout,-—“Hété téré banda hitika, 


hété téré banda htika.” The thief comes 
to the tree when the owner is asleep, _ The 


(the axe) which makes 


- one boy represents a Jjack-’ 


7 Ne 


girls represent its fruits; one d 


Peer ead 





x 





dog Bets scent and arks at him. The we 


On 


ing awakens the owner from sleep. 


seeing the thief ‘stedling his jack-fruits,‘he’ | 


raises a hue and. cry Thereupon the thief 


takes to his heels,, ¢arrying away with him . 
thé fruits he .has | just - plucked. 


In the 
morning, the thief tomes: to the owner of 


the tree and requests the loan of a knife.: 


The latter asks, “What do you’ want a knife 
for?” The’ thief replies, “I have killed a 
goat. 


The owner «of . 


the tree 


with ‘the knife, rips open the jack-fruit, and 
eats his fill. - When e takes back the knife 


to its Owner, the -latter smells itand asks: 


“Why does it smell’ of jack-fruit, eh?” 


Before’ the words are spoken, the thief runs — 


away: The following night, jack-fruits-are 
again stolen. 


master gets up oa raises a hue..and- cry; 


and the thief bolts away with ‘the stolen fruits ” 
as before.. 


tree exclaims—-“Nq more jack-fruits will: 


In the morning’ the owner of the: 


I leave on the tree. The thieves aré takirig 
thém all away.” . Just when he: is saying 
this, the thief, lookimg the very picture of 
innocence, once mofe appears, asks the loan 
of a knife to kill 4 fowl -with, and ‘goes 
away ‘with the samp knife he had borowed 
thé day before... In the night, the thief cuts 
down the jack-tree] with this knife. And 
early next morning takes it back to its 
befooled owner. Tlhe owner: comes cut of 
the house to see his 


r 


I require a |knife to dress the-slain 
animal with.” 


-unsuspectingly lendg his knife. , 
Giggling with mirth, the thief ruris be 


. The). dog barks again; its | 


jack-tree lying down’ 
. full length on -the |ground.,.He then seeks - 
‘out a sOkha or .ghost-finder to ascertain 


rhe LAW couRTS OF CHANDRAGUPTA gg 


what evil spirit: may dene caused the 
mischief. ‘The selected sokha, ‘however, 18 
none other than the thief himself! And in.a’ 
mock-solemn ° tone, . this pretended ‘sokha. 
directs the owner of the tree to bring “‘one 
white ‘hen, one black ‘goat, one buffalo,” 
besides rice and other customary offerings to- 
propitiate the offended ‘bhiit’ (evil spirit). . 
The offerings are duly brought forth, and a 
mimickry -of a ptja ceremony is gone - 
through. The sham puja ‘over, one of the 
boys seizes hold of the legs of the boy 
representing the ‘fallen’ jack-treé, and an- 
other seizes him -by the two pecs 


‘ shouting 1 in chorus—~ 


‘Sim darom j joma chi ? 
Merom darom joma chi? 
Kera darom j joma chi Qe , . 

' The tree will now. stand up again. And 
all the other players will join hands, and_ 
dance round the tree. 

Among other drarhatic games “may be 
-mentioned the ‘Dzdi-inu’ or 
- ‘yulture-play’ played by two 
boys .on all-fours’ and‘ a 
third’ boy representing a dog; and the 
‘Tayi oro sim Tun,’ or the ‘game of 


Other Dianatle 
Games. Lo 


-the fox and the hen’ in which one boy er 
- girl represents a shen, and a number of 


children represent. so°"many chickens, . one 
boy represents the keeper of the fowls and 
another a fox who makes many ‘unsuccess- 
ful’ attempts to catch: the chickens. 


. SARAT. CHANDRA. Ray. 


* These ine may ee literally translated as fol-— 
iewe —" Will you eat fowl-sacrifice ? Will you eat goat- 


. sacrifice ? wn you eat buffalo-sacrifice?’ . 


THEE LAW COURTS OF CHANDRAGUP” i. 


“ 


goes ee saying that the welfare 


‘3 
I of the people is} determined to a con- 


siderable. extent by: the, nature of the 


law of the land. and 
tration of. justice. 


the efficient adminis- 


dws are’unseen agencies » 
as important for pp pular well-being as the | 


4 


By NARENDRANATE Pad M.A. 


visible agents of government. The object. 
of. this and the following papers will be to. 
consider in detail the laws ‘of Chandra-_ 
gupta’s. ‘government, the way they were 
administered, and the contribution they 
made_to the material welfare af the cannter . 
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There were two classes of law courts in 


These were the ywaeity™ 


the country. courts 


and the awawiwat courts—each differently 


constituted. There was also a difference 
in respect of the nature of the cases that 
came urider their cognizance, 


First, as to compositiont ; each ine 
court was made up of three ‘persons well- 
grounded in the Sastras (2.¢., gir) and 
three. ministers (s#tet:) who sat,.together 
for hearing cases; the former were most 
probably Brahmans,—the recognized depo- 
sitories of sacred learning, and the latter the 
three judicial officers who supplemented the 
knowledge of sacred lore of the former bY 
their knowledge. and experience a the 

world. ' 


In each a@Wwattyy court, three a1a’'s and 
three y@urv’s sat to decide cases. 
as has been explained above were three 
officers -with their knowledge of the world 
and the wet’s were three “‘over-seers” who, 
it seems, investigated the cases by enquiries 
on the spot whén required, remained present 
at the time of trial and helped the sarq’s... 


Next, as to the jurisdiction of the courts: 
a wdeia court generally decided such cases as 
arose from the,personal grievances of one or 
a few individuals against another or a few 
other individuals, and the punishments were 
only in fines —these “fines being not even 
very heavy Ones. The ‘cases that came 
within the jurisdiction of a awastwa court 


generally related either to matters that: 


affected the government, the king himself, 
the public at large and large bodies of men, 
or to such other heinous offences as murder. 
Though small fines were inflicted by this 
court for offences that were not so grave 
yet the fines for the graver offences ranged 
up toa very high limit. ‘This distinguishes 
it from a waely court. Another distinction 


consisted in the fact that it lay in the power . 


of a awasttea court to inflict capital punish- 
ment with or without torture according to 
the gravity of the. offences. 


Below are given two lists of the kinds of 


* Literally, the courts composed of judges well- 
grounded in sacred lore. 


+ Lit., the courts for the removal of thorns (disturb- 
ances). 


{ Vide p. 147, @aereuraay and p. 200, aI 
fe'at—p. 171, Bk. IT. 


i Bl. 111, Arthasastra. 


The sare’s - 


cases that came under the cognizance of the 
two types of law courts:—— - 

I. The qwaeity court tried cases bearing 
on the following questrons :— 

(i) Validity of contracts—( agian: (ii) Vigs 
lation of contracts for service-—( aurea ) 5 (iii) ° 
Relation between master and servant, employer and 
labourer—( eats, waatfaate: ) 5 (iv) Slavery — 
(atauw:); (v) Recovery «of Debts-—( BUSA ) 5 
(vi) Deposits—( aafataaq ) ; (vii) Rescission of sale— 
(fasitaeitarqma: ); (viii) 
( ereartaTare ) 3 (ix) Robbery and Violence—(ateaq); 
(x) Assault—( aweureaa + 5 - (xi) Defamation——( ate 
aree ); (xii) Gambling—( gaanreaq) 5 (xiii) Sales 
of property by another than “owner—( FT GICEICE 3 
(xiv) Rights of © ownership—(aeatfravaas;) 5 (xv) 
Boundary’ Disputes— (Wtafaare:, wealenerrad) ; 
(xvi) Construction of Buildings—( angaq); (xvii) 
Sale of house-property—( avefama: ); (xviii) Damage 
to agriculture, pasture and. public roads— ( faateaa- 
we-fe at ) ; 
aifaeny ) ; (xx) Duties of man and wife—( faaredqara, 
frareueh:, wtwamen:,- etc.); (xxi) Guilds—( quaag- 
walaq ) 5; (xxii) Inheritance and Succession—{ arafaant, 
alana, etc.); (xxiii) Miscellaneous offences—( yale 
alfy) ; (xxiv) Rules of procedure—(faateuefras:) 

Il. *The: awastiva court tried cases relat- 


Resumption of gifts— 


(xix) Miscellaneous hindrances~ ( ata 


ing to the following :- - 


. (i) Protection of Artisans—( @rqqzaaaq ); (ii) Pro- 
tection of merchants—( qSetaTUT ) ; (iii) Measures 
against national calamitiés—( syfaqyandrare ); (iv) 
Suppression of the wicked—( qeisifaat = wat); 
(v) Detection of criminals by ascetic-spies—( fagarga- 
alaanattata); (vi) Arresting robbers on suspicion 


<or_in the act—(agveraaifvag: ) ; (vii) Post-mortem 


examination—( apgaaaradlay ) ; (viii) Cross-examina- 
tion—/ aaaalganm: ) ; (ix) Discipline in government 
departments—( sal feancqTagy Me (x) Fines in leu of: 
mutilation of limbs—( Ua IF aaah A: ve (xi) Capital | 
punishment with or without. torture—(qgfaayewae:); 
(xii) Improper Social Intercourse—( FWA ) 3 (xiii) 


“Punishments for miscellaneous offences—(sfaaeag:) ! 


If should. be noted*-that over and above 
these poe the headman (afa#) and the 


wee arateme:—P: 169, Bk. TU, and _ fata 
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elders of a village (maaet.) played an 


important part in the settlement of disputes 
among the villagers, and the 


diction. It appears from a passage. that he 
could “deport’”’ out of the village under his 


charge a thief or an adulterer if such a. 


step became necessary. 

The king with his ministers and learned 
Brahmans formed the highest court of 
appeal.* : 

Now, as to the seats of the SBove courts : 


* Bk. 1, aranfefia 1 


headman. 
was vested with the power of summarily 
punishing certain offences within his juris-— 


they held their sittings in every daiwa, ze. a 
town forming the head-quarters of villages ; 
in every’ ‘stwey|, t.¢., a town which was the 
héad-quarters of 400 villages; in every writ, 
t.¢.,a town being the head-quarters of 800 
villages ; and in every aaqeefa, z.e., a place 
centrally situated between any two _ pro- 
vinces of the empire. It will ‘thus be seen 


' that the capital city must have had courts 


of the above two classes besides the royal 


‘law-court. 


* masa and amaazaq”a—Bk. III; see also 
Bk. Il, qagetraa: | 
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. CHAPTER XI, 
“War wITH BIJAPUR, 1657. 


HE ‘treaty of 1636 had turned the king 

‘of Bryapur into a friendly ally of the 
Emperor of Delhi, but left -his sover- 
eignty unimpaired. He had not become a 


vassal prince, nor bound himself to pay an 


annual tribute. On the other hand, he had 
‘been formally confirmed in the possession 
of a large portion of the territory of the 
extinct royal house of Ahmadnagar, the 
whole of which’ the Mughals had once 
claimed.* Secure from his mighty neighbour 
on the north, the Bijapur 
aimee ‘& Sultan began to extend his 
dominions westwards into 
the Konkan, southwards into ‘Mysore, and 
eastwards into the Karnatak. The prin- 
cipality of Ikkeri (or Bednur, in N. 
Mysore) had been raided in 1635 at the 
invitation of a local faction, and a heavy 
fine of 30 lakhs of hun imposed on its Rajah, 
Virabhadra Nayak. .Two years later the 
invasion was renewed and the Nayak de- 
posed.| Shortly afterwards, a vast Bija- 
puri army, numbering 40,000, led by the 
famous general Randaulah Khan, took Sira, 


* Chapter III. 


+ Basatin-i-salatin, (Major 'B. D.- Vasu’s MS.) 
302—308. S. K. Aiyangar’s Ancient India, 293—-294 


Qaurall 4 namac tha Naval Ri atonbhn. 


Bangalore, and the country north of the 
Kaveri. (1639), and then advancing ‘east- 
wards into the Karnatak, went on captur- 
ing forts and cities for many years. In 
1647, the entire Bijapur army under Mustafa 
Khan, the foremost noble of the State, 
repeated the invasion, but met with stub- 
born opposition at first. In a great battle 
fought east of Bangalore,* the impetuous 
valour of ar Abyssinian general, Malik 
Raihan, saved’ the lives of the Bijapur 
troops and the honour of their king from 
destruction; the famous Hindu general 
Vailuar was routed and his cause ruined. 
Finally starvation opened the impregnable 
fortress of Jinji to Bijapur 
arms (17th December 1649), 


It conquers the 
Southern Kar- 


ners ‘and the whole Southern 
Karnatak lay open to the 
Muslims. The prize thus secured was most 


splendid; besides the vast rich and fertile 
territory annexed, the treasure captured was 
valued at four drores of hun.t Westwards, 
a Bijapur forcé invaded the Portuguese terri- 
tory of Goa and Salsette (August 1654) 
with some success. | In short, in the reign 


* In the Persian manuscripts of the Basatin-1- 
salatin, the place of encounter is indistinctly written as 
“Antur, between Bangalore and Masti.” There is a 
Wantur, nie., of Bangalore. Both Atty and Vellore 
are too far off. 


+ Basatin~i-salatin, 305—308, 311. 


‘+ TV Anvers Povtuonuese in India. ii. 208 and 200. 
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‘er Wcheiaad Adil Shah: (1226-56) ‘the’ 


kingdom of Bijapur attained to -its highest 
extent, power, and magnificence. His 
dominion stretched from: the Arabian Sea 


“to the Bay .of Bengal, across’ the entire . 
delight. 
hearts were sunk in pleasure, the pensive | 
king turned his ears to the City’ ‘of Bijapur *. 
and heard only sounds’ of revelry coming | 
. “What does the | 


Indian Peninsula. 
Ever since.1636, Muhammad Adil Shah 
‘had ‘lived at peace with ‘the Emperor of 


‘Delhi, and -we ‘read of friendly exchanges : 


This 


of presents between the two Courts.” 


Relations  be- ‘Sultan’s good - name’ for 
tween -the Delhi ‘piety, lové of justice, and 
and Bijapur care for his subjects, —which 
Courts. 


simplicity of understanding and ignorance 
of the world,—greatly’ pleased Shah Jahan. 


The Emperor recognised the .merits of the 


‘king and the increased power of the king- 


dom by addressing him as Shah or King’ 


( 1648 ),{—whereas: the former sovereigns 


of Delhi, in their pride’of suzerainty, had _ 


styled the rulers:of Bijapur as mere Khans 
- or Lords.’ Some. years’ afterwards, dif- 
ferences had arisen, betweén the two.t’ Adil 
‘Shah ‘Jahan is: Shah displeased Shah -Ja- 
displeased ; Why? han by departing from the 

practice, of his ancestors in 
. holding. Court in a lofty palace outside his 
citadel ‘and witnessing ' elephant-combats 
in an open plain beyond the fort ‘instead of 
_within it, and lastly by conferring the’ title 
of Khan-i-khanan on “his 
Thesé acts were taken to’ imply .a pre- 
sumptuous assumption of the prerogatives 
..of the Emperor and rivalry with the Court 
of Delhi. Shah Jahan wrote him a letter of 
rebuke, sharply telling. him to fteturn ‘tothe 
‘ways of his forefathers, or a Delhi: army 
would ‘visit his dominion. The letter was 
discussed in full Court. The captains. of 
Bijapur -clattered their swords and’ cried, 


“Let them come on! We too are ready and. 


‘eager for sucha day.’ We shall be glad to 
‘measure our swords with the blades ‘of 
- Hindustan.” A haughty reply was deli- 
vered to the Delhi envoy. 


«x Abdul Hamid. Waris,’ 96 a, .98 4, 101 a, 133 b, 
117 6, { in these. passages the word peshkash: is used, 


- but evidently i in the sense of ‘present’ and not in that 


of ‘tribute).’ 

+ Bicatind sala. 324 and 325. 
refers to the granting of this title in a letter written to 
Shah Jahan in September 1654 (Adad, 44a.) | 


/ et In October ‘1652, also, Shah Jahan was angry 
with the Bijapur king for some reason unknown to uS. 
_(Adab, 222:) 


' favourite ‘general, 


', was heightened by a certain - 


premier noble. che had “successfully oe: fell - 
. kingdom: ; . 
‘But before we can proceed to the troubled - 
“history of his successor, it is nécessary.to 


take up'the thread, of narrative where we . 


matchless 


Auran gzib 


4 ; . 
~ 3 id a 4 
Pa 


With the - night came a change. A 
charming’ story is told,* how the king was 
amusing “himself with his chiefs:and favour- 


ites on.the lofty terraced roof of his palace, : 


under: the: moonlit sky. -: Hours rolled on.'in: 
At. midnight,” when - all” 


from it on the night wind. 


other 2 


City say, Afzal Khan Ji?” he’ asked of ‘his:, 


“It is only: singing | the - 


praise of your Majesty’s, love of justice and | 


care for your subjects, and praying for your 
long ‘life, so that the people may continue 


to enjoy the same peace, plenty and: ‘happi- 


ness.” The, pleased king asked again, 


“What will be the result if we. encounter * 
the forces of Delhi?” The reply was, “Only , 
lamentation and grief will be heard in the . 
place of ‘these joyous sounds.’ Whichever * 
side may win, every house will mourn:some - 


deaths and the people will know no peace or . 


happiness.” ~The “king brooded over the 


-answer, preferred ease to honour, and next 


morning ‘took his haughty reply back and 
sent in its ‘stead a letter of apology and 
‘A ail Shah yields, eee to Delhi. 

ong ‘and prosperous reign 
of 30 yearg ended with his death.at the age 
of 47 (on 4th Nov. 1656),t and. the danger 


dropped ‘it at the end ‘of the last:chapter. | 


When returning’ from the -Golkonda ex= - 
pedition Aurangzib had sent Mir *Jumla off- 


Mir Juma at the to the Imperial ‘Court (7th. 


Imperial Court, © 


This 


on. his" ; 


May), to fill the high post of - 


prime minister. In the mean-:: 


time he had completely won Mir - Jumla 


over to his interests, and the Mir’s arrival 
“at Delhi'(7th July, 1656) secured.the triumph 


of Aurangzib’s policy of aggression in’ the. 


Emperor's council:f Mir Jumla’s presents, . 
diamonds, 


7 Baseline: t~salatin, 424—~326. For another quaril : 


about Imperial dignity, see Adab, 40 6. 


“+ The glories of the reign are described: in detail ins ane 
the Basatin-i-salatin, 304345, efpecially 329331. 


rubies . and topazes, - 


£ Waris, 113 2 (Mir Jumla took léave of Aurangzib’ 


at Indur on F May, and left that place for Delhi. pur 


days afterwards), 114 a. Adab, 82 a, 20% b. 
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dazzled the eyes of the pace and brought o 
the peace party 


about the downfall of 
under Dara Shukoh. The land whence 
these jewels came was worth annexing ! 
The late wazzr of Golkonda knew all the 
‘secrets of the Deccani-Courts, the ins and outs 
of the land, and the exact prices, of all the 
chief Gficers of Qutb Shah and. Adil Shah.* 


Therefore, as an authority on Deccan ques- . 


tions hé was -unapproached | by any other 
courtier of Shah Jahan.. -His expert know- 


ledge was now utilised in intriguing with the 


Deccani Courts and seducing their officers. 
With Mir Jumla dominating the Emperor's 
counsels, Aurangzib ‘confidently matured 
the plan of invading Bija- 
pur on the expected death 
of its reigning king, who 
a "was lingering on the.bed of 
illness. , The Mir, as one fully conversant 
with the country, was urged by Aurangzib 


supports policy 
of aggression in 
the Deccan. 


to return to him as quickly as . possible, 


“in order that. this opportunity. might not 
uD away.” 


On 4th November, 1656, Muhammed Adil 


Shah, the seventh of: the royal line of Bija- 


pur, died. Through the eHorts of his chief 
minister, Khan Muhammad, and-the Queen, 
Bari Sahiba, a sister of the ‘Golkonda King, 
the ‘crown was placed on the head of Ali 


Adil Shah II, a youth of 18 years, and the’ 


only son of Muhammad. 
-The news reached Aurang- 
‘zib on roth , November, and 
he immediately wrote to Shah Jahan, urg- 
ing an invasion. on.the plea that, Ali. was 
not really ason of the late King, but a boy 
of obscure parentage whom Muhammad 
Adil Shah had brought up in the harem. 
In. anticipation'of the Emperor’s orders, he 


Ali ‘Adif Shah : 
Il succeeds. 


massed his troops on the Bijapur frontier,’ 


and -proposed to go‘himself to Ahmadnagar 
to, be nearer to the. point of attack. } 


* Adab, 4g b. 


+ Adab, 88 a and 4, gta and 6 191 a (Aurangzib 
thanks Mir Jumla for having supported him against 
Dara). (Aurangzib planned the ‘invasion of Bijapur 
even before the- death of its king, Adad, 88a). Agqil 
Khan, 15, asserts that Mir Jumla induced Shah Jahan 
. to sanction the invasion. of Bijapur. 


t Adab, 88 8, 60 4, 145 a, 132 6. (Aurangzib writes 


to: Khawajah Abdul Ghaffar that he invaded Bijapur ° 


for the good of the people, as the late king had_left 
no heir!) Basatin-t-salatin, 326, 347: 
There was even atall of Shah Jahan going to the 
Deccan to direct the operations. Wea 89 6. , 


‘that country will join- 
" accord,” 


Waris, 118 a. 


a= 


The ee of Muhammed Adil Shah. was 
followed by ‘disorder’ in the Karnatak -he 
had conquered. The zamindars’ recovered 


‘much of their former lands, and the Bijapur 


officers were driven to the shelter of the forts. 
| Shahji _Bhonsla disobeyed 


7 ones Pa his new master, arid set up 
ap dom: for himself. At the'capital 


things .were even worse. 
Bijapur. nobles had never been kept under 
proper control by .their king, and’ had 
been wont to regard themselves as. their 
own masters. They now quarrelled with 
‘one another and with the prime minis- 
ter Khan Muhammad for the division of 
power,® To aggravate the evil, Aurangzib 
intrigued with them, and succeeded in cor- 
rupting most of them. ~ “Iam trying my ut-— 
most,” he writes to MirJumla, “to win the - 
Bijapur army over, for -then the.chiefs of 
| us of their own 
Randaulah Khan’s son and 
several other leading men of the Court pro- 
mised their adhesion and prepared. to desert 
to the. -Mughal territory with their troops. 
After they had reached him Aurangzib hoped 
to seduce the others with the 
aid of Mir Jumla.’ So, he 
sent Rs. 20,000 to Multafat 


Officers seduced 
by Aurangzib. 


. Khan, ‘the Governor of Ahmadnagar, the 
“nearest . point 


on the Mughal ° frontier . 
towards Bijapur, with instructions to dis- 
tribute it among the deserters :.every Bijapur 
captain who brought a hundred men to 
the muster was to get Rs. 2,000 out of the 
local treasury, (evidently after ‘the above 
sum had been spent), The Governor. was 
ordered to welcome, and conciliate every 
arrival from Bijapur, even if he were not a, 
captain of known position and importance. 
An envoy from Shivaji waited on Aurangzib 
proposing the terms on which the Maratha 
chieftain was willing to co-operate with the 
Mughals by making a diversion in the 
Bijapuri Konkan. He received in reply a 
letter of vague promiseés.t 


On 26th November Shah Jahan sanc- 


tioned the invasion and ‘gave Aurangzib a. 


* Adab, 89 6, gI a. 
ft Adad, 91 a, 145 a & 4, 146 8. 
E Adad, 144 8 (about July 1656), ae a (about Febru- - 


aye or March 1657). 
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free hand to “settle the 
affair of Bijapur in any 
way he thought fit.”* At 
the same time.orders were 
sent to Shaista Khan, the Governor of 
Malwa, to hasten to Aurangabad and’ hold 


-Shah Jahan 
sanctions inva- 
sion of Bijapur. 


it during Aurangzib’s absence: in the war, - 


A force of 20,000 troopers, partly from the 
Court and partly from the jagzrs, witha 
large staff of officers, was despatched to re- 
inforce the army of the Deccan. Lastly 
Mir Jumla himself, with most of the officers 
and a portion of the troops ordered, was 
sent (1st December) to join Aurangzib.T 
The Emperor’s instructions to his son 
were, first to march with Mir Jumla to the 
Bijapur frontier and conquer the whole of 
the kingdom, if. possible; otherwise, to 
annex that portion of the old Ahmadnagar 
kingdom which had been ceded to Bijapur 
by the treaty of 1636, and to spare the 
territory of Bijapur proper on the payment 
of an indemnity of 14 krores of Rupees and 
the recognition of the Emperor's suzer-. 
ainty,-2.e., the issuing of coins in his name 
and the public reading of his title from the 
pulpit.at Bijapur. Ifthe latter alternative 
was carried out, Aurangzib was to employ 
the vast army assembled under his banner 
in the conquest of Golkonda. The Prince, 


however, was keen upon conquering Bijapur ~ 


first; “I want to put off the conquest of 
Golkonda, which can be seized at any time 
we like.’’= 

The war thus sanctioned was wholly 
unrighteous. Bijapur was 
not a vassal State, but an 
independent and equal ally 
of the Mughal Emperor, and the latter had 
no lawful right to confirm or question the 
succession at Bijapur. The true reason of 
the Mughal interference was the helplessness 
of its boy-king, and the discord among his 
officers, which presented a fine “opportunity” 
for annexation, as Aurangzib expressed it.§ 


- An act of unjust 
aggression. 


* Waris, 118 a, Adab, go a. 


+ Waris, 1184 and 4, (list of officers sent to the 
Deccan.) Adab, 118 a (Mir Jumla takes leave of the 


Emperor on 26th November, but actually starts from - 


Delhi on rst December), 

{ Adab, go a, 196 4. 

§ Adab, 88 a, 91 &. Grant Duff, i, 155. The Bijapur 
historian points out the wickedness of the Mughals, 
“After the death of Muhammad Adil Shah, Aurangzib 
invaded Bijapur, in violation of the treaty and solemn 


Aurangzib impatiently waited for Mir 
Jumla’s coming and pressed him to hasten 
his movements. “Let not such an oppor- 
tunity (vzz., the revolt and dissension among 
the Bijapur officers) slip away. Come 
quickly, so that we may both start together.” 
It was of no use waiting for the rest of the 
reinforcements ordered from Northern India. 
Several officers were slow to leave their 
jagirs, in spite of strong letters from the 
Emperor urging them on; and Aurangzib 
could not expect to get the whole additional 
force of 20,000 men before 19th February 
1657. 2 

Mir Jumla arrived at Aurangabad on 18th 

January, and that very day 
Mir Jumla joins at the auspicious hour 
Aurangzib with chosen by the astrologers, the 
reinforcements, : ae : 
War begun. Prince set out with him to 
_ invade Bijapur.t As he was 
encumbered with heavy artillery and siege 
materials, his movement was very slow ; 
240 miles were covered in 43 days. On’ 
28th February, he reached the environs of 
Bidar, and laid siege to the fort on and 
March.t 

A short distance south of the Mughal 
frontier fort of Udgir and across the Man-’ 
jira river lies the city of Broar. It 1s large 


.and well peopled, and the remains of fine 


buildings speak of its ancient grandeur. 
Tradition connects it with the father of 
Bidar Damayanti, the - devoted 
; wife of Rajah Nala, who 
Hourished in the mythical age of the Maha- 
bharat. Coming down to historic times, 
we find that Bidar$ was captured by Muham- 
mad Tughlaq in the r4th century, and > 
became successively the capital of the 
Bahmani Sultans and of the short-lived 
Barid Shahi dynasty, both of whom adorn- 
ed it with fine palaces, tombs, and mosques, 
as memorials of their greatness. The glory 
of the city is the magnificent college built 


agreement between the Mughals and Bijapur, and 
though Shah Jahan [the maker of the treaty] was 
alive.”’ Basatin-t-salatin 348. 


* Adab, go b, gt agi b, 92 a, 195 b. ; 
t Adab, g2 2, 109 4, 145 4, 118 a, 196 6. Kambu, 2 &. 


_ ¥ Kambu, 22, (both MSS. wrongly give 14 days: 
instead of one month and 14 days, as the time taken 
by the march. Adad, 10g b, 146 a, 118 6. 


§ This account of Bidar is based on Kambu, 2 6 
and 3 a, Adab, 146 a, Dilkasha, 14, Burgess Bidar anq/ 
Aurangabad Districts, 42—44. 
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by Mahmud Gawan, the famous minister 
of the Bahmanis (1478). On the extinction 
of the Barid Shahi kings, Bidar passed 
into the hands of Bijapur. 


The city stands on a _ high plateau, 
2330 feet above the sea- 
level. A wall with a dry 
ditch and glacis surrounds 
the city itself, and bastions rising at various 
points of the wall add to its defensive 
power. - The fort or citadel; finished in 1432 
and occupying the eastern face of the city, 
is Of immense strength. Its wall is 4500 
yards in circuit and 12 yards in height. 
Three separate ditches each 25 yards wide 
and 15 yards deep, cut in the solid rock, 
surround the citadel, which contains many 
palaces, mosques, Turkish baths, 
arsenal, magazine, and other public edifices 
built of trap but now in ruin. The only 
entrance is a zigzag passage from the south- 
west, protected by three gateways. On the 
bastions stood several guns, one of them 
being 23 feet long with a xg inch bore. In 
the age before modern artillery, Bidar was 
rightly held to be impregnable to assault. 

Aurangzib’s opponent at the siege* was 
Siddi Marjan, an Abyssinian who had held 
the fort for Bijapur for 
thirty years, and had col- 
lected: abundance of materials of defence 
-and a garrison of 1000 horse, and 4000 
foot, including musketeers, gunners, and 
rocket-men. Inspite of a fierce fire from the 
fort walls, the Mughal sappers worked hard 
in the inspiring presence of their chief, and 
in two days carried the trenches to the edge 
of the moat. Then they began to fill up 
the ditch. Siddi Marjan offered a stout de- 
fence ; he made several sorties, and falling 
on the trenches tried to arrest the proyress 
of the siege. But the superior numbers of 
the Mughals told in the end, and Mir 
Jumla’s fine train of artillery did great 
damage to the fort walls ; two towers were 
demolished, and the battlements of the 
_lower-most wall as well as the outer breast- 
works were levelled to the ground. 


The ditch having been filled up, the 
assault was delivered on 29th March. 


Its impregnable 
fort. 


| Siege of Bidar, 


* For the history of the siege, Kambu, 2)-3a, 
cee 15, Adah, 109b-Lloa, 1190, 122a, 1272, 
146a. . 


mint, . 


Muhammad Murad, at the head ofa select 
body, sallied out of his 
trenches, rushed to the foot 
of the tower opposite Mir Jumla’s post, and 
planting ladders scaled the wall. An acci- 
dent favoured the assailants. Siddi Marjan, 
with his sons and troops, was standing close 
to the tower ready to repel the attack. But 
aspark froma rocket thrown by the Mu- 
ghals fell into a chamber of gunpowder and 
grenades behind the tower. There was a 
terrific explosion. Marjan was mortally 
wounded with two of his sons and many 
of his followers. The garrison, appalled by 
the disaster, carried their dying chief to 
the citadel, while the exulting Mughals 
swarmed out of all their trenches and rushed 
into the city, driving the remnant of the 
defenders back with fearful slaughter. Be- 
hind them came Aurangzib himself, with 
his banners waving and his drums beating 
a victorious note, and took possession of 
the city. The Mughals 
closely followed the retreat- 
ing garrison and took possession of the 
‘gate of the citadel. But the fall of their 
leader had taken the heart out of the de- 
fenders. In response to the Mughal call to 
surrender and promise of quarter, Siddi 
Marjan from his death-bed sent his seven 
sons to Aurangzib with the keys of the fort. 

Thus, the stronghold of Bidar, hitherto 
reputed impregnable throughout India, fell 
into the hands of Aurangzib after a siege of 
27 days only. - Among the 
spoils were 12 lakhs of 
Rupees in cash, 8 lakhs 
worth of powder, shot, grain’ and other 
stores, besides 230 pieces of cannon, Well 
might Aurangzib exult over such a victory. 
Well might he boast to Shivayi, “The fort 
of Bidar, which was accounted impregnable, 
and which is the key to the conquest -of 
the Deccan and Karnatak, has been cap- 
tured by me in one day, both fort and town, 
which was scarcely to have been expected 
without one year’s fighting.”* 

On Wednesday, rst April, Siddi Marjan 
succumbed to his burns. Aurangzib again 
visited the city and fort, and had _ the 


The assault. 


Bidar captured 


The spoils of 
victory, 


* Quoted in Grant Duff, i. 157”. This passage 
is referred to in a letter of Shivaji to the Mughal 
officers in 1665 (Khatut-i-Shivaji, 2). There is a 
similar boast in Aurangzib’s letters to Nasiri Khan and 
Abdul Ghaffar, (Adaé, 132 8, 130 8). 


‘some ' 20,000, under their: 
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Emperor’s titles publicly read out from the 
pulpit of the grand mosque built by the 
Bahmani Sultans two’ centuries edrlier.: 

: Meanwhile the. Bij japuris had made some 
feeble attempts to relieve Bidar. A force 


under Khan Muhammad, their pri me minister, 


had been advancing towards it during thé 
oo. ‘but it had.evidently retreated with; 
out striking:a blow.* 
fort, Aurangzib'learnt that.a large Bijapuri 
army was. being mobilised ‘near Kulbaiga. 


Mahabat Khan. 
sent to ravage 
Bijapur territory. 


within six miles of ‘the 
Mughal camp and carried 


off some of the transport 
‘So, Aurang- 
zib sent a-force, of 15,000.well mounted ” 


oxen that were grazing there. 


‘and. , experienced “troopers under Mahabat 


Khan, to punish the assembled enemy and ° 


ravage Bijapur territory up to Kaliani in 
the west and Kulbarga.in the south,: 
ing: no vestige of cultivation in that tract.’ 


In- his march southwards from Kaliani, the, 


Mughal ° general: encountered the enemy 
on iath April. The Bijapuris, nirmbering 
famous ° 
Khan. Muhammad, Afzal Khan; and the 
sons” of Randaulah and 
Raihan, began the attack. 
* Mahabat Khan, leaving his 


Battle ‘of - path 
April. . 


baggage and. camp ‘behind, advanced with 


the Van. The fiercest onslaught was deliver- 
ed, on the Mughal Right under Dilir Khan. 
The Bijapuris kept up a hot fite of rockets 


wont, did not engage .at close quarters, 
A couniter-chargé ‘on the enemy’s centre pro- 
duced no lasting’effect on the illusive Deéc- 
canis. Mahabat Khan, like a'gdod. general, 
kept his’ men well in hand, amidst the ring 
of his enemies and their distracting mode 
of attack: Finding his Right Wing ‘hard 


"pressed, he charged the enemy with his 


own followers; the Bijapuris. fled without 
standing the shock, and the Mughal general 


chased. them for- four mules, ‘but- evidently - 


he found ‘his. ‘position insecure, as; on the 
z4th, ‘he fell back on Bhalki, without wait- 


ing for thé reinforcements sent under Naja- 


bat- Khan.f 
‘@ Adabig6a.. 9 


rv 


+ Kambu, 3@ and 8, (for the battle of rath April). 
Adab, 125a:and 3, (Aurangzib’ $ instructions of 13th 


‘April to Mahabat Khan), 1204. (Najabat Khan sént 


baat 


on-15th ‘April to ReMntOnce Mahabat): ' Najabat -Khan’s 





‘the ‘Kanarese country. 


After ‘the fall of the. 


Their light troopers arrived — 


“leav~: a 


chiefs . 


. battle with the 


. Taged long and mee 


‘and advance. to attack Chidgupa. ° 
. Khan’ S retreating northwards to Bhalki, he . ordered: 
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‘Forty. eile west of Bidar, ¢ on the old 
road from the holy shrine of Tuljapur to ” 
Golkonda, stands ‘the city ‘of Kaciant,* the . 
ancient capital of the Chalukya kings and of, 
With the fall ofthe: - 
Kalachuris in the twelfth century, it ‘ceased © 


to bea capital, and ‘afterwards passed into 
‘the hands of the Deccani Muslim’ powers as 


a mere dependency-of Bidar. But the large’ - 
mounds: surrounding the ‘town indicate*i its. 
greater.extent in days of yore: - | 

. Mahabat Khan having : eleared the road ‘ 
of hovering bands -of. the 


Stege of Kaliani. enemy,- Aurangzib- on 27th 


April. set, out with: ‘Irght -kit, and | arrived : 


before » Kalianit in a “week's time. The - 
place was immediately: invested; and thrdugh * 
Mir Jumla’s exertions and supefvision | thé 

siege trenches were pushed ,6n'to.the edge. 

of the ditch by the rrth May. Day-aind night 
the garrison kept up a ceaseless firé from the - 
walls; they made fierce. onslaughts’on Mir‘ 
Jumla’s, trenchés, but to no purpose. The | 


bands of ‘the enemy’ roving outside gave 
* greater trouble and retarded the siege. 


They 
established themselves four, miles’ from: the : 
besiegers’ camp and molestéd: them at: night . 
by the discharge: of’, rockets, the favourite: 
fire-arm of the Deccanis and especially of 
the Marathas. Expert in partisan. warfare, : 
they - effectually closed the path for the 
coming of provisions, and couriers. The’ 


“Mughal. army could: not. be fed unless. its 


food supply was ‘sent under ‘strong: ‘escort. ’ 
and muskets from all sides, but, as was their 


Once Mahabat Khan-himself on escort. duty ' 

_ was: hemmed round by the | 
Mahabat Khan’s enemy at a place ro.miles 
north-east of Kaliani. The’ 
small Mughal detachment 
oe 2,000 | was outnumbered .as ten’ to one, . 
but stood.its ground heroically. The battle 
Mi a alate was - 


Bijapuris : 


force is given’ as 10,000 on 1254@ ad as'2, 900 on 1204} 
the latter is; more likely. ‘ Aurangzib’s instruction ..was 
that the two generals should ‘unite. south ‘of Kaliani 
‘But on’: Mahabat 


them’ to meet near fort Nilanga and try. to capture- 
it by corrupting the qiladar through his - brother, 
Mamaji (or Nanaji) Deshmukh, who had: made over- 
tures to’ the Mughals. The attempt failed. . . (Adab, 
1250, 126b-1274). ae 


ar Burgess, 23, 37. 38. ae 
+ For ‘the siege of Kaliani;’ Ram gogo, Adab, 


avery meagre, ho detail) 113a@, 1394, 1498, 1560. 


qT he: defender was an a named Dilawwar. | 


said by the aioli of artillery and: 


muskets, and - the dust raised ‘by horses’ : 
Fathers could ‘not look after’ ‘their, 


hoofs. 
sons,” as the Mughal annalist writes. The 
brunt of the battle ‘fell on-‘the Rajputs. 
The horsemen: of Khan Muhammad burst in 
vain upon the granite wall of Rao Satar Sal 
and his Hada clansmen. Rajah Rai Singh 
Sisodia, assaulted by, the sons: of Bahlol 
Khan of Bijapur, was wounded and unhors- 
ed in thé press: of the enemy. Shivaram, — 
the captain of the Maharana’s contingent, 
was slain with many‘followers of Rai Singh. 
Barkiamdeo and others, as is ‘the’ wont of 
Rajputs in: desperate straits, dismounted, 
drew their swords, and flung © themselves’. in 
reckless‘ fury on’ the enemy, vowed to slay 
and bé, slain. Just then relief arrived: a 


charge by Mahabat Khan broke the enemy’s 


ranks and they fled: Sujan Singh Sisodia. 
and others of his party were: severely wound- 
ed, but they “had -not quitted the 
Ikhas Khan, the leader of the Mughal Van, 


(Mughal victory: ‘the onset, but inspite of it. 
Rajputs, che’ had held his ground and 


even drivén <back Afzal 
IChan’s division which was opposed to him. 
The obstinate struggle had raged till an 
hour -after nightfall, when the-enemy with- 
drew,* and the hard- pressed 1 Mughals at last 
get the respite they sorely needed. 
Aiirangzib ‘concentrated . his efforts. on 
pressing the siege hard and capturing Kalia- 
Di as, quickly: ashe had done -Bidar. He; 
therefore, paid no,attention to the, Bijapuri 
army - asseniibled ‘only four miles from his 
camp. 
greater audacity. A force of 30,000 enemies 
‘posted only an hour's journey" from his camp 
could no Jongér be neglected. So, he cun- 
ningly annoviced that his. army would pro- 


ceed to Bhalki inthe north-east to bring in. 


provisions; but on 28th May, leaving a 
screen of tents téund the fort, he marched 
with ‘the main body of his eo peed the 
enemy’ s position. 

The sons of Bahlol Khan. ateacked. the 
Maghal Van under 
May. . Jumla and- Dilir Khan ‘and 

ns fought with valour and 
obstinacy for. some time. Dilir Khan 
‘received some. sword-cuts; but his ‘armour 
saved him from charm. a he battle soon 


* Kambu, 4a: , 


"Battle of 28th 





field.. 


had been wounded during © 


Progress of the . 


This emboldened them to acts ‘of 


Mir - 
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~ 


became’ ‘general. All divisions of the two 


armies were engaged with their respective _ 
‘opponents. 


The fight raged for ere 
The Deecanis. kept up a running fight,: i 

their customary manner : four times in suc- 
cession were they - ‘broken and as often did 
they form again and: face the advancing 
Mughals, regardless of their thinned ranks. 
But at last the repeated charges .of the 
northern horse prevailed, in the , close 
fight; the Imperial army. crowded upon: 
them from left and right; and’ they were 
finally repulsed; their .whole army fled in. 
confusion ; the Imperialists pursued them 
pell-mell to .their.camp, slaying and captur- 
ing all that they could. Everything -found - 
in the’ Bijapuri camp,—arms, slave-girls, 


horses, transport-cattle, 
_Imperial victory; _and all kinds of-property,—~ 
footed. oe was plundered; ‘and the 


‘tents were burnt down. In 
the. evening Aurangzib réturned to his - 
trenches before Kaliani, his, brows adorned : 
with victory.® ? 


The siege was ; pressed with: vigour, but: 
the defence was equally 
heroic. lhe sap had reach- . 

ed thé moat on-Frth May, 

and by the 23rd three-fourths of the ditch 
had been filled up, under. the- guidance of 

Mir’ Jumla, with thorny plants. THe garri- 

son, by: hurling | down. lighted gunpowder | 
_and burning naphtha and grass, reduced — 
‘these plants to ashes; the work of bridging © 
the ditch had to be begun anew’; the: 
assault.was delayed. Stones and earth were 
now .thrown into the ditch, but. progress 
in this task was necessarily slow. During this 
period of enforced idleness detachments, from 
the besieging army were usefully. employed 
in capturing the forts of ee and Chin- 
choly.T | 

Since’ their eae in the great battle of 
28th May, the Bijapuris ‘had not ‘interfered 
with the. siege for nearly two months, At 
the end of this interval they repaired their | 
losses and began to assemble in order to 


siege. 


* For the battle of 28th I Mays Kambu, i, Adab, 
12a, 1476, 1545. In his letters Aurangzib speaks of the 
Bijapuris generally ‘as Zangis or Negroes. The con- 
text shows that the -term is: merely used ‘by way of 
abuse, and does not mean any Negro Ros in. the 
service of Bijapur. 


+ Kambu, 52. eos eS is 


ae | 





So, on 2and July, 
large 


oppose the Mughals. 
- Aurangzib sent a 
Mughal detach- 


division under his eldest son 
ment ravages the 444 Mir Jumla to break up 
country to ; 
Kulbarga. their forces before they 
could gain formidable 
strength. This Mughal corps advanced 


forty-eight miles, and then, sighting the 


enemy's camp at a distance, charged and — 


broke their formation, and pursued them 
for four miles. The victors proceeded, 
laying the Bijapur villages waste with 
fire and sword. and leaving. no vestige of 
habitation or tillage in their path. They 
reached the unprotected hamlet near the 
fort of Kulbarga, the old Bahmani capital, 
where they reverently spared the tomb of 
Syed Gisu Daraz, a famous saint of Southern 
India.* 

At last the end of the siege came in 
sight; the ditch was filled up with stone 
and mud, the parapets were demolished by 
artillery fire, and on agth July the Imperial- 
its scaled a tower on the other side of the 

moat. But the garrison 
had built a wall across 
this tower, and under shelter 
of it fought the Mughais hard with rockets, 
bows, and matchlocks. The struggle here 
was’ most obstinate. While the Mughals 
were checked by the unexpected obstacle 
of the wall and had to demolish it, the 
“Bijapuris flung on their’ heads, lighted 


Kaliani taken 
by assault, 


bombs, blazing’sheets steeped in. naphtha, ° 


and bundles of burning grass. But regard- 
less of all these, the assatlants swarmed into 


the fort and held this portion of the 
defences. Two days afterwards, the 
commandant Dilawwar (an Abyssinian) 


offered to capitulate on condition of a free 
passage out for the garrison and their 
families. Aurangzib- readily consented to 
grant them quarter, as the place shelter- 
ed many Muhammadans, especially Syeds.T 
On rst August the keys of the fort were 
delivered to him by Dilawwar, who was 


* Kambu sa. Adil Khan states that after taking Kali- 
ani, Aurangzib Azmself besieged Kulbarga (pp. 16, 38). 
Grant Duff (i. 157) makes him besiege Bijapur! 


But neither the official history of Kambu nor Aurang- 


zib’s letters support the assertion. Aurangzib did 
not advance further south than Kaliani, and his son, 
who had penctrated to Kulbarga, did not besiege 
that fort. | 


+ Kambu, 52. 


_, 
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given a robe of honour with permission to 
go to Bijapur. 

Bidar and Kaliani, the guardian fortresses 
of Adil Shah’s north-eastern frontier, had 
fallen, and the way now seemed open for 
an advance on Biapur itself. But a cruel 
disappointment was in-store for Aurangzib ; 
his victorious career was tO be suddenly 
checked. The Bijapur agents had intrigued 
hard at Court ; Dara’s jealousy was rising’ 
in proportion to the.success of his younger 
brother, and he at last perstiaded the 
Emperor to put anend to the war.* Even 
in the midst of the siege of Kaliam 
; Shah Jahan had: repeatedly 
oe ee written to the Prince to 

, patch up a peace with Bija- 
pur as soon as possible, because the rainy 
season was. approaching when the Mughal 
army must retire to cantonments at Bidar, 
and Shaista. Khan, who had been guarding 
Aurangabad during. the Prince’s absence, 
must return to his own charge of Malwa 
without further delay. Aurangzib knew 
that to raise the siege of Kaliani and retire 
to Bidar, would only. embolden the Bija- 
puris and take away from them their only. 
motive for offering terms of peace.t So, 
he had sat down before Kaliani a month 
longer, and brought the siege to a success- 
fulissue. Negotiations for peace were now 
opened. The Bijapur envoy, Ibrahim 
Bichittar Khan, agreed to pay an indemnity 
of 14 krores of Rupees and tocede not only 
Bidar and Kahani, but 
also the fort of -Parainda 
with its dependent territory, 
all the forts in the Nizam Shahi Konkan, 
and the district of Wangi. The King of 
Bijapur accepted these terms and sent letters 
to his officers to deliver the forts in question - 
to the Mughals. Shah Jahan ratified the 
treaty, remitting half a frore from the 
indemnity,-and sending a gracious letter 
to Adil Shah. He at the same time ordered 
Aurangzib to return with his army to 
Bidar; the officers and men sent from 
Malwa and Hindustan were recalled from - 
the Deccan to their former posts. Mir Jumla 


Terms of peace 
with Bijapur. 


* Adab, 177a (Aurangzib complains of Dara cor- 
responding with Bijapur behind his back, but two 
years before this time.) Agqil Khan, 16. Kambu, 
tow (probably two months latér). Alamgitrnaniah; 
29, 83. ' 


+ Adab, 112b (dated early in July.) 


' War abruptly 


{ 


was directed to take possession of the newly 
ceded forts in the -west and then return to 
the Imperial Court.* 


.Thus: Aurangzib recetved a ‘sharp check. 


in the hour of his. triumph. 
He had gained only the 
northern fringe of the vast 
caged Bijapur. kingdom when his 
father cried halt to him. Small as his 
acquisitions by the treaty were, he had no 
power to hold the Bijapur: King to his pro- 
mises. At the Imperial order. dictating 
peace, the Mughal officers slackened their 
efforts 
Court in spite of Aurangzib’s entreaty to 
stay a little longer.| The Bijapuris profited 


‘ended, without 
ensuring con- 


by his distraction and weakened power, - 


and delayed fulfilling the terms of a peace 
that had no armed strength behind it. 
Their commandants. refused to surrender 


; the forts ceded by the treaty. 


X 


To complete the misfortunes of the Mughal 
cause in the Deccan, Shah Jahan fell ill on 
6th September and for one 
week lay at death’s door. 
Rumours of his death spread 
through the Empire, and 
gave rise to confusion and disorder in every 
province. Aurangzib, harassed by anxiety 


Iffmess of Shah 
Jahan, Mughal 


retreat, 


and distracted by conflicting plans, at last. 


decided to be contént with what.could be 
easily secured from Bijapur. On 3oth 
September he sent. Mir Jumla towards Para- 
inda to take delivery of it, and on 4th 
October he himself began his retreat from 
Kaliani to the Imperial dominion. i‘. 

Only one episode of the war still remains 
to be recorded. While Aurangzib was 
busy conquering the north-eastern angle 
of the Bijapur kingdom, stirring events 
were occurring in its north-western corner, 
where the boundary of the Mughal district 
of Ahmadnagar adjoined the Northern 
Konkan. 
chief of very small means and no high fami- 
ly influence, was just beginning to -peer 
above the horizon of history and to 


* Kambu, 58, (rewards for the capture of Kaliani, 
and settlement of peace.) Adadb, 113@, 157a. Aurang- 
zib was commanded to return to Bidar (according 
to Adab, 1126, 1984), or to Aurangabad (on the 
authority of Kambu, 54), which latter is very unlikely. 


+ Adab, 197a, 149), 1578, Alamgirnamah, 29. Aqil 
Khan, 16. Kambu, 6a. 


+ Kambu, 68. Adab, 1574, 1692. 
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and many ‘of them set out for the 


that region. 


Here a.young and obscure local — 


69 
start on’ that career of greatness whose 
noontide splendour was destined to dazzle 
the Indian world and to leave his name a 
byword for posterity. ‘Shivaji, the son of 
Shahj: Bhonsla, a Maratha 
captain in Bijapur service, 
had taken forcible possess- 
ion of his father’s western 
jagirs and seized hill-fort after hill-fort in the 
Ghats from the agents of Bijapur. When the 
Mughals were about to invade Adil Shah’s 

territory, he had sent an envoy to Aurang- 
zib’s lieutenant at Ahmadnagar, offering to 
co-Operate on condition of being guaranteed 
by the Mughals in the possession of the Adil 
Shahi Konkan. He had received in return 
vague promises of favour and protection.* 
Even a less astute man than he must have 
known that such promises would amount to 
nothing in practice when the need of the 
Imperialists would be over. So, on the out- 
break of the war, he,seized his opportunity, 


Shivaji’s nego-' 
tiations with the 
Mughals ; ° 


and in concert with the 
raids the Im- Bi ff, ae 
perial dominion, Bijapuri officers in the 
| neighbourhood, he raided 
. the Mughal territory from the west. One 


night he silently, scaled the walls of Junir 


with .rope-ladders, and after slaughtering 


the defenders carried off 11,000 hun, 200 
horses, and much costly clothing and jewels.f 
Bands of Maratha light’ horsemen spread’ in 
all directions, cutting off provision trains. 
and foraging parties, plundering the smaller 
towns, and flourishing willages, rendering 
the roads unsafe, and carrying devastation 
and alarm to the very gates of Ahmadnagar, 
the seat of the Mughal administration in 
An attack on the town (fettah) 

which nestled under shelter of the fort of 
Ahmadnagar twas frustrated by a timely 
sortie of the garrison. But so great was the 
alarm it ‘caused that the’ Mughal governor 
made the citizens remove their property to 
within the fort as a precaution. Two other 
Marathas, Minaji Bhonsla and Kashi, were 
notably successful in their raids. 

Aurangzib learnt of these disturbances 
and hurried reinforcements up to Ahmad- 


* Grant Duff, i. 161-162. Adab, 1445 (Shiva sends 
agent, July 1656), 146@ (Shiva sends agent, February 
I 657)- 

+ ‘The history of the contest with Shiva is given in 
Grant Duff, i. 162—164, Kambu 36, and Adab, 1igd— 
112a (Aurangzib to Shaista Khan), 1474a—149a (to 
Multafat Khan), 153a—157a@ (to Nasiri Bhan). 


- nagar, with, strict. orders fo’ ih Shiva. 


' letters, 
revenge : the Mughal captains must . beat 
_the raiders’ back’ fron the. 


reprisals ala 


,: and some atien at Bir aed Dharoor. . 
*- officers stood facing the frontier and barring’ 
. every. path of the enemy’s advance, so. that. 


He chastised with his pen those captains who 


were slow in marching to the scene. -His 
to his’ officers breathe fury and 


Aurangzib. orders | Imperial dominions . and 


make- reprisals’ by entering 


Shivajt . ' Shiva’s land from‘all sides, 


 dwasting. the’ villages; slaying: the people — 


without. pity, and, plundering them to the 
extreme” ;—Shivaji’s, possessions, Poona: atid | 


| Chakna, miust be utterly ruined and not’ the 
' ledst-remissniess shown in slaying. and enslav- 
. ing, the: ‘people; s—the village. headmen and | 
‘peasants of the Imperial territory who had 
secretly, abetted. the. enemy, _ must De slain 
without compunction: ; 

Aurangzib’s. new dispositions for saad 
- inig this tract showed excellent: combination — 
'Kartalab Khan. was posted’ - 


and: judgment: 
Abdul Munim 


near Junir: 
and effectually - 


protects’ ‘Mughal 
territory. 


Khan 
These - 


Raisin, and Nasiri 


the Imperial ryéts behind them might enjoy 
peace and. Safety. 


ravage as. much of the enemy’s territory in 


front to them as ‘they could, and then quickly 


return .to the defence. ‘of their: respective 
posts, . At last~ in May, 1657, 
Khan, so often rebuked for his slow move- 
ments and failure to catch Shivaji.up, made 
P mind defeat~ ane 
ROG aia t Ahmadnagar and fell upon 


Shiva, who escaped with heavy loss. Orders’ . 
were senit to the victor to pursue Shiva into’ 


his own ‘territory . and ‘wrest all his lands 
which had ‘been. given, up to the’ Mughals 
by .the Bijapur king in’ the new .treaty™. 
But'a ‘campaign in. the Tal’.Konkan 


escaped an invasion. 
the King ‘of Bijapur, made peace, Shivasi 


. found it “useless and even ruinous-to hime 


to continue the war with the Mughal empire 


= Ada, 13a and 6, 


1657). 


: * single-handed.. 


with Aurangzib,’ 


at Garh Namuna, ‘Hushdar: 
Khan at Chamarpunda and 


The officers. were: further 
bidden: to make a dash forward - ‘across the 
: "frontier, whenever they got an: opportunity, 


Nasirt 


a forced march, for once, . 


neighbourhood of. 


nee 
. the rainy season was impossible, and Poona 
When his liege-lord, 


.,, 1494). 


i 5b (rebuke for slowness); 
Kambu, 4b, 156a (news: of. defeat of Se in. De 
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He must try to save his 
patrimony. So, he serit-an agent, narned 
‘Raghunath Panth, to Nasiri “Khan, with a 
‘Jetter offering submission and promis- 
‘ing loyal behaviour in future. 
conciliatory reply was- given. 
abel pies Sent another ambassador, 
. Krishnaji,... Bhaskar, - to 
Aurangzib hitnself, begging 
forgiveness forhis raids and’ offering to send 
a contingent,'of- 500 horse to the Prince’s 
vassistance,* 
leave the Deccan to contest’ the ‘throne of 
Delhi. He. received Shivaji’s. submission 
with outward, pleasure ; buthis mind was 
not really composed about the Konkan ; he 
omitted no precaution to maintain peace in 
that quarter by force, for he felt convinced 
that the young Maratha chief was a-raider 
‘whose daring was only equalled by his 
“cunning, and,an ambitious adventurer who 
placed self-interest above fidelity. to his 
‘plighted « word, - or gratitude for” favours 
keceived.t . 
The invasion. of Bijapur now bade: and 
‘the great War of Mughal Succession begins. 
[ Chapter xX, which deals with: the Mughal raid on 


Haidacabad in, 1650, has not been printed here, as it 
is necessary to’ économise space; but it will bet in- 


Ther Shiva 


. cluded when this History i is issued i in book. form, “lees 


i oe APPENDICES. 
; 1.—Pinewtace OF ALI I. 


. The parentage. of Ali Adil Shah IT is not. ale 
gether free from. doubt. The ‘Mughals’ declared him - 
to be-a stranger of unknown origin: whotn the late - 
Sultan had brought up like a: son,: pisar-t~khanda. 
(Waris, 1182 and Adab 886). “The Bijapur side stated 
that Ali was born to Muhammad: Adil. Shah on_ 17th 
August, 1638, and .that at the forid. requést of the 
Queen, Bari, Sahiba, the-sister of the Golkonda. King, _ 
the baby’ was handed over to her to be brought up 
‘under her ¢yes in her apartments, known as the Anand | 
Mahal. he boy’s -birth, initiation, into Islam; and_ 
commencement of education, wére all celébrated: with 


blood, and he publicly rode through the capital in’ the’. 
boas of the. heir’ to the throne. His right to ascend | 


. ® Adab. 1565-1574. 


.| Adab, 1574, 1634. 
Keep your troops ready, lest when Nasiri Khan goes 
Jaway to Hindustan, Shiva, finding the field’ vacant, 
should begin to plunder’ (To Multafat Khan. ‘Adad, 
“Don’t leavé your charge at the call. of Shah 
Jahan, lest Shiva should sally out” (To Nasiri Khan, 
Adab, 1576). . ‘At ‘Nasiri Khan’s departure that 
‘district has been left vacant. Attend to it,-as the soz. 


Grant Duff, i. 169-164. 


- Aurangzib, was ‘then about to~ 


To thisa.. 


: 


- the pomp and ceremony worthy of a prince of the .. 


‘Take care of med 


of a dog is waiting for an opportunity” (To Mir domla, 


Adab, 92a.) Dilkasha, 20 and 21. 
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the throne was. apparently not Giewioned by the 
Bijapur nobility and officers of the army, though they 
soon afterwards began to quarrel about the division of 
power and influence. 
the usual’ case at Bijapur and’ in every other country 
where the king is weak and his officers strong and 
selfish. Against Aurangzib’s theory that Ali was a 
lowborn lad smuggled into the harem, stands the fact 
that at the time of his birth (August 1638), Muham- 
mad Adil Shah was only 29 years old. Are we to 


é 


But such internal discords were. . 


believe, that at this: early age he ‘and his queen had | 


given up all hope of having any issue, and had con- 
trived the fraud ‘of: proclaiming a stranger child as 
their -son? Some scandalous: tale about the private 
life of Muhanimad Adil Shah was told after his death 
by-a Bijapur officer who had deserted to Aurangzib, 
(Adab,. 9 4) but we do not know. of its precise 
nature. ' Aurangzib himself utters a pious cry of dis- 
belief in it! Who: Alt’s mother was is not explicitly 
stated in, thé — “Bijapur history. In-the record of an 
‘event a few years after his accession the chief Dowager 
Queen, Bari Saheba, j is spoken of as his walida, but 
the term may mean. nothing more’ than adoptive 
mother, because in the account of Ali’s birth’even 
this lady is néver-odcé described as his mother. © Pos- 
sibly ‘he was the son of -a slave-girl of the harem. 


But, under Islamic law. children of such birth are’ not 


debarred from inheritance. 
[The history of Ali Adil Shah HT from’ his ‘birth to 
accession is given in’ the Basatin-t-salatin, 345— 


*347.] 
Ali was merely an adopted child. . Also Bernier, 197. 


. I-—Corrurrion of THE BisaruR Wazir ‘BY 
AURANGZIB. . 


The Bijapur history asserts that the. prime minister, 
Khan Muhammad, surnamed Khan-i-khanan, was 
corrupted by . Aurangzib, and gives the following ac- 
count of his treachery and its punishment :— 

| “ Adil Shah had appointed Khari Muhammad, with 
a large army to guard the. kingdom. He took post 
on the frontier. . Spies brought him news that. the 
Delhi army was crossing a pass only two or three 
days* march off. Khan Muhammad by a forced 
march at night barred the road. Famine raged in 
the Mughal camp, but the troops had no way open 
for escape. 
minister : Tf you let_ me off now, there will be perpe- 
tual friendship between the Bijapuris and us, and so 
long as_ you or your descendants hold the wazirship of 
the country, we shall never covet any of its territory.” 
The, ‘letter reached Khan Muhammad when he was 
sitting down with some learried men after his evening 
prayer, and he remarked, : ‘This letter 
death of me.’ After Jong reflection, he hae on- the 
‘back of he épistle, “Barly next morning, getting 
your men ready,, as for a night-attack, make a forced 
march and escape.’ Aurangzib with his men fell on 
the Khan’s troops who left a path open for them, and 
so they escaped. At the news of the night-attack 
Khan Muhamarad's officers hastened to him, found 
_Aurangzib ‘already. fled, and urged him to chase the 
Mughals as there was yet time. The Khan replied, 
“We shall thus secure peace. But if. we slay Aurangzib 
an ocean of troubles will surge up- and [Mughal] 


armies will drown. the Deccan: jand. .Good, ‘that. he’ 


has escaped,’ ‘So, ‘he forbade pursuit, ‘Afzal Khan 


Tavernier, i i. 183, repeats ‘ie prevalent story that 


Aurangzib ‘then wrote to the’ prime- 


“tomb for Khan Muhammag.”. 


on him and despatched _ him with blows. ' 
was thé year 1068 A. H.; [early in November, 1657 


Y ioe 


after using hot’ words left with his tteops, went to 
Bijapur, and reported:the matter to the Sultan,..+ 

who recalled Khan Mthammad and his. army to ‘the 
capital. ‘The Khan, knowing that his, death was 
certain, marched very slowly; with fr equent halts. On 
the day |.e entered the city, fwo Mughals, armed with | 
many’ sharp weapons, stood on the two sides éfthe 

Mecca gate: “As the Khan’s‘palkr entered, they -lefl . 
The date 


A. D.]...[bis said that Aurangzib ordered: that the 
annual tribute. from Bijapur to the Emperor should. 
not that year be. paid to him, but spent in;building'a 
(Basatin- 1- salatin, 
349-350-) - 

Now, this story of Khan, Muhammad havirig caught 
Aurangzib in a trap in a mountain pass near the’ 
frontier, is clearly false. ° The detailed official history ’ 
of the Mughals and Aurangzib's letters show that he 
only marched from his own frontier to Bidar (a short 
distance), and then from Bidar to. Kaliani,- and 
lastly’ (28 May) he miade a four-miles’ advance from 
Kaliani in order to-disperse the enemy assembled in 
the neighbourhood. There is no formidable mountain: 
pass in this route, and ‘at every one of these steps 
Aurangzib had a strong base close behind him ; -v2a., 
the Mughal fort of Udgir when he first marched to 
Bidar, the conquered fort “of Bidar when he. proceeded 
to Kaliani, and lastly the part of his army left to invest 
Kaliani when he advanced four miles from that fort, 
Further more, the road between Bidar and Kaliani ¢ 
had been cleared of thé enemy by Mahabat Khan, 


before. Aurangzib traversed it. 


_ round 


will be the , 


Khan Muhammad:, might possibly have henimed — 
some small Mughal detachment escorting 
provisions, or even Mahabat ~ Khan’s division 


in its march towards Kulbarga, (rath April) but then 


Aurangzib himself. was too “far off to write to the,’ 
Bijapur waszr the letter of temptation ' described % 
above. I think it most likely that the charge on which — 
he was condemned of treason and murdered was that, 
having been already, corrupted by Aurangzib, he had 
made a sham fight in the -battle of 28th May, ‘when . 
he might have easily annihilated Aurangzib’s force, 
From -the description in the Basatin-i-salatin ‘it 
appears that Khan Muhammad. had an opportunity 


of crushing Aurangzib during the latter’ s retreat from 
‘Kaliani or Bidar, 


This theory receives Some support 
from Aqil Khan Razi,'who writes (p. 17), ‘‘Aurang- 


.zib's army was distracted, but he remained firm, 


without being at all, shaken by the'departure of such: 
high officers [as Mahabat,Khan and Rao Satar Sal.)}- 
With boldness and prudence he returned, unhurt and 
without loss, from ane place, through that. ring of 
enemies.”’ 

In .a ‘letter’ written a few days aie: Sth October, 
Secretary Qabil Khan reports a rumour ‘that Afzal — 
Khan with the’ Bijapuri army bad crossed the Bena- 
thora with a view to invade the mahals on “this side”’, 
evidently meaning the newly annexed districts of ° 


_ Bidar and Kaliani ‘(Adab, 197a.) We read (Adab, 646,) | 


Did 
P 4. 
throw, away,-with fatal consequences to himself, [the | 


that the Bijapuri territory north of -the river had been 
previously occupied and administered by Aurangzih’s 

officers. “Therefore, his return march from Kaliani to 
Bidar, ‘Ath—gth October, could not have been molested 
by Khan Muhammad. 

the Bijapur prime. minister, then, get and 
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chance of capturing the. Prince, during his retreat 
from Bidar to the Mughal frontier? The idea is 
plausible. The Bijapuris were certainly emboldened 
by the distraction of the Mughals; Aurangzib’s 
army was weakened by the deputation of Mir Jumla 
and the departure of several other officers for Delhi; 
and the report of the intended retreat to the Mughal 
frontier had totally destroyed the Imperial prestige in 
that region; the Bijapuris were openly insulting 
isolated Mughal detachments and officers. But 
against this theory must be urged that (1) Bidar 
was only 28 miles by road from the Mughal frontier 
(vtz., the ferry over the Manjira river) (2) Kaliani 
and Bidar were both held by Mughal garrisons, who 
might have assisted Aurangzib by falling of the rear 
of the Bijapuri army surrounding him. (3) Aurangzib 
‘left Bidar on 18th October, and Khan Muhammad 
was murdered early in November, as the news of his 
death reached Awurangzib at Aurangabad in the 
middle of the month. (Adab, 924.) There was not 
sufficient interval between these two events for the 
return of Afzal Khan to Bijapur, the summoning 
of Khan Muhammad by Adil Shah, and the minister's 
slow march from Bidar to Bijapur, as described in the 
Basatin-t-salatin. 

However, from Aurangzib’s letters it is clear that 
Khan Muhammad was friendly to the Mughals, and 


“Ahmad was at that time 


A righ te 
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advocated a policy of peace with them, while Mulla 
bitterly hostile to them. 
(During the war Khan Muhammad openly ‘sent an 
agent to Shah Jahan, evidently to propose terms’ on 
behalf of his master, Adaé, 125a.) But this need not 
have meant that Khan Muhammad had been bribed 
to advocate the peace policy or that he shirked his 
duty in the field of battle. Before Aurangzib’s 
invasion Mulla Ahmad himself had visited the Mughal 
ambassador at Bijapur and professed friendliness, 
though Aurangzib distrusted him. (Adab, 916). 


Aurangzib’s own remarks on hearing of Khan 
Muhammad’s murder are given in a ietter from 
Secretary Qabil Khan to Mir Jumla, written in 
November, 1657. The Prince only says that Khan 
Muhammad fell a victim to the treacherous intrigue 
of his false friend, Mulla [Ahmad] Natia, and that 
he almost threw away.his life by neglecting to take 
proper steps to counteract his rival’s designs, though 
repeatedly cautioned by Aurangzib, (Adaé, 92b, 2048). 
‘The other references to his death are in Adad, 936 and 
17Q9@). 

“Khan Muhammad’’ is a most unusual name; 
“Jan Muhammad” is more likely. 


JapDUNATH SARKAR. 
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THE CHARACTER AND THE-ORIGIN OF THE PURANAS.* 


7~ ; 
aa word ‘Purina’ means ‘old’ in all- 


the Sanskritic languages of India. In 

its use as a noun this word means the 
the branch of religious literature which 
records, or rather once recorded, the deeds of 
gods and men of very olden days. The 
name ‘Purana’ as a special branch of the 
sacred literature, occurs in the Atharva-veda. 
The very Riks in which we meet with the 
word ‘Purana,’ should be discussed to get a 
clear conception of the character of the Pu- 
rana-literature of the Vedic times. In tran- 
slation, the 24th Rik of the 7th Sukta of 
the XI Kanda of the Atharva-veda stands 
as follows: “From the residuum (ucchista) 
of the Riks the Samas, the Yajus and the 
Purana (the ancient), the gods and the pitris 
were born.” I have followed here the re- 
marks of Prof. Deussen in adopting the 
translation of it by Prof. Lanman. Prof. 


* This paper will be published as General Introduction 
in the edition of the Vayu Purana which I hope to 
bring out with critical and historical notes and transla- 
tion into English as a part of ‘‘The Sacred Books of 
the Hindus Series,” Allahabad. 


Deussen rightly remarks that ‘ucchista’’does 
not mean ‘remnant of the offering’; but it 
means sucha residuum or remainder that 
one may think that one can get after sub- 
tracting from the universe all the forms of 
the world of phenomena. The learned 
editor of the Harvard Oriental Series 1s not 
correct, when he translates the word Purana - 
by the phrase ‘the ancient’. The use of this 
word here being in conjunction with the 
three Vedas, it must mean a _ specific branch 
of the sacred literature. The 4th Rik ‘of 
the 6th Parydya of the XV Kanda of the 
Atharva-veda may be referred to to clear up 
the misconception. the Rik says: 


“He (the Prajapati) moved out, etc., After him 
moved out both the Itihasa (the narrative)* and the 


- Purana (the story of eld) and the Gathas (songs) and, 


the Narasansis (eulogies). Verily both of the Itihasa 
and of the Purana and of the Gathas and of the Nara- 
sansis doth he become the dear abode who knoweth 
thus.”’ 

I give here also the translation of Prof. 
Lanman. The learned professor has trans- 
lated the word ‘Purana’ by ‘story of eld’ 
though in the previous Rik referred to he 
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has translated it by the vague phrase ‘the 
ancient.’ That this ‘story of eld’ hada sacred 
character in the eyes of the Bard of the Suk- 
ta, has not been noticed by the great 
‘American scholar. But we shall presently 
see that the Purana, as a branch of the 
Vedic literature, is as old and assacred as 
the Vedic mantras themselves are, in their 
Samhita-form. | 
It we refer to those post-Vedic treatises 
such as the Brahmanas, which were compos- 
ed: with the distinct object of explaining 
the spiritual significance and utility of the 
Vedic ritual, we get many practical direc- 
tions as to how the sacrificial rites should be 


performed in.order to secure the highest’ 


spiritual benefit. Generally speaking, the 
Sima-Veda, the Rigveda andthe Atharva- 
veda Samhitas contained only the mantras 
which -have to be recited at the Yajnas. 
‘The Yajur-veda Samhit& takes partly the 
character. of Brahmana, in that, the 
directions regarding the sacrificial ceremoni- 
al have been given in it in some detail. But 
the post-Vedic literature devoted mainly 
to furntsh explanations and to point out the 
religious importance of the Vedic mantras 
gives us clearer ideas as to how and for what 


€ 


object the Yaynas should be performed. It has: 


been elaborately given in the Brihaddevata 
as well as in other works of similar nature, 
that in order to perform a Yajna, the sacrifi- 
_cer must know (1) which devata is to be in- 
“voked on what occasion, (2) what mantra 
has to be uttered to suit the occasion, (3) 
¥the name of the Risi who saw or discovered 
the mantra, (4) the circumstances under which 
the mantras having been uttered, a special 
object was secured and (5) the ritualistic me- 
thod or form in which the mantras have to be 
uttered (See Brihaddevata. Prof. Macdonell’s 
edition). The collection of the mantras in 
the Samhit& form is of no use even to the 
learned priests, if they do not know (1) the 
“proper god (2) the proper mantra and (3) the 
proper ritual suiting each particular occasion. 
am inclined to supose that the Brahmana 
iests were called ‘Trayi,’ or ‘Tebijja’ (Pali- 
form,) because they had to learn the three 
things mentioned, above,’ to be able to 
perform the priestly functions.* There were 


* Tt is not the place where I can discuss the question 
that the appellation ‘Trayi’ had originally no reference 


to the three collections of the Vedic mantras, but - 


referred wholly to the three widyas the Brahmanas had 


details under each head of the above know- 
ledge, and there were many practical direc- 
tions or Vidhz regarding the forms of sacri- 


ficial ceremonial. 


Leaving many detatls out, [can state on 
the authority of such works as the Brah- 
manas and the Brihaddevata that on every 
ceremonial occasion it had.to be narrated 
by a special priest, that the particular 
mantra, which was being chanted by 
another priest to invoke a god, once proved 
efficacious, when in olden times a certain 
Risi uttered the self-same mantra. It was 
absolutely necessary for a priest to know 
the history of the origin of the mantra, 
and the success which the mantra once 
attained in obviating worldly damages and 
difficulties. As to the fitting occasions of 
the mantras, there are detailed directions in 
the Brahmanas. The readers may refer to 
the excéllent’ edition of the Atharva-veda 
Samhita by Professor Lanman wherein the 
special purpose for which a Sukta is to be 
chanted, has been prefixed to each. and 
every Sukta, As to the practical utility or 
phalasruti, a particular successful case of 
olden times had to be cited and sung. The 
Brihaddevata abounds with these examples. 
I cite here only one example: How Dirgha- 
tama was born blind, has been stated ina 
story form in the 4th Chapter (verses 11 — 
15). It has then been stated (verse 16) that 
some hymns or mantras (viz., Rigveda I, 
140—56) were revealed to Dirghatama, and 
he got back the use of his eyes. Thus it is 
very clear that at the time of the perfor- 
mance of the yajnas, recitation of the 
history of the mantras was an inseparable 
part of the ceremony. The stories that 
had to be cited in connection with the 
Rig-veda mantras, have all been related in 
the Brihaddevaté. This story-literature, 
absolutely necessary for the performance of 
the yajnas, was designated as Purana or 
Puranetihasa.* 

We get it even in the introductory chap- 
ter of He Mahabharata that the custom of 


to acquire, to” perform a Vagna, be it according to 
Sane or Rik or Yajuh or Atharvana rites. 


* The custom of the present day, that at the time of 


ra Sraddha or other ceremonies a Pauranika has to 


sit apart and recite some Pauranika text, is after the 
oldest tradition of the Vedic ritual. Now the Puranas 
are not read to explain or glorify the mantras, but 
merely because it is a long-standing custom to do so, 
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reciting’ Purana to the Bree who were 
initiated ‘and ready to perform a_ holy 
sacrifice, was not forgotten; for, the Paurd- 
nika Ugrasrava asks the Risis in the follow- 
ing words _to ascertain whether they were 
in a fit state to listen to the narration :— 

- aban a sucayah kritajapya hutig- 
nayah. 

-Bhavantah Asane svastha bravime kima- 


Tham dvijab? (15). 


Tr 


‘As to the fact that the Vedas have to be 
éxplained by the Itihasa and the Purana, a 


_ line, oécurs in the very introductory chapter 


of the Mahabharata, namely, ‘“ Itihdsa- 
puranabhyam Vedam’ samupabrimhayet” 
(267). 

We can thus see that the Purana litera- 
ture is as old as the colléction of the 
mantras. themselves. The orthodox tradi- 
tion is, that Vyasa divided the Veda in the 
éarly years of the Kali yuga, and became 


' the: progenitor of the Purd&na literature. 


We need not concern ourselves here with 
the question as to when and under what 


circumstances the different Vedic Samhitas 


‘were compiled. But there can be no doubt 


‘under the Vedas. 


that. once it became necessary to divide the 


. Veda, or more properly to classify the 
_ Vedic mantras and rites from the ritualistic 
‘standpoint of view. 


‘When this division: or 
classification had to be made,.‘Puranetihidsa 
could not but. form a 
The account we get by 
tradition is therefore not.wrong that the 
Purina as a literature arose out of the 
work of classification or division of the 
Vedas, no matter whether the author of that 


‘work of classification or division be called 


Vyasa or not. Since the word ‘vyas’ means 
in Sanskrit (to divide into parts or to 
arrange), the sage of the olden times who 
was principally instrumental in bringing 
about the aforesaid distribution and 
arrangement, .can be safely said to be the 
progenitor of the Purina as a special 
branch of the sacred literature. 

_ That the Purana as a sacied literature 
was both taught and learnt by the Brihma- 
nas along with the Vedic mantras and the 
other correlated sciences, is distinctly men- 
tioned in the Satapatha Brihmana (XI. V. 
4, 1; XIV. V. 4. ro). There is similar 
mention also in the Taittirrya Aranyaka 
(If. .9-10). The Upanisads have referred 
to. Itihisa Purinam as a subject studied 


fourth division of the Ved. 


separate branch | 
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by the orthodox Vedic scholars. The old 
Chandogya Upanisad of the S&ma-veda 
school states. that the Itihdsa-Puranam. is 
the Fifth Veda in the division of the Vedas: 
“Rig-vedo Yajurvedah Samaveda Athar- 
vanscaturtha Itihasa oe pancamo 
vedinim vedah”, Ch. VII. 1. 4.. 

From the remarks made before regarding 
the Purina-literature, it is clear beyond any ~ 
doubt that the Purana-literature was bound. 
to be recognised as the Fifth Veda, when the 
Atharvana collection was recognised as the 
“When the 
Mahabharata was compiled as a Samhita 
with the nucleus of the Bharati-katha, all 
the stories that existed at the time of the 
compilation in the name of, Puranetihasa 
were included in, or intertwined with, the 
Kuru Pandava story. It is for that reason 
that Mahabharata Samhita claimed for it- 
self the title ‘the Pancama Veda’, and that- 
the people considered that title to be quite 
legitimate. 

We have noticed that the Purina has 
been’in association with the Itihdsa from 
a remote past. There are many instances 
in the Mahabharata, where the Purina has 
been spoken of as a depository of Vedic 
Sruti (Nandsrutisamayuktam ). .We meet 
also with such passages in the Mahabharata 
where in narrating some legends or ‘Vam- 
sinucaritam’ it has been stated by way of 
an introductory remark, that “Maya srutam 
idarn piirvam Purane purusarsabha,” or 
“Atrapyudaharantimam Itihdsam purdta- 
nam,” or “Sruyatehi Purdne’pi Jatili-nadma 
Gautami,” etc. These instances show that 
the Purina handéd down the ‘Vamsanu- 
caritam’ and other historical accounts from 


.generation to generation and its character 


as the history not only of the gods, but 
also of men, was established even in the 
days of the later Atharvana Siiktas.. Being 
the history of the gods and the Risis, the 
Purana-literature had to deal with the 
original or primary creation, the secondary 
création or the creation of the world men 
were living in and the Manvantara revolusg 
tions. - Again, as associated with Itihasa, it 
had to narrate the stories of the ideal epoch* 


making rulers and to maintain the records 


of many Raj families of note. In this 
combined character, the Purina of the olden 


times did not much differ-from the modern 


Puranas; since, for the definition of thé 
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Purina we get it in almost all the Puranas 
that the subjects referred to above must be 
delineated in a Purana. I quote the defini- 
tion here of the Vayu Purana which has a 
special pees in this introduction :— 

Kirtanam.. 

Svargasca ee vamso manvan- 
tardnica 


Vamsanucaritam ceti 
laksanam. 


Purinam panca 


——(Ch. IV. 10-11). 


Though I could not cite any ‘proof from 
the oldest Vedic literature in support of 
the statement that Purana, as associated 
with Itihdsa, had the character of a history, 
as we now understand it, I think the evi- 
dence of the Mahabharata goes to some 
extent to establish my view. That the 
history of the mighty kings from the re- 
motest antiquity was maintained in’ the 
very work in which the history of the cre- 
ation was preserved, is pretty clear from the 
accounts of Megasthenes. We get it recorded 


Ta! 


in the fragments of the accounts of Megas-— 


thenes that when he came to India, the In- 
dians narrated to him their previous history 
as well as the history of the creation of the 
world. Arrian- records in his Indtca that 
Megasthenes reported that the Hindus 
reckoned 6,042 years from the earliest day 
to the time of Chandra Gupta." It must 
also be noticed that Arrian has remarked 
in his Ivdica that 1t was a matter of 
wonder with him how Megasthenes could 
give an accurate account of 118 tribes and 
58 rivers of India without visiting most parts 
of that country. This points to the fact, 
as has been noticed by Mr. A. M. T. Jackson 
in his instructive essay—The Epic and the 
Puranic Notes [J. R.A. S. (Bom.) Extra 
1905 and 67], that Megasthenes must have 
got before him a regular catalogue of rivers 
and tribes. Non- mention ‘of the character 
of the Purina and Itihdsa in the oldest 
literature, does not prove that the Purana 

did not assume the character of a history. 
h. £4S curious to note that though Purana 
is found mentioned in the Atharva-veda and 
in the Satapatha Brahmana, this word does 
not occur in any Sitra of Paninr. It may 
however be mentioned that the Vartika “and 
the Mahabhasya mention it in association 
with the Itihdsa. The readers can easily 
see huw. unsafe it is to establish any proposi- 


existing originals belonged. 


tion on ait suaeee of Panini’s mention- 
ing or not mentioning any word in his work, 

In what form and'‘state the Purdinetihasa 
of olden times continued to exist till its 
complete absorption by the Mahabhiérata - 
Samhita, cannot be definitely stated. It - 
appears to me highly probable that as for 
each Veda there are Brahmanas, Anuk- : 
ramanis and Upanisads, the Purana (the 


‘story cum history of eld) for each Vedic 


school was also separately organised. The 
Purinas given in the Brihaddevata fail to 
explain many allusions of the Atharva- 
veda. Assuch, a separate book of allusions 
for the Mthaweacveds must be presumed to- 
have existed. I adduce one fact in support 
of my supposition. 

We get it in the Satapatha and the 
Aiteraya Brahmanas that the Rig-ved1 pro- 
ceeded from Agni, the Sama-veda from 
Siirya and the Yajur-veda from Vayu, when - 
the Prajapati performed tapas to get the 
Vedas (Sat. Brd. XI. 5-—-8,1; Ait: Bra. V. 
32-34): The Chandogya Upanisad also 
gives us the same story :— 

Prajapatih lokin abhyatapat, tesim tapya- 
mananam rasan prabrihat agnim prithivya_ 
vayum . antariksat Adityam divah (1) Sa 
etastisro devata abhya-tapat ; tasim tapya- 
mandndm rasan prabrihat agneh rico, vayoh 
yajtimsi, sim4ni Adityat (2) [Ch. IV. rv. r-2]. 

The names Vayu, Agni and Siirya for the 
three extant Purdnas seem to have their 
origin from the Vedas to‘which their once 
The use of 
the word ‘Purana’ in singular form in. the 
Atharva-veda does not show that originally 
there was but one collection of the’story-~ 
literature. The use in the singular points 
to the reference toa class of literature. con- | 
sidered collectively. Similarly the plural 
form ‘Itihasapuranani’ in the Taittiréya 
Aranyaka does not also support the view that 
there were many treatises on the subject ; 
this use in the plural is intended to signify 
many stories that’ might have been collected. - 
ina single work, 

It is quite true that the extant Puranas 
did not exist previous to the time of the 
collection of the Puranas in the Mahabha- 
rata Samhita ; for, the present Puranas 
differ in many cases from the Pauranika 
stories given in the Mahabharata. I have 
thrown out this suggestion that the pre-- 
Mahabharata Puranas. might have existed { 
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with the names Vayu, Sirya and Agni 
Puranas to signify the Vedas to which they 
were attached. It is true that references to 
the Puranas in Chapter 191 of the Vana 
Parva and in Chapters 5 and 6 of the last 
Parva of the Mahabhirata are to the Puranas 
now extant. But that these chapters are 
very late additions, can be detected by even 
a superficial reader. The Mahabharata 
Samhita postdates itself, when it refers to 
the political condition of India of a time 
when -the name of the Samhita became 
widely known (vide Vana Parva, Chapter 
188,35-36). Again it may be observed that 
though Yudhisthira had the fullest advantage 
“of hearing from Markandeya what would 
-happen in the Kali Yuga, he asked Mar- 
_kandeya over again the sare question 
regarding the future events of the Kali Yuga 


-at the commencement of Chapter Igo of the - 


Vana Parva. The facts stated in Chapter 
1gO are mere repititions of old facts with 
additions of things which make the chapter 
bad froma chronological point of view. The 


\\'Rasi-cakra’ or the Zodiac unknown to the 


‘Swhole of the Mahabhirata-literature, is 
mentioned in verse gt. Chapter 191 is only 
a continuation of Chapter r1go. In this 
_ chapter occurs the following verse :— 


. Etat te sarvamakhyatam atitanagatam maya 
Vayuproktam anusmritya puranam risisamstutam. 


It may be that this reference is to an old’ 
But as 


Purina of the Yajur-veda school. 
the Mahabharata Samhit& absorbed all the 
Puranas and assumed the title of the Fifth 
Veda, it is not likely that consistently with 
its character 1t would cite the authority of 
any other book. In the next place the 
quotations made from the Vayu Purana 
show that a careless man inserted some 
new chapters at a very late date, to speak 
with some vehemence of the evil effects of the 
time he lived in. For, on the authority of 
the Vayu Purana it has been stated in the 
49th verse that the girls will bear children 
at the age of 5 or 6, while in reality it has 
been stated in the Vayu Purina (Chapter 
58, verse 58) that in the evil days of Kali 
the girls will bear children before attaining 
the sixteenth year. There are two different 
readings of this sloka, and I quote it with 
' both the readings :-— 
Pranasta cetanah pou? muktakesdstu 
cilikah 
i Cnasodasa varsasca rata titis yugaksaye.. 


In the second reading of the sloka we get 
“dharsayisyanti manavan’ ” for the words 
“prajdyante yugaksaye.” 
The second reading appears to me to be 
correct, as the last words of this reading are 
quite in keeping with the meaning of the 


-first portion of the sloka, where capturing 


men by female’charms has been spoken of. 
But practically both the readings indicate 
the same thing that the girls were not 
married before they became 16 years “old 
by those who adhered to the ideal rules of 
the Brihmanas. That this was the custom 
in olden times can also be known from a 
passage in Susruta which could never 
recommend any rule which was not in 
accordance with the orthodox Smriti rules. 
The sloka runs thus :— 


Unasodasa varsdyamapraptah pancavim- 


satim P 
Yada dhatte puman garbham kuksistha 
sa vipadyate | 
Jatova na ciram jivet, jivedva durvalendriya 
Tasmat atyanta balayam garbhadhanam 
na karayet. (X. 13). 

The mention of the 18 Purands in the 
last two chapters of the very last Parva is 
quite singular; for, the Mahabbarata 
Samhit& does ‘not disclose this knowledge 
elsewhere, even where there has been special 
enumeration of different branches of know- 
ledge and of different Sastric treatises. The 
last or the sixth chapter may be easily 
disregarded, as the Mahabharata is said to 
have ended with the fifth chapter. The 
fifth chapter also seems to bea late addi- . 
tion; for,in the first place the “svargaro- 
hana” concluded with the fourth chapter, 
and in the second place the fifth chapter has 
been improved by quotations from other 
previous chapters of the book. For example, 
the slokas 68 and 69 are the same as 395 and 
396 of Chapter II of the Adi Parva. From 
the very fact that many Puranas, including 
the Vayu, name the Mahabharata Samhita, 
it is proved conclusively that neither the 
group of the x8 modern Puranas nor the , 
Vayu Purana could exist at the time of the 
compilation of the Mahabharata. 

I have shown that (1) the Purana asa 
branch of sacred literature did exist in the 
Vedic days bearing exactly that character 
which is attributed to it in the ertant 
Puranas, and (2) that till the time of the 
compilation of the Mahabharata as the 
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Fifth Veda Samhita, the extant Puranas 
were not in existence at least in their 
present shape and form. Again on reference 
to the mythology of the Hindus as it was 
by about 140 “3. C., it can be stated that 
the modern Puranas with their pantheon 
of new gods could not come into existence 
in the second century B. C. Gods like 
Durga, Ganesa and the Pauradnika Siva 
were not known to Mahabhasya of 140 
B. C., or to modern Manusamhita which has 
not got a greater antiquity. Of my essays 
“on Siva-puja, Ganesa and Durga, I may 
refer the readers only to the last essay (J. 
R. A. S., 1906, p. 365) and my paper on 
‘Phallus worship in the Mahabharata’ (J. 
R.A.S., 1907, p- 337). She other essays 
having been published in Bengali magazines, 
I could not refer the readers to them. 

.* Besides’ setting up the above highest 
limit, no definite chronology can be fixed 
in respect of the extant 18 Mahad-Puranas. 
On comparing. with the Pauranika stories 
of the Vedic days, it may be asserted’ with- 
out any fear of contradiction that many 
stories in the modern Purinas, though based 
on Vedic basis, have not only been changed, 
but have been given quite new and incon- 
sistent forms. New. stories unknown to the 
Vedic literature are often met with. The 


scope and the character of the Purana or’ 


the Puranas made it inevitable that new 
lists of kings should be introduced with 
the progress of time. As the Puranas had 
to be recited to the people throughout all 
ages to communicate to them the glory of 
the gods and the noble deeds of the ideal 
sages and kings, the language of the 
Purana of one age could not but change 
at a subsequent time. With the expansion 
of Aryan influence in India, the new geogra- 
phical names of countries, rivers and 
mountains were réquired to be introduced. 
When we notice such changes wrought 
at a particular time, we cannot. say that 
such and such a book bearing evidence of 
paguch a time was really composed at such 
a late date. 

Since the modern Puranas radically 
differ from the Vedic Pur&nas, both in my- 
thology and inthe narration of the stories, 
they may be said to be altogether new in 
their origin and compiled long alter the 
second century B. C. But the modern 
Puranas having once been compiled, do not 


r 


Guptas, a 


77 


seem ‘to have much changed in essential 
matters, insubsequent times. The additions 
or accretions of subsequent ages are to be 
regarded merely as additions and accretions. 
The old lists of kings handed down from 
the Vedic times must have been preserved 
in the new Puranas. When giving a gene- 
alogy of the Iksaku Rajas, the Matsya 
Purina states :— 

Atranu vamsa slokoyam viprairgitah pura~ 
tanaih | 

iksakunadmayam 


vamsah Sumitrinto 


bhavisyati. 


Similar statements occur in all the Purd-— 
nas, wherein old genealogies have been 
given. That the Paurdnika lists of kings of 
very olden times are not fanciful, and: “that 
old chronology ‘can be roughly established | 
with their help have been very-ably shown | 
by Mr. F. E. Pargiter:( Retired Puisne 
Judge of the Calcutta High Court ) in his: 


masterly paper on the ae Indian 
_Genealogies and Chronology” ({J.R. A. S., 
1910, pp. 1--56}. I cannot resist’ the 


‘temptation of quoting the remark of Mr. 


Pargiter that “these old genealogies, with. 
their incidental stories, are not to be looked 
upon as legends or fables, devaid of basis 
or substance,.but contain genuine historical 
tradition, and may, well be considered and _ 
dealt with from a common-sense point 
of view.’ : 
Those who are in favour of he opinion 
that the principal modern Puranas were 
compiled during the. time of the Imperial’ 
Guptas because “of the fact that the Royal 
genealogies do not go, far beyond the limit 
of their time, ignore “the fact that when after _ 
the Huna invasion the Gupta Empire was 


practically dissolved towards the end of the 


fifth century A. D., the bards or chroniclers 
could not get any particular Royal House | 
which could be designated as Imperial. The — 
downfall of Hindu India commences from 
this date. Petty kingdoms commenced to 
grow all over India like mushrooms. In 
olden days when the Indian Empire was not 
established under oné overlord, the king- 
doms and principalites of Northern 
India had such interrelation amongst them- 
selves that dynastical genealogies and ballads 
of Royal exploits could be inserted in the 
time-honoured Purdnetihasa. . 
But when after the fall of the Imperial 
considerably large number of 
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small kingdoms were established, no unity 
could be preserved, and no interrelation 
could exit. I cannot deal with this polli- 
tical question elaborately here beyond 
mentioning what actually took place. 
Every Raja had his own bard, and he never 
failed to keep a 
genealogical list of his master’s house, as 


is known to all scholars who deal och the . 


epigraphic literature. 


In this dark poriod of Hindu India, the 


Puranas, nay even the Mahabharata Sam- 
hita, received interpolations to record the 
glory of the new tribal gods and the new 
local térthas. 
tance several Pur&nas received additional 
books of considerable bulk. Thus it was 
that the Brahma Purana swelled in bulk in 
Orissa, the Agni Purana obtained some 
new chapters.at Gaya and the Padma 
Purana besides singing the glory of Puskara 
followed the poet Kalidasa of his own 
country in narrating the stories of Sakuntala 
and of Raghu’s progeny. 


Beyond noticing these local additions or: 


changes necessitated by the change of time, 
we cannot say, unless proved otherwise, 


that the Purinas have not retained their - 


general form and‘ character since their com- 
pilation. This time-must be, as I have al- 
ready _ stated,. long’ after the second or even 
first century B. C. 


[have stated it above that the Puranas 
originated when the. Vedas were classified 
or divided to secure ritualistic convenience. 
This does not imply that Vyasa was the 
author of the Purdnetihasa-literature. The 
Mahabharata also does not assert it. It 
has been only stated in the Mahabharata 
that Vyasa taught’ the Purina to some dis- 
ciples of his, and in the hands of those dis- 
‘ciples the Pur&nas were developed. But 
if we separate the Bharati-katha from the 
Puranas, we find that the Mahabhidrata 
favours this opinion that the Puranas 
owed their origin to Romaharsana (XII, 
319.21), “while the Bharati-kath was 
promulgated by the other disciples of Vyasa 
(I. 1 et seg.). The name ‘Romaharsana’ is 


extremely interesting. A very good deriva-- 


tion of this name has been given in the 
Vayu Purana itself (I. 16) :-— ; 


Lomani harsayam cakre srotrinam yat subhasitai 
Karmana prathitastena loke’smin Lomaharsanah. 


AA ap gr ces 
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fairly ‘accurate Royal 


he Ag ese) ae (9) Bhavisya, (10) 


- Linga, (12) Varaha, (13) Skanda, (14) Va- 


be honoured by 


‘ others. 
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' This shows clearly that it was not a par- 
ticular person to “whom the authorship of 
the Purdnas is to be attributed. Lomaharsa- - 
na is a class name to represent those per-: 
sons, who, by reciting some wonderful and 
exciting stories to the people, made the 
hair to stand on the bodies of the audience. ° 
That the 18 Puranas were composed at 
different times by different sages, has been 
clearly stated in many Purdnas. The order | 
in which the Puranas were compiled is also 
given generally in the.Puranas. This order 
is as follows: (1) Brahma, (2): Padma, (3). 
Visnu, (4) Vayu or Siva,-(5) Bhagavata, | 
(6) Naradiya, (7) Markandeya, (8) Agni, 
Brahmavaivarta, (rr)- 


mana, (15) Kiirmd, (16) Matsya, (17) Garu- 
da, (18) Brahmanda, That this list was 
inserted after the compilation of: the Pura- 
nas is apparent on’ the face of it; for, all 
the Puranas could not manage to copy one 
another. ‘ 

The narrators of the Puranas have been 
designated generally by the class-name 
‘Sita.’ The Sitas and Magadhas are held 
to be of low origin in the modern Smritis. 
In the Vayu Purana also (lI. 32 et seq.) a 
Siita is said to have no right or ‘adhikara’ 
to study the Vedas. Some passagés of the 
Mahabharata Samhita also support this 
view. itis however to be noted that the 
solemn introduction of ‘Sauti’ in the ‘Nat- 
misdranya’ as described in the introduction 
of the Mahabharata, shows that the narrator 
of the Purdnetihasa, was not a member: of 
any degraded caste, but was one who could 
the Brahmanas. Many: 
Puranas also show that venerable ‘Munis’ 
like Markandeya and Narada were the 
narrators of the Puranas. That in the 
Vedic times very respectable Brahmanas 
recited the Puranas, cannot be doubted. It © 
may be owing to the fact that the Paura-. 
nikas commenced to earn money by singing 
the ballads to the common people that they 
lowered themselves in the estimation of 
Another reason for this degrada-4 
tion’ may be supposed. It may be that 
when the kings of Magadha became supreme | 
in Indra, men other than Braéhmanas were 
employed as chroniclers and ballad-singers, 
and as such the Paurinikas were regard- 
ed to belong to a non-priestly class, 
though in reality they discharged some 


oe eee 
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functions of the priests on ceremonial occa- 
sions.* . 3 

It is not difficult to understand how: once 
long after the Vedic times and previous 
to the time of the compilation of the 
Mahabhirata and the modern Puranas, the 
Purana ‘literature became non-Brahmanical 


in the strict sense of the word. When the 


true Vedic priests extolled the Rajas, they - 


‘chose only the ideal kings from the priestly 
point of view. For this reason many Rajas 
of real note were not -included in the old 
Brahmanical lists of the kings, and many 
otherwise insignificant rulers were lauded 
in the Brahmanas. Many instances of it 

* Now-a-days there are many degraded Brahmanas 
who have to discharge some important functions in 
connection with the Sraddha ceremony of the high 
class Hindus. 
very respectable Brahmanas now-a-days ‘recite 
Puranas in India on ceremonial occasions, and no 
one is degraded because of this profession of his. 


THE NEXT STEP 


HE “Modern Review” for November 
Jast, contains a discriminating article 
entitled “The Coming Industrial War 

- in the West.” In that article the signifi- 

cance of the recent railway strike in England 

is dwelt upon, with its indication of wide- 
spread ‘discontent among the _ railway 

‘servants, and of “the growing solidarity of 

labour forces” in the British Islands. That 

growing solidarity is clearly visible, as the 
writer of the article remarks, in the 

“sympathetic strike’, which though not 

new in idea has recently attained ‘in more 

countries:‘than one an effectiveness ‘never 
before seen in the combinations of labour 
against capital. In the course of the 
railway strike it was found that men who 
had no declared grievances of their own 
struck work on behalf of other men’s griev- 
ances, and that sections of strikers whose 

' demands were granted by the employers 

refused to return to work until their com- 

rades’ demands had been granted. 
By this “sympathetic” and co-operative 
development a new lease of life and utility 


It must be mentioned, however, that 
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will be pointed out in my notes on the 
genealogical sections of the Vayu Purana. 
This. is what led the powerful kings to 
employ their own bards to sing their glori- 
ous exploits, and to record their family 
history. This Ksatriya-Puranetihisa was 
bound to be incorporated in the modern 
Brahmanic Puranas when the Brahmanas 
had to depend upon.the favour of the Royal 
houses. In his paper referred to abave, 
Mr. Pargiter has made the following remark 
touching this point :—. 
"This Ksatriya:- literature grew up in virtual 
independence of Brahmanical literature, and only 
when it had developed. into an imposing mass and had. 
attained great.popular appreciation was it taken over- 
by the Brahmanas as a not unworthy branch of know-= 
ledge. It was then that it was arranged and aug: 


mented with stories and discourses fashioned after 
Brahmanical ideas.’” | ; ; 


_ B. C. Mazumpar. 


IN THE INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS 
OF THE WEST 


from the wage-earners’ point of view has 
been accorded to the strike. Prior to this 
new development, the lessons of experience — 
had been accepted by the most intelligent 
of Trade Unionists as telling against the 
usefulness of strike-warfare, and telling in 
favour of the employment of the more 
peaceable instrument of parliamentary 
agitation. Strikes cost the Unions large 
sums of money difficult to replace in the 
reserve funds; it is impossible to foresee 
the result of a strike; and the most success- | 
ful of strikes benefits only a small section of 
the wage-earners and __doés ‘nothing to 
improve the condition of the wage-earners 
as a whole. An Act of Parliament on the 
other hand accomplishes by royal assent 
for large masses of men what a long series 
of strikes’ may fail at last to accomplish for 
afew. It was thus the officials of the Trade 
Unions reasoned, and one result of their 
reasoning has been the considerable share 
the Trade Unions have taken in the crea- 
tion. of the Labour Party in ‘Parliament. 
Another result has been a not seldom heard 


- 
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accusation of cowardice against the Trade 
Union officials, for their discouragement of 
the resort to a strike in many emergencies. 
Todav a change appears “to have come 
over the temper of the officials, whose 
hands have been forced by the eagerness of 
their followers,.and who have been obliged 
to recognise the fact that the higher orga- 
nisation and unification of capitalist enter- 
prise introduces of itself a higher organisa- 
tion ard unification into the'ranks of the 
wage-earners, and Jays the capitalists and 
public more open to attack at the same 
time that it places the .wage-earners in a 
better position for conducting a combined 
assault. 

The ‘railway strike has demonstrated to 
all who study labour problems that an 
increase of power in the hands of the wage- 
earners will-be accompanied by no lack of 
daring to make ‘use of the power. A body 
of workers possessed of grievances will not 
hesitate to paralyse a vast national industry 
if they have the power to paralyse it, when 
the time appears to them to have come 
for making their grievances: heard. The 
stoppage of the railways in England brought: 
many cities to the verge of disorganisation 
and famine, caused a serious embarrassment 
to trade and communication, provoked riot- 
ing and the calling.out of the military, and: 
exacted from millions of non-combatant 
citizens a toll in the form of inconventence 
or ill-afforded expense or loss. These effects 
were clearly foreseen by the strike organisers 


and deliberately created;—not we may be ~ 


sure without the gravest sense of respon- 
sibility, and the endurance of anxieties 
with which the anxieties. of the Cabinet 
during the crisis are to be compared. 
Nothing. less than the conviction that they 
were acting in the long ‘run in the truest 
interests of the country can have carried 
the Trade Union leaders through the fiery 
ordeals of the few eventful days. | 

lf’ we consider the vital importance of 
its railways to a country so populous and 
given up to industry as Great Britain we 
shall find reason. to’ wonder that the efh- 


ciency and the smooth working of its rail-. 


wavs have not: long ago been placed as far 
as human foresight can place “them beyond 
the reach of disturbance. A railway exists 
in idea although not always in fact for the 
national benefit, but if one asked any 
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raised in respect of dividends. 
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shareholder why he held shares in a railway 
company, one would receive the answer: 
In the hope of selling them by and by for | 
a profit, or forthe sake of receiving divi- 
dends. Great Britain thus suffers her railways _ 
to be carried on not as an acknowledged 


branch -of the civil service, not directly and 


professedly in.the interest of the natron as 
a whole, but as.a permitted means of mak- .. 
ing money to be put: into the pockets of 
private speculators and ‘proprietors. The 
various grades of workers upon the railway 
systems,~-labourers, porters, guards, engine 
drivers, clerks, station masters, and the 
rest~-are not regarded as what they are, 
civil servants, rendering an honourable and 
indispensable service to the community. 
and therefore entitled to adequate remuner- 
ation and adequate leisure ; their condition 
is far removed from this: they are on the: 
whole an underpaid and overworked body 
of men (and women) whose just demands 
fora higher rate of wages and for less try- 
ing hours of labour are always liable to be 
put off by the shareholders upon an alarm 
It is this 
condition of affairs which brought about 
the railway strike, and the responsibility 
for the confusions and disasters of last 
August must rest eventually upon the 
shoulders of those who are. responsible for 
the existing condition, of affairs, upon the 
shoulders of the common body of citizens, 
the parliamentary electors of the country, 
who have manifested hitherto but a tardy 
willingness. to redress or even to understand 
the railway problem. a 

It is difficult to see how any possible end 
can come to the railway troubles before the 
obvious step is taken of nationalising the 
railways, constituting the railway service a 
civil service like the post office, and grant- 
ing to every railway servant a proper wage 


and a pension as the reward-of well doing. 


The wages, would necessarily be higher 
wages than are paid at present, and it 
would be possible for the Government to - 
afford this expenditure out of the economies . 
of.a centralised administration while lower- 
ing rather than raising the rates charged for 
both goods and passenger traffic. 

The proposal to nationalise the railways 
in England is already in’ the air, and no 
incautious politician. might prognosticate 
from the pressing nature of the problem 
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that the Government will soon be taking 
over the railway systems. If that is done 
and if an adequate rate of wages is paid to 
every railway servant, a battle will have 
been won for a principle the acceptance of 
which seems to represent the next step to be 
taken in the progress of industrialism in the 
. West. I refer to the principle of the mini- 
mum wage which Mr. Sidney Webb hails 
as belonging to “the necessary basis of 
society, ’— ; 

“There will clearly have to be a legal minimum of 
wages, as there is already in Australasia, and as we 
have now, in the Trade Boards Act, already adopted 
in principle for the United Kingdom...,The employers 
will be under no legal obligation.to employ any person 
whatsoever, but if they do employ him or her it.will 
be a condition of every contract...that its terms shall 
not be such as will impair the efficiency of the citizen 
or diminish the vitality of the race.” 

“The Coming Industrial Warin the West” 
therefore does not promise to be a war 
without solid results for civilised society. 
The long history of Trade Unionism ex- 
plains itself in the light of Mr. Sidney 
Webb’s theory; the suffering and the pas- 
sion in the breasts of hundreds of thousands 
who have struggled for better conditions 
since the dawn of modern industrialism find 
in the minimum wage their justification 
and reward. 

‘Vhe Trade Union movement has been 
subjected to a great deal of deserved and 
undeserved ‘criticism. Trade Unions have 
their drawbacks like all other human 
institutions; but it is purely cynical and 
erroneous to look upon Trade Unions as 
merely organised manifestations of primal 
human selfishness. At first sight there is 
something vulgar and ignoble in the deter- 
mination of organised societies of men not 
to sell their labour at less than the best 
price they can bargain for; but a deeper 
-view of the matter will show that the man 
who deprives his fellow of employment, : by 
accepting a lower rate of wages than he, is 
not playing the part of a good citizen. It 
‘is to the ‘tnterest of a nation that its 
workers of all’ classes should be well paid, 
so that the wives and children~of the 
workers and the efficiency of the workers 
themselves may be protected by good food, 
good clothes, and good shelter. Under the 
stress of competition these vital necessities 
have been left unguarded and uncared for 
except by the precarious humanity .of 


capitalists and the belligerent common 
sense of the Trade Unions. A working 
man who joins a Trade Union may be cons- 
cious merely of the advantage to himself 
of doing so. He may be thinking solely of | 
his own livelihood. But there is joined on 
to his act a consequence of much wider 
significance. In standing shoulder to 
shoulder with his fellows he is benefiting 
not merely his own life and home but the 
lives.and homes of all his fellow workers, 
and ultimately therefore he is acting in the 
best interests of the states. For it is a 
social disadvantage that any body of men 
should be poor, and it is a social injustice 
that any body of men should be victims of 
want who are enabling other men to become 
rich. ; : 

There is still another consideration. 
Manufacturers have various ways of com- 
peting against each other for custom, some 
ways socially beneficial, some socially: 
injurious. An unscrupulous manufacturer 
will try to gain an advantage by adulterat- 
ing his articles orissuing a lying advertise- 
ment. The long arm of the law ts liable to 
come down upon him if he adopts either of 
these practices. Driven out of these fields of 
enterprise an unscrupulous manufacturer will 
try to lessen his expenses by lowering wages. 
The Trade Union endeavours to intercept 
him here, and discharges a function as 
conservative of the public well-being as 
any performed by an  Adulteration. Act. 
Unable to cheat any longer his customers 
or his work-people the unscrupulous manu- 


- facturer is either driven out of his business 


or is compelled to compete for custom upon 
lines beneficial to society. He must make 
his goods of better quality than his rivals’, 
or he must invent some new process by 
which a satisfactory article can be manu- 
factured for a smaller price than has hither- 
to been paid for it. 

If the ideal of the Trade Unions were 
realised competition between employers 
would be confined to beneficial paths, and 
no employer in Great Britain would be 
able to underpay his work-people. The 
existence of the underpaid. and sweated 
worker shows what limitations have hither- 
to been set to the success of Trade 
Unionism. The difficulties that lie in the 
way of combination must for a long time 
to come frustrate the efforts of the Trade 
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Unions. 


minimum wage by legal enactment. It has 


begun to dawn upon the ranks of the wage- | 


earners of the West for what they have 
- been struggling,—that no man, woman or 
child should be sweated: “It is this policy 
of a National Minimum which in.my judg- 
ment,” says Mr. Sidney Webb, “‘is going to 
- inspire and explain the statesmanship and 
the politics of the twentieth century.’ 


The development of industrial policy in 
- England therefore promises a return to the 
methods employed in the West during.the 
Middle Ages. The legal minimum wage 
isno new thing. As we learn from his- 
torians, the prices of all articles in common 
‘use ‘were fixed by'law-and custom during 
the Middle Ages;..so.as to provide a- fair 
and living wage: ‘tothe craftsman,. and so as 
‘to defend the consumer from ‘excessive pro- 
‘fits charged by the : pes or middleman. 
‘Modern conditions Have placed the crafts- 
man ata‘great disadvantage in the battle 


of life, and the growth of monopolies is 
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SHE. cic Ae the people. pe 
os Tamil and other cognate tongues and 
- who inhabit the southern part of 
‘India otherwise called the Dravida Desa 
-offers mary points. of dissimilarity to that 
of their Aryan. brethren of the Gangetic 
-valley. They are the representatives of the 
Pre-Aryan races who were: in possession 


.of the tract south of the Vindhya moun-’ 


.tains before the. Aryan migration. and, prob- 
-ably. belonged. to .the Turanian group who 
occupied southern and eastern Persia in 
ancient times and who either by sea or by 
.land passed to the western shores of India. 
Whatever may be the origin of the Dravi- 
-dian races it is beyond doubt that the two 
-divisions of the country- indicated by. the 
‘Vindhya ranges were occupied by people 
-essentially different in blood and tempera- 
-ment. ‘This is also evidenced by the langu- 
‘age and physical pecularities of the two 
‘races -and the style of architecture practised 
_ by each. Yet the civilization that we meet 


ee re 


Hence the idea of achieving the | 


_ with in. South India today is 


beginning now to threaten the Position of 
the consumer. 

As India increases her faainuiactures it 
is to be hoped that she will profit by Wes- 
tern experience in policy as “well as in 
inventions. Wealth gained at the expense 
of classes: of underpaid or sweated wage-’ 
earners isscarcely national wealth. Riches 
poured into the pockets of the few while 
the many. are but barely provided with. the 
means of subsistence is a condition of 


’ affairs - “which in thé West is fast becoming’ 


discredited.: The.baneful effects of wealth 
are produced for the most part by, its 
glaringly unequal distribution, or by injury 
done to the worker in providing the exertion 
that creates: wealth. The next step in the 
industrial progress of the West seems to be 
not an equal distribution of wealth, but 
such a distribution by means of a wages 
law as shall leave no wage earner with less 
than. thé minimum needed.to maintain life 


- in: well-being of body ae soul. 
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SCULPTURE 


sicedally 
Aryan in its general features and there is_no 
record whatsoever, except now and then 
in minor, social practices and mythological 
details, of the civilization which existed 
there before South India was aryanised. 


“The Dravidian civilization of the South though: 
much more ancient than its history, owes its history ' to 
Aryan immigration as much as does North India...... 
.In the centuries on either side of 750 B.C. the Aryan 
bégan to pénetrate into the Maha-Kantara round 
about the Vindhyas the memory of which is preserved 
in the tradition regarding Agastya’s advent into the 
South. The forest is supposed to have extended upto 
‘Pampa Sarovar. The advent of Agastya introduces 
reclamation of the jungle into arable land. Agastya 
is also the reputed author of the first Tamil grammar. 
‘Whoever this Agastya was, Rishi or some one else by - 
that ean he does for aan what Panini did for: 
Sanskrit. m 


And ‘he South of India is referred to in 
‘various local works as “the land lit up by 
the. glory .of Agastya,” who was evidently 


«Ancient India by S. Krishna Swami avanieet, 
M. se oe pages 3,8 & 30, 5,” ae 
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regarded as the first missionary of Aryan 
Culgure in the South. There is one fact to 
be noticed in connection with the Aryan 
migration to the south: when the Aryans 
displaced the original. inhabitants of the 
Punjab and the Gangetic valley their policy 
was usurpation. They practically swept 
away the existed there and 


life which 





established the supremacy of Aryan thought. 
In the South the Aryans had to change 
their policy of usurpation to that of 
amalgamation, which alone was possible 
under the circumstances prevailing there. 
As Dr. Bhandarkar has pointed out,— 


“Further south and on the eastern coast, though 
the Aryans penetrated there and communicated their 
own civilization to the aboriginal races inhabiting 
those parts, they were not able to incorporate them 
thoroughly into their own society and to root out 
their languages and their peculiar civilization. Thus 
the Kanarese, the Telugu, the Tamil and other lan- 
guages of those races now spoken in Southern India 
are not derived from Sanskrit but belong altogether 
to.a different stock and hence it is also that Southern 
art is so different from the Northern, When the 


Aryans penetrated into the South, there existed al- 
ready well-organised communities and kingdoms.’'* 
To this fact must be attributed many of 
the peculiarities which we meet with in 
South Indian_ sculpture, architecture and 
iconography. {In its Vaisnab and Saivaite 
pantheon we very often meet with concep- 
tions of deity which have no counterpart 
inthe northern Puranas. The style of the 
architecture though related to those prevail- 
ing in the north displays features which 
are quite individual. The sculptures, parti- 
cularly those representing images other than 
those. of gods and goddesses, strike out a 
fantastic note—which jars rather than 





Pig. 2; 


chimes with the idealistic conceptions of 
the Pauranic mythology. The Turanian 
blood now and then asserts itself in spite 
of its Aryan clothing. In some of the sculp- 
tures of South India we get a peep into 
the mettle of the original Dravidian race 


* Early History of the Deccan by R. G. Bhandarkar, 
P+ 5: 





84 
which the Aryan thought and culture 
sought to envelop and overpower. 

We have chosen for our illustrations four 
examples of stone figures which decorate 
the pillars in the famous choultry of TiRvu- 
mata NayaKa at Madura. One is struck 
at once with the high-degree of technical 
skill and the remarkable beauty of the de- 
corative designs displayed in the ornaments 
and the dresses in all the figures, particularly 





Fig. 3. 


in figures 1 and 3. Figure 3 representing 
probably Indra makes up with the two 
attendant figures a beautiful group which 
fits in admirably with the pillar which the 
figures are intended to decorate. The unity 
of design here illustrated bespeaks an 
artist of no mean merit. The statues here 
illustrated form a few of a series of life-size 
stone figures which decorate the monolithic 
pillars in the Hall. Next to Siva-TANDABA 
(figure 1) the figure of ARDHANARISWARA 

(figure 4) is perhaps the best of the group. 
YN “4e choultry also called the Vasanta Manda- 
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pam was built in 1645 by Tirumala, the 
then lamilian Prince of Madura. It was 
originally intended as the summer resort of 
Sundareswara, the presiding deity of the 
Madura temple. It has now been improvis- 


ed as a market and is covered on all sides 





Fig. 4. 
by bamboo screens and mats which make 
it difficult to obtain good photographs of 
the figures. Some of them are certainly 
very grotesque in their subject matter. And 
to the casual observer unacquainted with 
the strange stories related in the Madura 
Purana the figure of MINAKSHI* nursing the 
pigs and some of the other sculptures are 
certainly repellent. But they hardly de- 
serve the abuses heaped on them by Fer- 
gusson} whose reproaches must be taken to 


* The legend is related at p. 211, Fournal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, Vol III, old series. 


+ Fergusson—History of Indian Architecture. 
Second Edition 1910, p.390, Vol I. It will be inter- 
esting to compare the impression of a French critic 
with regard to these sculptures. M. Le Bon in his 
Monuments de l’ Inde, p. 163, says:—“‘It is difficult to 
dream of something more imposing than this long 
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be against the subject matter of the legends 
themselves rather than upon their sculptured 
representations. The importance of this 
group of sculptures lies in the fact that in- 
spite of their fine technical execution and 
their subject matter, which is entirely Pau- 
ranic, they display in their general conception 


Fig. 5. 
and particularly in the type of the facesa note 
which is distinctly non-Aryan. It appears 
that the Dravidian artist has for the moment 
set aside the standards of Divine concep- 


avenue of fantastic monsters, of images of gods and 
goddesses of which these sculptured figures, smiling or 
terrible, crowded together in this recess, transport the 
visitor into a world of the strangest: dreams.”’ 





tion which the northern style (now represent- 
ed by the South Indian bronzes) introduced 
in the country. He has been attempting to 
follow the bent of his own mind in shaping 
his stones to the requirements of the Paura- 
nic legends. The faces in all the figures 
betray a strange, uncouth if not a grotesque 
feeling which hardly accords with the 
general conception of the figures. In both 
their technique and motif they are similar to 





Fig. 6. 


the series of sculptures which adorn the 
pillars along the corridors in the main tem- 
ple of Madura and were probably construct- 
ed about the same time though not by the 
same artists. Perhaps the best specimen of this 
class of sculpture is represented by the figure 
of Ganesha in the main temple reproduced in 
figure 5. The pose and the movement of the 
figure present a new invention of the artist 
which is quite different from the treatment 


which is usually given to this hackneyed jg 
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subject in other parts of India. The images 
in the mantapam in the temple of Ava- 
pYAR Kort in Arantangi (District Tanjore) 
display the same peculiarities and can be 
assigned to the same school. It is possible 
there are other examples of the style spread 
over the various temples of southern India 
but the figure sculptures of the Madura tem- 
ples may be taken to fairly represent the 
best efforts of the Dravidian genius in stone 
sculpture. Except with regard to this 
class of images, it will bea mistake to ac- 
cept as a general proposition Dr. Bhandar- 
kar’s statement ‘that the southern art 
is different from the north.’ I had an 
opportunity to examine various copper 
images in South Indian temples better 
known as “South Indian Bronzes.” In their 
technique and convention they seem to 
repeat practically the same style with which 
we are familiar in the northern parts of 
India. Apart from these bronzes, now and 
then, we meet in_ these temples, stone 
images which belonging to a group quite 
distinct from the examples at Madura 
illustrate the same style of the north and 
could be hardly labelled as ‘South Indian’ 
solely on account of their habitat. One of 
these stone images from Srirangam 1s repro- 
duced in figure 6. It is intended to illustrate 
the distinction between the style indicated 
in the sculptures at Madura and those 
which do not betray the local peculiarities 
which characterize the Madura images. 
The image (figure 6) isin black stone and 
is a representation ofa Tamil saint named 
Nammaluar. The cloth covering and the 
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mark on the forehead rather spoil the effect 
of the figure. The dignity and the fine 
repose of the image and the simplicity of 
its conception recall the best traditions of 
the North Indian style which has been 
adopted in South India images in connec- 
tion with the most important temples and 
shrines. Ihe black stone images of Bhairaba 
and Mahakali in the temple of Chidamba- 
ram are some of the best examples of this 
style, which could be easily multiplied. 
It is a well-known fact that when the 
ritualistic Hindu religion was over-run 
by the Mahomedan invasion in the North 
it had to take refuge in the South where 
Bramhinism with its elaborate ceremonial 
practices and all that followed in their 
train practically reproduced in the minutest 
details the same systems and institutions 
which prevailed in the North and which 
are now perpetuated in the ca:hedral cities 
of South India. In course of time all 
that represented the best in the religious 
art of North India became imbedded in 
and has remained as a part of the art 
practices of the South. It would hardly 
be proper, therefore, to designate all the 
sculptures there, indiscriminately, as ‘South 
Indian’. When the materials are available 
for the study of the detailed History of 
Indian sculpture the examples here dis- 
cussed, which present a well characterized 
school and which I have provisionally called 
Dravidian, should claim a separate place 
among the mediaeval non-Buddhist sculp- 
tures of India. 
ORDHENDRA COoMAR GANGOLY. 


- A BROTHER’S TRIBUTE 


] generally look forward very much _ to 
reading the ‘Modern Review.” This 

month your number naturally has a 
melancholy interest for one, though that 
melancholy is mixed with satisfaction and 
pleasure, because it is a testimony of the 
kindly feeling that many Indian workers had 
for my sister. Perhaps you may think it un- 


-Sual and immodest fora brother to come 


a rward and speak of his sister, yet, in 


writing to you I can assure you it is not 
any motive of immodesty which prompts me, 
but rather a feeling of gratitude to you all. 

There were two sides to my sister’s life 
which are not always known, one her 
great religious feeling, and the other, her 
ardent national fervour. These two attri- 
butes with her were so closely interwoven 
that it might truly be said, that there 
was one thing which she stood for, 


A BROTHER’S TRIBUTE 


and not two, namely, the unquestionable 
right of a people to express themselves in 
the terms of their own heredity. This we 
have cause to understand in the country 
from which I write, where various reaction- 
aries, both so-called Nationalists and so- 
called Unionists, seek to persuade the people 
to make themselves more or less bad imita- 
tions of other nations, and to forsake the 
genius of their Gaelic ancestors. That is 
one of the secrets of Ireland’s decadence, 
the denationalising process which has been 
going on in the form of Anglicisation. To 
counteract this we have to seek to revive 
the Gaelic language, the Gaelic dances, the 
Gaelic customs, and to consolidate Irish 
farmers so that they may be as little as 
possible the prey of the Gombeen Middleman. 
In other words the problem that faces us 


~ here is to conserve the traditions of the Irish 


race. I expect, you have, as we have, per- 
sons who say that our policy is reactionary, 
that we are seeking to make a people 
national when the tendency of the time 
is to make them inter-national, and that we 
are preventing them from doing well in the 
world. One’s reply to that is that no one can 
truly be inter-national before he has first 
learnt to be national, that in making him 
national and in making him use the medi- 
um of experience which was used by his 
forefathers, we are giving him backbone, 
we are giving him individuality, and we 
are making him a stronger and a hetter 
man, than he otherwise would have been, 
and that in so doing we are enabling him 
to make his way better in the world, 
than he otherwise would have done. 
We know, for we have seen it, that the 
Irishman who wants nothing of what his 
‘country is to him, lacks Morale, and is 
really nothing more than a decadent and a 
degenerate. Our materialistic friends who 
dwell upon commercial success overlook 
this very important factor in the education 
of a human being. 

| I feel, however, that I am digressing from 
~ the subject on which I set out. My object 
was to say in a few words something of the 
consecutive causes which led my sister to 
~gotolIndia. Mrs. Bose was good enough 
in her article to refer to a curious premoni- 
tion which my father had. It was Curious, 
however, the form in which Margét (the 
mame by which I always refer to my 


% 


sister), received her first training for the 
call which she was to have in later life. 


The Tractarian movement in the Church of 


England caught her attention when she was 
about 15 years of age, and the colour which 
it introduced into its services, the import- 
ance it attached to symbols, and sacraments, 
and the devotion, and the physical exertion 
which it called upon its adherents to per- 
form, caught hold of my sister’s imagination, 
and gave her the first strong religious influ- 
ence in life. This influence of High Anglicism 
lasted to the end of her davs. It was how- 
ever the persecution which she had to 
undergo at this time, which did most to 
make her fitter forthe work which she was 
afterwards to be called upon to do. 

High Anglicism was too rigid, too in- 
flexible, and too illiberal, to hold such a 
spirit as hers in long control. The hardness 
of its dogmas, the lack of charity which its 
adherents displayed to those holding differ- 
ent beliefs, in the end caused her to inquire 
further, and to seek beyond this ecclesias- 
tical system for a more Christian and a more 
human religion. The Tractarians had, 
however, taught her the value of the tradi- 
tion. By degrees she joined what is known 
as The Broad Church School in the Church 
of England, but very much of the influence 
of her early Tractarian experience remained 
with her. 

Still, Broad Churchism, for want of a 
better term, could not satisfy the spiritual 
craving of such a nature as hers, for it 
merely uttered platitudes without any 
positive feeling or teaching underneath, 
There was a spirit of cynicism which seem- 
ed to look down on everyone else’s belief 
as being superstitious or as being wanting 
in scholarship which would make it lack 
the poetry of the emotion so necessary to 
the religious life. It was at this juncture of 
her life, that Swami Vivekananda arrived, 
His teaching seemed toco ordinate all which 
she had previously learnt and experienced, 
it made them all one as part of a whole, 
and that there was nothing which contra- 
dicted the other. Everything was thus 
galvanised, with a new life and with a new 
meaning, and her sympathies, which had 
always been quick, were easily aroused on 


behalf of the suffering which a subordinate 


people were undergoing. 
Swamiji died when young; my sister 
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was little older when she died. That my 
sister should have obeyed his call was no- 
thing wonderful, for | myself saw Swamiji, 
and 1 know his power. One had only to 
see and to hear Swamiji, and to say to one- 
self, “behold the man”. One knew he spoke 
truth, for he spoke with authority, and not 
merely as a scholar or asa priest. Swamiji 
brought certainty with him, he gave assur- 
ance and confidence to the inquirer. This 
I think was what he did for my sister, and 
it was the certainty which led her to obey 
the call fearlessly, and once having obeyed 
without hesitation she never had cause to 
regret. ! 


ART AND 


\F 
Tur EssentrAL MorALITY OF ART. 


‘‘He who is able to endure here on earth, ere he be 
liberated from the body, the force born from desire and 
passion, he is a Yogi, he isa blest.”’—Bhagavad Gita, 
V. 23. 

F it isnot the function of art to preach 
any moral, or to incite to any action, 
whether virtuous or selfish, what actual- 

ly is the relation of art to morality ? 

The morality of art lies in same-sighted ness 
of aesthetic contemplation. In a!l natural ex- 
pressions the will and its actualising are one— 
the body of a crystal, a tree, ora man isan ac- 
tual expression of Will idea, force, character) 
affirmed in time and space. “Outward the 
creator pierced the holes’:* therefore crea- 
tures see. In nature, art and artist are one 
and the same thing. The sum of what a 
man has willed, he actually is. In momen- 
tary expressions equally.the willis attached: 
the angry man curses because of his anger, 
the good man gives alms out of pity. 

In aesthetic expression on the contrary, 
the will is not attached—the senses are not 
united with their objects but serve only to 
make possible the contemplation of those 
objects. The man who expresses anger 
aesthetically is not angry ; a sad man may 
be an excellent clown. 

We are often moved by beauty to tears or 


* Kathaka Upanishad, 4. I. 
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Usually one feels additional sorrow in 
loosing a loved one far away from home, 
but in my sister’s case I feel that she really 
passed away in the midst of us here in 
Ireland. I feel even that being with Dr. and 
Mrs. Bose at her end that she was in the 
midst of her family, and of her own people. 
One feels too a sense of gratitude that she 
upheld to the last the traditional duty of her 
race, to help those that were in the shadow 
of death, and to guide their feet into the 
ways of peace. 


RicHMOND NOBLE. 


ETHICS 


to awe—but how different are this sadness 
and this fear from the disappointments and 
alarms of our daily life! In aesthetic con- 
templation we behold life itself from afar. 
We are the spectators, no longer the actors 
inadrama. Thus beholding life, we may 
well be sad, as Buddha and Christ were sad, 
sorrowing over the world (Samsara, Jerusa- 
lem). For in that moment our will, like 
theirs, is beyond the attraction of the pairs 
of opposites, we are same-sighted (sama- 
drishtah), regarding equally the evil and the 
good. 

It is in thissense that we sometimes say 
all the best art is saddening. We do not 
mean that it makes us unhappy, as frustrated 
aims for good or evil do. 
too experienced to suffer again. We remem- 


‘ber, perhaps as the mother of Jiva remem- 


bered, that a thousand Jivas in other lives 
have been loved and wept for. 


Deirdre wept for her own sorrows: but if 
the story brings tears to our eyes at all, it is 
not for her sorrows, but because of sorrow. 


We feel, rather, - 


is 


The story would not move us less if it were’ 


proved that Deirdre never lived,—as it 
would if our grief had been for any indivi- 
dual woman. The Trojan women had al- 
ready fora moment escaped from their ser- 
vitude, when they reflected that their grief 
should make a story for all time. 

Art is also as much an emancipation from 


¥ 
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personal joy as from personal sorrow. The 
mother singing her own cradle song, or wor- 
shipping a picture of the Mother of God, 
Maya or Mary or Isis, is no longer the mother 
of one but Adi Shakti, the mother of all 
children, all manifested things, 

In this emancipation lies the profound 
morality of art: the impassioned contem- 
plation of the world without attachment of 
the will! For what is morality? “The 
Lord accepteth neither the evil-doing nor 
the well-doing of any.” Morality is the 
turning of the will from affirmation to 
denial, from attachment to indifference. 
‘He who is the same to loved and to un- 


_loved—he is said to have crossed over the 


qualities.” 

Is art then antipathetic to life? The 
answer is both Yes and No. Art appears 
in its noblest forms in those times and places 
where life is strongest, where movements of 
the will, whether of affirmation or denial, 
are most passionate. For art is made of 
life, and declines where luxury, indolence, 
materialism, pride of intellect, or false asce- 
ticism prevail, or conflict is absent. Yet, 
the artist is one who stands aloof, at least in 
times of creation, and it is only in moments 
of aloofness,—non-willing, that the ordinary 
man also becomes an artist. Aesthetic 
contemplation, however, is a momentary 
enthusiasm—it does not like renunciation, 
take us away from life forever. It isa gen- 
tler training than mortification of the flesh. 
Very often indeed the hedonistic accom- 
paniments of art, the pleasures accompanying 
but not at allessential to aesthetic contem- 
plation, bind us very closely to life; so 
closely that some mistaking these pleasures 
for art itself have looked on art as immoral. 

Art then does not separate us from life, 
but it prepares uS to relinquish the hopes 
and fears that belong to life. Hence its pro- 
found peace. At the same time it assures us 
that the reality beyond these hopes and fears 
ts areality, though only to be described 
in negative terms. Our brief experience of 


we 


Brahmanic bliss—a term used by Abhina- 
vagupta* in describing the moment of 
aesthetic contemplation—proves to us that 
this bliss is indeed different from annihila- 
tion, that it is not merely Bliss, but 
Intelligence and Being. And so we need not 
fear when in this or in some other life 
the Infinite calls upon us to surrender the 
affections ; we may have courage to “culti- 
vate vision, even when it is terrible’: for 
have had intimations, additional to 
those which the practice of morality other- 
wise brings us, of that life which he finds 
who loses what in common speech we call 
by the same name, but from the stand- 
point of Vedanta is rather Death or Dream. 

Here it is necessary to take warning. It 


must not be supposed that the purpose of — 


art is to afford us this delight or to promote 
morality. Aesthetic experience has no pur- 
pose whatever; it isin itselfanend. We 
shall find it fail us if we seek it either as 
a means of escape from the vexations of 
life, or, in pedagogic fashion, to encourage 
practical goodness. Art is simply a spiritual 
adventure—the quest of Beauty. By means 
of external works,—pictures, musical per- 
formances, dances, poems or other aesthetic 
expressions,—we are able to share this 
adventure with others. But those only can 
achieve this adventure who seek it, not 
because they think they ought, but for its 


own sake and because they must. We have ii 
the case of practical — 


here a parallel to 
morality. Good deeds, spontaneous if they 
are the fruit of a will turned to denial, are 
morally valueless if performed with a desire 
for reward, or in obedience to the com- 
mands of the intellect. 


ANANDA K. CooMARASWAMY. 


* Abhinavagupta says that when we enjoy a beauti- 
ful piece of poetry, we realise our own higher self, 
What is called bhoga, delight, is nothing but the 
revelation of our own higher nature conditioned by 
sattva though previously obscured by rajas and tamas. 
This ‘delight’ is akin to the bliss (ananda) of Brahma- 
nic consciousness. The experience of it is an intima- 
tion or foreshadowing of Moksha. 
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III 
Tue City or Seven Brincgs. 
JF the ancient City of Rome is rightly 
called the City of the Seven Hills, the 
Capital of Kashmir (Srinagar) can most 


appropriately be called the City of Seven 
Bridges. 

It is to the credit of this land that I can 
Say with great emphasis that the men 


of no other country on the face of the 
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Tue City oF THE SEVEN BRIDGES. 


earth can boast of greater intelligence. 
But intelligence void of manly qualities 
and high principles is of little avail. I 
have been told by school-masters and 
professors that they find in Kashmir the 
average student sharper than his contem- 
porary of the Indian plains. Kashmir has 
produced great Sanskrit scholars and _philo- 
sophic works of which mention will be 
made later on at its proper place. 


ARCHITECTURE AND PLAN OF THE CiTy. 


The Jhelam, which according to Hindu 
tradition and legend takes its rise from 
Bitasta two miles off Verinag, and 
according to common sense,—which builds 
its conclusions on the volume of water 
ard its flow from a glacier as the source of 
the river—from Verinag itself, flows in its 
curves right through the city of Srinagar. It 
washes the foundation stones of almost 
every wooden house. When it swells, it 
even makes the lowest storey close its doors 
and be vacated. 


The city is situated on either bank of the 
river, and begins from the palace of the 
Maharaja—a portion of which is the ugliest 
building ever made by any prince. The 
palace is right on the left of the Jhelam. 
The accompanying illustration does not 
give a full view of the palace, yet it gives 
the major portion and an idea of the building. 


The middle part of the palace is not rather 
bad, but the wings need cutting off. The 
state in modern India, be it the British 
Government or the native Princes, is wholly 
responsible for vulgarising buildings and 
demoralising Indian art. Even an Anglo- 
Indian writer of the type of Sir John 
Strachey, G.C.S.I., in his official book on 
“India” holds the British Government res- 
ponsible for the deterioration of Indian 
arts: he writes on p. 294 of his India, 4th 
Ed. 1911: 

‘India has nothing to learn from us in this respect. 
We have done much to debase her beautiful and still 
living arts, and almost all the influence that we have 
exercised has been destructive.” 

Note that he is one who justifies and 
apologises for every action of the Indian 
Government—and if he says so much, then 
there must be really great truth init. We 
need not quote here the opinions of Mr. 
Havell, the wellknown art critic and artist. 
The opinions of men like Fergusson are too 
wellknown. Dr. Coomaraswamy has often 
brought it home to the minds of Indian prin- 
ces that their aping proclivities were not ap- 
preciated by Europeans, who understand art 
much more than the Indians of modern times. 
The case of that Prince is too well known to 
be mentioned here who when going to enter- 
tain Lord Curzon kept aside European 
furniture and stuffed his palace with Indian, 
for the time being, and again replaced it 


. 
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if they only take to 
patronising Indian art- 
ists as_ their forefathers, 
the old rulers, did, 


Kashmir is a country 
where domestic archi- 
tecture is executed most 
wonderfully. The house 
for the most part being 
of wood affords a great 
facility to the artist to 
show his skill. A slow 
rowing with keen eves 
to find out beautiful 
houses rather than to 
detect signboards of 
curio-shops will enable 
one to find very beauti- 
ful houses down the 
Jhelam ; particularly 
near the fourth bridge 
by European as soon as Lord Curzon on the left, there are 2 Or 3 superb wooden 
had turned his back on the palace. The houses. The doors, fronts, and balconies are 
taste of our Princes has been demo- very beautifully carved. [can hardly think 
ralised indeed and there are only a very few of more beautiful small houses. 
who care for and understand the greatness, The town is situated on the banks of the 
beauty and utility of Indian art. | may Jhelam—the streets all running landward 
remind our Princes most humbly in the and also along the bank. The Jhelam is 
words of Lord Curzon, whom they would crossed by seven bridges within the boundary 
have done anything to please, as long as of the city which is about 3 miles in 
he was in India, that length. The different parts of the city are 





THE Manarasa’s Parace. 


: j 
‘There | te dhe a eiuans d arts ang SOMMected across by these seven wooden | 
. ere 1S no coun ry e an qui les an artS an : It a 
monuments of which are more precious than those of bridges. The houses of ee hy men and 
India.”’ big merchants nearly all rise Just from the 
, it were. row] 
I may also quote here with advantage lois rs the ee ase ape 
Mr. Fergusson, who needs no introduction . WA ERC Aver 1D y 
mace sees cat athe: beta 4 Presents a unique scene in several respects, _ 
‘Architecture in India is still a living art, and there . . . | 
consequently and there alone, the student of architec- In the midday also boating in the river isa 
ture has a chance of seeing the real principles of art pleasant pastime. : ; 
in action...those who have an opportunity of seeing Floating shops of pedlars or curio-selling 
what perfect buildings the uneducated natives of India Kashmiri-merchants are very amusin 
x) 
produce. features on the waters of the Jhelam, The 
We live amongst such living artists and people (tourists) living in house-boats on 4 
. . . a 
products of art of so high an order about the Jhelam or her tributaries, canals or lakes . 
which the same art critic, Mr. Fergusson, connected with the Jhelam are invaded by | 
says,— these curio-merchants from morn to eve, i 
“ “There is nothing in Italy in this sort of decoration 4 
; F THE CITY. - 
that can be compared, in beauty of design, or colour, Tue Fintan o j 


or effect, with the work found in the (old) palaces and The houses for the most part are all] 4 
tombs of India.”’ built of wood. It is far beyond the means 

If the producers of such excellent archi-  eyen of the richest in Kashmir to paint 
tecture belong to the race of ours then the houses. Consequently just after one 
what makes it necessary to vulgarise our year or so, all houses grow dark. Gradu- 
houses? Indian princes can do much to ally the smoke makes them darker and 
revive and regenerate Indian arts and crafts the winter snow covers them ta ctranatha. 
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The Fourth Bridge with Hari Parbat (Fort) in the background. 


their dull colour. Thus the whole town 
wears a very gloomy and dull aspect. 

I wish | could not think of the filth and 
the dirt of the capital of Kashmir. I 
cannot imagine any dirtier town. Unless the 
fabulous filth of Tibet were to surpass that 
of Kashmir, I would hardly allow the lau- 
rels to any other dirty place in this respect. 
Think of the dirtiest possible streets and 
homes and yougwill have a picture of Kashmiri 
towns or villages. In this respect the 
capital city is the greatest sinner. I found 
in the muffassil, that the villages were com- 
paratively a little less dirty—thoughI re- 
member that some of the purely Muhamma- 
dan villages were simply disgusting. Of 
course the Hindu Pandits bathe every day, 
but what about their yards and streets and 
surroundings? I had the occasion to enter 
some of the houses of the Pandits of the 
town too. Some were remarkably clean 
but others were full of dirt and dust. As 
ta the houses of the Muhammadans and their 


surroundings, one can hardly bear to stay 
there. They are store-houses of filth as 11 
were. The houses and surroundings of the 
Hindus are comparatively cleaner but they 
too seem not disgusted with the filthy 
streets and dirty habits. 


There are practically no public latrines 
in the city. Though the municipality ha: 
a huge crowd of sweepers in its service 
yet they are unable to improve the sani- 
tation of the city. It is no wonder that 
Srinagar is almost every year attacked by 
cholera. If there were any city in the plain: 
so dirty, it would have become the home 
of perpetual: plague and cholera. The State 
and the municipality can adopt very radica 
and efficacious methods to remove the filtl 
of the city. It is a disgrace to the State tc 
have such a filthy capital. 


Iwas told by people themselves that 


sometime ago the people had very foolist 


cunarctitinne « ther were actually nrouec 
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of the heap of dirt at their doors. It spoke 
of their prosperity ! 


Tue PEOPLE oF THE Ciry. 


It is the case everywhere that the cities 
contain the best men as well as the worst. So 
it will be no news if I add that the city of 
the seven bridges contains people who 
have no scruples to tell lies and to flatter 
and cheat and that they can do any thing 
or yield every thing to get money or win 
posts or official favour from the State offi- 
cials, etc. Visitors constantly fall victims 
to the cheating, lies and the sycophancy 
and sweet words of the people, both high 
and low, learned and ignorant. 

In this respect the people of the country 
(muffasil) are much better. When! went out 
into the valley the good qualities and the 
goodness of the pecple so constantly and so 
often came before me that | almost with- 
drew my remarks about the truthfulness 
and honesty of the people even of the 
town. 

The people of this city by race belong 
to one stock—the pure remnants of the 
_ Aryans with a little mixture of Turks and 
Mongolians. By religion they belong to 
Kashmiri-Muhammadanism and Hinduism, 
the former being go or 85 per cent. Almost 
all the trades-and arts are in the hands of 
the Muslims. The Hindus (Pandits) think it 
beneath their dignity to handle the hammer 
even of the goldsmith or to deal in 
any trade. Now, gradually they are taking 
to the least paying trades—some are opening 
shops of foreign cloth, some are becoming 
photographers. I may add here in a paren- 
thetical way that almost all the photo- 
graphers are pandits. They would not 
feel it degrading to touch foreign stuff 
and chemical solutions but the handle of 
the honest hammer or the needle is not 
becoming to them | They go in for the least 
lucrative profession if they ever think it 
worth while to go in for any particular 
occupation, otherwise astrology and copying 
Sanskrit manuscripts are the only works 
worthy of them. The rest are ‘unholy.’ 


THE CAmpinGc GRouNDs. 


The chief features of the suburb of the 
city are its splendid camping grounds. 
On the banks of the Jhelam or at the 
skirts of the lakes there are very happy 


lawns studded by lovely gigantic chinar— 
trees. It is at the skirts of these lawns and — 
grounds that house-boats are generally — 
moored. Chief of such camping grounds are ; 
the Chinarbagh, the Munshibagh and Sone- 
warbagh. These are all within the city proper. 
There are others close by on the Dal lake. 
The Chinarbagh is nvar the gate of the Dal 
lake and is on a canal of the Jhelam con- 
nected with that of the outlet of the Dal. 
There is a part (the best part) of this Bagh 
which is specially reserved for ‘European 
Bachelors.’ The Sonewar and the Munshi- 
bagh also are practically in the posses- 
sion of the European visitors. Poor Indians 
generally launch their boats near or about 
Amirakadal and some other odd corners _ 
and places. The famous Bund (embankment — 
constructed to dam up the water of the flood) 
is covered with European shops, offices” 
and the houses for European officers. A most_ 
pleasant walk in the morning just after 
sunrise can be enjoyed on the Bund road. 


Tue Places oF INTERESTATOR 

NEAR SRINAGAR. 2 ae fa 

(a) The Shankaracharya Peak.—There is 
a very high peak close to the city called : 
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The Shankaracharya Peak (The Takht-i-Suleman), _ 


Shankaracharya by the Hindus, and Takht- 
i-Suleman by the Muhammadans. There is 
a temple of a very peculiar type on the 
top of this hillock. The plinth of this 
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The State Water-fete in the Dal on the 25th of May tort. 
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The Maharaja of Alwar and some 


Rajputana chiefs are being received by the Maharaja. 


temple is said to belong to the Asokan 
period of Indian architecture. Srijut Jagadish 
Chandra Chatterjee, the Director of Archzo- 
logy, affirms that there 1s some reason to 
believe the traditon that the original temple 
was built by Asoka. The one now in exis- 
tence is said to have been built by the well- 
known temple-builder—Shankaracharya. 
The Muhammadan_iconoclasts did only a 
little damage to it as they baptised it by 
the name of Suleman, a Muhammadan saint, 
and thought it worthwhile to respect it, 
but 1am afraid that the present idolatrous 
rulers may do it more harm than the icono- 
clasts. Sometime ago a bomb was fired 
on its plinth on a public occasion and it 
damaged the temple in part. This hill is 
made use of on public occasions as a pillar 
for bonfires. To have a complete birds- 
eye-view of the city and its surroundings 
this peak is a splendid place: no visitor 
should miss a climb up the Shankaracharya. 

(b) The Hari Parbat.—On the other ex- 
tremity is another hill little less in height. 
It was turned into a fort by Akbar, the ruins 


of which have now been converted into a 
state prison. ‘There are some chiefs of the 
frontier imprisoned in it at present. On the 
slopes of this hill there are some remains of 
old palaces. On one side there is the temple 
of a Hindu Goddess. 

(c) The Dal Lake.—-To call this piece 
of water, which is the second largest 
in Kashmir, the dal-lake, is a misnomer. 
Because in the Kashmiri language Dal itself 
is the word fora lake. However the visi- 
tors call] it Dal-Lake. This splendid lake is 
a very charming thing in the city of Srinagar. 
Tourists and visitors ply on its waters freely 
and often. The public and the Court also 
enjoy the Dal a great deal. On_ festive 
occasions water fetes are performed in it. 

This lake besides produces a large quanti- 
ty of fodder and vegetables for the city. It 
isin this lake that the floating gardens of 
Kashnuir float about and are stolen away. 
‘They are small pieces of fields made with 
earth spread over mats. Only vegetables 
and such creepers as bear cucumbers adn 
pumpkins grow in them. ‘They are no 


gardens but only small patches of artificial 
fields. hey are very beautifully stolen 
away! The fields are tied toa long pole 
stuck to the bottom of the lake. The 
thief comes in a small canoe. He cuts the 
rope and drags the whole thing from one 
part of the lake to another! The whole of 
the lake excepting the central part is leased 
out by the State to tenants on seasonal rents, 
Thus it pays the State a great deal. 

(d) The Salimar and (e) The Nishat.—These 
are two most famous Mughal gardens of 
Kashmir ; they are to the north of Srinagar 
at the base of the northern mountains, 


Both of them are said to have been 
founded by Shah Jahan. Salimar js just 
after the famous Salimar of Lahore. It is in 


ruins now. But the Nishatbagh is being 

taken great care of by the State and is placed 

=, under the special care of Sj. J. C. Chatterjee. 
The fountains which number about 200 are 
now being put in order. On Sundays they are 
in working order and the scene on that day is 
simply charming and most impressive. The 
fountains are very systematically arranged, 
They are run or supplied with water from 
acanal that comes froma stream of fresh 
water. There are some artificial small 
waterfalls also. At the gate and within 
the garden there are some small beautiful 
Mughal buildings with splendid inlay 
(painting) work in the ceilings. It is a joy 
to spend the whole day ina fascinating gar- 
den like the Nishat. The flower-beds 
are a special feature of Nishatbagh. 

The uneducated people of India are gene- 
rally supposed by some people to be void of 
the sense of beauty and love of nature. In 

Kashmir both poor and rich, illiterate men 
and women, are quite fond of visiting such 
gardens, flower beds, lakes and streams. They 
love them. They enjoy the natural scenery 
as much as any so-called educated being. 
On Fridays this Nishatbagh is crowded by 
people, particularly by Muhammadans. They 
come out of their homes in boats with 
tea-pots (the samawar) and articles of 
‘food—-all cooking is made inthe boat by 
both Hindus and Muhammadans, the boat 
being rowed by Muhammadan boatsmen. 
They first go to Hazarat Bal, a place of wor- 
ship for Muhammadans and from there they 
come to this garden simply to enjoy and 
see. It is unfortunate that the fountains 
are not set at work on this day when the 
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people come to visit it but on Sundays when © 


the tourists come to enjoy it. 
in the lap of the hills, 
marbagh there 


water 20 feet deep, and several yards in 
circumference. It is one 


seen. ; 


THE VANDALISM OF THE ICONOCLAST. 


One can _ hardly 
in India where the 


of old Hindu 


ruins 


temples tell a more pathetic tale of Muham- ~ 


madan vindalism. Here and there, every- 


where are heaps of carved and well cut grey 





A Hindu Temple in the City with a Dharmasala 
round it on the Jhelam, 


stones of the temples ruined by the icono- 


clast —Shekandar, the But-Sikin, who demo- 


lished all the temples of Kashmir. The 
stones of these ancient temples have been 
turned into tombstones and the sites into 


places of Muhammadan worship, and 
materials of the temples used for Muham- 


Further back j 
13 mile from Sali-— 

is Harban—a small lake 
which is an artificial reservoir of fresh — 


of the most 
charming and sublime spots I have ever 


imagine another city — 


the 3 


madan Ziyarats and mosques. The “Badsha” — 


isa good example. It is a tomb of a Muham- 
madan prince built on the site of a Hindu 
temple. In this case bricks are used instead 
of the actual stones of the temple. 


Kashmir is as good in stone architecture a5 
as in wood, The remains of these once 
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wonderfully beautiful temples speak of their 
first rate design and marvellous finish. 

The State with unnecessary sensitiveness, 
for fear of wounding the feelings of the 
Muhammadan subjects who form the major- 
ity, is benevolently indifferent towards the 
ruins of Hindu temples of this type, the 
remains of which will not survive ten years 
hence even to be observed by the tourists 
and visitors who like to see ancient ruins. 


Tue ZIYARAT. - 


It is a very unique place of worship in the 
valley of Kashmir. In fact it is always the 
tomb of some Muhammadan saint. To 
Kashmiri Musalmans it serves exactly the 
same purpose asa temple does to the Hindus. 
The city of Srinagar beasts of four very large 
Ziyarats. One of them is the largest in the 
valley and is an excellent example of 


Muhammadan religious wood architecture. 





The largest Ziyarat (Tomb of a Mohamedan Saint). 
The Stone just above ‘‘a’’ markedrin the illustration 
is being worshipped by the Hindus. 


The Hindus worship a stone of the plinth 
of this Ziyarat, from the river side. They 


believe or affirm that before the Ziyarat was 
erected on the spot there lived a Kali—a 
Hindu Goddess who was a deified Shudra 
woman—and that she was given shelter by 
the saint under the base of the Ziyarat as 
she was an_excellent and pious sweeper. 


Of course this is a legend which is likely 4 


to have another version also. I cannot 
vouch. for ~ its aceuracy = but — it 1 
a fact that almost. every morning Hin- 
dus go to worship that stone in the plinth. 
The stone just above “a” marked in the 
‘Illustration of the Ziyarat 4s the spot 
that draws to it its 
while their Muhammadan brethren offer 
prayers on the platform and the yard of the 
Ziyarat. | 
THe MISSIONARIES AT WORK. 

The description of the capital of Kashmir 
will not be complete without referring to the “> 
work and institutions of the Christians in 
this charming land. The methods and the 





The trained ‘students diving from the Mission School 
building, near the 3rd bridge. 


proselytising zeal of the missionaries are too 
well-known to be mentioned here. 

In Kashmir I am told up to this time only 
one young man ‘has succumbed to the 





devotees every day, . 


CONSTITUT ONAL ASPEC: TS OF Rr rUALS AT HINDU’ CORONATION: 


influence of the | missionaries. The people 
. though poor yet are: strong in their convic- 
‘tions. The first word that-I uttered toa 
Kashmiti was the word that I-spoke to a 
- boatman at Baramula and it was that Lasked 
‘him to become 4 Hindu.’ I told him that his 
" ancestors were - Hindus ‘and he - would be 
welcome in ‘the original: fold.. He, was 
poor, and ignorant too. But-he said, “I - 
am contented.in my own.Muslim fold. And - 
why should I become a Hindu or anything: 
“else? It is the Hindus that become Muham- 
“madans -arid.Christians arid not we ‘that 
become converts.” The conversion of Kash- 
mir. into .Christianity is ‘an impossibility. 
Therefore the: missionaries.do not talk of - 
" proselytising. “But they are doing other 
‘things. They are gradually preparing the 
way. They are making the Hindu Pandit, 


touch the-car which his father.would rather. . 


diethan do. Heis taking to cigarettes, boots, 
watches and European dress gradually. - ‘He 


". ig sure to be miserable and unhappy in the, 


é 


"ing. of the crown. on the head’ of- the King-- 
elect was not one of the’ elements - of the. 
where, firstly, ° sacred’ 


-near futute., Distontént is 'spreading among 
» the half-educated boys’ of the ‘Christian 
Schools. They ‘hate their homes’ and 


indigenous things: they; can allow:: ‘the | 


mlechchha to. touch the «sacred thread | 
when taken .to. learn diving’ and similar 
other ‘water feats. This is , done all’ om 


ib 
“4” 


a 


HE term ‘Coronation’ is: used. here Yor 
» A the sake of convenience and_ its pre- 
sent-day ‘ associations. ' For’ the plac- 


Hindu Coronation,* 
rites. culminating i in the ‘Abhishek'a’ or ‘the 


* [tj is, ‘however, interesting to notice that a tradi: 
‘aaa crown is oe in, the pateeyale (Yuddha, 


130, 64; 65.). 

 garat fafaa’ aa "ete cinder 
afatira: wr aa aye saa aay I 
a Carat: aera: a 


A re et PY = 
et oo > i 


_ the whole valley; 
“one «school at Srinagar. - 


' shoes off.’ 
-of.the tactful missionaries. 


By K. PL Jariowaty B.A., (Oxon), ‘Ban car-Law. sree 
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‘school ae who: I ‘am toid ‘ainber 
about 1500, ‘reading in misston''schools in 
six hundred being’ in 
And’ to repeat 
‘the words of a: réverend’ Englishman, the. 
“author of the “Holy Himalaya,” “so many 


. lying rascals are being turned into men!’ 


The reader will.laugh in his sleeves if 
“YT tell him! that the. verandah‘of the mission. 
“school is always during. school hours quite 
full’ of shoes. . For all students.go into their 
classes according to: Hindu ‘practice with 
This is the way of compromise ’ 


In addition: to schools there are ‘hospitals’ 
run by” the -enterprising missionaries. ~ A: ’ 
very large and ‘prosperous ‘hospital is at the 
foot of the Shankaracharya hill in Srinagar: 

Ofcourse they expect much ‘more of the 
indoor patients but’thé outdoor patients are 
only .asked to wait till the largest possible 


_number. collect together and then they. offer. 


their prayers to the Healer of the sick, who _ 
cured without niedicine, beforé. the chemi- 


‘cal solutions are.freely and magnanimously 


distributed i in cups arid pots—phials of’ glass. 
being»rare. This is: the way of | winning. 
Indeed need and want can demoralise | man 

very easily. a 
| ., Muxanvr La. 
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sprinkling of waters’ over. thie’ person of “the. 
King-elect, ‘ secondly; the .ascent to ‘the 
and, thirdly the repeating of ‘some 
solemn, vows by the King-elect. formed the 
egsentials. ‘The’, ‘Abhisheka’ rites were 
symbols of election, and: the ascent to the - 
throne : symbolised. the takirig.of, the office 
by the sovereign: The: ‘Coronation’ oaths 
defined the legal, position of the office and 
the holder thereof. The first two elements 
and, partly the third also, are ‘embodied ino 


e 


oe Ousinally woodén, spread upon with tiger-sktn, | 
bat later ony. of solid tele: (Ramay, . -Yud. “130; 59.) 


“y : 
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a-series of sacred formulas in the Shrutis 
or, the class’ of post-vedic literature called 
the ‘Brahmanas.’ The royal vows, crys- 
tallised in the form of oaths, have a popular, 
most probably, a republican origin. Their 
specimens are to be found in the great ency- 
_ clopeedia of the Hindu civilisation so 
aptly called the Great India or the ‘Maha- 
. Bharata.’ | 


Tue Vepic AGE. 


Before we proceed to the examination of 
‘the ‘Coronation rituals,’ it would be con- 


venient to sketch here the older procedure . 


of the Vedic age which developed into the 
Coronation of Hindu kings in later times. 
It seems that the word rajan originally did 
hot possess the sense conveyed by the term 
‘king’ or ‘monarch,’ it simply meant a ruler 
and, literally, perhaps, ‘one who had a seat’ 
in the assembly. There are’ two lines of 
. evidence for this supposition. In_ the 

Atharva Veda, Kanda Hl, Anuvaka 6, 
_Sukta 3, we find the plural term ‘rajanah’* 
predicated of the members (of the assembly) 
‘sitting,’ and.similarly, in Il], 1, 4, the offi- 
cers of-state sitting round the newly elected 
 vaja, are styled rajanah. In the popular 
language of the country as found in the 
6th century B. C., the -term is used, as 
pointed out by the greatest Pali scholar 
Prof. Rhys Davids,f to denote ‘something 
dike the Roman consul or the Greek archon.’ 
At the same time we find all the Vajjians 
called rayas. A young cousin of the 
Buddha is styled raja, while Shuddhodana, 
the father of the great teacher, is similarly 
designated, the latter, however, being ‘else- 
where spoken of as a ‘simple citizen.” What- 


ever the original meaning, it is clear that. 
its early significance was not of the word . 


king. It is also clear that the officer under 
the title raja was elected by the people (the 
Vishas), congregated in the national as- 
sembly called the Samiti, Here isa passage 


employed at the re-election of. a raja who 


had been apparently driven out :-— 
ai fast swat cena atfaen: afer: oe Sat: 1 - 
g 
aq 4 Ue aafe are aat a sat fa wer sale a 


“‘The- people elect you to rulership, the five glorious 
quarters (elect) you. Be seated’on this high point in 
the body of the state and from there vigorously distri- 
bute the natural wealth.” Atharva-Veda, III, 1, 4, 2. 


* ae Usa faa see” Hen’ art wares: | 
t Buddhist India, Ch. UU, 


‘whole people. 


_Let us take a complete Sohg of Elec- 
tion :—- ; 
| 7 ; 
aT SEAR aeEiaarszaT | 
fae Bat ase wl aaeAlT aN | 
a R 
| sBafy arg iter waa satfestaaq’) 
ay aay HW afeey UER UT I 
oe vanes Ha Sa Bfaat | 
we Sa af saga @ aaweafa: | 
8 
Wat eva vfeat wa’ fasfae’ sara t 
WATS: Vedat F4 WaT tis fearaay i 
4 ; 
He a ceded wa eat aeeaia: 
Ha a waaay UE waar wa I 
| é 5 
yaaa. yavlis WHEAT UieTe | 
aaj fem: vara: oN a 4 afafa: weifas y 


‘Gladly you come among us; remain firmly without 
faltering; all the people want you; may you not be 
degraded from the State. . 

‘Here be you firm like the mountain and may you 
not come down. Be you firm here like Indra ; remain 
you here and hold the State. 

‘Indra has held it (the State) firm on account of the 


firm Habi offering; for it Soma also the Brahmanas- 


pati, has said the same. 

‘*Rirm (as) the heaven, firm (as) the earth, firm (as) 
the universe, fire: (as) the mountains, let this. raza of 
the people be firm. 

‘Let the State be held.by you, be made firm by the 
rajan Varuna, the God Brihaspati, Indra and also 
Agni. . : 

“Vanquish you firmly without falling the enemies, 
and those behaving like enemies crush you under your 
feet. All the quarters unanimously honour you and 


‘for firmness the assembly here creates (appoint) you. 


—Atharva-Veda V1. 9,2. 


The main features and aspects of the 
Vedic election may be summed up as 
follows:— a 

1. The.election is by the people and the 
Latter on this is expressed, 
as we shall presently see, in a number of 
rites and formulas accompanying the pro- 
minent ceremony of the abhishechantyant. 


The principle of popular election occupies 


the most important place in coronation even 
when Hindu kingship becomes in practice 
almost invariably hereditary.* 


* Apart from the indispensable rituals which embody 
the principle, we find references in literature which 
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2. The rAjan thus elected had his power, 
as rightly observed by Dr. Macdonell, ‘by 
no means absolute, being, limited by the 
will of the people expressed in the tribal 
assembly (Samztz).’ (History of Sanskrit 
Literature, p. 138). This limitation when the 
vajan assumes the character of a monarch 
still exists, being exercised by the council in 
the first instance and the people ultimately 
In practice and by law in theory. 

3. There is yet no territorial conception 
in the appointment of the ruler, he being 
only the proctor of the people and. the 
holder of the State, the rashtra. 

4. The sprink ling has not yet become 
prominent. 

5. The raja is sched to ascend a raised seat 
which is significantly.described tn the first 
quotation as ‘the highest point in the body 
_ politic’. This symbolisation of the throne is 
“unique in the literature of the world, its 
parallel is nowhere found. It is also note- 
worthy that the rashtra is called a body. 
The organic nature of thé state seems to 
be somewhat present to the mind. of the 
Vedic Hindus. 

6. The only symbolical ceremony which 
accompanied the Vedic election consisted 
in the function that the Raja after ascend- 
ing the throne and sitting thereon, received 


from all the high functionaries of state 


there seated (‘the rajanah’) a symbolic armlet 
(mani—afw) made of palasa wood. _ He. puts 
it on and says: ‘Let the rajanah rajakritah 


indicate that the principle did not exist only in theory. 
The coronation described in the Ramayana as that 
of Rama has the sprinkling performed by Brahmanas, 
women, ministers, soldiers and guilds of merchants 
(Yuddha. 130, 62). Asto the abhisheka of Rama as 
Crown Prince, the townships, the districts, the leaders 
of men, and the Brahmanas after holding a conference 
unanimously declare in favour and approval of the 
king’ S suggestion, 


TAN TAGS Prager as | 


aaq aafgat g qual wages: | 


Their reply takes the form: Cosecrate him, we want 
( sata: ) him. vs 

In the days when the Mahabharata was composed 
invitation to a coronation of ‘all the respectable 
Shudras’, also was deemed necessary (xxiii, 41, 42). 

We read in the Mahavamso (iv) that in Magadha, 
finding the descendants of Udayibhadra ‘a race of par- 
ricides' “the populace of the capital assembled and 
formally deposed Nagadasako; and desirous of grati- 
fying the whole nation they unanimously installed 
(Sam-abhisinchesu) in oe sovereignty’ Sisunaga. 
(Turnour, p. 15). - 


function in 


(the seated state officers), the Suta, the 
head of the village community (gramani) 
(and others; they all being mentioned in 
the honorific plural), and “all the people 
around be seated in order by virtue of that — 
palasha (mani).* This little ceremony deve- 
lops into a. very interesting and ‘important 
the sacerdotal. age of tthe 
Brahmans, which we shall have ‘occasion 
to examine later. 

Just before we take leave of the sleseed: 
rajan it may be remarked that an officer | 


_ under the same title is found presiding over 


the sessions of republican assemblies of the 
6th century B.C.f 

One is inclined to think that there were 
instances preserving the Vedic institution 
perhaps in its more original form. 


Tue Ritrvavistic AGE. 


In the ritualistic age sacred formulz and 
rites for royal installation are formed and 
prescribed. And they were’ prescribed once 
for all. Since that time every Hindu 
sovereign crowned .in India has observed 
them, for without them, according to the 
orthodox view of both law and rituals, no 
one could attain kingship. They «are 
preserved with considerable detail in the 
Shruti literature. 

In the Shrutis there are three ceremonies 
for consecrating heads ,of society. ‘There 
is the first and foremost, “the Rajsuya or the 
Inauguration of a King, there ‘is, secondly, 
the Vajapeya used for consecrating a kinlg 
or a high functionary as the royal priest, 
and thirdly there is the Sarva-medha, ‘a 
sacrifice for universal rule.” The Vajapeya 
partakes of a political nature owing to its. 
origin, it being primarily designed to cele- 
brate something like an Olympic victory. 
It was later on adapted for royal and relj- 
gious consecrations. The Sarvamedha’ is 
more or less an exceptional ceremony and 
perhaps a mere devise to emphasise the 
territorial ideal of a ‘“‘one-state” India.f 

* Atharvabeda, III, 1, 5 

a wart waa wae: F wala: | 
saad ow aa a walq wefea ATF I 
J USAT Usa, it qawsy F | 


suey ay ae a way weafaat aay i 
_ + Rhys David's-Buddhist India, p. 19. 


< Gar waeqaidt eq aewia sememudia 


afaetl aAzuerat a wate fa:  Aitareya Brahmana, 


hes © — | 


r 
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The. ar ceremony of Coronation, how- 
ever, was ‘the Rajasuyas— 


ea Ua TGA | UT TF TTEaa eT nafi.. uae: 
r “To the-king doubtless belongs the Rajasuya, for by” 
offering the. Rajasuya he becomes king...’ : 

| We'shall here mainly discuss the rituals 
of the latter. In: fact,’ they all have. very - 
‘many details in.common. 

The Rajasuya-is comprised of | ‘three’ dis- 
tinct.parts: the first is a series of. prelimi- 


nary" sacrifices, the second is the Abhishe- 


chaniya, the sprinkling or the annointing 
and the third isa number of - esa ine 
ing ‘ceremonies. . Out of the. three, the 
Abhishechaniya. is the most important; and, 
perhaps, in-:practice. the ‘rites and formulas. 
of it-alone weére-consideréd indispensable. _ 
One of the first things, which strikes the 
students’ of, the ceremony is ‘the’ pronoun 
“he” by: which. the king-elect is studiously | 
designated. 


stage that be fs called ‘king’... That-is, the. - 


ceremony only when complete; invested him . 


-with- ‘the’ royal” office and powers, ‘before 
that hei is an ordinary.citizen. | 


Pas be HE Ratna-Havis. . 


Among. the preliminary offerings’ there are: 
the eleven ratna-havis (the , ‘jéwel’-offering) . 
which he has to. miake to the eleven Ratnins 
or ‘the -jewels-holders’ at their respective’ 
houses. ‘The recipients of- the Ratna-havis 


are: (1) the commander of the army, (2) « 


the. A Raia (3) the King- elect, him- 
self-in .his . prospective capacity, (4) the 
queen-elect, i in her prospective capacity, (5): 
the court. minstrel and chronicler (the. Suta), 
(6) the, head.. of 
( graniant) (7) the chamberlain, (8) the master ; 


of. the treasury, (9) the collector of reve-... 


nue, (16) the superintendent of gambling,T 
(11) the keeper of forests (lit. peice of 
beasts) and’ (12) the couirier.{ 

The . Tatnins are a. development. of the 


VILL, Ave ‘Empire should be’ extant up to natural 
dene it ‘eahould be ‘territorially all- embracing, up, , 


‘to the very erids undivided, then, oe be one-state . 


‘up to'the:seas in the land (country). 
Ra Shatapatha Brahmana, V, 1,1, 12. 


‘+ Gambling being-under state- control; ‘the dopa te 
mént had an individuality. It brought in revenue.: 
But the plone of. ‘the department is + «rather 
ie a ee ‘ 


+ Shiatapatha Beahamas: V, 3) i. Gf. also alti 


Brahamana, 1 17.3 3, Swi, 8, 9: gate. 


ae 


It is only after ‘the sprinkling: ; 


¥ sae bestowers ‘of the palasha-mani. 
. latter were the ‘stdte-makers’ («sidia:) (the 
., ministers), the Suta, the head of the’ village 
- community, the builders of.chariots:and the .- 
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‘skilful, in metals, ‘surrounded by the folk.’ 


tained, 


~ 
-” 


entiation of sociéty. 


Now the ratnins are all high officers, the 


_priest being added and the headman of the. 
_village alone’ representing the people... The. 
“change . is due to the growth and differ-- 
The- popular clement °° 
-is narrowed down. in the synibol of the 


village-headman but its importance.1s, re- 
if not, (enhanced, ‘by, the symbolic 
offering made.to the gra rmani. The Brah- 


‘mands say the gramani i stands for the people 


(Vishah, vaishayah). That being so, the 


‘King-elect . would be regarded ‘as almost 
worshipping : the people | pEIOre ae ee 


cration. 


' The offerings to the ‘yewel- holders?’ is ex 
plained by the set phrase in each case,’ for it 
is for him that: he is thereby: consecrated. 
‘and‘ him. he makes his faithful follower.’ 
He ‘treats with havi, the headman .of the 


village corporation. because ‘he assuredly is 


-One. of his. jewéls and it is for him that he is. 
thereby consecrated, etc.”® 
Apparently the whole procedure iodine 


He. 
, + 


the obtainment of the approval of the difteren- 


tiated: Organs of government in his selection | 
like the symbolic approval (the Anumatz) of 
the Earth which he has already -received.} 


It-also symbolizes the respect which was 
ne to the traditional offices from the crown ; 
they are significantly called by the Brahma-. 


nas the ‘jewels of sovereignty.’ The enumera- ° 
tion of thé queen among state institutions 


3s als : 
the. village-corporation » o remarkable 


In. the Vajapeya the 
. consort ascends 


elect and the coronation ‘scenes of the 


epics have: the queen-elect by. the side of 
| Similarly ‘offering havi-at-. 
his own house only confirms that his is also 
_ in its nature an office. ae that of the other. 
functionaries. : | 
The idea- -underlying i is altogether human ;. 
there is no, saa) about the person or the : 


the king-elect. - 


’ 


= « mae WEA ute aay VARI qtert’ farsa 
feast a wet aur ze Tradhear ated HAVA 


the throne with the. king- .— 


The -- 


ite 


“SHA Ta ag amidternte oF a WA ae q peas ; 


"GRA—Shatapatha,. V, 3; ¥, 6. 
a FUGA SAC TATA qisrita mache ay Jaafar 
a wea aay nals ae afetictiarye — Zoi, V2 3, 4e 
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office of the sovereign. Then it may also 
be: ‘supposed, that the offices of the depart- 
ments of the government existed independ- 
ent of the ‘sovereign; at any rate, they 
were not his creations but they were institu- 
tions which he found already existing. It 
reminds one of the precautionary and sus- 
- picious division of power in republican con- 
stitutions of the sixth and the fifth century 
B.C. 

Here amongst the Shruti ‘jewels’ the judi- 
cial officer is conspicuous by his absence. It 
was perhaps due tothe fact that law was 
originally administered by a body of men 


which still bore the name of assembly but 


which, asa matter of fact, consisted of a few 
men in uneven numbers. This had its found- 
ation in the orthodox theory that law was 
,eternal and self-existent and it could be ex- 
| plained only by an assembly of learned men 


who, of course, acted without any remunera- ~ 


tion. Such a body could not be regarded as 
a machinery of state administration. 

“After the jewels he offers a pap to Soma 
and-Rudra.” That the great gods should 
come after the secular officers was unpala- 
table to theologians, and they, therefore, 
givé a fanciful explanation by introducing 


a myth imposing that as offerings had been 


rendered to some unworthy of sacrifice, it 
was necessary to sacrifice to gods ‘for ou ght- 
enment’ (expiation).T 

The Abhishechniyam or the sioihad 
ceremony starts with sacrifices to a set of 
deities for instilling in the king-elect certain 
virtues necessary for his office. The Savita 
is prayed for energy, the family fire for 
family virtues, Soma for capacity: to protect 
forests, Brihaspati for eloquence, Indra for 
ruling capacity, Rudra for power to protect 
the cattle, Mitra for truth, and lastly Varuna 
for the protection of law. Says the Shatapatha 
Brahaman thereby :— 

‘Varuna the protector of law makes him the protec- 
tor of law, and that truly is the supreme state when 
one is protector of the law, for whosoever attains to 
the supreme state to him they come in causes of law.” 
MK Here is a new theory of the monarchical 
days meee the Brahmanas: were written. 


The Lichchhavis had separated the functions of 
fhe Commander-in-Chief and ‘the Judge from the 
head of the republic. Cf. the Jaina Acharanga Suttam, ii. 
3, 1, 8, where among constitutions are mentioned the 
cule of the lot ‘the rule of two’ (gana-rayani, do-rayani,. 


+ Shatapatha V. 3,2. 


_ extended 


~ 


The sacred formula only contemplates the 
protection of Jaw as a necessary duty of the 
king, but the commentator takes it in the 
sense that one of the chief features of a full- 
fledged state must be that the law should be 
administered by the king (‘for him they 
come in causes of law’). The old theory 
had been that the law of the community 
was administered by the community. 

The new theory of the Brahmans was 
in the imperial days of the 
Mauryas, when salaried judges not only 
dispensed royal justice but also administered 
royal laws. | 


COLLECTION OF WATERS. 


Waters are then collected from thesea a 
other reservoirs of the land, proclaiming i 
sacred formulas the name for whose an- 
nointing they were gathered. The waters 
are taken in each case with the poetic 
formula: “Selfsruling waters, ye are bestowers 
of kingship, bestow ye kin gship on NNO 

In the description and details of the waters 
there 1s to be found a touch of rude but 
pathetic constitutionalism. Waters are 
brought from the Sarasvati of historic me-_ - 
mories, from the mighty rivers of the land, 
from the great ocean. The sum total of 
the waters is also contributed by a humble 
pool of the country, which is also styled 
with the lofty address: ‘Pleasing ye are, 
Bestowers of kingship, bestow ye kingship 
on N,N.” The comment upon the sacred 
address of the Brahmana is majestic and it 
1s reserved only for the insignificant reservoir. 
“He thereb} makes the people steady and a 
ful to him.”* 

A common pool of the country over 
which he was going to rule is made a 
sacred source of his sovereign powers. The 
gods have been invoked to endow the poten- 
tial king with ruling virtues ‘for national 
rule,’ sttsag ‘for the ruling of the folk,’ yet 
the rivers of the land, the waters of India are 
prayed as ‘bestowers of State’ to confer the 
actual status of kingship. Gods might give 
him virtues for ‘national rule’, but they could 
not give the kingship of the land; it was 
the right of the waters in the land to do it. 
And they too when combined from the 


* ATT SUFI Us F Sq SIS AA AMT Meet cea- 
ay atta afwafiivaie faa Rava caq aan aan- 
alert acfa—Shatapatha, V, 3, 4, 14. 
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highest to the lowest, could do it ; hence the 
flattering address to a common country 
pond. An important conception 1s crystalised 
in the crude. procedure. It is on the whole 
an incongruous symbol, but a symbol -en- 
shrining a great idea for all ages. 


Tue ABHISHECHANA. 


The Abhishechana is’ twofold, the first 
part is the sprinkling of waters by what 
may be described as different estates of -the 
realm, and the second is the theological 
annointing on the head: by the priest Just 
before the king-elect ascends the throne, 
A. tiger-skin is spread in front of the 
Maitra-Varuna’s hearth and the king-elect 
steps upon it. 
sprinkle on him,—a Brahman, a kinsman 
of the king-elect,a nobleman, and a Vaishya, 
which literally means ‘one of the people.’ 
The-Shudra is absent and the kinsman 
seems to be a. tautology; either ‘he has 
been substituted forthe Shudra, if he had 
yet formed a distinct class, to make up the 
number four or the Shudra is supposed to 
be represented by the ‘Vaishya’ the com~ 
* moner.*™ 
The king-elect then puts on a silk under- 


- wear, a woollen upper-wear, a mantle and 


a turban. Our Shatapatha Brahmana does 
' not approve of the dressing; and there isa 
- Hellenic-touch in, the reason given. “For 
the limbs being his natural vestments they 
deprive him of his native bodily form.” 
Then follows the Investiture. The priest 
gives him a strong bow with three arrows 
with the formula “Protect ye him in front, 
etc.’ After the investiture, while the king- 
elect is standing on the ground over the 


tiger-skin, an announcement 1s made, the 


Avid formulae are called out :— 


snfad a1 aifeasafreufa: | afattssat aeaat | 


ana faaraadt ward aifadt gat feraaet 1 ante 


aravataat 1 aatferarfeter | 


‘Informed are ye men! Informed is the house- 
lord Agni! Informed is the farfamed Indra! Informed 
are Mitraand Varuna the upholdersof vow! Informed 


js Pushan (the lord of wealth)! Informed are Heaven_ 


and Earth! Informed is Aditi!’ 


The author of the Shatapatha Brahman 
says that the announcements are symbo- 


* Cf. the abhisheka by the popular element (the 
guilds) in the Ramayana, and also by the eight minis- 
ters at that of Shivaji. 


a : 


Four men, one after another . 


Tat fe wafa y 
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lical.* Agni symbolising the Brahamanas, 
Indra, the nobility, Pushan the world of 
cattle and so on. In any case, the king~- 
elect is expressly announced to men, what- 


-ever be the real import. of the other auzds. 


AScENT TO THRONE. 
Abhisheka by Priest. 


After the Announcement he is asked to 
ascend the wooden throne spread upon with 
furs, generally with tiger-skin. The formulas 
for the occasion are four, and the four 
estates are asked thereby to protect the 
king-elect “as the precious .-treasure.” 
There isalsoa fifth formula which seems 
to be addressed to guilds (‘Pankti’=Shreni= , 
guild) :—- | 

‘Ascend thou the west, may Jagati protect thee, the 


Vairupa mantra, the -seventeen bold Stoma, the 
rainy season, the people (protect thee) that prectous | 
- 


treasure.’ — 


Just before he ascends, he steps upon a> 
gold-plate and through a perforated gold 
vessel the waters are sprinkled over his 
head by the priest, with the following 
sacred text,— 

“With Soma’s glory I sprinkle thee, with Agni’s 
glow, with Surya’s splendour, with Indra’s energy, 
be thou the chieftain of chiefs. Quicken him, O gods! 
to be unrivalled for great chieftainship, for great 
lordship, for national rule, for the ruling of the folk 
(Quicken) him—the Son of (the man) N. N. the son 
of (the woman) N. N.—and of the people N. N. 
This man, O ye people! ts your king, this (as) Soma 


i 


1s our king, of Brahmans.’ 


BV, 3) 5, 3437+ 
_ + Heis said ‘to ascend the quarters’, that is, his: 
installation ts all-sided. 


aay FEM! PATAT SAL [eee eee eee eee ees | 
. Ufimrag waited amt froasafeast 
aint Saafaheasa sat efaea fafa y 
Shatapatha., V, 4,1, 3-7. 
t qaqa gas fata Eat eee gas fet aere 
ava wa wea aivnafa ama fadfea faa wea 
amu Hea TAT Tented atwefeaafa. 
alta ae arene ae ga HET yw 
fafa ada oy aa ud aarere faasefe ae fat Ts- 
wags Asal Ue Palsae aay wsifs acasse7 
aaa aoe wae ated sere meat ater: dra 
| * Shidts V et, 2s 3 
The sacerdotalist author of the Shatapatha gives an 
absurd explanation of the closing sentence. He gays. 
that it. méant that Soma and not the king was the 
king of Brahmans.. The hollowness of the comment is 
| : 


4 


' 


e 


* . 
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VESTING oF SOVERIEGNTY. 


After three steps he ascends. the wooden 
throne and he 1s addressed these three cons- 
titutional sentences: 


w aus anfe gan: wafe wea) were 


@aqMal Tt BT Tega! «aTEaat | 


‘To thee this State 1s given,thou art the ruler, the 
ruling lord, thou art firm and steadfast—to thee (this 
“State is given) for agriculture, for well-being, for 


prosperity, for rearing, (that 1s) for the common , 


weal,'’* 


The theological interpreter emphasises 
that it is by the virtue of the above formula 
that sovereignty vests in the man. ‘To thee 
this State is given’ is naturally the most 
sacred text uttered at the Hindu coronation, 

It bore such a mightily solemn consequence 
as the vesting of soveriegnty in one man. The 


.. terse comment of the author of the Brah- 


mana is immensely important in the history 
of the institution of kingship. 


Then, it is this sacred act of delivering 
the trust that kingship depended upon, 
and not any other principle such as that 
of succession and inheritance or bequest. 
Such is the orthodox Hindu attitude. 


The purpose for which ‘the State is given’ . 


is defined, ‘for culture, well-being, prosperity, 
rearing’ and is generally summed up in the 
expression: ‘for the weal.’ Itis not a gift; 
it is a trust,.and a trust made sacred by the 
most sacred rites. 


The conception armoured ia sacredness is 
wholly human. ~The son of N. N.is made 
the king of the people N. N. He is not the 
son or lieutenant of any god. Nor is he 
appointed by any superhuman spirit. He 
is appointed by man, annointed by man. 
Gods are invoked to aid him, just as they 
are invoked for any other undertaking. But 
they do not confer ‘the State’, that being 
effected by the human act expressed in the 
words—‘To thee the State is given. 


evident by the existence of thé indicative ‘This, amz’, 


P-the naming of the people or folk, and the homage 


when the Brahmana resigns his privilegé in the person 
of the the king. (wzde sub Homage). However con- 
sidering the general attitude of the Brahmana, he can 
not be accused of dishonest attempt to place Brahmanas 
above the king of the people. 

* Shatapatha V, 2,1,25. 

+ Ibid. 


t The Shruti texts are regarded as revealed ones, 


Coronation Oatus: Acceptance of the Trust. 


‘Tne trust is accepted when immediately 
after ‘the one who has taken the vow’ takes 
his seat on the throne. What was this’ 
vow ? We have notjgot it in the Shruti . 
literature. The reason of omission might 


-be that either the vow was implied, or at 


the time when the Shatapatha Brahmana 
was written the introduction of the vow 
was too recent, and most likely associated 
with something not regarded with parti- 
cular favour by the ritualistic .school.*. 
Whatever the reason, we have in evidence that 
the vow in the form of certain coronation 
oaths was expressed as a part and parcel 
of the coronation ceremony ;.and_ that 
they were more popular than sacerdotal. 
Through these oaths the king accepted and 
reciprocated the trust vested in him. Speci- 
mens of these oaths are preserved, as already 
observed, in the Mahabharata, in the form 
as they were administered by the priest. 
They are of Supreme legal and constitu- 
tional significance, . 


(2) “Do you swear from your heart, by word of 
mouth and in fact, ‘I will see to the growth of the 
country, regarding it as the Deity and this ever and 
always.’ 

(2) ‘I will act unhesitatingly according to the law as 
prevails here and in accordance with the policy of 
the Ethics of Government. I will never act arbitrarily.’} . 


* It appears that there obained a system of oath- 
taking amongst the little republics which had 
apparently grown out of the tribal assembly system 
of the Vedas. On the model of the government of the 
republics, certain corporate institutions were consti- 
tuted inthe country, The Buddhist brotherhood was 
copied by the Buddha (?) from the Lichchavi constitu- 
tion. Trade guilds ( Shrent, Sangha) were called 
little sovereignties, merchant companies were similar 
bodies. The Buddhist Sangha took a.vow, the guilds 


and merchant companies had their vows ( @#arqaem, 


Artha Shastra II, 1.) These corporate bodies being 
descendants of republics, the feature of oath may 
be presumed in their parents: and the coronation 
oaths may have been substantially the same as thosé 
administered to the head of a republic. Indeed they 
bear distinct traces of higher ideal of social life than 
that generally seen under Hindu monarchs. The 


doctrine which regarded the country (#t#') as God 


was surely different from that which treated the inhabi- 
tants of the country as mere children (431 ). 
* Hfataiee waa adar faq | 
wees ata ae sta area y 
aaa wal ateata asarraray: | 
qTHte: aia wat a Hers | 
—Jhanti-Parva LUX, 106, 107. 


LO4 


To the royal oaths, the people pronounced Amen 
( waarq). 

That these were the stereotyped forms at the time 
at least, of the compilation of the Mahabharata may 
be inferred from the fact that the portion embodying 
them is declared to be of the ‘Shruti ‘authority of the. 


highest order (afatut gat) (LIX, 110), amongst men.’ 


It would be noticed that the passage also points to a. 


popular origin (‘amongst men'). 
To these two fundamental oaths ee 


. were added others to suit circumstances, as 


Is evidenced by one appended to them in 
the Mahabharata, (Verse, 108) which stands 
out on account of its incongruous we and 
subject-matter. 


‘How originated the word Raja O Bhi, as it is | 


generally used. Having hands and arms and neck 
like others, subject like others to the same kind of 
pain and pleasures........, ieee in fact, similar to others 
regarding all the attributes of men, why does one man, 
viz., the king, govern the rest of the world containing 
ay brave and intelligent persons, (Shanti, LIX, 
i This was the question put by Yudhisthira 
which elicited from Bhishma a history of 
Coronation Oaths. ; 

“There must be some mighty reason for all this 
‘because it is seen that the whole world bows down to 
one man as if to a God.” 

The ‘mighty reason’ was - explained by 
Bhishma with a professed historical account 
of the -institution of Hindu monarchy. 
‘There was no monarchy and no monarch,’ 
he related, in early times, and that then the 
‘people protected one another by law. As 
‘they thus lived, they found in time that 
mutual co-operation -was not sufficiently 
powerful and law itself began to suffer. 
These men in consultation with gods decid- 
ed. to elect a monarch. The gods gave 
them Virajas who however refused to be 
king. His three successors followed as 
‘Lords,’ the fourth one ‘built an empire and 
became arbitrary.’ Evidently they had not 
taken any oaths, coming, as they were, 
from gods to men. The fifth lord of divine 
origin, called Vena, proved to be quite ‘un- 
lawful’ to the people, and he was deposed 
and executed, Thereupon now the men (the. 
wise) elected a man called Prithu,a relation 
of the head of a frontier-tribe, the Nishadas. 
He promised faithfulness and the above 
oie were administered to him.’ He was 
called the ‘Pleaser’ (Raja). 


Such is an historical theory devised to’ 


explain the Hindu coronation oaths and the 
institution of Hindu monarchy. 


wbensnnnens 


‘ing (lit. I will see to the growth’, 


¢. 
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An analysis of the oaths discloses ‘the 


following position of the Hindu king. 


That the trust in his hands—the tend- 
arafaanta ) 
of the country—is the foremost solemn’. ob- 
ligation of the sovereign. 

2.. That the country put tadek his ‘care 
is to be regarded by him nothing less than a 
god, which implies sincerity, respect and awe, 
The relation is far from being | patriarchal 
or theocratic or aristrocratic. 

3. That he is expressly not aia He 
is bound by the law and the rules of political 
science. These two regulate his actions in- 


I. 


5] 


internal administration and foreign relations. . 


He is brought under the law. If he acts ar- 
bitrarily, he would ‘be’ breaking. faith with . 
the people and his action would be illegal, 
for which the people who have installed him 
would depose him. 


In the Mahabharata the.J 


plea for the deposition and execution of the - 


tyrant Vena was that he was unlawful. 
(vidharmi); the ‘formal’ deposition of the 
predecessor of Sisunaga. of Magadha was 
due to his murder of his father. King Palaka 


of the Mrichchhakatika was deposed because - 


he had incarcerated the cowherd Aryaka with- 
out the latter having committed any crime. 

That the’ King is deemed to be subject 
to law is quite in keeping with the general 
attitude of the Hindu mind towards the 
majesty of law. ‘Law is the king of kings, 
far more powerful and rigid than they; 
nothing can be mightier than law.’ (Vyava-. 
hara. Darpdna). 
were laid down in a special chapter in the 
Smritis called the law. of the king (the. 
Rajadharma). He'is regarded so | perfectly 
amenable to law that provisions for severely 
fining him find place in the law books.* 

4. Such being the case his position by 


virtue of his vow would be strictly con- 


tractual. The consequence of the breach of 
the royal contract would have been consider- 
ed as a legal po ae 


* Cf. Manu, VIII, 336. He is, however, excused , 


from corporeal punishment, as it could only be execu-. 


ted in the case of deposition, when the people assume 
the position of judge and chastiser in one. 


t+ The account of the fall of the last 
emperor has a curious expression. Brihadratha was 
‘pratijnia- -durbala' says Bana who drew upon some 
record now lost. The expression literally means ‘weak 
in observing his vow’. The very word pratijne is 
used in the Mahabharata for the coronation. oath. 
We know that Brihadratha was a weak monarch; 


Mauryan > 


-and . . 


Hence constitutional laws | 
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Now we come to comparatively unimport- 
ant and less rigid 
Post-Abhisheka ¢ EREMONIES. 
Symbolism of Judicial Supremacy. 
he vow-holder steps down from the 


Ae and puts on shoes of boar-skin, and | 


takes a symbolically short drive ina chariot 
drawn by four horses. This seems to be 
the origin of the Hindu pageantry of the 
coronation procession, which assumes an 
oppressive gorgeousness in: the age of the 
Ramayana.* 

The King. comes back immediately to ‘Hie 
throne which -he again ascends while the 
priest cries: ‘Sit’ thee on the. pleasant soft- 
seated one , Then: follows an exceed- 
ingly queer procedure. The king’s person 
is ‘silently’ touched with a rod which is the 
Symbolic sceptre of justrcé, conveying by 
the .actidn the’ view of the sacred common- 
law that the king was not above but under 
the law. The interpretation given of . this 
is an amusing piece of euphemism. The 
commentator says that it is done to carry 
the king’s person beyond ‘judicial destruc- 
tion,’ (eway).t . 


pak HoMAGE. 


Amongst post-abhisheka ceremonies, the 
homage and its symbolical acknowledg- 
ment are the most important both from the 
ritualistic and constitutional points of view. 
The set formulas with fixed epithets and 
adjectives and their universal and uniform 
occurrence in the Shruti literature indicate 


sacerdotal rigidity and the consequent'im-. 


portance of the two functions. 

The King seated on the throne is sur- 
rounded by the Ratnins sitting below the 
Brahmanas as'an estate of the realm, the 
Brahmanas as priests, to the king and the 
nobles. But ‘the homage of the estates has 
been preceded by the homage of the king to 
the Prithivi or the Earth, the Land. 


ufafa araat at fe disse aifaia 


. ‘Mother Prithivi,. injure me not, nor I thee.’ ° 


perhaps it is implied that hé was removed for non- 
fulfilment of the ees conveyed by the frst oath 
as set above. 

* Cf. the preparations for the procession at the 
consecration of Rama to the office of the crown 
prince. . 


re Shenae Ms 4y 4y 7. 


tA 


108 


This -is Bee eaed, says the interpreter, 

Jest She should shake him off.’* 

The homage to the King is first paid by - 
the Brahmanas both as estate and as priests 
in the council of the Ratnins. 

The prologue of the function is as crude 
as it is significant. To the address ‘O 
Brahmana’—the reply forthcomes almost 
interrupting : 

Thou art Brahmana (because) thou art Varunat 
of true power. ‘Thou art Brahmana, mighty Mareuey 
the strength of the ‘people.’t Bi ; 

Five times, to five individual: Brahmanas | 
and .priests, the king tries to address by the 
‘privileged designation, and in all cases the 

“title is resigned in the sovereign’s favour, 
describing their reason in expressions point- 
ing. out the sovereign, character or the 
representative character of the king as in. 
the above quotations. 

“A Brahmana or a priest then : éifecs the sword’’§ 
to the king ‘the Increaser of Public Prosperity. "|i 

The sword thus received he passes on as 
symbol of authority to all of the State 
officers including the village-headman and 
demands their co-operation by what was 
thought a gracéful employment of the words 
of fealty of the Brahmana ‘Rule for me 
therewith,’ ( @4 @ t&ifq) in a different sense 

‘serve me therewith’ (a4 @ caf). The 
command for co-operation is even di- 


rected to the alee the individual mem- 


eae ee 


ber of the ‘ nation.’ 


The new king does not stop here. He 
calls the ratnins as ‘the true king.’ Further, 
to impress that administration hke a game . 
of dice was not possible by a single man, 
he asks the true kings to a symbolical game . 
of dice. The bet is a cow, brought for the 
occasion by an ordinary member of the — 
community. 

# Ibid, V, 4, 3, 20. 

+ Varuna in the vedic pantheon is the king of Gods. — 

+ Shatapatha V, 4,4, 10, 11. 

§ Ibid 4, 4, 15. 

| Ibid 4, 4, 14. 

The puzzle in which the angler of the Shata- 


patha (V, 4, 4, I 519) lands himself arises for not. 
.realising the pun.- 

*® Receiving costly presents in homage and making 
generous gifts in return which abnormally developed 
in Hindu India and which Mohamedan monarchs 
inherited therefrom is unknown to the rituals even 
in een 


Meta Oo ~— 


SERB ge Ue PES 
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Thus’ in this great’ game of governments . 


which the king and-his ministers were going 
‘to play, there was laid that sacred bet with 
its feminine helplessness provoking all the 
chivalry of the players. The bet was the 
wealth of -the most humble member of-the 
community. It was willingly and gracious- 
ly offered by. the humble citizen. It was 
placed at their mercy by a Sajata, ‘one born 
together’ with the players. 

There is a constitutionalism put here in 
physical symbols; there is pathos  inter- 
mingled in duty. The abstract has been 
thickly clad in the concrete. . 


‘ Now the chief features of the ceremonies’ 
comprised in ‘Hindu coronation’. are before ° 


the reader. In modern language they may 


be summed up and expressed for the sake of | 


clearness in a few sentences: 
(a): The Hindu Kingship is a human 

_ institution. 7 

'  (b) The Hindu Kingship is elective ;* the 
electorate being the whole people. | 
(c) The Hindu Kingship is a contractual 

engagement. ; 

_ (d) The Hiudu Kingship is an office of 
* In theory the hereditary principle appears in 


_as much as ason of the King-elect once plays a little 
' part in a minor ritual, | 
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Sree ras er el meant fo ec 


i 


State, which ‘has.to work in Co-operation 
with other offices of State. sy 

(ec) The Hindu Kingship is a trust, the 
‘trust being the tending of the country to its 
material and moral* benefit'and growth. 

(f) The Hindu Kingship is expressly not 
arbitrary. 


‘ * 
a 


(g) The Hindu Kingship is not’above the . 
law but-under it. = 

(h) The Hindu Kingship is primarily, 
national and secondarily territorial. 
: This constitutional ‘conception is not 
undeserving. of our philosophic forefathers. 
It appears that, after all, the Hindu race 
did not care all in, all ‘for the - world-after. 
Here, in one instance, we see the Hindus | 
of flesh and blood and of sinews and muscles. 
It 1s surely not the despicable picture which’ 
represents them as an unholy assemblage of 
spiritual imbeciles, the ohermen who were | 
used to. ‘bow before the blast and plunge in * 


thought again.’ 


eae aa ses eal awa anfeafaatfaara 
ee ae) ga ar: 
‘In my country there is no thief, no coward, no 


drunkard, no one uneducated etc.’ Chhandogya VII, 
5,11. 


“+ Cf. ‘King of the people N.N.’ and the collection 
of water and the homage to the Lord. 


hao SEPP arantanimmmagsie eee TT) 
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COMMENT AND CRITICISM’ 


N.B,—Contributors to this section are requested 
kindly to make their observations as brief as practi- 
able, as there is always great pressure on our space, 


History of the Constitutional Movement | 


in Japan. 


_Inthe December issue of the ‘‘Modern Review” 
appears the second article on the ‘History of the 
_ Constitutional Movement in Japan.’ There are again 

certain inaccuracies in this article which 1 deem it 
necessary to point out. 

On page 555, column I, lines 19 to 28 run as fol- 
lows.:-—''The Government seeing that the movement 
was every day gaining in strength and power tried 
to divert the current of public feeling by organising 
a military expedition to Formosa. But all these 
tactics were in vain, and in April 1874, the Govérn- 
ment issued an Imperial Decree ~ convening the 
assémbly of Prefectural Governors as a first step 
towards the establishment of a National Parliament.” 
The language of the above quotation clearly implies 


— Penne kt et : : : 


We cannot asa rule give to any single contributor 


more than two pages. A page in small type con- 


‘tains 1200 words approximately. 


that the Imperial Decree convening the assembly of 


_ Prefectural Governors was issued after the organisa- 


tion of a military expedition to Formosa had failed’ 
in its real object, namely, that of divertirig the current 
of public feeling from home politics. This is wrong, 
for the Imperial Decree’ convening the assembly of 
Prefectural Governors had been issued on the 14th 
of April, that is, several weeks before the military 
expedition to Formosa was organised: The latter 
expedition left the’ shore of Japan in the month of 
May when the assembly of Prefectural Governors had 
already been established. The ‘establishment of the 
assembly of Prefectural Governors was a reform in 
the civil administration of the country, and was no 
doubt chiefly due to the agitation carried on by the 
politicians of the: Rzsshisha schoo]. But the expede- 
tion to Formosa was.a military affair and.was mainly 


due to quite a different set: of circumstances. When 


) 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM. 


{td4gdki founded the Risshisha, which—at least as far 
as its open propaganda went-—-was a purely academic 
institution, another ‘popular hero named Saigo Taka- 
mori simultaneously started a ptivate school for 
military education in the province of Sdisuma. This 
Sdigo had sometime back been the Commander-in- 
chief of the Imperial army at Tokyo. Being dis- 
satisfied with the policy of the Government on the 
Koréan question he tendered his resignation with 
It4gaki and others ini October, 1873. A few months 
later he started his military school at Kagoshima 
the capital of Satsuma. ‘A number of branch institu- 
tions were started throughout the province and 
affiliated to this central one at Kagoshima. Thousands 
of patriotic young men from different parts of the 
empire flocked to these institutions for military train- 
ing. These young men were not only -given up-to- 
date military education but were also filled with hatred 
for the existing Government. Again in February 
1874 an insurrection broke out in Sdeé which could 
be quelled only after much bloodshed. . The Govern- 
; , ment got alarmed at these terrible war-like activities 
‘and it was to divert the attention of these military 
firebrands from home politics that an expedition was 
--sent to Formosa in May 1874 under the command 
of Saigo Yorimichi, a younger brother of Saigo 
Takamori. Of course the Government failed in its 
object and the famous Satsuma Rebellion of 1877 
was the ultimate outcOme of Saigo Takamori’s acti- 
vities. Yet it is strange that the writer of the article 
under review should have altogether ignored these 
important facts and thus missed the real causes which 
directly Jed to the establishment of the assembly of 
Prefectural Governors and to the Formosan expedition 
- respectively. — 


Saigo Takamori was killed in the Satsuma Rebel-_ 


lion. Okubo Toshimichi was then in office. Some 

misguided fanatics of the Saigo school ‘thought that 

Okubo had directly instigated the murder of ‘the 

popular hero Saigo Takamori. 

« hension which was the immediate cause of Okubo’s 
murder to which reference has been made by the 
writer at the end of page 555 and which has only been 
partially explained in the beginning of page 356. 

On page 556, column I, line 13 ‘‘ zand”’ ought to 
be “20th.” In column II, line 14 ‘‘ Akuma’ ought 
to be “Okuma.” An exactly similar mistake occurs 
in line 20. On page 557, column I, line 3 ‘‘ Okumo”’ 
ought to be ‘“Okuma.’’ The obove four mistakes 
may be due not to the writer but possibly to the 

. devil without whom no paper can be conducted. 
However, I thought it necessary to point them out. 

On. page 557, column I, lines 17 and 18, that is 

item number (3) in the programme of the Liberal 
- Party ought to be replaced by the following :— 








united efforts of those of our fellow-countrymen who 
faithfully uphold these-principles. 


_gramme of the Liberal Party as organised after the 

Imperial Decree of October 1881 with the programme 
of a different party bearing the same name which had 
- existed since the Osaka Congress of March, 1880. 
Soon after the issuing of the said Imperial Decree a 
new strong Liberal Party was organised, the old party 


was issued on the goth of October 1881. 
newly organised liberal party and its programme that 


It was this misappre-. 


(3) We shall strive to realize our objects by the: 


~ It appears that the writer has confused the pro-. 


was amalgamated with it and a new party programme- 
It is this’ 


io 


. ‘the writer can correctly include in “the third stage” 


of his “History of the constitutional movement in 
Japan.” 

Further on in'‘the programme, of the Constitutional 
Progressive Party. the writer has altogether omitted - 


the sixth item which ran as follows :— 


(6) We advocate a reform of the monetary, system 

on the-principle of the “hard money system.” 
_ Similarly in the programme of the Constitutional 
Imperialist Party items number (2) and (3) have been | 
shortened and items .nuniber (8), (g) and (11) have - 
been omitted. Item number (8) as given-on page 557, 
column-IT, was really item number (10) of the party’s 
programme. The omitted items ran as follows:— 

(8) We maintain that naval and military men should 
be excluded from the politics of the country. 

' (g) We maintain that the holders of all judicial 
offices should be made independent of the executive 
with the complete development of the judicial system. 

(11) We also maintain that the present inconver-, 
tible paper money should be changed into conver- 
tible paper money by a gradual reform of the mone- 
tary system. ass, 

I venture to say that the omission of the above few - ~ 
items was not: necessary to keep the volume of the 
article within bounds and that their mention would 
have been more in the interest of accuracy... : 

On page 557,; column II, lines 7 to g the writer 


‘asserts that ‘the real leader’ of the Imperialist party 


“was Ito, ''though he did not openly profess to be its 


~ 


leader.’ | am altogether unable to find any grounds 
for the above assertion. Rather the following four | 
reasons may be given against any such assumption :— 

(1) The Imperialist Party was first organised on 
the 1gth of March, 1882 and early in that month Ito 
had already left Japan for the West in order to 
study the constitutions of the different ‘countries of 
Europe and America. Ito returned from his tour 
in September, 1883, while both the Progressive and the 
Imperialist Parties were dissolved during the months 
of September and October. Thus the period of the 
Imperialist Party’s life-time was very nearly co-exten- 
sive with the period of Ito’s absence from Japan. 

(2) Numerically speaking this party was almost in- 
significant when compared with the other two. Its 
leaders were very unpopular among the people. One 
Mr. Fukuchi, the then editor of the "Nichinichi 


. * « | 
Shimbun”’ was one of its chief promoters and leaders. 


He was openly hated by the people and his paper was 
branded as ‘‘Goyo Shimbun,” or ‘‘ Herald on Official 
Service,’? because of its staunch allegiance to the 
Government. Prince Ito was all his Ife a popular 
hero and even those firebrands who could throw a 
bomb at Okuma's carriage never thought of attack- 
ing or accusing Ito. ; 

(3) From the beginning it appears to have been the 
declared policy of Prince Ito not to associate with any 
particular political party. He all along tried to 
remain above party-questions. As a member of the 
governing body he was a staunch believer in the 
principle of ‘Ministerial Independence.” Ito stuck 
to these views up to 1895 when new parliamentary’ 
experiences compelled him to abandon this aloofness. 
In that year as Minister President of Japan he openly 
formed an alliance with the liberal party. 

(4) When [to’s, views on the question of ‘ Minis- - 


terial Independence’? had undergone a complete 


change -he began to deliver a series of lectures on the _ 


ro8 


‘duties, eéc., of political parties. The alert politicians 
of the liberal school then turned their eyes towards 
him and invited him to become their leader. The old: 
Liberal Party was ré-organised. Its name was 
changed to Aikken Setyuwkwaz (literally constitutional 
Political Fraternal Association), and on the 15th of 
September, 1900, Prince Ito accepted the leadership otf 
this party.. his, I think, was Ito’s first direct connec-. 
tion’ with any. political party. , 


No doubt, the views of the Imperialist party of - 


1882-83 were very much in conformity with the views 
held in the.official circle of which ito. too was a 
member. The reason of this conformity was also 
plain enough. At the same time although Ito was not 
as liberal.as some politicians outside the Government, 
yet he was not as conservative as some other members 
of the official class) He was progressive and above 
all a man of compromise. Before coming under the 
influence of Prince Bismarck in 1883, he was even 


more liberal than what he became afterwards. The. 


fact of the above conformity, however, gives us abso- 
lutely no justification to suppose that Ito was ‘‘the real 
leader’ of this party even ‘'though he did not openly 
profess to be’? so. To methis party appears to have 
‘been mostly a group of official-favour-seekers of whom 
no nation can ever be altogether devoid. 

Méntion of the ‘Samurai class’ on page 5509, 
column II, line 23 is also. misleading. Rehabilitation 
-of the: Japanese nobility took place in July, 1884. 


Long before that all class distinctions had been abo- ' 


-lished by means of an Imperial Decree of 1871. The 
old Samurai, jand other classes including the Eta 


ne 
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Theurgia ov The Egyptian mysteries by Lanibltcos: 
Repiy of Abammon, the Teacher to the. Letter of 
Porphyry to Anebo together with the solutions of 
the Questions therein contained. Translated from 
the Greek by Alexander Wilder, M.D.,F.A.S. 

| Published by the Metaphysical Publishing Co., 
‘New-York, 500 Fifth Avenue. Pp. 283. Price 
$ 2.50. . 


This book was written in the fatter part of the 3rd 
century by lamblichos, the disciple of Porphyry. 
Porphyry wrote a letter to Anebo, an Egyptian priest, 
requesting him to explain the Egyptian Theosophic 
doctrines respecting the Divine Beings, rites and religi- 
ous faith. This letter was replied to by. Abammon 
who expounded all the doctrines referred-to by Por- 
phyry. This book contains much valuable informa- 

“tion and is very important for the comparative study 
of Hindu and Egyptian Religions. The doctrines set 
forth in the book so much resemble those of our Hindu 
scriptures that, had it‘been written in Sanskrit, it would 
have been mistaken for the work of an Indian Rishi. 
We give below a few quotations:— —. 


i 


One of the questions of Porphyry was—'*What do 


. 
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(Japanese Pariahs of those days) were not only giveri 
absolutely equal privileges under Law but they were 
also ordered to give up'their old ‘class-names and to 
become one through ‘education and intermarriagé. 


In spite of some slight opposition in the beginning, the | 


reformers working side by side with the Government, 
these ancient class-distinctions of Japan became a 
‘thing of the past’ within afew. short years. In 1884, 
new titles of nobility were conferred upon old court 


nobles and upon old Datmiyos.and simultaneously’ . 


those of the common people who had: rendered signal 
‘service to the country since the Restoration were also 
raised to the rank of the. nobility. Ito’s main object 
in this rehabilitation was to prepare the ground for the 
establishment of a House of Peers in Japan like the 


“House of Lords” of England or the !‘Herrenbaus”’ of . 


Germany. <: . , 

On page 560, column I,. it is written that “the 
Emperor himself presided over the deliberations of 
the council.’’ This again isa. mistake. Ito and not 
the Emperor was the first president of the newly 
formed Privy Council. QOn_ the, 30th of April, 1888, 
Ito resigned the post of Minister President :in order 
personally to preside over the deliberations of the 


draft constitution, which was just then about to bes’ 


presented to the newly formed Privy Council for, ap- 


proval and final completion. The: emperor. was no | 


doubt frequently present during the session of the 
Council and “showed a liberal conception, etc.,” 
the president’s task was all along -performed by Prince 
Ito. . Te 

5 8 Pp, 


the Egyptian Theosophers believe the First Cause to 
be; whether Mind or above Mind: whether one alone 
or subsisting with another or with several others; 
whether unbodied or embodied and whether the very 
same as the Creator of the Universe—(Demiurgos) ‘or 
prior to the Creator: also whether all things have their 
, origin out from one or out from many; whether they 
likewise have knowledge respecting primal matter, or 
of what nature the first bodies were; and whether the 
primal matter was unoriginated or was generated.” 
The reply was :—‘‘Before the things that are, even 
the first principles of all things, is One Divine Being, 
prior even to the first God’and King,‘abiding immov- 
able in the aloneness of his own absolute unity. For 


neither is Intelligence nor any principle else inter-— 


mingled with him but he is established an exemplar 
of the God self-begotten, ’ self-produced and  only- 
begotten, the One truly Good. For heis the something 
absolutely Great and Supreme, the source of all 
things and root of the first ideals subsisting in the 
Supreme Mind. There from this One, the’ God 
sufficient in himself. caused himself to shine forth: 
and hence he is: self-engendered and _ self-sufficient. 
For he is the Beginning and God of Gods, a unity 
proceeding from the One,.subsisting before essence 


and the principle of essence. For from him are -being 


but 
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and essénce; and he is called accordingly Noétarch, 
chief of the realm of.thought. 

“These are the oldest principles of all things...... 
‘According to another arrangement, however, Hermes 
placés the God Emeph as leader of the Celestiat Divi- 
nities and declares that he is’ Mind itself, perceptive of 
itself and converting the perceptions into his own 
substance. But he places as prior to this divinity, the 
One without specific parts whom he affirms to be the 
first exemplar and whom he names EHiktoh. [hn Him 
are the First Mind and the First Intelligence and he 
is worshipped by Silence alone. Besides these, how- 
ever, there are other leaders that preside over the 


on the under side from essentiality; which being full of 
life, the Creator took it and fashioned from it the simple 


‘and impassive spheres. But the last of it he organized. 


into bodies that are subject to generation and disso- 
lution. ; 

“The Egyptian priests do not explatn everything 
as velated to natural objects. 
distinguish the life of the soul and also the spiritual 
principle, from Nature itself, not only in respect to the 
Universe but also in respect to ourselves. Regarding 
it as firmly established that the Mind and likewise the 
reasoning faculty, have being by themselves, , they 
affirm that the things that are born are created. 
They likewise place the Creator as the First Ancestor 
of those in the realm of generated existence and -they 

acknowledge the life-imparting power prior to the 
heaven and subsisting in the. heaven. They likewise 
set forth Pure Mind as above the’ world and also the 
One without specific. parts in the Universal, world and 
another that is distributed among all the spheres.’’ 


In reply to the question ‘What is the path to 
success? In what does its essence consist ?”’—it is 
written:—‘‘The divine person gifted with intuition, 
having in a former condition of being, been partici- 
pant of the oneness: by the spectacles ofthe gods, comes 
at a later period to another soul (or psychic condition) 
which is adjusted to the human ideal of figure and 
through this becomes involved in the bond of Necessity 
and Fate. Now then it is necessary to consider how 
he may be unloosed and set free from his bonds. 
There is no other way except the knowledge of the 
gods. For the ideal of success is. the apperceiving of 
the Good, just as the ideal of badness happens to be 
for getting of what.is good and deceit in relation to 
what is bad. The former, therefore, jotns with the 
divine nature, but the latter, an inferior destiny, is 
inseparable from the mortal. The former seeks the 
intellectible essences by the sacred paths: but the 
latter, having served from the first principles, yields 
itself to the measuring out of the ideals of the corporeal 
environment. The former is the knowing of the 
Father: but the latter is the going aside from him 
and a forgetting of God, the Father, first in essence 
and sufficient for himself. The former preserves 
. the genuine life and brings it back to its Father but 
the latter brings theiman ruling in the realm of 


On the contrary they. 


Log 
generated existence down-to the world which is never 
permanent but always changing. 

“The Sacerdotal and theurgic gift of true success is 
called the Door to the creator of the Universe, or Supreme 
Goodness. In the first place it possesses the power of 
chastity of soul which is far more perfect than chastity 
of the body; afterward, the preparing of the under- 
standing. for the participation and vision of the Good 
and its release from everything of a contrary character ; 
and after these, oneness with the gods the givers of 
all things good. 

“After the theurgic discipline has conjoined the soul 
individually with the several departments of the Uni- 
verse, and with all the'divine powers that pervade it, 


. then it leads the soul to the creator of the world, places 


it in his charge and frees it of evrything pertaining 
to the realm of matter, uniting it with the Sole 
Eternal Reason (J.ogos). What | am saying is this :—- 
That it unites the soul individually to the One, 
Father of himself, self-moving. He who sustains the 
Universe spiritual, who arranges all things in order, ° 


‘who leads it to the supreme truth, to the absolute, the — 
_efficient, ‘and other creative powers of God: thus 


establishing the theurgic soul in the energies the con- 
ceptions and creative qualities of those powers. Then 
it inserts the soul in the entire Demurgic God. | 
“This, with the Egyptian sages, is the end of the ' 
‘Return’ as taught in the sacred Records.” : : 
All these read like Hindu Scriptures. The book is 
strongly recommended to our Theological Students. — 


MauHes CHANDRA GHOSH., 


The Placé of Ramanuja in the story of India: An 
address delivered by Professor K. Sundarama Iyer, 
Esq., M. A., of Kumbakonam, on the eccasion of © 
the 28th anniversary of the Srinivasa Mandtvain 
and Charities and the Birth-day festivities of Sri 
Ramanujacharya, Pp. 77. Price eight annas. 


In a note to the reader, the author. writes ;—‘My 
main aim in this lecture is not. to give an account of 
Sri Ramanujacharya’s religion and philosophy but. 
the very limited one ‘of indicating his place in the story of » 
India, My view is that in the leading crisis and revo-_ 
lutions of Indian History, the Vedic religion and tradi- ° 
tion as interpreted: by Sri Ramanuja have_ helped to 
preserve social unity or to restore it after a period of 
social unrest or disintegration.” — 


The Cancer scourge and how to destroy it by Robert 
Bell, M. D., PLR. FP. P.S., etc. Published by the 
Order of the Golden Age, 153 and 155 Brompton 
Road, London,S. W. Pp. 44. . 


The Order of the Golden Age has published many 
useful books and pamphlets and thé book under review 
is one of them. The Order advocates the adoption of 
a natural and hygienic dietary as a preventive of 
disease, a practical remedy for physical deterioration 
and efficacious way to lessening human suffering and 
sub-human pain. This society is of opinion that the 
Fruitarian system of living makes a hygienic and 
humane life possible and tends to promote health, 
strength and longevity. The author writes—‘A flesh 
diet is not 72 any way suitable to man. Nay, more, it 
isnot only unsuitable but it 1s dangerous and is, to a 
large extent, accountable for the move serious diseases 


to which the human race is subject.’’ 


What the order says can. be scientifically proved to 


percent J 
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be true and-many diseases can be prevented ‘and cured. 
-by adopting vegetarian’system of living, 
' According: to the author, Cancer is also a. self-inflict- - 
ed disease but it is preventible and curable. The food 
of the patient’ should, to a large extent, consist of un-- 
cooked’ fruits, ‘nuts and vegetables and butcher’s 
meat should be’ completely abstained from. 
The'book is protusély illustrated and its get-up. is 
’ excellent.’ | hn ok ; 
ManzesH CHANDRA GHOSH. 


SANSKRIT AND ENGLISH. | 


The Sacred. Books of the Hixvidus (No. 28 and 2g9),.Vol. 
X—Parts rand 2. Purva-Mimansa Sutras of Fat- | 
mini trvanslated by Mahamahopadhyaya Ganga- 
natha Fha, D. Ltt; published by Babu Sudhindra 
Nath Vasu at Panini Office, Bahadurgunja Alla- 
habad. Pp. 177. Annual. subscription, Ps. 12-12-0. 
Foreign £1. Price of this copy Rs. 3. 


_ The book contains :— 

1. The Sanskrit Text of the sutras. 

2. The meaning of every word in English. 

3. An English Translation of'the sutras. 

4. An original commentary in English. 

‘Very few persons are nowconversant with the Purva- 
. Mimansa and the Editor of the sacred books is to‘be 
' congratulated on his being able to secure the .services 
of Mahamahopadhyaya Ganganatha Jha in translat- 
ing the book. Pandit Jha is one of the profoundest 


: scholars and that he is the translator is a guarantee 


that it will be an excellent edition of the Purva-Miman- 
CAs :: . 
- ‘Fhe.commentary given in the book is learned, origi- 
“nal and valuable. ; 
In this part the first Adhyaya and the first Pada o 
the second Adhyaya have been translated. 
The get-up of the book is excellent. 


‘GUJARATI. 


Gujarati Kahevat Sangraha or a collection of. 
Gujarati Proverbs, by Asharam Dalichand Shah, 
. Printed at the Shri. Satyanarayan Priting Press, 
- Ahmedabad. Pp. 356. Cloth bound. .Price Rs. 


2-0-0 (1911). ; 


“ Proverbs,’’ in the! words of Bacon, ‘are ‘the 
‘genius, wit.and spirit of a native,” and a collection of 
proverbs is therefore sure to be interesting and ins- 
tructive. There have been two or three such small 
' collections published ere now, but-they were meant to 
assist school boys, and did not cover a wide range. So 
far as we know, the work was taken systematically in 
hand by a late Parsi millionaire, Mr. Jainshedji N, 
Petit, the result of whose labors was a magnificent 
collection of 12,285 proverbs and sayings, published 
in two large volumes, called Kahevat Maia, in 1898. 
The books are up-to-date in every respect, printing, 
indexing, -&c., and prefaced with a highly practical 
and readable introduction by Mr. Jijibhai Pestanji 
Mistri, M.A., setting out and applying in detail, the 
different canons. of proverb-literature, to the subject 
in hand. The proverb-wisdom of the world was also 
put side by side, in the shape of proverbs and sayings 
from many other languages, Indian and Foreign, for: 
‘a comparison with their Gujarati parallels to shew that 
“the wisdom .of the Gujaratis was in no way inferior to 


| Prospectus of the Kala Bhavan, Baroda. 
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proceeds in other lines altogether. The gréat practi- 
ealism in life, the highly developed powers of obsetva- 
tion, the intelligent grasp of all worldly subjects, and 
the retentivé powers of the writer’s brain, coupled 
with a wide outlook on all affairs, which are Known to 


that of other nations. The collection under review | 


his friends and acquaintances, are here réflected very 


faithfully. They know that his luck on any subject 
is always illustrated with proverbs and stories ‘picked 
up during a chequered career in Gujarat and Kathi- 
awad, and the marshalling of. these proverbs to 


illustrate the different topics of life,.and the illustra- 
tive stories appended to them make interesting read~’ 


ing. There are several verses also printed towards 
the close of the book. Cognate in every way to ‘the 


subject of proverbs, they also bear on the folklore. of - 


Kathiawar and are reminiscent of the days ‘passed 
in that province by Mr. Asharam. In short even 


though the collection might fall short of the-magni- - 
ficent work of Petit, and hence of lesser Value as a’ 


collection than that work, still its chatty light nature, 
and the arrangement ‘of the sayings according to 


the subjects which they illustrate, along with ‘the » 


typical stories interspersed here and there makes the 
book excellent reading, and we felicitate the author 
on the way in which he is spending the leisuré, earned 


m the evening of his life, a way which is neither fri- - 
‘volous nor useless but of benefit to others. 


Pp. 72. 

Paper bound. (1911-12.) 
His Highness the. Maharaja Gaekwad’s solicitude 
for ‘Fechnical Education is too well known to need 
any dilation there on by us. The founder of this highly 
useful institution was Professor T. K. Gajjar of wide 
fame. It has for the last two decades been pursuing 
its even course, and turning out ‘a number of passed 
pupils in the various branches in which tuition is 
given there. 
Vora who «was educated in England... The book sup- 


plies all information, about Entrance Examination, fees,. 


students’ quarters, etc. P 


‘ 


Bhagvad Dharma Marga Darshan, by Bulakheram 

NathuramjBhatt, Printed at the Hitechehhu Press, 

- Ahmedabad. Paper cover. Pp. 92. 
‘(rgrz). 


' 


. ra t ed 
This is a treatise on a religious subject and shows 


_ by what stages Salvation (Akgharaham) could: be 


reached. It treats of Golok and other Logs, the differ- 
ent passions, the different modes of Yoga, etc. The 
price is out of all proportion to the size or contents of 
the book. ; 


Sudama. Chantra of Premanand. Text and annota- 


tions, by Mangalji Harjivan Oza, Second Assistant 
_ Master, Kathtawad Male Training College, Rajkot, . 


Printed at the Lakshmivijaya Printing Press, 
.Razgkot. Paper cover. Pp. 93. Price Re. 0-4-0 
(rgrr). eer ee ee 


These notes on this famous poem of Kavi Prema- 
nanda are intended to.be of use to students of the 
Fourth Standard in English Schools. On . going 
through them, we find them 
pose. 


~ 
. 


The present Principal is Mr. C. H.,. 


Price Rs, 2-0-0 © 
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Shri Simayih Sata, by Mohanial Denar ee 
BA, LL. B., Vakil, High. Court, Rambay. 


‘Printed at the Diamond Fubrilee - eS Press, Ahmedabad. Paper cover, wee 708. Price Rew 1-85 


Ahmedabad, Cardboard cover. Pp. - 
Re. 0-6-0. “(Ugrt): : 


- The practical part of the Jaina. religion i is as full of 


. Price - 


rituals’ as any other religion; and‘ the samayik ritual 


is the: most general amongst the community. Mr. 
Desai has tried with the aid of the original Sanskrit 
sutvas which havé to’. be repeated, in this’ ritual, to 
explain ‘in simple Gujarati, the purpose and the 
. vationale of each step in ‘the performaince of the ritual. 
A’ perusal of the book is sure to explain the signifi- 
cance of many parts of the ritual which on account 
of the ignorance of those who practise them, has: come 
‘to be regarded as ridiculous absurdities. He has, at- 


tempted to tear off this cover, of absurdity and. present: 


them in their true light, and shown to what’ good 


. purpose ‘those who instituted’ them,;, meant them to ; 


be applied... a is a useful and readable Beek: 


a 


t 


“Civic. and National Ideals. 


_ All that Sister Nivedita possessed she - has 
left. for the education of “our women,” as 
she loved to say. All the income derived 
‘from her writings’ is to be devoted accord- 


- ing to her last wishes to the education of. 


Indian women. Some of her writings have 
‘long been available in book form. : Others 
are still in manuséript. 
‘are of great value, lie.scattered in the pages of 
- various newspapers and periodicals to which 
she cortributed. These and her manus- 
. ‘cripts, it has been decided to publish in a 
scries Of small handy volumes. We are 
_,glad to find that thé first volume of the 
_ $eries‘is ready. It has been ‘styled “Civic 
- and National Ideals,” 
‘the Udbodhan’ Office, Baghbazar, Calcutta, 


- at Re. « per copy. The contefits are:\ The - 


Civic Ideal; Civic Elements in Indian’ Life, 


Thé Modern Epoch and Nationality, Indian. 


. Unity, The Indian National Congress, The 
Principle. of Nationality, The Function. of 
Art.in “Shaping Nationality, The Message 
of Art, Indian’ Sculpture, Indian . Painting, 


Shah Jahan Dreaming of the Taj, The 


Passing of Shah Jahan, and, The Sati. « - 
Natiogalism is‘a great spiritual force. 


-It can succeed in ‘doing unmixed good to . 


To 


humanity only if we can spiritualise it. 


Sitar.» 20. | Shobh a Bho 


displeased 
Some, and ‘they too | 


.Bengali-speaking persons residing. 
five divisions to be placed under a-Governér-in- 
and, can be had at. 







B.Ax,. Published . by Somalal .. Man 


tLe re ; ae 

| To readers’ of. Leo ‘Tolstoy, : his book called “The 
. Scrutzer Sonata’’ is’ ‘well. known, This is an adap- 
tation of that book, and.as the’ first: attempt’ to intro- 
duce Tolstoy to Gujarati readers it deserves every 
‘commendation. The adaptation is-so skilfully made, 
“that we hardly feel, that we are reading something 
borrowed from foreign literature, “Not ‘only is the 
spitit of the original, preserved, but the language too 
is suitably simple. The. question of marriage being 
a contract or a sacrament is now before tthe public in 
‘a-—prominent form2on account of the Basu Bill, and a 
‘perusal of this, work’ is sure to help the problem, as 
Tolstoy has treated ‘it from all pom of IN national, 
aoreign and international. 
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- this end, we‘ know ‘of no better means than 
- writings Tike those of Sister Nivedita. 


‘The Modification. of the. Partition. 


Lord Curzon - divided ‘the aduiinistidtive 
unit of Bengal 1 in one way, it has now been 
divided in another. ‘Lord Curzon’s division 
the ‘majority. of the Bengali- 
speaking population, the present division, 
has pleased that majority, and has pleased 
the Beharis, too. The division which will : 
soon be made Ais, therefore, far better than 
Lord Curzon’ s partition, 


In our opinion it ought to. please. all 
in. the 


Council: lt has undoubtedly pleased Hindu 
Bengalis, it owght to please thé Musalman 
Bengalis of West Bengal, for they had been 
openly demanding re-union with their 


‘brethren‘of Kast. Bengal, and it ought not 


to, dissatisfy the Musalman. Bengalis. of East 
Bengal. For: Dacca will, under. the new 
scheme, be one. of the two. capitals of Bengal, 


' where the Governor will spend some time 


every year, and, taking both West and East 


| Bengal together, the Musalmans will still 


be in a majority, as the following figures 
will show. “According to the Census of 
IgOI, in the. five, divisions now to be consti- » 


Me 





. satisfy 


* 2 
ay Pe 1 


wen ce; 
20,197,082. and.’ -the Musalman: 
‘Musalmanis were in a majority, of. 1,763, 894.’ 
-The: ma joritiy, must be ‘gtéater now accord- 
Ing to the. present year’s cen$us. 7 y. 

Bringing together the motives ascribed to 
Lord Carzon for thé: partition, DE Bengal by 
his friends. ands critics, we thay. say, that: he. 
wanted to make *the’ administration’ more - 
efficient, he wanted to brealt. up.the * *solidaqs- 
rity of the Bengali people, he: wanted to 


~~ 


wanted to diminish the -irifluence of ‘the 
Bengali Hindus, by, among other means, 
placing ‘them. in a minority in both’ Bengals. 
That shows that when the “Times” says’ 
that the’ chief objects ‘towards -which Lord’ 
Curzon’s-partition ‘of Bengal Was directed* ' 
have been’fully safeguarded: and the “Daily 


Mail” says ‘that. Lord Curzon’s ends have 


_ been attained by’ ‘slightly different .means, 


ee their observations aré not without. a sub--: 


stratum of truth. This will be more evident 
when, “we | take into . consideration the 
removal of ‘the capital to Delhi. " 


"We have said above that. the - new ‘parti- 


‘ton ought to please all Bengali-speaking 


_persons residing in-the five’ divisions to” be 


“. 


Mw 


placed under a Governor*in-Council.. We have. 
used the words’ in, italics: ‘advisedly. For 


: the- proposed ‘partition will , not. satisfy all 
. Bengalis, if certain Bengali-speaking areas 


which have hitherto formed, parts of Bengal 
(West or East) -be not placed under the 
Governor of Bengal. - Let us consider their 
case.. os co ey 


t 


“Bengalis ‘tn Border Districts. 


It 3 is stated in the Bengal Census Report, 
for IQOT, p.,. 315; that 
‘Gn the portions of Piirnea and Malda which lie to 


. the’ east. of the Mahananda river, the language in 


common use ‘is Bengali, and not ‘Hindi. South of the 
Ganges, - in: the. Sonthal Parganas, Bengali is current, 
in the whole of the eastern’and southern portions ‘of the 


’ Sonthal - Parganas, in the Dhalbhum Pargana of © 


Singhbhum,. in the greater partof Manbhum and in 
about half 6f the.State of Seraikela. It also, according 


ae % - 


vnaoulaGan 21,954,976 that, 1s to. say) the © 


“the: Musalman Bengalis, and’ he | ' 
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aes other: Bengali: brethren. . For 
this: reason, by a. re-adjustment “of, bound-, ° 
aries, ‘ all .these ‘places should. be. ‘placed ,: 
under tlie Governor of. Bengal. ;; -- a _ 
~ Let’ us quote again from the § sameé Census . 


“The Oriya of,North Balasore shows signs of ‘being 
Begalised, and.as .wé approach the boundary’ bétween’ 
that District and Midnapore, we find‘at length almost -~. 
a new dialect. ~It is not, ‘however, a.true dialect. -: It is’ ¢4, 
a mechanical mixtuté of corrupt Bengali, and ‘of Corkupt - 
Oriya. “A. -nian will begin a sentence’ in Oriya; drop’; 
into Bengali in its middle, and-go back to. Oriya at its, ‘“ 
end. The-vecabulaty freely bortows from Bengalit” <-. 

Added'to this the character’ employed ii in. writing at)" 


_ is usually the: Bengali.” ° i ‘ 


.As this area, though jcladed 3 in’ ‘Orissa; 


‘has. hitherto been ruled by:the*Lieutenant- ° 
‘Governor of Bengal,:the residents were ‘riot - 


SO 


is | 


cut-off from their bréthren.of Bengal. 
‘here also a. redistribution of areas | 
necessary. ee 
Let us now tum our eyes, to: the* north-"." 
‘eastern borders of Bengal proper. We find - 


‘ 
‘ s 


“in the Report on the Census of Assant, tgor, 


that rr 
“The two main indigenobs ienguners “Of. the Pro- 


vince, are Bengali, which is spoken by 48 per cent. of ©. 


_ the. 


, 


to ithe Census, projects to “some distancé’ into. the 
district of Hazaribagh.”? 


Now hitherto, Gouge these places may. 
have been included.-in North Bihar and 
Chota, Nagpur, they were .all~under the 
Lieuténant-Governor of Bengal. Hence the 
Bengalis ‘resident therein were not ‘cut off, - 


’ der 


‘plains, and g2 per cent. of those in Sylhet. 
para, tooxit isthe language of the people, and-has been 


-there ; 


own expenses. : ar ae 


‘population, land - Assamese, _ which “has. been : 
returned: by 22. ‘per cent. Bengali- is. the common 
vernacular of the Surma Valley, where it’ is spoken 
by 6: per ‘cent, of the inhabitants of the Cochar. 
In Goal-'. 


returned by 69 per | cent: a the persons censused - 
” 


k, — 


pee hae 
#. 


‘Tt will thus ee ona ‘that ‘these ‘three : ae 
districts are really parts ‘of - Bengal. Tr Wasi 


only in 1874 that they were ifcorporated ~ 


with the Chief CotnmiSgionership of Assatn.- 
Again, from Tgo5 ‘they have ‘formed ‘one 
administrative unit with, East: Bengal, “Now. 
to sever their newly-revived" political connece. 


r 


tion: with their Bengali} hrethren would be felt... 


by them as a just-grievance. The Bengali- ° oe 


. speaking districts were added ‘to - Assam to 


give the latter sufficient revénue for admi- 
nistrative -purposes. °° This. object may as 
well be gained. by a subsidy. from the Impeti-. = 
al Government- until Assam proper is “suffi. , 
ciently ‘developed | to be able to meet: her *~ 


.- | A’ Solid Bengali J Province. oe cate, 
But whatever may happen with the’ ‘bor: | 

_ districts mentioned in the pesca 
‘note, within the provincé to be. henceforward... 
administratively: ‘styled . “Bengal,” there is. 2 


going to be only one indigenous language 
prevalent throughout the country. One 
land, one language, one literature, one 
script and one law,—if under these five 
great unifying influences, Hindu and Musal- 
man, Buddhist and Christian and Brahmo 
cannot live together like one people, as they 
really are,. then they would prove that 
they are greater fools than any that exist on 
earth. As for our border brothers, they are 
also to march with-us to a common goal, 
and we ought all to see that in all move- 
ments which have not to do with merely 
administrative details, we act together as 
one people. . | 
Appearances may he against it, but it is 

‘our firm conviction that if ever the Hindu- 
Musalman problem be solved in India,— 
. and solved it must be if we are to exist as a 
“ nation,—it will be solved first in Bengal. 
‘Babu Syama Charan Ganguli wrote in 
our last November number :— 


“The idea that community of language, with terri- 
torial contiguity or proximity, is the right basis 
of national unity, has created in Europe political as- 
pirations which have brought about the unification of 
Italy and of Germany, and which, under the names of 
Pan-Germanism and Irredentism threaten to disturb 
the existing territorial distributions in that continent. 
Under the influence of these aspirations, the German- 
speaking portion of Austria-Hungary  gravitates 
towards Germany, and the Italian Tyrol and Trieste, 
and also Corsica and Nice, though inaless pronounced 
way, gravitate towards Italy. Those Germans and 
Italians who are averse to such territorial changes being 
brought about by force of arms may yet cherish the 
hope that they will ultimately be brought about by the 
progress of liberal opinion and be based on plebiscites 
of the peoples concerned. 
of language being a right basis of political federation 
has now gone even beyond the conditions of contiguity 
or proximity of territory. High-type men of English 
race in Europe, America, Australasia and South 
Africa have begun to look forward to the day when 
the English-speaking race all over the world would be 
politically federated together. When Lord Charles 
Beresford at a public meeting in America some years 
ago declared his belief in the ultimate union of the 
English-speaking world, the audience rose to their 
feet. The trend of-the human mind now is thus 
towards a political union where there is already a 
x moral union resting on unity of speech, this unity of 
speech facilitating interchange of ideas and sentiments 
just as diversity of speech bars it.”’ 


The, greater portion of Bengal and the 
Bengali people having attained external 
union based on unity of speech, it is incum- 
bent on.the Bengalis to show by their inner 


unity of aim and -method that they have. 


deserved this great advantage. 


7 . 
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it is said:—. 


The idea of community - 


FF3 


‘" - The genesis of the administrative: 
changes. 
Inthe Government -of India’s Despatch 
to Lord Crewe on the administrative changes 
announced by the -King-Emperor at Delhi, 


“A settlement to be satisfactory and conclusive must 
(1) provide convenient administrative units, (2) satisfy 
the legitimate aspirations.of the Bengalis, (3) duly 
safeguard the interests of the Mahomedans of Eastern 
Bengal, and generally conciliate Mahomedan senti- 
ment, and (4) be so clearly based upon broad grounds 
of political and administrative expediency as to nega- 
tive any presumption that- it has been exacted by 
clamour or agitation, ' , 

When. under Lord Minto, Lord Morley’s 
“Reform Scheme” was promulgated, stre- 
nuous efforts were made to prove that the 
“Scheme” was the outcome neither - of 


‘Moderate agitation, nor of Extremist “vio- 


lence,” nor of the two acting together, but 
of political generosity bred in the liberal 
atmosphere of Simla. That is the correct 
Anglo-Indian tradition. “There is no harm 
if the British Government yields to agita- 
tation, &c., and is admitted to have done 
so in England, Scotland, Wales, Ireland or 
in the Colonies; but in India you must 
never have the consolation, never the sti- 
mulating conviction that your self-assertion 
is of any earthly use to you; itis alwaysa 
favour that you receive. Hence the anxiety 
to ‘negative any presumption that it has 
been exacted by clamour or agitation.” 

But whatever the genesis of the changes, 
let us on this solemn occasion bow down 
in all humility before the throne of the 
Most High and pray to Him to teach ‘us 


- wherein lies true strength’ and the way. to 


conserve it. Let us not forget, too, in the 
midst of our rejoicings, all who have 
suffered, directly or indirectly, on account 
of the partition and for undoing the parti- 
tion, a 
“Bengalis” & “Musalmans.”' 


Throughout Lord Hardinge’s and Lord 
Crewe’s Despatches, the Hindu Bengalis 
are spoken of as “Bengalis” and the Musal- 
man Bengalis as ‘Musalmans”. If the 
Musalmans of Turkey, Arabia, Persia and 
Afghanistan are spoken of as Turks, Arabs, 
Persians and Afghans, and not as mere 
“Musalmans,” we do not see why the Musal- 
mans of Bengal or of India as a- whole 
should be called simply “Musalmans,” Do 


$14 


they possess no habitat, no country, no race, — 


no nationality? Are they a nondescript 
people, belonging to no race ornation-? Or 
is it that if they be spoken of as Musalman. 
Indians or Bengalis, or Indian or Bengal 
Musalmans, the implication would be that 
there is some common ground between 
them and the Hindu Indians or Bengalis ? 


The new province of Bihar. 


Though according to Dr. Grierson the 
language of Bihar is more closely allied to 
Bengali than to Hindi, there is no doubt that 
that province possesses a language of its 
own. Therefore, as [engalis have claimed 
to have a separate administration of their 
own, Biharis are perfectly justified in dernand- 
ing a similar status. Thecry of “Bihar for 
the -Biharis” has been heard for some time 
there. Young Bihar has been feeling that 
Bihar’s connection with Bengal has been 
detrimental to the interests of the children 
of the soil. So for Bihar to have a separate 
Lietitenant-Governor has been quite in the 
natural course of things. That some leading 
Biharis are believed to have been opposed 
to the separation from Bengal, is a matter 
that concerns the Btharis, not the Bengalis. 
We are glad the Biharis have got what 
they wanted. We shall be delighted if this 
leads to better feelings between Biharis and 
Bengalis than,has been the case for some 
time past. We know the separation of Bihar 
will lead in course of time to narrow the 
Bengalis’ field of employment and acquisi- 


tion of wealth; but it is the birthright of. 


a man to obtain opportunities of labour in 
his own -mother-area, not in any other area 
to the exclusion of the children of that 
area. Besides, talent wins in the long run. 
Do not Marwaris and Peshawaris and 
Kabulis make money in Bengal! Do not 
Bengalis make money in the Panjab, in 
Oudh and Agra? Do not Madrasis find 
employment in Bengal and all along the 
Bengal-Nagpur Railway line? Let there 
be no jealousies therefore. 

' We only wish and hope that Biharis will 
- not rest satisfied -with only a few Government 
posts and pleaderships and ‘the self-com-. 
placency that the cheap tricks of shallow 
journalism and platform oratory breed, but 


will strive to achieve something worthy of 


the. land where Buddha. preached .and 
Chandra Gupta and Asoka reigned, 


to the 
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Chota Nagpur. . - - "=: 
Chota Nagpur contains a population * 
speaking Bengali, Hindi, Oriya and some 


non-Aryan languages. 
Bengali-speaking areas. 
should go to Bengal.’ The areas where ‘the 


Bihar has no’ claim” 
‘These | 


non-Aryan tongues prevail may go éither to- 
Bengal or Bihar, but as they are generally | 
those where Hindi also prevails, Bihar seems: 


to have a better claim to them than Bengal.- 


The Hindi-speaking areas are, of course; 
Bihar’s. Of the Oriya-speaking tracts, we 
shall speak under Orissa. 


Orissa; 


In Lord Hardinge’s Despatch we read :— 


The Oriyas, like the Beharis, have little in common’ 
. with the Bengalis, and we propose to leave Orissa and . 


the Sambalpore district with Behar and-Chota Nagpur. 


We believe that this arrangement will accord with po-: 


pular sentiment in Orissa and will be welcome +o 
Behar as presenting a seaboard to that province. 


But the question is, have the Oriyas more. 


in common with the Biharis than with Ben- 
galis ? We presume not. We believe the facts 
point quite the other way. Orissa is nearer 
to Bengal than ‘Bihar; along one region 
the southern boundary of Bengal is the same 
as the northern boundary of Orissa. But 
Bihar and Orissa nowhere meet. Every 
educated Oriya can also, we believe, 
speak and read Bengali: But the same 
cannot be said with regard to Hindi. 
From the days of the Bengali Vaishnav 
prophet Chaitanya, Orissa has been peculi- 
arly a sacred land for the Bengalis, and 
there has been constant interchange of 
religious thought and influence between 
Orissa and Bengal. The Oriyas find em- 
ployment-in Bengal in large numbers, but 
not in Bihar. The Bengal-Nagpur Railway 
has made the two regions much more access- 
ible to each other than before. All these 
facts show that there is a closer connection 
between Bihar and Orissa. But it is said 
that the proposed subordination to Bihar’ 


aye 


(for-union with a more populous province _ 


cannot but result in practical subordination‘ 
to it) will accord with popular sentiment 
in Orissa... We do not know. There is a 
proverb that the fish. that ‘escapes: being 
caught is very: big; meaning that the -un- 
attained: .and:therefore .the unfamiliar has. 
a:certain charm. ‘So it may.. be that ‘the 


_- -Oriyas may hope. .to- find. in. the:Bihari a: 
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more convenient yoke-fellow than he has 
found in the Bengali. Experience will 
show. In any case, we Bengalis ought not 
to show any predilection which may be 
construed to mean_a desire to swallow up 
a. backward region. Let the Oriyas judge 
for themselves. Let them consider whether 
contact and competition with Bengalis or 
with Biharis, is more calculated to~bring. 


out .the best that isin them. But as itis . 


something like Hobson’s choice, it does not 
matter what they think; whether they like 
it or not, they will have to accept the pro- 
posed arrangement. | : 

Again, it is said that Orissa “will be wel- 
come to Behar as presenting a sea-board 
to that province.” Undoubtedly. But this 
sea-board is equally welcome to Bengal, 
and whether Bihar took advantage of it or 
Bengal, the resulting benefit in either 
case ‘would accrue to Orissa. One thing, 
however, we must not omit to mention. 
There is already.a rumour in the air that 
the idea is to create on the sea-board of 
Orissa something like a rival sea-port to 
Calcutta. In the Despatch the influence 
of Calcutta and Bengal has been referred 
to several times in terms which do not 
exactly betoken high appreciation of that 
influence. So there may be something in 
the rumour. 

‘There is another reason, a political ‘one, 
why it may have been thought-advisable to 
tack Orissa on to Bihar. “As Musalman 
interests have to be safeguarded and the 
Musalmans to be conciliated, the majority 
in which they would find themselves in the 
newly ccnstituted Bengal, must not be 
destroyed. But Orissa is a Hindu province, 
over 97 percent. of the population being 
Hindu and only a little less than 2°5 per- 
cent. being Muhammadan. So if it were 
to be tacked on to Bengal, Musalmans 
would find themselves in a minority. 


A High Court for Bihar. | 


There is another rumour in the air, name-- 
‘Ny, that Bihar will claim and get a separate 
High Court for herself. Here again the 
Bengali should not say anything from the 
pecuniary point of view of the Bengali 
lawyers. We can and shohld only say this, 
that a High Court situated in’Patna will be 
highly inconvenient for Orissa and ‘the 
southern, and eastern regions. of Chota 
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Nagpur, being more distant from them than. 
Calcutta, and that two small High Courts 
in Calcutta and Patna will not be such . 
great bulwarks against injustice. as one 
strong Court in Calcutta, and that Calcutta. 


is quite as accessible from the greater por- 


tion of the new province of Bihar as Patna. 
As for the pecuniary point of view of 
Bengali lawyers,—well, if some of them can 
make money in the U. P. and the Central 
Provinces, some of them will be able to 
make money in Bihar, too. And whether they 
be so able or not, the first- and- natural. 
claim on the wealth of Bihar belongs.to the. 
Bihari, not to any outsider. 


The influence of Calcutta and Bengal. | 


_.Let us bring together passages from Lord 
Hardinge’s Despatch in which the influence . 
of Calcutta and Bengal is referred to. : 


“On the other hand the peculiar political - situation: 
which has arisen in Bengal since the Partition makes 


it eminently desirable to withdraw the Government of. 


India from its present provincial environment ;”’...... 

‘In the first place the development of the Legisla- 
tive Council has made the withdrawal of the Supreme 
Council and the Government of India from thé influ- 
ence of local opinion a matter of ever-~increasing- 
urgency. Secondly, events in Bengal are apt to: re= 
act on the Viceroy and the Government of India to 
whom the responsibility for them is often wrongly 
attributed. The connection is bad fer the Govern- 
ment of India, bad for the Bengal Government 
and unfair to the other provinces, whose repre- 
sentatives view with great. and increasing jealousy 
the predominance of Bengal. Further, public opinion’ 
in Calcutta is by no means always the same as that 
which obtains elsewhere in India, and it-is: undesirable. 
that the Government of India. should be subject ex.-. 
clusively to its influence.” 


“The Bengalis might not, of course, be favourably 
disposed to the proposal if it stood alone, for it will- 


entail the loss of some’of the influencé which they now 


exercise owing to the fact that Calcutta is the head: 
quarters of the Government of India. But as we hope 
presently to show, they should be reconciled to the 
change by other features of our scheme which are 
specially designed to give satisfaction to Bengali senti- 
ment. Inthese circumstances we donot think that 
they would be so manifestly unreasonable as to oppose 
it and, if they did, might confidently expect that theiz” 
opposition would raise no echo in the rest of India.” - 

It will be observed that the influence of 
Calcutta and Bengal is spoken of: as some-. 
thing from which it is necessary to escape, 
Why, we are not told explicitly. — 

Let us consider the opinion. expressed in 
the first. extract given above. Why is it ne- 
cessary. for the Government of India to. -with- 
draw from .its present provincial environ= 
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ment ? Have the Bengalis become so turbu- 


lent,.or vociferous or politically active that 
the Viceroy cannot think calmly and 
dispassionately in their midst? If so, vocal 
and strong public opinion must be every- 
where a nuisance, and the capital of every 
country should be situated in a hermitage far 


away from the noisy haunts of men. Or is it . 


that the ruler of Bengal requires to be given 
a free hand to deal with the situation so 
that the Bengalis may be made to know 
their place ? Or does the influence of Bengal 
go to weaken bureaucratic and autocratic 
methods and traditions ? Or are the Bengalis 
so bad that life for four months in the year 


nominally in their midst is harmful and. 


unbearable ? Of course, if the influence of 
Calcutta and Bengal be deleterious, it should 
be avoided, But if it be not worse than 
that of any other province, it is no condem- 
nation to say that it is different ‘from that 
of other regions. 


Really we have not been able to under- 


stand why Bengal must be avoided. Cal- 
cutta and Bengal opinion is local opinion, 
provincial opinion; but.every opinion, 


every influence, must be local, must. be pro- 


vincial, Suppose Bombay were the capital. 
Would its opinion have been universal 


opinion, or would its opinion have been 
“simply opinion without a local habitation 


and a.name? Would it not have been 
different in some respects from the opinion 
of other places ¢ But, of course, if there be 
a place which has no opinion, that would 
perhaps be the ideal capital. Is Delhi that 
place? Then indeed has Lord Hardinge 
made a very happy selection. 

‘ But is..it good either for the rulers or the 
ruled if the Government do not feel the 
pressure of any strong opinion? The reply 
will perhaps be that it is not good, followed 
by a rejoinder that at Delhi the Viceroy 
will really feel the opinions of all provinces 
conveyed to him by newspapers, memorials, 


&c, Well, if that be so, why could he-not 
do so during his four months’ stay in 
Calcutta and his eight months’ stay in 


Simla? The answer may be that Calcutta 
opinion was too insistent and vocal to 
allow’ other provincial opinions to havea 
hearing. But have not recent enactments 
reduced all opinion to the level of emas- 
culated - journalism, the human voice of 
remonstrance or protest being seldom heard 
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either in Calcutta or elsewhere? And 
suppose in the near future Delhi and its - 
neighborhood were to have a strong public 
opinion? Will there. be in that case again 
a trek to some other somnolent city? Or is 
it possible to adopt means to prevent the 
growth of public opinion in any area? , 

It is said that the representatives of the 
other provinces view with great and increas- - 
ing jealousy the predominance of Bengal, 
This is a very serious statement. 
first place, is Bengal really predominant? 
If so, is it the Government of India that has 
made her predominant? That cannot be; 
for the Bengali has long ceased to be in the’ 
good books of the Anglo-Indians. Has ‘the 
Viceroy’s four months’ stay in Calcutta 
made Bengal predominant? Why then has 
not His Excellency’s stay for twice that 
period in Simla made the province where , 
Simla is situated twice as predominant? In- 
the second place, is the Viceroy’s connection. 
with Calcutta ‘really unfair to the other - 
provinces?:Can the capital be situated 
everywhere, or can it be situated nowhere? 
Delhi itself and its neighborhood will be 
an Imperial Province. In the third place, | 
the representatives of othe provinces are 
said to.be jealous of Bengal. If they be, 
they are neither large-hearted nor wise. But 
we are not willing to believe that they are. 
For, we can understand the meaning of a 
jealousy which seeks to possess. the advan- 
tages of its rival; but to seek to deprive 
another of an advantage Gf it be an advant- 
age) simply in. order that all may be at. 
an equal disadvantage, that 1s pure lunacy. 
However, as many ‘things exist ‘in this 
world which ought not to exist, let us_ 
suppose that this jealousy has existed. We 
should ‘simply rejoice to be assured that 
now this feeling would vanish. The des- 
truction of this interprovincial jealousy is 
worth any sacrifice. The removal of the. 
capital from Calcutta is a low price to pay 
for the restoration of feelings of fraternal 
equality between province and province. 
Now that Bengal has been humiliated, now - 
that the glory of Calcutta has departed for 
ever, let the jealous (if any) exult and 
begin to like Bengal, let them cease to 
repine and grumble. ; 

Why Bengal and Calcutta are 2 
they are. 


Throughout tthe despatches 6: Lords. 


‘In the. . 


a é NOTES | : “, 


Hatdinge and Crewe there seems to be an 
underlying assumption that: Bengal and 
Calcutta are what they are mainly - owing 
to Calcutta’ being the capital.of India for 


four months in the year. .We have no. 
We 


desire to dispute that assumption. 
would simply state what in our opinion are 
the: factors that have. contributed. to the 
making of Bengal and Calcutta, They 
are: natural situation and physical features, 
with their advantages and drawbacks; 
geological formation and: character of the 
soil; character of the people, with its 
good features, and bad progressive efforts 
of the people; pre-British history of the 
province; British rule ; Western education ; 
British 
Viceroy’s stay in Calcutta as the Capital of 
India for four months in the year. This 
srough enumeration (in which the different 
factors may not be mutually exclusive 
according to the rules of logical division) 
will show that after the transference of the 
Capital to Delhi, all the factors at work 
will remain except the last.. [If that last 
-alone has been the. making of Calcutta, 
the cessation of ifs operation will be her 
marring; otherwise not.. The new situa- 
tion has not yet given us.a_ sleepless hour. 
It may be that our bliss is due to 1gnorance}3 
in that case we do not want to: be wise. 
Our feeling is that if any adventitious 
circumstances made’ Bengal influential (if 
influential she be), it is good for Bengal to 
have an opportunity to know both her own 
native weakness and strength. . Nothing 
gives strength so much as a knowledge of 
the reality, and self-help. — 


Subject exclusively to its influence.” 


Lord Hardinge says in his despatch that. 


“it is undesirable that the Government of 
India should be subject exclusively to” 
Calcutta’s “influence.” But it isnot a fact 
that the Government of India has ever 
been subject exclusively to Calcutta influ- 
ence, even during. its four: months’ stay 
“in Calcutta. But supposing it was so 


during that period, what of the remaining 


eight months? Did the echoes of Calcutta- 


opinion reach Simla in such Joud tones as 
to drown the voice of the rest of India? 
If so, what will prevent Calcutta opinion 
from thundering at the gates of Delhi, 
which is nearer than Simla?. We. think 


commercial enterprise; and, the © 
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Lord Hardinge has unconsciously and un- 
intentionally. exaggerated the importance. 
arid. persistence of Calcutta opinion and 
influence. | 


The Commerce of Calcutta. 


Some are of opinion that ‘owing to the 
removal of the Capital to Delhi, Calcutta’s | 
trade will suffer; whilst others hold that it — 
will undergo no serious diminution, and 
that that diminution, if any, will: be con- 
verted into an increase in the course of a 
few years owing to the natural develop- 
ment of her commerce. The commerce of 
Calcutta is in the hands of Europeans, and 
we are. neither Europeans, nor men of 
business. So we are as little competent to. 
discuss the question as the proverbial ginger-. 
seller is to discuss shippping. But we 
remember that when the Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce was asked by Lord Curzon. 
whether the Partition of Bengal with the 
creation of a Capital at Dacca would affect . 
the trade of Calcutta, that body-said that 


it would not be affected and we find that 


the effort to divert some part of Calcutta’s 
traffic to Chittagong has not been successful. 
So it seems to us now that the establishment. 
ofthe Capital at Delhi will not seriously tell 
on the business of Calcutta, though at first 
we were disposed to think otherwise. For the 


‘Ganges remains, the tides remain, British 


rule remains, British enterprise remains, the 
Bengali people and Bengali middlemen and 
Bengali ‘clerks remain, the vegetable and . 
mineral resources and products of Bengal 


‘and its neighborhood and of Assam, such 


as coal, jute, rice, tea, remain. So Calcutta 
may after all manage to exist. 


Provincial Autonomy. 


It is said that the removal of the Capital 
to. Delhi is the precursor of provincial 
autonomy. We should like to know what 
is precisely meant by this provincial auto- 
nomy. If it means that the people of every 
province through an elected majority of 
their representatives are to have an effective 
and controlling voice in legislation and: 
administration, then it.is welcome. But if 
it,means that there are to be only the present 
nomical non-official majorities, and the pro 
vincial rulers and the bureaucracy are to 
have a. freer hand than. before in the 
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Government of the provinces, then.we do. 


not see any cause for rejoicing. 


The permanency of British Rule. 
The Viceroy says in his Dispatch :-— 


‘The change would strike the imagination of the 


people of India as nothing else could do, would send. . 


a wave of enthusiasm throughout the country, and 
would be accepted by all as the assertion of an unfal- 
tering determination to maintain British Rule in 
India.” 


The establishment of the Capital at- 
Delhi has indeed been very popular all - 
over India, except with some Europeans 
and Indians living in Calcutta and Bengal. 
But we do™ 


It has caught our fancy, too. 
not see how Delhi is going to signalise the 
British ‘determination to rule India for ever 


any more than Calcutta did. Why, did’ 
the British ever falter in that determination? 


And is Delhi to be the symbol of lasting 
rule? Let The Indian Witness, a Christian 
European jouraal, reply. 


His five years will soon be over and all his interest 
in India will vanish as a dream, but to him will belong 
the distinction of having chosen the historic grave of 
Indian Empire as the new capital of India. 


all the omens prove false in this case. It is evident 


Lord Hardinye is not at all superstitious. The haun-. 


ting,. taunting echoes from old Delhihave not in any 


way daunted him ; or, it may be that the voice of the 


centuries has yet to reach his ears. - 


‘The move of the Government of India was clever, 
it-was brilliant, it was marvellously well stage-acted, 
but whether it was genuine statesmanship remains to 
be seen. It was a blow at the first city in India deli- 
vered’ between wind and water. The unrelievéd 
cynicism of the Government of India despatch will be: 
interesting reading to Mr. Surendra Nath Banerjea’s 
successors. He himself is wild with joy at the thought 
that he has brought to earth Lord Curzon’s edifice, 
‘and it was a great’achievement, but he has succeeded 
at enormous cost. It is, of course, nothing to him 
that the majority of the clerks in the Government of 
India offices are Bengalis, and that they have now 
to choose exile or give up service in the Government 
of India. But those who have to make the difficult 
choice will.not thank .Mr. Banerjea. And their sons 
will be supplanted in imperial service by the more 
hardy residents of Northern India, Lord Curzon is 
execrated as the man .who treated Bengal with con- 
tempt and disdain. We wonder how the Bengalis of 
the future will enjoy reading : 


‘Events in Bengal are apt to- re-act on the Viceroy and 
the: Government of India-to whom the responsibility for 
them is often wrongly: attributed. The connection is bad 
for the Government of India, bad for the Bengal*Govern- 
ment, and unfair to the other provinces, whose representa: 
fives view with great and increasing jealousy the predo- 
minance of Bengal Further, public opinion in Calcutta is 
by no means always the same as that. which obtains else- 


~=te + 


. only meaning of such an outburst. 


May’ 
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where -in India, and it is undesirable that the Government” 


‘of India should be subject exclusively to'its influence.” 


The influence of Calcutta must be curtailed, is.the - 
Lord Curzon tried 
to accomplish this result, and became the bogie-man 
of Bengal. ‘Lord Hardinge is in a fair way to be 
idolized by some who think themselves to be statesmen 
because heis likely to succeed in doing what Lord 
Curzon tried and. failed to accomplish. ‘‘Consistency 
thou avt a jewel.” a’ 


As we have already dealt .with the 
question of the influence of Calcutta which 
our contemporary raises, we neéd not discuss 
it again. If Lord Hardinge really wanted 
to:curtail Bengali influence, the future his- 
torian will say,.“he builded.better than he. 


_knew ;” for an. inert region will now- be 


roused. As. for the Bengali. clerks, they 
will certainly prefer “exile” with full sto--- 
machs to “homie” with pangs of hunger, 
as. hundreds are doing in. the U. P. . 
and other regions. And the sons of © 
these Imperial clerks will do well to seek 
other careers; already Bengali clerks had 
begun to be displaced by others. We do 
not think that God: gave Bengalis the right 
to usurp clerkships in every province. Let 
Panjabis and Hindustanis have a taste of 
the joys and emoluments of clerkships ; it 
is only proper that they should. We are 
never dissatished with what is a loss to us 
but is a gain to the inhabitants of some. 
other province. We have just cause to be 
dissatisfied when the loss is. a loss to all 
Indians,.or when under the pretext of doing 
good to a section a. blow is really aimed at 
national. solidarity and popular advance- 
ment. 
Durbar Boons. 


Among the Durbar boons which will be 

appreciated is the grant of 50 lakhs for 
popular education. Vhe amount is not 
large, considering the vast extent and - 
population of India, but it will be a_bless- 
ing if it foreshadows a policy of universal 
education, 
- Among the boons that have been missed 
are commissions for Indian soldiers, the — 
grant of the right of volunteering to Indian © 
citizens and the liberation of prisoners who 
have been guilty only of political offences. 


‘The Indian National Congress as a . 
Social Function.-- 


One of the greatest Services that the 
Congress has rendered is “the social 


I 





Four Matpau Srupents IN AMERICA. 


assemblage of distinguished men from 
distant provinces that it has brought about. 
This has promoted mutual knowledge and 
interchange of thoughts and feelings and 
the resultant friendship between men of 
distant parts. This is no mean advantage. 
Calcutta and Bengal must now value this 
advantage more than ever, as owing to the 
removal of the capital to Delhi, it will 
cease to be the regular yearly resort of 
many distinguished non-Bengalis. 
Both self-laudation and self-codemnation 
are apt to be exaggerated. But we think 
we shall not be wrong in saying that there 
is some insularity, some provincial narrow- 
ness, some parochialism in the Bengali 
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character ;—and it would be 
no defence or justification to 
assert that the same defect 
characterises others, too. Our 
duty is to combat this failing 
by every means in our power. 
And henceforth we should be 
more wide-awake- in this 
respect than ever. Travel, 
knowledge of other verna- 
culars, the discussion in our 
journals of non-Bengali ques- 
tions, widening the circle of 
frindship beyond the bounds 
of our province, are some of 
these means. 


Maldah students in 
America, 


For the first time in the 
history of Maldah, four 
students have gone to Ame- 
rica for education at Wis- 
consin State University. Their 
names (from the left of the 
illustration) are Rajendra 
Narayan Chaudhuri, Khagen- 
dra Narayan Mitra, Nabin 
Chandra Das, Baneswar Das. 
They will study chemistry, 
pharmacy, agriculture, and 
engineering respectively, 
They received their educa- 
tion in the Bengal National 
College and were working 
as teachers in different 
National Schools. lhe late 
Babu Radhes Chandra Seth 
and Babus Bipin Bihari 
Ghosh and Krishna Lal Chaudhurj were the 
prime movers in sending them abroad. They 
will be under the supervision of the Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of the Scientific 
and Industrial Education of Indians. 


Persia. 


It is said that Persia has acceded to all 
the demands of Russia, and also that after 
a fight at Tabriz Russia has occupied all 
the Government offices and the Telegraph 
office. ‘The Times” has expressed the 


opinion that the independence of Persia is . 


not worth the loss of a single English 
Grenadier. “The Times” forgets that it 
is published for the same nation to which 
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belonged Lord Byron, who fought for Greek 
independence, and the volunteers who join- 
ed Garibaldi to fight for Italian indepen- 
dence. But the cynic may say that The 
Times thinks that England had no interest 
in Greece or Italy and the Greeks and 
Italians are Christians and Europeans. 
However, it is a matter of great sorrow 
that the Anglo-Russian convention is per- 
haps going to be the precursor of the 
extinction of Persia as an independent 
country. 


A Student trained in America, 


We have received the following for public- 
ation :— 


“Mr. Satyasaran Sinha, a native of Calcutta, and 
a scholar of the Association for the Advancement of 
Scientific and Industrial Education of the Indians, was 
given the degree of Bachelor of science in Agriculture 
in June, 1911, by the University of Illinois. During 


one Semester of the last year of his attendance at the 





SATYASARAN SINHA. 


Universitity of Illinois, he was registered in the Gradu- 
ate school where he took a special course of research as 
a graduate student. He has specialized in Agronomy 
and has completed a thesis upon the subject of Maize 
Breeding. He took honors in several subjects in his 
examinations that he appeared at the Ontario Agri- 
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cultural College, which is the largest agricultural 
college in the British Empire.’’ 


Pandit Bishan Narain Dar’s 
Presidental Address. 


The address delivered by Pandit Bishan 
Narain Dar as President of the Twenty- 
sixth Indian National Congress is able and 
trenchant and is lucidly and vigorously ex- 
pressed. In it be refers to, describes, 
recounts or discusses, as the case may be, 
the following topics and questions: India’s 
losses, Lord Hardinge and the Congress. 
The loyal visit and the Durbar, Annulment 
of the partition, The change of capital, New 
Lieutenant-Governorship and Executive 
Council. Other Durbar boons such as the 
education grant, British achievements in 
India, The attitude of the Bureaucracy, 
Council Regulations, Communal Re- 
presentation in Local Bodies, the Public 
Service Question, Hindu and Muslim Uni- 
versities, the Elementary Education Bill, 
and other questions, such as the status of 
Indians in British colonies, the separation 
of executive and judical functions and 
Police reform. His conclusion is sober yet 
enthusiastic. From it we make the follow- 
ing extract. 


Enthusiasm is good, and idealism is good, and even 
crying for the moon is sometimes good; and I for one 
sympathise with those who are called visionaries and 
dreamers, for I know that in every active and reform- 
ing body there is always an extreme wing that is not 
without its uses in great human movements. I know 
that moderation sometimes means indifference and 
caution timidity, and I hold that India needs bold and 
enthusiastic characters—not men of pale hopes and 
middling expectations, but courageous natures, fanatics 
in the cause of their country— 

“Whose breath is agitation, 
And whose life a storm whereon they ride.” 

But enthusiasm and idealism cannot achieve im- 
possibilities. Human nature is conservative and 
national progress is slow of foot. First the blade, 
then the ear, and after that the corn in the ear—this 
‘5 the law of nature. Self-government, such as ob- 
tains in British colonies, isa noble ideal, and we are 
perfectly justified in keeping that before our eyes ; but 
is it attainable to-day or to-morrow or even in the 
lifetime of the present generation ? Consider where 
we stand in the scale of civilisation, when we have { 
only 4 women and [8 men per thousand who are 
literate ; when there are millions of our countrymen 
whom we look upon as ‘‘untouchables’’: when we have 
about a hundred thousand widows of- less than five 
years, and caste rules still forbid sea- voyage, and Mr. 
Basu’s Special Marriage Bill is condemned as a dan- 
gerous innovation ; when many Hindus do not suffi- 
ciently realise the fact that there are 65 million Maho- 
medans whose interests and feelings have to be cared 


for and the Mahomedans are equally oblivious of the 
interests and feelings of 240 million Hindus—when 
this is the condition to which we have been brought 
by: centuries of decay and degradation, to talk of a 
national government for India to-day is to make our- 
selves the laughing-stock of the civilised world. Agi- 
tate for political rights by all means, but do not forget 
that the true salvation of India lies in the amelioration 


§ of its social and moral conditions. 


He has discussed in detail and with acute- 
ness and frankness, the attitude of the 
bureaucracy, the council regulations, com- 
munal representation in local bodies and 
and the Public Service question. He has 
very correctly diagnosed that “The greatest 
wound in the heart of India was_ the parti- 
tion of Bengal,” and has in -his own words 
and in those of Lord Hardinge enumerated 
the various evil results of this measure. He 
has truly said that “the cause of Bengal is 
the cause of all India and its triumph marks 
the triumph of the claims of justice over 
those of prestige.” 


“Bengal waged a brave struggle against a great 


army, and it has won a great victory. The victory is 
due to the justice and righteousness of our rulers, but 
it is also due to the heroic courage and self-sacrifice of 
those selfless and patriotic leaders who through all the 
storm that raged round them and the clouds of sorrow 
and suffering that darkened their path, 

‘‘Saw the distant gates of Eden gleam 

And did not dream it was a dream,’’”’ 


Regarding the change 
says :— 


“Calcutta will not lose its importance, for that lies 
in the wealth, culture and public spirit of its people 
who will retain their eminent position in future as be- 
fits their remarkable qualities, while a new life will 
spring up in the ancient and historic city of Delhi.” 


‘‘ Gentlemen, in mental and moral endowments the 
people of Upper India are not inferior to the people of 
any other Indian province; but the social and political 
conditions obtaining there have in a great measure 
tended to obstruct their progress, and some years will 
elapse before we can expect to see that public life there 
which we see in our Presidency towns. For some 
years, undoubtedly, the new capital will not be able to 
show that political activity for which Calcutta is justly 
famous, and its public opinion cannot perhaps carry 
anything like the same weight ; but when it becomes 
the seat of the Supreme Government, and new institu- 
tions arise there, as in course of time they must, and 
men from the four quarters of the globe are drawn to 
it for business or pleasure, and it becomes the theatre of 
important political actions, a new spirit will arise among 
its inhabitants, which spreading beyond its limits will 
carry its contagion to the Punjab on the one side and 
the United Provinces on the other, and may, as the 
years roll by, be expected to send a vivifying thrill 
through the veins of the feudal system of the Indian 
States. A great future lies before Delhi, and through 
her influence, before the whole of Upper. India, and 
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it is my firm belief ‘that the cause_of ‘Indian nation- 


atism which owes so. much to the people of. Bengal, — 


will gain, not lose, by the establishment of conditions 


under which the Hindustanis and the Punjabis will be | 


induced to shake off their sloth and enter with zest 


r2t" 


™“ 


and vigour in the larger, wider, and more stirring life — 


of the new times.’’ 


In our hope and imagination we joyfully 
share this vision of Mr. Dar, and wish that 
in times to come Delhi may never be sought 
to be deserted because of her public spirit, 
opinion and influence. ; 


In the new lieutenant-governorship and 
executive council, he detects a happy 
augury for the grant of Executive Councils 
to the U. P. and Panjab, of a lieutenant- 
governor and council to the Central Provin- 
ces, and possibly of a Governof from 
England to the U. P,, which is now going 


to be the largest province in India. ’ 


The address is long but not tedious. It 
will be read with interest and pleasure. 
There is no dull passage init. It is infor- 
ming throughout. We could have quoted 
many passages with advantage and had 
marked many ; but time presses and limits 
of space stand in the way. Nor can we 
criticise some of the -passages that we think 
call for discussion. Having said this much 
in praise of the address, we may be allowed 
to advert to some of its defects. It reseni- 


blesa number of newspaper articles and 


paragraphs brought together in the form 
of a discourse ; there is no common note, 
no underlying principle, running as a thread 
through all or most of them, no great idea 
pervading the whole of it to give it an 
organic unity. The second defect is that Mr. 


Dar has nothing to say regarding Indian 


economical and industrial problems. When 
we say this we do not demand that he 
should have usurped the functions of 
the president of the Industrial Conference, 


We only mean that the political aspects. 


of the economical and industrial problems 
Ought to be dwelt upon by the President 


of the Congress,—the more so as some-~ 
the Industrial. _ 


times the President of 
Conference cannot discuss these aspects 
freely. Without economic improvement 
our political enfranchisement is a dream. 
Hunger and ignorance are the 
allies of those who would like to 
see India for ever politically backward, 


greatest — 


a8 
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the 
problems, is the question of the high prices 


Connected with Indian economical 
of articles of food and the poverty of the 
masses, on which Mr. Dar has not had any- 
thing to say. Nor has he said anything 
human 

The 
question of sanitation has not come in 
his We 


address is not an 


on the terrible destruction of 


lives by plague and _ famine. 


for any share of attention, 
know a Presidential 
encyclopaedia; but as he has dealt with 
some questions of less moment, he should 
not have omitted these questions of vital 
concern to the people. The next defect is 
that Mr. Dar’s address is for the most part 
critical; there isno constructive programme 
in it for the people, or even for the Govern- 
ment. What can we do ourselves? That 
is a question that we ought to ask and 
answer, and act accordingly. There is 
another thing that we ought to bestow 
How can we really 


We who are called 


serious thought upon. 
become one people? 
educated, we who are comparatively well- 
clad, often fashionably clothed, we who do 
not feel the pinch of hunger so sharply as 
our less fortunate sisters and brethren, we 
who wish to do good to them, uplift 
them, as the phrase goes,—how can we 
touch a responsive chord in their hearts, how 
can we make them accept us as their very 
own, how can we destroy our own conceit 
of superior education or gentility or good 
clothes, how can we destroy our aloofness? 
We do not want to stoop from the heights 
to help those below ; we do not want even 
to seem to stoop. We want to stand shoulder 
to shoulder with them. Should not the 
president of a National Congress feel called 
upon to speak on some such topic ? For our 
nation dwells in huts and hovels, and our 
message should reach these humble abodes 


of the lowly. 
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China. 


The conference at Shanghai between the 
Imperialists and the Revolutionaries is still 
going on. Yuan-shi-Kai is sticking out for 
a constitutional monarchy, and the ‘rebels’ 
It is said that Yuan-shi- 


Kai may after all agree to become the first 


for a republic. 


president of a federal republic. 


Indians in Canada. 


The Canadian Government has decided to permit 
the immigration of the wives and families of Indians, 
mostly Sikhs, who have settled to the number of four 
thousand in Western Canada. 

We thank the Canadian Government for 
this concession to justice. 

A Commission will be sent to the West to in- 
vestigate the conditions and report to the Minister of the 
Interior before any relaxation of the continuous pass- 
age regulations is considered. 

These continuous passage regulations are 
not onlya hardship to Indian immigrants, 
but they aresomewhat dishonest, there be- 
ing no continuous - steam navigation at 
present between India and Canada, and 
they are unworthy of a great 
They ought to be 


therefore 
colony like Canada. 
done away with. 


Mr. S. P. Sinha on the Future of 
India. 


According to a report published in India, 
the following passed between Mr. S. P. 
Sinha and an interviewer of the Manchester 
Guardian. 


“Upon the whole it would be correct to say you are 
in favour of self-government ?” 

“That is somewhat vaguely put. [am decidedly , 
in favour of my people being allowed an increasing 
share in the government of their own countrv—t.e., in 
co-operation and collaboration with the British Govern- 
ment. But I cannot conceive the idea of India gover- 
ning herself, without the British being there as the 
paramount power—that is to say, within any time that 
I can foresee,” 


7 


. . NOTES 


John Bright on India’s Future. 


the course of an article on “The 
Centenary of John Bright” India writes: — 


In 


As regards the future of India, Bright surveyed it 
with that “clear gaze and good conscience” which 
Lord Morley bade King Edward reserve for a review 
of the labours of the past. Referring at a great public 
meeting in Manchester on December It, 1877, to his 
scheme for the abolition of a central government and 
the substitution for it of five or six separate and in- 
dependent Presidency administrations, he said :— 


And thus, if the time should come—and it will come —I 
agree with Lord Lawrence that no man who examines the 
question can doubt that some time it mast come—when the 
power of Englandy from some cause or other. is withdrawn 
from India, then each of these States would he able to sus- 
tain itself as compact as a self-governing community. You 
would have five or six States there, as you have five or six 
great States in Europe: but that would be a thousand times 
better than our being withdrawn from it now, when there is 
no coherence amongst those twenty nations, 


“T believe,’”’ he continued, “that it is our duty not 
only to govern India well now for our own sakes and 
to satisfy our own consciences, but so to arrange its 
government and so to administer it that we should 
look forward to the time—which may be distant but 
may not be remote—when India will have to take up 
her own government and administer it in her own 
fashion.” These sentiments were not so common in 
1877 as they have since become. But they are based 
on the eternal and unchanging law of evolution; and 
it is beyond the power of the reactionary to interpose 
more than a temporary obstacle. 


The Indian National Congress. 
The the 


National Congress began its work on the 


. yy 
Calcutta Session of Indian 


26th December last in a simply and taste- 


fully decorated large pandal in Greer 


The 
not as large as was expected, as the long 
rows of empty benches in the 
This shows that 
for some reason or other, which should be 


Square. attendance was large, but 
visitors’ 
galleries sadly testified. 


discovered, people have lost some of their 
enthusiasm for the Congress. This is greatly 
to be regretted; for, in the words of Babu 
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Bhupendranath Basu’s stately address of 
welcome to the delegates, “there is no other 
institution in India which will help us to 


attain this end, to realise this ideal of an 


Indian nationality.” Therefore strenuous 
efforts should be made to revive enthusiasm 
and enlist popular co-operation, by regu- 
larising its constitution, improving its 
methods of work, giving anew and cons- 
tructive turn to its work, or by such other 
means as may be deemed necessary. 


Babu Bhupendranath Basu’s 
Address. 
The greater portion of Babu Bhupendra- 
nath Basu’s address of welcome 
beautifully 


Was a 
worded and substantial produc- 
tion, with passages here and there full of fine 
feeling, The most important parts were those 
in which he described the aims, ideals and 
work of the Congress, showed that the ex- 
panded legislative councils could not render 
and had not rendered the Congress 
fluity, 


a super- 
and proved that inspite of their varie 
ous differences the people of India were a 
nascent nation and would become a fully 
developed and organised nation the 
future. 


in 


“IT almost seem to hear,” he said, “the inaudible and 
noiseless steps of time marching over the debris of jarring 
creeds and mouldering memories of war and feud on 
to the goal of our hopes and aspirations—a united 
Indian Nation. I see the shooting gleams of the 
rising sun and I feel that the soul of India, silent so 
long, will yet burst into music like the fabled Theban 
Statue charming the world with its solemn and sacred 
symphony,” 

He said that, Owing to the transfer of the 
capital to Delhi, he was “aware that blank 
despair has spread in many of our humble 
homes”; but we are not aware of any such 
thing, though it may have done so, as he 
thought, “in the palaces of the rich,” who 


aré owners of houses and land in Calcutta” 
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THE Hon. Basu BHUPENDRANATH BASU. 
But that also, we think, idle 7 » will come to be regarded as a secret conclave working 


rated panic. But we agree with him when ima new sextine “chapel screened by long- stretching 
h s that even thou h there be | partitions of time and space and 1 wing its edicts 

ieee 4 Ss Seige ens through the cold pages of lifeless oficial publications. 
peewee) egoaaves, (eau ee ee But as the whole of India outside Bengal 


above all in Him who has heard our prayer and © ; : : 
‘twho stills the raven’s clamorous nest and decks the » SMS to hail Delhi as the new capital with 


lily fair in flowery pride.”’ . unmixed pleasure, it is not for the Bengalis 
And such as Bengal will be, ‘‘cabinned, cribbed, » to lay stress on this “‘loss to all India,” 
confined," she will still be our inspiration, our faith Let us hope that it is only a temporary loss, 
and our love ‘‘fairer to us than the evening air, clad and that the presence of the Viceroy nd 
meeps mtauty"at a SApegne Stars, their midst will galvanise Delhi and Upper 
But ours will not be the only loss: the isolation of  [nydia generally into new life and activity. 
the Government of India apart from any centre of wid’ that wall bela | CoeeMeaation “aa 


public opinion, surrounded only by pomp and cere- 
mony, will bea loss to all India. If will not conduce Welcome to Bengal as to any other cua 


to the strength or popularity of the Government, which of India. . 
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KARTIKEYA OR THE WAR-Gop. 
From a water-color by the Late Surendranath Ganguly. 
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“SHELLEY S PERSONALITY - 


Br. THE Rev. C. LB. ANDREWS, Detty . F 


ate ug 
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HEN Shelley’s . private: ‘life is’ men- 


tioned, most frequently at happens 

‘that the. vonly, things ‘remembered * 
about him are. that he was sent down from 
Oxford -for' preaching atheism, and that he 
set the marriage law of England flagrantly, - 
at defiance.. No-~one- perhaps’ has. :suffered . 
more from his. own: recklessness. than’ 
Shelley. That there was very much “in his 
conduct which cannot be extenuated. ‘is true, * 
but it is equally’ true that in spite of his 
failures he was one of the noblest: and’ 
most unselfish “of men. It «is to vindicate 
this sidé of his character that the. present ° 
article is writtén;. for Shelley, among all: 
the English poets, comes'.nearest ‘to the 
Indian” mind in _ his intellectual: ‘idealism. 
and his supreme imaginative power. It” 


would be ai distinct loss.to. India in her - 
awakening... if his character were misunder- -. 


stood. He hias also, as the prophet of a 
great revolution period,’a distinct message 
for India in.the revolution . of thoughts. and 
ideas which. shé-is now experiencing, His’ ’ 
poetry is too lofty; bis.ideals‘are too | noble, ' 
for him to suffer under the lurking. suspicion 
that his private life did not: cones pone ue 
ais public utterance, 


Fortunately we have rahaaat contem--’ 


porary testimony with regard to Shelley’s 
habits and manner of living. The most 
vivid sketches have been handed down to 
us by men famous in literature and by his 
own personal friends. From these a fairly 
complete picture may be drawn of this 


eighteenth’ 


‘period, 
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strangé ‘and fascinating character scarcely: 


'- more earthly.i in many'of his ways than his‘ 


own sky-lark,' of which he wrote— 
+ “Higher. still atid higher. a 
' From the earth thou springest, 
Like a cloud‘of'fire! 
The blue deep thou: wingest - oo. 
“And singing still dost soar and wgaring 
; ever singest.”’ 

Professor’, me A Symonds, when starting to 
writé . a ccriticism of Shelley. the poet, 
‘declares that he. found it nedessary to give - 


his work the narrative rather.than the essay: 
form. - 


‘For Shelley ‘acted:out’ what he 
thought and-felt with a directness so unique, 
that his life was the key. to his poetry itself, 


‘Great as.'was. his poetic power, his, life in 


spite. of its terrible. lapses, was somehow | 


‘greater still. ce Men 


Never in Ir literary. eae did: a saagee 
anomaly’ appear than the - birth of. Shelley 


.in the home’ of, a. rich and. worldly Tory 


Sussex squire ‘towards the latter end.of the 
century ‘in England... Both 
parents. of ‘the. poet were’ common-place 
people, conventional English, gentle-folk, 
with all-the vast prejudices, the low ideals, 
the: ingrained bigotry, that marked the 
‘One is reminded’ of the -story of 
the ugly duckling appearing in the mother 
hen’s brood, only here it is no ugly duckling 
but—- 

“A pard- like Spirit, beautiful and swift, 

A Love in desolation masked,—a Power 

Girt round with weakness,” 


‘ i 
if ‘ 
, 
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a ‘ 
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vas, “Shelley ' describes Hinealt. in one of his 
“ost ‘pathetic passages of self-revelation. 

. But’ my object in this brief | picture, of, the 
ny is not:.to “tell - the whole.. story : of ‘his’ 
“Fife. : It istrather; by means. of" illustrations; 
. from contemporary writers; to, set forth: his 


ta 


“personality. : Here is one illuminating’ deg. 


scription of his Oxford days:-"; .., 
a ee ) His. complexion was delicate and sige 


“feminine and of ‘the purest, red and. ;white. ’ 


“His... features were: _ unusually _small- and ° 


e ‘refined j ,, his hair was long, | and in. fits of. . 


+ 
+ 
- og F 


é 


absence, and ‘in the’ “agonies (if I may. use - 


the: word)’ of anxious thought, . he, . often 
* rubbed «it: fercély, with his-hands, or ‘passed -’ 


‘his firigers. ‘quickly. ‘through’ shis, locks: sun- ..-’ 


cit ah so; that: it was ‘singularly’ wild, 


and rough. His features were. not | . symme-. 
--trical (the mouth perhaps. excepted): yet. the 


; effect of the whole was-extremely :powerful. 


. They. bréathed an ‘animation, a ‘fire,. an. 
enthusiasm, a ‘vivid. and ° ‘preternatural 


a intelligence. that. I. _never:: ‘met .with in any. 


‘other , countenance: Nor: was. ‘the .moral ’. 


: expression less beautiful than the ‘intellec- 


‘tual; for there’ was a: softness,-'a’ ‘delicacy, 


“ acgrace, a “gentleness ‘and especially (though 


express ‘the! émiotion. that. agitated: . him, ' 


“t 
t 


‘ : swallowed up: in ‘contemplation....... 
; in’ the evenings.hé would lie: ‘strétchéd upon 


‘this will surprise many) that air of profound’. ° 


" .réligious, veneration, that. characterised ‘the 
best ‘paintings of -the: great Masters of 


Florence. and Rome......L never, beheld eyes. a 
that ‘devoured: the pages. of ‘books. more , 


Teo eecaly: ‘than, is, nor .can the’ tongue 


when: he’: ‘approached for. the first time a 


. volume which~ he- believed ‘to be replete. 


with ‘thé. mystic’ philosophy . of. antiquity :. 
his cheeks glowed, -his whole frame trembled 
and his‘ entiré attention was immediately 


i the rug, before: a-large fire,” ‘like a ‘cat, .and 
‘his head. was’ exposed to such a: fierce heat: 


" Sometimes Le: have’ interposed somie shelter, 


but rarely ‘with ‘any -permanent effect, .for . 
the sleeper usually ¢ contrived-to.turn -himself |» 


and roll again into the spot where’ the fire. 
“glowed the brightest." 


eyes with great, violence and passing his, 


fingers swiftly. through his: hair ‘would begin’ 


to recite verses, either of his own. composi- 
tion or from. -the works of others, ‘with a - 
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‘while he was ‘at Oxford:: 
‘to-be“addéd that:as hé grew older the spent | 
"Tess and’ less’ om his own personal needs. 
His dress -bécame. no’ ‘Tess simple ‘than his’ 
- food. - His: favourite diet-consisted , of pulse: 
_or-‘bread,, _ which he ate dry, with a: ‘draught . 
of water to’ end his” frugal meals. 
away from town ‘he.would always go.out’ 


“upon him. - 


iments ‘of: his. strange | ‘spirit. * 
also. tobe quite unconscious, whén the poetic :, 


te ‘was » thmelully 
the whole -intriguing . ‘amily. : ‘Buti this 1S, 
‘not the: place.to go into the ‘sordid story. 


Often, 


He would-lie buried - 
in - oblivion. until ten o'clock. when he, 
would suddenly start up,” and rubbing his: 


rapidity and energy that: were sfiéa quite, 


painful...” : 
Such, is . the “drawing ‘of. his: character 
‘It Vneeds only 


When 


‘bare-headed, his wild ‘ hair’ tossed about. | 


by. the. wind. Heat and cold: at their greatest — 


intensity seemed to invigorate him most. 


He would sit, hatless; in: Italy on the roof. 


of. his villa iinder a scorching ‘sun, . delight- 
ing in the..fierce heat which poured down 


_ température, seemied. to. be, the. natural. éle- 


-midod seized him,” of -time, place, . persons, 
seasons, 


wake. up and write fast and fot the ai 


. 
at pe 


which - ended with his repudiation of. the, 
tarriage tie’) and Harriet’s “own suicide’ 


two years later. Volumes have been. written 
. about ‘the* rights and | wrong of. this painful 
“chapter - ‘in’ his | 
"question ‘that Shelley. -erred,—erred " ‘griév- 
__ ously, in his reckless;impatience to be freed! 


' from ‘an; vintolerable | ‘burden 3: 
~ that L.used to wonder how-he could: bear it.” 


life.: -There carn: be.. little | 


.but at. the. 


‘same’ time: there ‘is very’: much to ‘show, that’ 
‘in the ‘whole, shameful: affair he ‘Was “more, 
sinned: against. than sinning.” 


During this London period. of his te. we, 


“have a sécond wonderfully. graphic picture 2 
.by.'the essayist, Leigh Hunt,—a friend,. who . 
stood by him during all the, calumnies" ‘that: 


were’ brought against - him’ and’ was with 


him almost at the. end. He’ writes about, 
his daily , habits. as: ‘follows; 
early in the ‘morning, walked..and ~ read. 


—“Shelley. Lose, 


belsre breakfast, took that meal spatinglys 


He: would. ‘fall into. some. poetic . 
; dream and remain to all outward ° ‘sense: | 
“unconscious” for hours - -at..a time and we 


‘u Equally’. he: ‘revelled’i in:bathing. | 
‘in ice-cold .water. -The : ‘very: extremes . of 


¥ 
te 


’ He © seemed: +, 4, 


SHELLEY'S PERSONALITIES tay 


t 


- 
r 


oe 
‘v 


Pag es Ls 
a oth, 
ivi 


wrote.-anid . Pores ce ‘ee ‘morning; “phere; after: Speaking of He ‘dead brother 
walked and read again, dined .on ‘Vegetables. - Poel oe. 
(for *he’ ‘took. no. meat*or-. wine), conversed ©: “He is. madé one’ with Naiire: : there: icheard 
with his ‘friends and’ usually’: finishéd the day. ‘His, voice in all -her-music, from the moan’ 
with, reading to: his. wife.: His: charity: though‘; . f thunder to the. song’ ‘of night’ s Sweet:, : s 7 
liberal “was' not: weak. - ‘He. enquired Peri 2. me > Oe pai cen bird... oe 
sonally ‘into thé circumstances ‘of _ his’! He is a portion oe the loveliness * 
petitioners, ‘visited ‘the. sick~‘in their beds... Which: once he: maace more evel he: - 
and” kept..a regular‘list -of: the: industtious ie: “y. ” -doth bear”, 
_poor, . whom ‘he “assisted ywith small sums‘to . His part, while the One Spirit’ § plastic ee 
niake up'their accounts.” An acute attack Sweeps through the dull dense world.” ! 5. 
of opthalmia, from which he twice suffered, Shelley is.. unsatisfied “with the mere - 
was ‘caught during his constant’ visits.-to thought | of the’ absorption’ of the: humati - 
the filthy homes of the-London poor. Leigh’ . spirit into ‘primzeval nature forces. Inthe”. 
Hunt’ himself tells the story, how. he once .° stanzas. following he speaks of ‘the: indes~-_ 
‘founda, poor woman, ill and helpless on tructibility of, the soul. of man- and its , 
Harnpstedd ° Heath ‘and carried -her in his personal identity beyond the grave: : 
arms “till, he’ was’ ready to drop down. with © “The splendours of the frmamerit.of-time *”- 
exhatistidh wand. at: last: brought -her to-. ° May be eclipsed; but'are extinguished: not. - 

_ Leigh’ Hurit’s:. own house’in‘Hampstead’ to Like stars to their appointed height they’ " «- 
- be: ‘tenderly. cared). for “till. she recovered: .. » climib,? 
_ His --générosity : went so far that, he. was © And Acai isa fing mist which’ cannot blot: 

~ hiniself. frequently’ in néed of money. All - The brightness it may veil, ‘when lofty’.. 

_ his 3 income,. with, the exception of ‘the barést - — thoughé 
' provision for his. own wants, was spent. Lifts @ young heart above its’ mortal lain” 
‘on ‘others. : Himself the heir of, the richest And love and life-contend in it, for what: ca 
baronet in ‘the whole of Sussex, he illustrat- Shall be its canny doom, the. dead lives” 


few, 
r 


; i 
aa 


7 


ed jin practice the principles of equality - a “there, 
_ and fraternity which were the refrain of sO’ And move Tike winds of light on dark’ and,’ 
sae, of his poems. | e Nr stormy air.” 


“ 


‘He goes’. on-iité “describe how the mighty: 
A, word may be: added at this point with . dead, the” ‘singers of ubfulfilled . ace 


7 “regard ‘to-his, reputed. . , No charge’. paca ‘from ‘their: thrones . to” greet | the ° new 
couldbe more false, when Shelley’s writings poet at ee coming among. them}— ae 
and’ life. are regarded. as a whole. . Leigh “Thou art become as one of us’ vehed ciye 


“Hunt. says” of him, “His want of faith = _y SIt-was. for thee yon ‘kingless spheré has: Tong. 


- the; letter. and“ his ? exceeding faith . a 
‘the. Spirit ‘of. Christianity formed a. aries Swing ping ze unasceaded majesty ° eas 


‘ment;; ‘the one on the other very formi-’ ‘Silent above, amid a heaven ofsong. . °..-» *) 
ee wal Assume thy winged throne; ‘thou Vesper St 
dable- to those. who choose. to forget what. y &¢ “3 Pp 


: - our throng 1’*" 
. Scripture’ itself . observes on..that point.” OE ne 


Hi; ihesan - ith i it be aeaieal that this - after’: all: 1S 
is.real hostility was ‘not’ with’ re igion, nocne: imagery,. magnificent but: vagtie, 
but against” ‘that. ecclesiasticism and spiri- ” 


I - we may: turn to the conclusion ‘of,. “The 
Sat ee conscience which he saw Sepeitine Plant where Shelley’. gives. Ws :a' 
eremed. 1) HL dress of réligion in his own glimpse, into’. his’ own | belief. concerning | 
generation.. He had a profound reverence death,—: : 
for. the Person of ‘Christ Himself, and enter- “T dare riot gies : : but in thig Ife aie ey 

~ed. deeply: into the spirit of. His teaching, Of error; ignorance and Strife, | - oe 
oh his ae r helping’ the: ee sick woman : ‘Where nothing is, but/all things seem 
showe ew, deeds’ could come nearer tO . - “And we, the shadows.of:a dréam;— . - 
that. of the Good. Samaritan whom. Christ : 


‘It is a modest creed,’ and yet - 
pictured: as His own ideal of charity. Pleasant if one considers: it, , -o 


Shelley’s faith in’a future life and personal - To.own that, déath itself: riust be,-- 
“immortality after death may be seen in the ~~, Like all the rest, a mockery,” j va 
greatest of all ‘English Elegies, Adonais. ~ In those words there is more: than * ‘al 
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"mere, poetic. ae 
true, the ‘note of certainty; but theres is at 
least;'a longing hope. . ‘The author is no 
‘atheist or materialist. He faces. ‘the great 
unknown with his. ‘modest creed’, trusting 


that death after all may be buta shadow, - 


liké the rest,—a mockery, an illusion. 

We ‘have one more illustration to give of 
Shelley’s . personality, perhaps the’ most 
vivid .of all. ‘It is told us by an acquaint- 
vance. -who, met him in the last year of his 


life and was at sea with him, but in dnother _ 


: boat. and .unable to render assistance; at the 
‘time: the poet met his death. -Trelawney, 
‘the writer, was a striking figure himself. A 
bluff Cornishman, he had travelled in the 
wildest parts of the world, away from 
society and civilisation, face to face with 
‘nature under conditions, which called forth 
constant courage and endurance. He was 
a hater: of all, shams and affectations, and 
knew, as only those éan know who are 
‘daily face to face with death, what true 
‘courage and manhood meant. He had a 
-very: poor opinion of - Byron, with his 
stheatrical airs and cynical moods,. but for 
Shelley (whose feminine appearance might 
well have disgusted him at the outset) he 
-had’- the deepest. réverence.. Shelley, he 
‘declared, was ‘brave as a lion’; 
‘uncommonly awkward asa ‘sailor, —and 
Trelawny often had the laugh Of him there, 
as in other ways; he was..‘over sensitive, 
one who had seen no more of the waking day 
(z.e. the world’s public life) than a girl ata 
boarding, school.’ But .on the other hand 
‘true, gentle, tender, with the courage of 
a lion’, ‘he was frank and out-spoken, like 
a, well-conditioned boy, ‘well-bred and 
considerate for others, because he was 
totally devoid of selfishness and vanity.” 

“Even that cynic Byron”, he writes, ‘ac- 
knowledged . Shelley to be the best and 
-ablest man he had ever known, I have 
seen ‘them together in society and 
contrast was as marked as their characters. 
“Shelley, not thinking of himself, was as 


much at. ease as in his own home, omitting 


no occasion of obliging those whom he 
came’ in contact with,. readily conversing 
_with all or any who addressed him, irrespect- 
ive of age or rank, of dress or address. ..all 
who heard him felt the’ charm of his simple, 
earnest manner; while Byron‘ knew ‘him 
to be exempt from the egotism, the pedantry, 


There is not, At 1s 


he was 


the. 
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thé. ‘coxcombry’ and, ‘more than all, 
rivalry of authorship.” 

But the greatest. passage in Trelawney, so 
well known. that | am almost afraid: to 
quote it, 


and must be quoted in full or not at all,—. 
“The . Williamses received me in theif 
earnest, cordial manner; we had a great 
deal to communicate to. each other :’and 
were in loud and animated conversation, 
‘when I was rather put out by observing “in 
the passage, near the open door, opposite 
to where I sat, a. pair of glittering eyes 
steadily fixed on mine; it was too dark: to 


make out whom they belonged to. With the | 
‘acuteness of a woman, Mrs. Williams’ eyes 
followed the direction of. mine and going 


runs as follows--it is the descrip-. 
tion: of ‘his first interview with ‘Shelley, . 


the: : 


to. the door’ way she laughingly said ‘comé _ | 


in, Shelley, it’s only our friend Trelawney | 
just. arrived.’ 


‘like a girl, 


Swiftly gliding in, blushing 
a tall, 
both his hands:. and although I could 
hardly ‘believe, as I looked at his flushed, 
feminine and artless face, that it 
be the poet, I returned his warm pressure. 


After the ordinary greetings and courtesies 


he sat down.and listened: I was ‘silent 
from astonishment.; 
mild, beardless boy could’ be the veritable 
monster at war with all the world ?—Excom- 
municated by-the Fathers of the Church, 
deprived of his civil rights by the fiat of a 


grim Lord Chancellor, discarded by every 


member of his family, and denounced by. the’ 
rival sages of our’ literature as the founder — 


of a Satanic School? I could not believe 
it: it must be a hoax. He was. habited 
like a boy, ina: black jacket and trousers, 
which he seemed to have outgrown, or else 
his tailor, as is the custom, had most shame- 


fully stinted him in ‘sizings’.: Mrs. Williams | 
saw my embarrassment and, to rélieve me. 


asked Shelley what book he had in his 


hand ?.His face brightened and he answered 


quickly,— 

“‘Calderon’s Magico 
translating some passages in it.’ 
. “Oh, read it to us,’ 


_ “Shoved off from the shore of eon, 


place incidents that could not interest hini, 
and fairly launched on a theme that did, 
he instantly became oblivious -of every thing 
but the book in his hand.. The. masterly 
manner in, which he analysed the génius of 


thin, stripling held out 


could. 


was it possible this 


Prodz gioso.— am ' 


ss . SHELLEY'S. PERSONALITY: 


the en his fact a qeenetisen “of the 


story, and the ease with which he translated | 


into our language the most. subtle’ and 
imaginative passages of the Spanish poet, 
were marvellous, as was his command of 
the two languages. After, this touch of 
quality 1 no longer doubted his identity; 
a dead silence ensued ; pone: up l asked,— 


“Where is he ?” 

“Mrs. Williams’ said’ Who? Shelley ? Oh, 
he comes and goes like a spirit, no one znows 
when or where.’”’ - 


‘He comes and goes like a spirit, no one 
knows when and where!’ lhe words might 
almost be a summary of Shelley’ s whole life 
and character, and it is just this which 
makes the supreme difficulty either of des- 
cribing his personality or passing on him 
our own moral judgment. ‘He comes and 
goes like a spirit!’ [t is just this again that 
‘gives the unique quality to his’ poetry. His 
genius flashes forth in some perfect lyric 
and then it vanishes. It makes him after 
Shakespeare. the one undisputed master of 
lyric poetry in the English language; at 
the same time it accounts for the compara- 
tive failure of many of his longer poems. 
‘He comes and goes like a spirit!’ The 
words were also prophetic of his early 
‘death, though she who used them had no 
thought how near that death.was. A few 
days passed and the spirit life of Shelley 
had reached the goal towards which it had 
so Often strained. He had sung in as great 
elegy 5” 

“That light whose ils kindles the Universe, 
That beauty in which all things work 

and move, 
That benédiction which the eclipsing curse 
Of birth can quench not, that sustaining love 
Which through the web of being blindly wove 
By man and beast and earth and air and sea 
Burns. bright or dim, as each are mirrors of 
The fire.for which all thirst, now beams 
on me 
7 Consuming the last clouds of immortality. 
~The breath whose might I have invoked 
in song 


Descends on me: my spirit’s bark is driven © 


Fat from the shore, far from. the trembling 

throng, 

Whose aie wére never to ‘the tempest given. 

The. massy earth and sphered skies are riven ! 
I am. borne darkly fearfully afar ; : 


129, 
| Whilst, burning ear the inmost veil. 


of Heaven, 
The. aul of Adonais, like a star, 


Beacons. from the abode where the Rien 


are.” 


His last days were spent in meeting and 
making’ provision for the comfort of his old 
friend, Leigh Hunt. They had visited the 
Cathedral at Pisa together, and Leigh Hunt 
relates that while they were standing, with. 
heads bowed, listening to the organ playing 
“he warmly assented to ‘the opinion I 
expressed that a truly divine religion might 
yet be established on the earth, if charity 
were really made the principle of it, instead . 
of faith.” | 
that opinion was the longing of Shelley’s — 
heart the poems he wrote and the acts he 
performed were witnesses. The disparage- 


ment of faith with which Leigh Hunt ended -_ 


might have ‘suited Shelley’s earlier Oxford 
days, but towards the end of his short life 
we find him more and more finding i in faith * 
itself—faith in ‘the unseen, faith in immor _ 
tality, faith in God,—the strength and sup- . 
port of charity. A-deeper yearning for. the 
Divine Love is. the key-note of his later 
poems, and this is mingled with a growing 
faith and trust in God. 

The end came very suddenly. . One of his 
many: sailing excursions in his boat,—a | 
treacherous calm,—a sudden tempest, —and 
when the clouds rolled away the boat was 
gone and Shelley had perished. They found: 
him later with a volume of Keats’ poems 
doubled backward. He had evidently -been 
reading it at the moment the fatal storm : 
descended. The soul of ‘Adonais’ had. 
beckoned to him in-that last hour of death, 
as he had prophesied. 

Often in the last year he had. spoken 
earnestly to his friends of the great mystery. 
of death. ‘I hope,’ he had said, ‘but my hopes - 


-are not unmixed with fear foe what will 


befall this inestimable spirit when we 
appear to die’...“f am content”, he told 
Trelawney, “to see no further i into futurity 
than Plato and Bacon. My mind is tranquil. 

Ihave no fears and some Hopes. In our 
gross material state our faculties are cloud- 
ed; when Death removes our clay coverings 
the mystery will be solved.” And the mys- 
tery was solved for him in ‘that brief moment. 
when. he sank beneath the waves of the’ 
fathomless sea and perished, 


4 
¢ 3 | 


How. greatly the first part’ of |— 


¥ 


4 


' becomes the more inscrutable: 


+ 


ad ) 


“When we fopiemiber chat Shelley had only’ 
- reached the age of thirty and that éach year. 
his great poetic: powers were coming to’ the... 


full, the mystery of his death—accidental, 
as. we call it in our feeble human terms— 
We . cannot 
‘even ‘explain-the prodigal waste in Nature ; 
the. prodigal waste, as it appears to our 
‘mortal vision, of a 
is far more aeolceble Everything points 
‘to his own character becoming more steady 


and léss impulsive if time had been given _ 


‘him to mature. Everything points to his 


" spiritual genius working out -the discords 
. of his youth in some full harmony of mighty 
verse. But it was not to be; and-he remains ° 


the wonder and the tragedy of English-song. 

The lesson of Shelley’s life for this agé is 
“not.so much one of warning’ andof pru- 
~dence + in the light of the great and notable 
errors he committed. It is rather the lesson 


_ of lofty daring which essays, in times of 


‘change, to aim at an ideal however seeming- 
ly impossible. Infinitely nobler was Shelley's 
recklessness even, as he stumbled forward 
toward the light, than a: cold calculated 
prudence which | ‘never moves ‘out of the 


_.groove of convention because of selfish fears 


-and desires for bodily comfort. 

“The: NEP that proved too high, the nee 
for earth too hard, 

The j passion that léftthe’ ground to lose 


itself in the sky’ 


Are music sent up to. God by the poet and 
the bard. 
| Enough that He heard it once ; we shall 
ear it by and by. 
“And what is our failure here but a triumph’s 
“evidence 
Foi the fulness of the days? Have we 
' withered or agontsed ? 
Why eive was the pause prolonged but 
that singing might issue thence? 
Why’ rushed the discords in but that har- . 
mony might be prized ? 
Sorrow i is hard to bear and doubt is slow 
to clear 
Each eee says his say, his scheme of 
the weal and ° woe 


soul such as Shelley’s . 


- ee . 
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“ 


But God has a oo of us whom He whispers 
-in the ear: 

The rest may reason and gelcone: : tis 
we musicians: know.” 

“And “God's musicians’. are those’. who 


-dare to make the great venture of faith, 


not those who grovel in the dust. God 
‘whispers | in the ear’ of heroic ‘men, who 
give all they can to him with- free . and 
lavish hands. 

“High heaven ere ite ibie- 

Of nicely calculated less or more.” 

A great age calls for the’chivalry ar roman- 
tic daring, and Shelley, living in the greatest 
age of modern history, was more greatly dar- 
ing than any other poet.» We can study the 
spirit of the Revolution Period at its best, 
not in the. theatrical pages of Byron, not in 
the grossly one-sided picture of Burke, , not 
even in the half-sympathetic, half-cynical 


' pages of Carlyle, but in the: pure uae of 
Shelley. 


The Revolution’ od Bo eae: in 


India have-been saved. from bloodshed and 


massacre, from the tumbrils and: the guillo- 
tine... The’danger lies notin that direction, 
but rather in the weakening of high ideals 


-by brooding.on the memories of the past,— 


“To lend our hearts and spirits wholly >. 
To the influence of mild-eyed melancholy ; : 
To: ‘muse and brood and live again in. 

. «memory; 


“With those old faces of our infancy _ 


Heaped over with a mound of grass, 

Two handfuls of white dust, shut in, an 
urn of brass.” 
- One of the best cordials for’ such 


stioonae spirits is to read’ Shelley: .He 
has the secret of 


‘perpetual youth, and 
unconquerable hope. He sounds indeed at 
times notes of deepest gloom, but his buoy- 
ancy never forsakes him and he rises. out of 
the shadows into the sunlight, daring to 
gaze upon the ‘sun itself with -undazzled 
eyes; he never lingers in’ the darkening 
caves of song brooding and despairing. The 
heart of young India is beating with the 
throb of new life: In Shelley it. will find 
a singular response, - 
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A NOTE. ON HISTORICAL RESEARCH 


: HERE have been already published 
[ many recollections of the late 

Sister Nivedita by all those who 
had the privilege of knowing her intimately 


and coming under her influence and inspira-_ 


tion. But perhaps the best tribute we can 
yet .offer to the sacred memory of the rever- 
ed Sister is a story of the life that has just 
closed. after years of crushing toil for the 
good of this land of her adoption. 
‘example which that life afforded of sincerity, 
earnestness, and ‘self-sacrifice i in the pursuit 
of its lofty ideals is rare in any age orclime.. 
As .unfolding to some extent the real 
spirit which animated the life and work. 
of the saintly Sister, the following publica- 
tion will, I hope, be of some interest. 
communication was received by me a few 
years back and was not so long published. 
on account of its somewhat personal cha- 
racter.—-Radhakumud Mookerj:.| 


17 Bose Para Lane, 
Bagh Bazar, 


My. dear Radhakumud Babu, 

. My letter to you has grown very 
long, but it has been a great pleasure to 
write it. If. you. think other students 


‘would be helped by it, and that you ought 


therefore..to print it, I hope that at least 
you will keep the manuscript, as written for 
yourself; and see that I have an opportunity. 
‘of correcting the proofs. . 

Ever year earnest and sincere. friend, 


Nivedita of RK.-V. 


, a. In‘all that you do, be dominated by the 
moral aim. ‘Remember that Truth, in its 


fulness, is revealed, not only through the 


‘intellect, ‘but also through the heart, and 
‘the will. Never rest content,, therefore, with 
a. realisation which. is purely mental. 


a necessary sacrifice to knowledge, that a. 


Fa ’ 


discoveries are great social-events.” 


The. © 


The: 
‘ledge. 


: _ Calcutta, Feb. 4, [rg06.] | 


"visible. 
religious .idea, - reproduce as perfectly as.’ 
you can, in évery -detail, the daily life 
And 


never forget that every act of.our lives is _ 


a ae . By roe Late SisTER | Nicuniea: 


4 


man who consciously chooses a mean or 
ignoble course cannot long continue to be 
a pioneer in the march’ of his fellows on~ 
wards. © 


any path. 
It has been said that “the great scennae 


is true of all advances.in Jearning. -.We. 


labour, even to ‘win truth; not on behalf of.. 


self, but on behalf of man and‘ the fruits 
of our labour are to be given to man, not 


Only if we are always striving, in - 
every way, for.the highest that is attainable — 
-can we actually achieve enyiing: atallin. 


This 
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selfishly’ enjoyed. Better a low attainment. - 


generously shared, than a high vision seen‘ 
by oneself alone. Better,’ because more 
finally effective to the advance of know-:’ 
The result of the struggle of the 
individual in our generation ‘ought to be'the 
snap point of the race in the next: 
Never be contented: with the ideas and 
fife wisdom which are gathered in the study. 
We .are bodies, as well as minds. - We have 
other senses and other faculties, besides. 
those of language. 
as brains. Use the body, use all the senses, 
use even the limbs, in the pursuit: of :truth. 


That which is learned, not. only ‘with the 


mind, by means of manuscripts and. books, 


but also: through the eyes and the touch, by 


travel and by work, is really known. There- 


fore, if you want to understand India, ‘visit 


the great historic centres of eachage. Turn 


We have limbs, as well. 


over the earth and stroke the chiselled stones, ° 


with your own hands. 


Walk to the sight: 


that you want ‘to see, if possible, rather’ 


than ride. Ride.rather than drive. Stand 
in. the. spot; .where’ an event happened, 
even if no. trace of its occurrence is still 
If you desire to understand ‘a 


of the man to whom it .came; 
race to which it’ was 


or . the 
' familiar. 


To. 
understand. the Buddhist ct eal go. out: 
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and beg.. To understand Aurangzébe, sit - 


in the mosque at Delhi, and pray there the 
prayers of the Mohammedan. 
formations are your study, be sure to work, 
to experiment, as well as'to learn. Verify 
each truth, test each idea, that .comes to 
you. Whatever you seek, bend every facul- 
- ty on its achievement. ‘What you believe, 
make yourself to it as dough kneaded by 


_the baker, as clay worked by the potter, as 


the channel to the water of the river. 
Spurn ease.. Never rest content. Make 
‘'thought into sensation; sensation into 
experience; experience into knowledge. 
. Let knowledge become character. Glory in 
suffering. By what your work costs you, you 
_ may know its possible value to the world. 

' 3. Never forget the Future. “By means of 
the Past to understand the Present, for the 
conquest of the Future.” Let this be your 
motto. Knowledge without a purpose is 
“meré pedantry. . Yet at the same time, the 
intrusion of self-interest upon’-the pursuit 
of knowledge, must be turned aside, as with 
the flaming sword. Purpose, moral purpose, 
others-regarding purpose, .is the very anti- 
thesis-of self-interest. 


Release the energy that belongs to these 
~ worlds, and let it find a higher function, in 
aiding you to your self-chosen goal. 

_4. And now comes the question of the 
scope of your work, the question of what you 
are actually todo. Ontwo points! know you 
to be clear,—first, you are determined, what- 
ever you do, through it to serve the Indian 
Nationality; and second, you know that to 
do this, you must make yourself a world- 
authority in that particular branch of work. 
On these two points, therefore, I do not 
need to dwell. 7 | 

With regard.to the actual field of labour, it 


has long, I think, .been determinéd amongst: 


us that India’s assimilation of the modern 
spirit may be divided into three elements, 
‘which-she has not only to grasp but also to 
democratise. These are: Modern Science; 
JYndian History; and the World-Sense or 
Geography,—Synthetic Geography. 

. 5. Now in whichever of these you choose 
your own task, most of your intellectual 
pleasure must come from the others. If you 
were a worker in Science, you. might read 
a good deal of History, in interesting forms, 
as recreation. ‘-Andso on..One of the modes 
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Or, if social | 


. young though it be,—1s true. 


Refuse to be drawn . 
into personal, social or doctrinal disputes. © 
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democratized ‘is just this. The historical 
epoch, for ‘instance, that is opened up by 
the scholar is immediately appropriated and 
clothed with flesh, by the novelist, the poet 
and the dramatist. Scott’s novels have been 


by which a:line of high research becomes _ 


one of the chief factors in the creation of . 


‘the modern spirit. And you’ do not reed | 
_to be told what poetry has done for the - 


popularising of Buddhist research amongst 
the English-speaking peoples. 7 


6. But whatever you do, plunge into it 


heart and soul. Believe that; in-a sense, it 
alone,—-this modern form of knowledge, 


no prepossessions, no prejudices. Do not.try, 
through it, to prove that your ancestors 


understood all things, but manfully deter- 


mine to add its mastery to the intellectual 
realm of. your ancestor's 
I see this vice on all hands. 
gine that.it is “national” to. reply when 
told something new that ought to. thrill 


them through and through, “Ah yes, | am. 


Carry into it 


descendants, . 
People ima-s 


<y 


familiar with that in Sanskrit, or from the 


Mahabharata, or from the sayings of such 
and such-a Sadhu.” And there their thought 
ends. Thisis pure idleness and irreverence, 
Such recognition kills thought, and coffins 
it: if offers it no homein which to dwell, 
no garden in which to grow |! The man who 
would. conquer new realms intellectually 
must never look back,.except to find. tools. 


The man who would see Truth face to face: 


must first wash his eyes in dew, unused by 
human kind. Afterwards, when the task 
is done, when vou come home laden ‘with 


your spoils, you may perform the great 


sacrifice of reverence.’ You may tally this 
and that, amongst your own discoveries, 
with this and that amongst the utterances 
ofthe forefathers, and find, in an extasy of 
reconciliation, that you have gone . by the 


same road as they, only calling the mile-- 


stones by different names. But today’ set 
your face sternly towards the tabulation of 
difference, towards the new, the strange, the 
unproven, and undreamt. You will prove 


yourself the true son of your father, not by . 


wearing garments of their fashions but by 
living their life, by fighting with’ their 
strength. Concentration and renunciation 


are the true differentiae of the Hindu mind, 


not certain subjects of study, ora pre-occupa- 
tion with Sanskrit.. / — - 


. ; 
casas onbatin. FE 


"Already you have. progressed i in the direc’ 


_is to be supposed therefore that. your work. 
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‘And now: on to “the subject cae 


tion of History and Indian “Economics. It 


‘itself will be somewhere in this region. But 


side by side. with your own specialism—in 


-and ‘Lecky as well as Gibbon. 


which you will faithfully do, with’your train-. 


ed habits, what Prof. Jadunath Sarkar calls 


“Spade-work”—d6 not forget’ to interest, 


yourself in subjects as a whole. If you take 
up Geography, read. History for recreation, 
but be a’ great geographer, like Reclus. 
lf you take up History, do not forget to read 
Reclus’ Universal Geography, and ‘every 
other synthetic, work that you can find. 
The mind seeks: energy by ‘reposing i 

‘synthesis, or unity, and uses the ‘energy so 


‘acquired, in analytical or specialistic fields. 


Again if Indian-History be your work of 
research, read the finest European treatises 
on. “Western History. They may not always 


‘be valuable for their facts, but they are: 


priceless for their, method. Read Buckle 
.And read 
the great Frenchmen if youcan, It is said 
that Bossuet’s short work on the movement 


- of History, written fora Dauphin of France, 


- of Michelet. 


was the spark that set the soul of Napoleon 
on fire. I have not yet read it, but I hope to 
do so. I hope also.to read Condorcet and 
Lamartine, and more than I have yet done 
About Comte, I'feel unable to 


advise’ you. I believe fully that his has 


‘been the ‘gréatest mind ever devoted to 


istory. But whether his treatment of the 
subject is as valuable as his’ conclusions, 
J'am' unable to tell ; you. For my own part, 


_I have hitherto only ‘been able to grasp a 
little bit at a time, and with regard to 


the thousands of questions that are in my 
mind, I can not even tell whether he has 
given definite answers to them’or not. 
Yet the two books that I have lent you, by 
English  positivists,—“‘The Meaning of 
History” —and “The New Calendar of Great 
Men,’—seem to me, though very popular, 


_ yet extremely profound. As I have already 


™ pointed out to you, the short .essays with 


_which each division of the latter book is 


introduced, and the connectedneégs of the 


- treatment ‘of each life with others, are to 
my mind worth their weight in gold. 


In Indian History,.such a point of: view is 
conspicuous by: its absence. Some writers 
are interested in Buddhist India (if indeed 


not. 
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oe have any ‘ight to eas such -a term) . 
and 


some in various stages of Mahratta 
or Sikh or Indo-Islamic History, or- what 
But- who-has caught:.the palpitation 
of the Indian heart- beat through one and | 
all of these? It is India that makes Indian. © 
History glorious. It 1s India that makes 
the whole joy of the Indian places. I felt — 


this, when I- was at Rajgir, and saw so - 


plainly, shining through the Buddhist period, | 
the outline and colour. of an earlier India 
still—the . India of the Mahabharata. 
And the other day amongst the ruins at 
Sanchi, when a lady who had been in Egypt 
turned and said to me, “If you: think so 
much of 2000 years, what would you ‘think 
of 4ooo?” [I said “I care nothing for 2000,! 
Even Sanchi 1 is but a heap of stones. But 
this strength is in the Indian people still!” - 
Are you the man who can catch this truth, 
and justify it before the whole world by 7: 
the mingling of stern ‘scholarship, with 
poetic warmth? Better still, are you the.’ 
man who can make India herself feel it ? 
An Upanishad of the National History 
would make eternal foundations for the 
Indian nationality, in the Indian heart, the 
only world in which the nationality can be. 


built enduringly. Or do you lean .rather: 


to the economic side of your studies ? If so, 
do not allow yourself to become a. mere. 
specialist on statistics, and still more earn- 
estly guard yourself against. being the one 
person in the world who knows all that is 
to be known about India’s grievances, | 
and- knows nothing else. Every country * 
and every community’ in’ the world has 
grievances, and grievances against certain 
definite other persons and: communities also. 
To think of our mistakes and weaknesses as 
our grievances against another, 1s to post- 
pone indefinitely the day of setting. them 
right. The active, the aggressive, attitude 
is quite different. Accepting the.past—and 
if you wish to be proud of some of your an- 
cestors’ ‘deeds, you must be calmly prepared 
to suffer for éthers. The law of. opposites 
will hold here, as elsewhere !—the question, 
is, what is to be done next? Even the 
science of economics may be made moral, 
may be made constructive. -The doctrine 
that man always does what pays him, is: 
vulgar. nonsense. In fact the. highest men 
are rather attracted to the opposite extreme, 


‘of doing ears what does” not Beye 
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~ Ruskin,’ Wicksteed and ‘the Fabians, 


amongst English writers, may help one to 
a true viewpoint for economics, for these 
have felt the wholeness of human interests, 
‘through the specialism. 
“ofthe subject, you must read many books. 


‘But the morality and wholesomeness of - 


. human love, in it, you will shafe with very 
few, and those nearly always’ representa- 
' tives of some cult or othér, which teaches 
- the love and service; instead of the exploiting 
‘and extermination, of human beings, as 
the highest and most permanent joy of man. 
There is however a third subject which you 
might take up, and feed from both-your 


studiés, of Indian History and Indian Eco-. 
~ nomics. I allude to - Soczology, or the study. 


of society. This term was the creation of 
. Comte, but was popularised by Herbert 
Spencer, a very different person. Spencer 
‘and a host of other writers. have gone into 
‘the subject, through the study of Customs, 
in which there can be little doubt that the 
_ history of society is chiefly written. Comte 
‘regarded it rather from the point of view 
of an organism having a meaning, a 
responsiblity, anda destiny. He saw the 


. whole spirituality of man in every human 


being of every human race! And many 
writers have attempted to work out theories 
of. society, by comparing those of men 
with those of ants and bees and so:on. 
_ . King. of modern sociologists is perhaps 
.Kropotkin, with his book on Mutual Ard 
published by Heinemann, in -which he works 
‘out the idea that mutual aid, co-operation, 
‘self-organisation, have been. much stronger 
factors than the competition of fellows, in 
- the evolution of high forms of life and in 


the determining of success for the commu-_ 


‘ 


Now this is surely a line of thought and 
research, which is most important to the 
'- question of Nationality. In my own opinion, 


WILL WAR 


HE question with which we start and 
which we shall discuss does, indeed, 
provoke a smile, for it appears to all 

'as purely academic and having no. chance 


+ 
1 


For the technology 


anything else, erm] 
_ the end, clearly the end also determines the 


struggle that there is. 


EVER END? 
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we .are entering here :on- a new period, in 


which Mutual Aid; Co-operation, Self-or gant- 


sation 1s to be the motto, and we want, 
not only determined workers, but also great 
leaders, equipped with all the knowledge 
that is to be had and, therefore capable of 
leading usin thought. Is.it true that an ~ 
industrial society represents. the highest 
social formation? If so, is it equally. true 
that it is always based upon an antecedent 
military? “From the military, through the 


active,’ to the industrial,’ some one said to 


me the other day. We stand here on the 
verge of great questions.. Yet one thing 
would seem clear—only a people who are 
capable of industrialism, are capable of 
If the beginning determines - 


beginning, the struggle to become fully 
industrialised is as high as the highest : 

Even to write thé History of India, 
even to set down clearly the problems which - 
that history involves, [ have long: felt that 
we must first have experts in sociology,-— 
men who can at'a glance assign toa social 
group its possible age in prehistoric chro- 
nology. We want after that, and combined -. 
with it, those to whom the History of the 
early Asiatic. Empires, Chaldean, Assyrian, 
Tartar, Pelasgian, Egyptian, Phoenician, 


is an open ‘book., And, lastly, we want 


those who are competent to look out upon 
the future and determine towards what 
goal, by what line upon the. trackless ocean, 
the great ship of national well-being is to. 
be navigated. 

Are-you to be a solitary student ? Or are 
you ore of those most happy and’ most 
fruitiul workers who can call about them 
fellow-captains and fellow-crewsmen to toil — 
along the same lines and exchange the 
results of thought? . . 


of its being answered in the affirmative in | 
the near or distant future. There are’ of 
course ample grounds for this view of the - 
question, The ‘most . outstanding social 


—_~ 


tee enw, 
* * 


Pied 
. 


event in Europe i in our own’ time has. been - 


the failure of the peace‘movement. It is 
true that there have been successive peace 
conferences at the Hague and no doubt 
there will be many more in the future but 


the fact remains that we have so-far seen 


™ 


J. 


only the baffling of peace advocates and an’ 
enormous increase of armaments in nearly 


every country in Europe. 
Again,- we cannot overlook the insistent 


“fact that despite most solemn and sacred 


engagements at the Hague, the nations of 
Europe will cynically lay them aside and 
plunge into war whenever they will think 


‘that their interests are at stake or they can 
' be 
’ As evidence of this fact, 


improved by aggression or conquest. 
we have only to 
recall the two most fearful and prolonged 
wars of our own time, namely, the South 


_ African War and the Russo-Japanese War. 


And we can strengthen this evidence by 
adding the case of the shameful and uni- 


" versally condemned war that is at prasent 


going on in Tripolt. 

But there are other grounds as well for 
thinking that the question we have asked 
at the beginning is of a purely academic 
nature. It is known to everybody that 
hardly any serious attention is paid to the 
peace movement. It: is true that ruling 
monarchs and responsible statesmen, not 
infrequently, give expression to the most 
ardent and anxious desire for peace but 
nevertheless the , fact cannot be gainsaid 
that every year witnesses a progressive 


‘increase of discrepancy between what they 
say and what they do. 


Since the first peace 
conference at the Hague there has been a 
rapid and overwhelming increase of arma- 
ments in nearly every country in the West 
and with it an astonishing change of atti- 
tude of the popular mind. -The ordinary 
peace advocate is looked upon with derision ; 
his activities are taken as the harmless play 
of a faddist; the peace. meetings at the 
Hague are beginning: to be considered as 
pleasant social functions where statesmen 


pious opinions and when the German 
Emperor or the President of the United 
States makes a speech advocating ‘peace, 
the average man thinks that the speech is 
made just becatise it is fashionable to talk 


-of peace and he is not wrong ‘because he 


finds ee next day. that the German Aenperor 
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of different countries meet and’ exchange. 
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addvéssing hig saigien says, “We must keep 
our-powder dry.” 

_Thete is hardly any responsible politician 
or statesman ‘in the West who does not 
know that he will be torn to pieces by his. 


people if he is seriously minded to try- and 


reduce the armaments of his own country. 
He knows that his effort will be futile and 
if he is sincere and honest -he generally » 
consoles himself with the reflection that he - 
must wait till-sane and rational views | 
on war prevail among the nations of Eu- 
rope. And if he is dishonest or a politician 
first and everything else. afterwards, he: 
knows that the easiest. way of gaining 


popularity is to constantly harp on ‘the 


necessity of increased armaments and des-_ 
cribe in lurid colours the dire calamity 
which would befall his own country if more 
money is not Spent in increasing the sinews 
of war. And it is a matter of common 
knowledge that great electoral contests are 
sometimes decided solely on the question 
of increase of armaments, and to the unscru- 
pulous politician, a war panic is a powerful 
weapon, which he uses with. considerable 
dexterity in order to gain power and popu- 
larity. 3 
Perhaps it may also be said, with some ” 


-degree of certainty, that the. baffling ‘of 7 


German Social Democrats, which is an out- 
standing event in Europe in-our.day, is due 
not so much to the inferiority of their Own- 
creed as to a fear in the popular mind ° 

Germany that should the Social Democrats 
get the machinery of government in their 


hands they would reduce armaments and - 


expose their country to danger and calamity. 
In England, the impression one gets is that 
the vast majority of the people will never 
give its vote in favour-of a socialist govern- 
ment, because armaments would be reduced 
and the position of. the empire would be © 
made weaker, 

This, then, is the situation by which the 
pacifist is confronted and at present his 
activities, such as they are, meet with 
absolute and dismal failure. 

But failure-and bewilderment may present 
as stern a demand for thought as the most 
successiul movement and in some respects’ 
the demand has been well answered.. A 
remarkable and epoch-making book .by 
Norman Angell has set people to think that 
the time may not be far distant when we 
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hight yet see ‘the. sal of | war. 
~ book (bécause’ its ‘size is most ‘modest)-is 
now, published under the name of 


This ‘little 
“The 


Great Illusion”, and it desérves to be read 


~- 


- by; millions of men, for it strikes'a most 
The author’ 
‘eaves the ordinary argument of the peace. 
_advocate severely alone. . 


original. line of’ thought. 


He knows by 


bitter experience the futility of that argu- 


-and it fell absolutely flat. 


ment. In 1903. he wrote a book on war 
dwelling on the moral aspect of the case 
He has since 


become wiser and _ his “Great Illusion’, 


hardly talks of peace ér morality. Before 


‘ we, deal with Mr. Norman Angell’s novel 


-csion which it contains, 
hesitatingly accepts the. proposition 


pacifist.so’easily breaks down. 


labour the time and. energy 
preying upon each other, the permanent 
_gain-would more than offset the occasional 
_ booty. This, in anutshell, is the argument 
It will be seen that. 


conquest. 
‘spotin his argument. 
*. some material advantage then why blame ‘it . 


argument for. peace, let us understand 
clearly-'why the ordinary argument of the 
What does 


the pacifist ‘say? He says that it is quite 


true that the: victorious*party in a struggle 
for. political 
‘matérial advantage over the ‘party which 


predominance gains some 
is conquered but what we plead is that if 
the two part:-s, were to devote to honest 


devoted to 


of the peace advocate. 
it. breaks -down beacuse of one fatal admis- 
The pacifist un- 
that 
some - material. advantage is gained by 
‘This ‘admission is the weakest 
If “war does bring 


at all? Is it-not common knowledge that in 


.‘spheres other than those of. international 


‘in railroading, fishing, 
-will bring a shudder as sharp as that which 


rivalry:the ra¢e is to the swift and the battle 


‘to the strong? Industrialism, commercialism 


is as’ full of horrors'and cruelties as war 
itself, A glance at the casualty statistics 
mining, seamanship 


‘ comes from a study of the most dreadful 


war news. Again, human nature - being 
what it is, it is futile to expect that while 
it is. possible to seize a tangible advantage 


+ by a-man’s strong right arm, that arm will 


remain ‘idle or employ itself otherwise. 
What is the universal experience of human 
nature? When a man’s self-interest or what 
he deems to be his self-interest is concerned, 
does he pay any heed to , strict moral. prin- 
ciples? With a ‘few rare “exceptions, he 


mete: eas aes 


difficult to ‘find, 


‘4 
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ee it may = said without | 
any hésitation that hardly’ any great idea 
or movement is influenced by-an appeal-'to- 


Justice or morality. Would any politician, 


who is not an impatient idéalist, ever think 
of appealing. in the name of justice or: 
morality? Protectionism ‘in. England:and - 
trust-promotion in America are at present - 


great and absorbing questions. But does any 


politician in either country seriously believe 
that any appeal in the name of electoral * 
purity or strict morality..to. protectionists . 
and trust-promoters that they should drop 
their respective movements, would not fall, 
naturally enough; on deaf ears? We need. 
not labour this point any further.’ It.nust. 
be quite apparent that too much insistence ~ 
on morality has been the cause of the 
failure of the peace movement. The’ ideal 
of the pacifist has come to be regarded as 
a counsel of perfection which’ may very™ 
properly adorn a peroration but is hardly, 
suitable for those who are engaged in di+ 
recting the: practical affairs of “the world. 
In'a word, the peace movement has been 
thoroughly discredited. The discredit of 
the peace movement has made people some- 
what over-anxious to ayoid discussing the 
possibilities of ‘peace and” the strength of | 
Mr. Norman: Angell’s argument -lies- in the © 


act that it leaves peace severely alone. His 


whole argument put in a nutshell is this :-— 


‘War conditions have changed. Nations have 
become so inter-dependent that it iS an economic im- 
possibility for one nation to seize or destroy the. wealt 
of another or for one nation to enrich itself by the 
ruin of another." 


He elaborates this argument, with admir- 
able lucidity, directness of expression and 
a wealth of detail and it 1s°:no exaggeration . 


‘to say that should his novel plea for peace 


receive a wide and universal acceptance, 
it would mark a tremendous revolution in 
thought. 3 


_ Let us now see. -how the elaboration of 
his argument proceeds. He illustrates his 
argument mainly by taking. the ‘case of a. 
war between England and Germany. Even 
of Frederic Harrison, than whom.a more. 
ardent’ and sincere peace advocate it 1s 
shrieks in terror at the 
appalling. catastrophe which he ‘foresees 
would take place in the event of England | 


being beaten in a war with Germany... Mr, ° 


Norman Angell begins by try ing t to combat 


Europe as-they exist to-day. * The: proposi-": 
“tions into which, vhe splits. uP his: “main 


approximating’ “that, 


; another, since 
existence, of natural wealth and a popula- 


a 
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“this view and he demoristrates’ ‘its. incorfect- | 
shess by an exposition of the political: facts of . 


eg aot aré these : a 

(t) An’ extent: of devastation,” 
which 
preshadows is a physical impossibility. “No 


nation can in our day by military conquest: 


permanently or for any cosiderable -period 
destroy or -greatly damage the ‘trade of 
trade depends upon the 


“tion capable of working it. 


. 
. 


“and déstruction of credit, German ‘capital 
; would, because of’ the internationalisation . 


by 


and” ‘delicate interdependence of European 
credit-built. finance and: _ industry, 


(2) } In the case of a German invasion of 
Encland rf there isa. disturbance of capital. 


also’ 
‘disappear in large-part and: the chaos would’ 


me 
Mr. Harrison — 


~ 
ee 


Reh, 


F 
. . ‘8 = 
" 7 z ie oo te & ' Sia a 


ees to a greatvextent upon. its political 
“Is the. com~'* 
“mercial prosperity ‘of the smaller. ‘Nations: im | 
: Europe below-.that. of the: great nations ?. 
‘A study of facts.and statistics discloses that: 
the trade per capita. of the small nations 
isiin.excess.of the trade per capita’ of the. 


-power. is: wholly ancorrect. 


great. Thus the 3 per cents. of powerless 


‘Belgium are ‘quoted at’96 and’ the. 3 per 


| cents. of powerful Germany at 82; the’. 
‘percents. of the Russian Empire 
‘possesses . an army. of something ‘like. four — 


competé in’ all the ‘tharkets’ of the world, 
“successfully ‘with those of _ Germany. 
-France.. ” 


. only be put an end to by removing. the cause 


X 


which had produced it. 


(3) The’ exaction: of tribute from 2 a-con- 


quered - people has- become an economic 

| Coe) if they care to resist it. Sa 
(4) Damage. ‘could only be inflicted by 

an. invader as a-‘means of punishment costly - 


to: ‘himself or as ‘the result of an unselfish 


and expensive | desire to inflict ae for the | 


‘there joy of inflicting it.. 


(5) It is a physical and economic ims: 


possibility to capture the external or carry- 
dng, trade. of a nation by military conquest. 


Nor can a. conqueror destroy the competi-- 


Ns of -a.conquered nation by annexing 
his _ competitors. would 
Saab him. 


(6): The: wealth, 


its political power. : 
-(7) No nation’, could ean any nena ee 


“by the: conquest’.of the British Colonies and _ 


' Great: Britain ‘could not, suffer material 
damage by. their ‘loss. 


still conipete 


prosperity’ and well- 
‘being of a nation depend in no way upon. 


‘merchants would still have :to meet’ 


which 


million are .quoted at 81, while the 34 per 


cents: -of Norway, ‘which has hardly an army 


atall are quoted ‘at 102. Again. Norway 


destroy the competition of, :a . conquered 


if Germany conquéred Holland, - German 


the 
competition of Dutch merchants and “on 
keener. terms than, originally,® because the 
‘Dutch merchants ‘would be: 
German's customs lines. 


and.: 


The idea that a‘ conqueror ‘ean, 
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cm 


has relatively to ‘population. a  gréater- 
‘carrying’ trade ‘than ‘Great ‘Britain, and 
Dutch, Swiss) and- Belgian - merchants 


‘nation is a complete delusion.:; Forinstance 


r 
« 


Within’. oe : 


It may be said that'the enjall states owe | 


their security to’ the varidus treaties guaran- 


‘teeing their heutrality. But.if this is ‘true, . 


‘what are we -to- say. of the annexatron: of 


. Bosnia -and Herzegovina by Austria? What 


These are the points - ahieh Mr. Angell ; 


” discusses - int order to’ -prove 


the. validity 
of his: argument. 


‘It’ is not. possible nor is 


. it our purpose to give a complete summary 


: 


of ‘what ‘he says. -But we will place before 
the reader a few.facts which will cause. him 
‘to think and perhaps 't to revise ‘some of his 
‘notions. ° 

The prevailing. notion that he wealth, 
pe aa ance owell-being of” a nation 


Par) 
4 a a . 


. The 


“already come. 


_are the facts ‘of ,that’ shameful proceeding ? 


Inspite of the most solemn engagefnents 
entered into. with the other. ‘European’ 
powers, © Austria took advantage of the 


struggle for civilization in which the new: 


Turkish Government was engaged to annex 


Bosriia and Herzegovina, which it-had given. 
aD absolute undertaking not todo. T herefore, | 
‘it will be seen that: tréaties do not'Afford 


Its: 
Security lies -in thé'-fact that its conquest” 


the - small - ‘state. 


any protection “to 
would bring’ no profit to the conqueror. 
disillusionment ‘with regard to the 
annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina. has 
One paper says :—~ 
“The annexation has cost us millions, was'a gréat 
disturbance to our trade and it is impossibe.-to Eau 
to one single benefit that has resulted.’’ . 
People talk of the: annihilation of 
Germany by England or vice versa. Let. us 


. ‘consider for a moment’ what ‘would actually 
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happen if ane of hes were to take place. 
If England could annihilate Germany, it 
would annihilate such an important section, 
of, its debtots as to create. hopeless panic in 
London and such panic would so. react on 
its ‘own trade that it would bein no sort 
' Of ‘condition’ to take the place which 
Germany had. previously occupied in neutral 
markets, leaving aside the question that by 
such annihilation a market equal to that of 
Canada and South Africa would be destroy- 
ed. Similarly in the case of a German 
invasion of England, the chaos in Germany 
‘would .be perhaps as great as that in 
England. | 


| The reader will find in the book many 
facts and points like these and they are 
. suré to stimulate his interest in the subject. 
Let’ Us now consider what. will happen if 
there is a wide and universal acceptance 
of Mr, Angell’s argument for peace. Will 
war altogether. cease ? Will the building of 
Dreadnoughts be at once stopped? Will 
"conscription and, maintenance of huge 
. armies be done away with? Will all disputes 
be henceforth settled by arbitration? These 
and varidus other questions come to our 
mind in perplexing disarray and while on 
the one’ hand there is a buoyant hope for 


- the future in reading Mr. Angell’s book there - 


is on the other, a creeping. fear that perhaps 

this novel and convincing argument may . 

not suffice fo‘bring about uhiversal peace. 
Of course, the foolish™ fear of a German 


outside, Europe will 


y 


invasion of England ‘or vice. versa or’ the 


idea of conquering British Colonies will no. 


doubt disappear. Also it may be confident- 
ly asserted that no war by one country 
upon another in Europe is at. all likely to 
take place. But is it certain that no war 
take place? What 
argument and guarantee are ‘there that the 
nations of Europe will not scramble and 
fight for territorial possessions in Asia and 
Africa ! While it may be perfectly true that 
the loss of the British Colonies will‘not 
cause any material damage to Great Britain, 
it cannot be said that the loss'of a Depend- 
ency 


either. Mr. Angell does not touch . these 


Colonies and:as regards these he succeeds 
admirably | 
absolutely | futile. 


ote 
aie 


like India will make no difference - 


' questions ; he confines his argument strictly | 
to the countries in Europe and the British. 


in. convincing us that war iS *; 
But it: 1s obvious. that® 


unless he enlarges the scope of his argument ° 


or deals otherwise with the. fears. and 
misgivings that naturally come to one’s 
mind he will not get what he and the vast 


majority of men and women in every’ coun- 


try wish for, namely Universal Peace. 

‘Let us hope that the peace movement 
put upon a different and practical basis by 
Mr. Angell’s novel argument will:regain some 
measure of confidence:and it will be shewn 
that not only is war futile in Europe but 
it is futile as well outside Europe. 
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SISTER NIVEDITA 


ISTER Nivedita a I both Bai eecd 


_strongly in spiritual communion. It. 


was but seldom that we could hope to 
meet one: another, but we knew that spiri- 
“tually we were never separated, and that 
whenever either of us realized the presence 
of God, the absent friend also became rea- 
lized as.present, This has been particularly 
the case lately; it was for mea preparation 
‘for realizing the new phase ‘of being into 


which. the Sister was so soon to pass. I. 
And now: 
_ that. I gather up a few of the reminiscences - 


cannot feel, that lhave lost her. 


which I treasure of her, I feel that Lam 


repaying a small part of the debt which - 


I owe her. It is likely that others will 


claim the same privilege, but it is not pro-- 


bable that many ministers of the Anglican 


Church or professors of Christian theology 
will be among the number. 

It was The Web of. Indian -Life which 
brought us spiritually together. The book 
fascinated me; 1 had never before seen 
India described from the inside. 
to her as warmly as | felt, at- the same 


if wrote 


« — 


time drawing her attention to the criticisms. 


Po — 7, SISTER NIVEDITA 


which some dry-as-dust erofeuse: 
brought against Her views. of history. She 
“replied in glowing. terms, at the same. time 
answering my inquiry as to “the best sources 
of information for Hindu religion in its 
noblest form. She pointed me to the 
Bhagavad Gita and to the Lectures of the 
Swami Vivekananda. his produced a 
revolution in my view of.the capacity of 
Hindu religion for adapting itself progres- 
sively to the spiritual needs of Indians, and 
for contributing elements of enormous value 
to the purification, enrichment, and re-inter- 
pretation of Christianity. As yet,this capacity 
of Hinduism for helping Western religion is 
not generally granted, nor is the eminence 
of Vivekananda as. a forerunner of some 
greater helper of mankind at all widely 
recognized. Sister Nivedita knew this; 

she was the victim of no illusion. She was 


Ealso well aware that I looked for help to 
_ the Aryan East, and especially to her and 


y 


profound i impression on any people. 


‘her Master, and this may have been the 
chief reason why she paid me in the daz- 
zling coin’ of affection, reverence, 
gratitude for the sympathy which I de- 
' lighted to express-to her. 


_ It was not, of course, all at once that I° 
came to this 


high reward. 
-acquamtance it was, that iansloened. our 
original somewhat vague goodwill into an 
imperishable friendship. Of this friendship 
I have’ many monuments in the shape of 
beautifully expressed and altogether charm- 
ing letters. From this friendship-garland 
I select a passage which throws light on her 
mental picture of her guru. It is” dated 


April 7th, r9t0o— 3 


‘TI cannot say that the Swami desired to make a 
He always had 
the air of a messenger—as if his great interests were 
behind. him, or as if he. were listening, and telling 
what he heard. He had a royal sort of air, yet no 
ambition, apereitly> As if pennies he were too 
proud. : 


“OF course " was not eee in Christian exegesis. 
He was wonderfully apt in quoting the Bible,...... think 


one may say that he doubted the historicity of the © 


story, but worshipped the ideal revealed. Of course 
he felt that he Aad seen Christ—the Incarnation of the 
_ Divine Compassion—and lived with Him, 
person of his own Master.” 


“That is what one always comes back CO... One 
has seen with one’s eyes, down here in this human 
world! The story told in the Gospels may not be true. 
But who knows? Were there perhaps a hundred 
. Christs, all kaleidoscoped into one great Figure? It is 
far more likely than that here was never One,” 


had ; 


and. 


- Personal . 


in the 


ay never’ ‘oid you how, last, year when my mother 
ea. away in a little Vorkstiire parish, we owed infinite 
things to our clergyman. He had béen under your 
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own father’s influence at Oxford, and his mind seemed *, 


so broad, and at the same time so helpful and fine!” 


‘IT have added the last paragraph because 
it helps to show that by devoting herself to 
the highest interests of India Sister Nivedita 
did not think that she ‘was cutting herself 
off from the higher life of the West. This 
indeed is obvious from her 
writings, and it is also written large on 
every page of her letters to me. In the 
very first of thosé letters she begs me if I 
ever met a clergyman who: did much‘to 
mould her in her early womanhood, to 


‘assure him that she-was still true to cons- 
‘ clence. 


.. She was also, wher in’ Oxford, no 
Jess pleased to address gatherings of English 
girls than those of Indian undergraduates. 


Her favourite idea certainly was that the. 


East and the West were not doomed -to 
remain eternally apart, but that - each 
should learn from the other. 


think that the Jews were the only éxperts 


deserving to be consulted’ by, the West. 


In-the field of. 


religion, however, she—of course—did not. 


published | 


How much she might have helped Western 


students of religion, by her writings! 
It was in a time of trouble so great that 


I cannot speak of it here, that I, learned to™ 


know the fulk beauty of Sister Nivedita’s 
character. 


days, done so much for the Sister, and who 
passed away last: 
(Massachusetts) tenderly nursed by.Nivedita; 
—Mrs.. Ole Bull. 


visit. Before many days had elapsed, she 
was by my side. Her letters at this, time 


are full of suggestive teaching with a view. 
It was now that I became . 


to “realization.” 
possessed, through her kindness, of her two 
beautiful little books, Love and Death and 
Kali the Mother. It was, now, tdo,. that, to 
comfort 
Indian chant which she had learned | from 
her Master. 


Naturally she loved India most; the 


descriptions given of it in The Web are 
inspired by love—the love of one who has 


taken a new mother-land. But her letters, 


to me‘contain many.references of warm 
affection to, the. old ‘home, For instance, 


She was then in London ‘as He 
guest of that kind friend who had, in early’ 


winter in Cambridge. 


No sooner did she hear. 
of my trouble than she offered an immediate ’ 


me, she intoned that impressive 


- 


. January, Ig16—. A ae ee ae 


_ "Soon: the: snow-drops ee the spring-buds. will all 
. be out in England. And we can picture you, “resting * 
* in the shadow of. the eternities, whether in, your: Oxford ' 
study ‘orin the suiilight- patches -‘in the- parks, ‘Tt is: 
‘, wonderful to be, able to. ‘picture stich corners of’ ‘peace.’ 


i Peace is.also’ the’ key-note of a ‘scene from | 


her Indian travels: .described by the Sister 
, in this:very yeat (May 23) oe oe 


| “How L ‘wish’ I could send. you a little. sense. of. the’ 
vastness ‘and ’ wild’ grandeur of’. these motintains! As ° 
‘we came along’ the. way, through’ pine-woods,.. and 
‘often: along. roads: shaded - ‘on ;two sides. by’: deodar.. 
.--eedars, every now and then; ‘passing some .temple or 
_ pilgrim ' “shrines: | thought of you, ‘and wished so much | 
vythat ‘IT could send, you a-vision. of it! But after all, 
yall. peace is one, and your study” in. beautiful Oxford 
a8 .oné ‘with all this‘ancient sanctity, inasmuchds both . 
‘ alike aré but.ihe:abodes of aspiring meditating. ‘souls. *. 
The ° mountains, $0" definitely . associated with -this. 
_ thought i in, ue, are: led less SO, Bernas: than your. 
own “cells.” oS 4 ret 


Ins thie same. “tetier Pe let-‘me into the * 
“coursé of, her’ private studiés, What’ she 
tells, me; | however, is of ‘more than personal: 
. interests, : She | ‘says, ee : 


t, aot 


ee ‘havéxBeen: waiking” lately. on ldnehine ‘ike 
_ an analysis‘of ‘the:-,sources of Hindu. mythology, and 
‘behind the Aryan Vedas. I find the Animal Epos, ‘and . 
- the Planetary Epos, ‘and’ theSacred ‘Free; arid the’- 


+ Divine Mother, all . early and. perfectly. détachable - 


religious motifs. How ae ane how. obvious’ 


cit all isd” : 


: Later. on, abe: tells ‘me, Aout hee Sans 
_ * pictuites, aiid the . strong:‘impression ' made 
by Tilak’s: book ;.she” had beén. teading - 
the- Orion... Her’ studies. led her. 
‘ancient /India to ancient ‘Arabia, and Thad 
the pleasure of sending” hér a small’ book 
_by. a, German. scholar on that, little known 
. Country, ‘It was all ‘the’ outcome: of her 
fondness for symbolism. — * 


. “How. ean: ‘lL thank .you ‘enough for your beautiful . 

-, book?...... There’ were long years ‘of my life. when , 
such’ a.book as this was the only thing: I’. craved. 
Then I thought ;thése subjects were beyond.me. I | 
‘+ iniagined. that the. mixture ‘of, sentiment and early. 
2 prepossession: Would ‘make them impossible to,untavel. 
 T’“found’-a* foreign scripture relatively simple ‘and - 
‘uncoloured.. And now T find that ‘order, and cledrness ~ 
‘may reign-even here!.’”’ 

~~ ¥ou Bake Christianity seem so really Asiatic And. 
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take’: ee foe ai ieiter written in. “mids 


‘+ one’ tyho' ran up and down’ ‘the’ world,-—-then “in 


: my great. trouble! 


from - 


rere 


p ‘ 
t 1 U 
. . e 
£ i 4 
. . + 
* 


i ‘Jew merely a: -teudbuicds i this aay eean organizer 
-of ‘idea’ then, perhaps,.. as town “of: finance; but always 
“2. 
caravan - across deserts; ’ now “i in. long distance’ trains 
across . Europe, ‘scatterin's'- His: view’: SOF" the ‘universe.’ 
If‘ you have, a doctrine: 't6*' preach, ‘Loam, inclined to: 
think that: you ‘must, :soorier:or later: find. a’ Jew to’- 
translate it for you, cand ear TyAlt into all, the: eid 


sof the world.” ca os ee oe ce. 


& iets ah ys 


Meats 


ee a nae Oe cou not £0 | the 


‘same length.ds: Mozoomdar - in Indianizing 


the, life of Jesus, I recognized: ‘the legitimacy” 


“of. the attempt} frém: ‘a, ‘flon-critical’ point” 
of view. .. 
life was: ‘also’ ‘non-critical, but a had. the’ 


‘The Sister’ attitude towards that” 


‘good fortune to. secure, her warm approval - 
by the treatment whicl TS “gave tothe - ‘ee 
* jpearances” ‘of Jesus: after death... And now’ 
the same’. fascinating ‘question . iS" raised ini: 
“her own: Case. 
appear. again’ ‘after: fins body: has: been. laid: 


aside? a. 


Cannot! the - beloved ead 


Sister Nivedita. | was “highly ete 
Jow ‘tenderly: shee ay git ‘to. comfort. me ‘in ° 


Andy “how,. she loved to ° 
«tell me‘of auyihiae “whic ch would mitigate 
my. lonéliness, Both..shée’-and*> her kind 
ad motherly:: ‘friend, Mrs... ‘Ole’ Bull, 
delighted” at’ ’ the) warmth, -of, my appre-. 
ciation ‘of The Master‘ as 'E ‘Knew: him. Sister 


were’ 


‘Nivedita. déscribed, té- me. a- touching sceneé . 
“ine Mrs. Ole Bull's’ ‘sick room, transformed. 


for the nonce into a ‘chapel. I too would 


‘fain. commemorate ‘thesé noble: women, ‘but 


‘it,must be in my ‘innér, chap el. - rae 
’ These: letters. front’ yhich: Ihave so copi- _ 
ously drawn_,are so ‘gracefully’ expressed ,that. 


‘;the Sister's literary remains.must be worth — 


preservation:in a. printed, forin:. - I'. wonder. 
—whether she: has also moré’ to say. on the | 
-Swami Vivekananda.. She told me‘ that’ ‘she... 
“had some’ diaries | ‘of “his whieh ‘she wished” 
.to- print, < ee ke ye ee ee 
She -lived long énough,, to” see ‘the ‘new -- 
“passion” for Indian education. which, as 
the Sister ‘assured. me, has giown BP, in. the 
Indian oe 
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. ' EDUCATION. IN THE.WEST:: A SUGGESTION 


-. 
- 


HE question of higher education for 


Indian boys and girls is occupying ‘the 
minds of many parents belonging to 
the upper classes. The days of content- 
ment with a superficial ‘culture are fast 


disappearing. The upper classes are re- - 


alising the importance of refinement and 
knowledge. Especially is this the case with 
tthe landowners and manufacturers, who 


. feel that they are being ousted from social 


val 


re 


leadership by the new ediicated middle- 
class, merely because they are boorish and 
incompetent. Many rich men of these 
influential sections of the. community are 
willing to send their sons‘ to Europe for 


education, in order that they may take their 


proper place in the new ‘order of things in 
India. These landowners and manufac- 
turers do not even‘desire to make education 
a stepping-stone to wealth, for their wealth 
is derived from ‘other ‘sources. They are 
independent of official favour and free from 
the worries and cares incidental to the daily 
struggle for bread. The poor or well-to-do 
middle-class student comes to England in 
order to prepare himself for’ the civil 
service, the educational service, medicine, 
enginéering or -other professions. His 


“ objective is bread, not culture. If he gets 


any culture, itis by the way. But those 
whom, birth has placed in a fortunate posi- 


.tion can devote themselves to real educa- 


tion, as they need not trouble about money. 
They need not acquire an Oxford or Cam- 
bridge degree. 
agriculture and technical industy in order 
to develop their estates or improve their 
factories. So they are not bound to the 
ordinary routine of education by necessity. 
They can .go wheréver they can find the 
best opportunities for education combined 


-with useful equipment for their future 


careers, ; 

One great safety-valve for this class has 
been closed by the action of the -Bar in 
England. Only graduates will henceforth 
be admitted to the Bar. This provision 


They can learn scientific - 


-will, in my opinion, do good to our country. 


Although its promulgators might havé had 
quite different motives, they have really 


‘conferred a boon on India. ‘The sons of 
‘rich zemindars 


and merchants will not 
come to waste their money and ruin their 
health.and character in the. modern Baby- | 
lon. on the Thames. © They should now 


‘turn’ to commerce and agriculture, as is fit 


and natural, for they can thus carry on 
their business enterprises and increase their 
income from their landed’ property. Sons 


of landowners can use their money to 
‘enter business, if they do not wish to take 


up agriculture. Banking, insurance, mariufac- 
tures and other profitable openings for rich 
men are waiting for Indian talent. “Up till 
now, the younger sons of the landed gentry 
and the higher trading class weré smothered 
in the Bar. . They hankered after social 
position and some means of making money 
without energy and industry. Now that 
they are not permitted to become barristers, 
they should turn to business, which is their 
proper vocation. 

Now business is not a monopoly of 
England or the English universities. The 
best schools of agriculture and technology 
are found in Germany and France, for 
France is ‘an agricultural country, and 
Germany is the mother of science.” England 
is far behind these two countries in edu- 


cational development. I speak from personal 


experience of Oxford when. I say that. the 
English . universities are the. veriest cess~ 
pools of moral and intellectual stagnation. 
So long as a man knows only Oxford, 
Cambridge and Edinburgh, he admires 
them, but when he sees other universities 


' of the world, he is disgusted with his alma 


mater. I hope -Oxford will pardon me, for 
though she teaches us to lové her, she 
teaches us to love truth better (or ought to), 
English universities live in the Middle Ages, 
Compulsory Greek, degrees in theology, 
chapels, Toryism, Mill’s Political Economy, 
gowns, orations in Latin, aristocratic Re¢- 
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tors and all other anachronisms flourish 
there, and there alone, in this twentieth 
century. They are not meant for intellec- 
tual development, but for the strangulation 
and decent intermerit of intellect. England 
is the laggard of nations in this respect. 
Wrapped in her shroud of self-compla- 
cency, as in a November fog, she is fast 
sinking to decay. 
if she is.to live. 

France and Germany are the two most 
advanced nations today in the whole civi- 
lized world. America is ahead of England, 
but still follows in the rear of France and 
Germany. In science, art, literature, social 
progress and ncoral vitality, the French and 
the Germans are to the English what the 
English are to the Italians. -Life, abundant 
irrepressible life, is welling up in France 
and Germany, while English thinkers like 
H. G. Wells ask what the English youths 
do with their brains. We must look to 
France and Germany for good education 
and thorough technical training. England 
is almost Oriental in her backwardness. 
Those who have seen’ only England think 
much of her. But’ persons who: have not 
confined’ themselves to the P. and O, route 
hold quite other views. The University of 
Paris is the central institution for education 
in the whole world. It draws students from 
Russia, Poland, Persia and China. The 
Japanese flock to Germany: very few come 
to England. The Egyptians go to France 
and Switzerland. These facts show that 
Oriental nations which are not bound to 
England by the tie of political subjection, 
do not care for her educational institutions. 
The choice of the Japanese ought to be 
‘decisive in this matter. For the Japanese 

knows a good thing when he sees it. 

There is another great disadvantage in 
England and America. These countries are 
frightfully expensive, both: for education 
and for daily expenses. In America, prices 
are very high, and it is impossible for a 
student to study at Harvard or Yale without 
an allowance of at least Rs. 300 a month. 
I am ‘not speaking of ascetics, but of 
ordinary young men belonging to the upper 
classes of India. They cannot live like 
. labourers or clergymen.. And they should 

not do so, for such Spartan simplicity would 
injure their health and deprive them of the 
fyll benefit of their residence in the West, 
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The golden mean is the best. They should 
live just like other students, and need not 
make themselves conspicuous for shabbi- 
ness, niggardliness, or puritanism. A natural 
healthy mode of living in America requires 
at least -Rs. 300 a month for a regular 
student at one of the great universities. In 
England, this sum can _ be -reduced to 
Rs. 250; it cannot be brought down lower. 
But in France and Switzerland, life is much 
cheaper than in England or America, Many 
English families retire to Switzerland to 
economise, as a decent and comfortable 
existence can be enjoyed there at a smaller 
expense than in England. Hundreds of 
middle-class Englishmen of this type are 
found in Switzerland and along the Italian 
Riviera. Hence those who have a fixed - 
sum of money to spend to the best advan- 
tage will find central Europe much more . 
agreeable than England. Fees too are low * 
at all French and Swiss universities. In 
England the educational institutions are 
intended to preserve the monopoly of. 
culture and power enjoyed by the moneyed 
classes. But in France and Switzerland, 
they are for the benefit of the whole nation. 
Education is theréfore cheaper there than 
in England. Germany is also cheaper than 
England, but the difference is not very great. 
Switzerland is one of the cheapest countries 
in Europe for all purposes. It is also the- 
garden of the world. - 

Again, considerations of climate must 
deter Indian parents from sending their 
sons for education to England or the Eastern 
States of America. These countries are 
‘very cold, damp and windy. England has 
orie of the worst climates in the world, 
No Englishman will deny it. In Eastern 
America, the extremes of heat and cold 
are so great that people die of tuberculosis 


- and bronchitis in winter; and of sunstroke 


in summer. The range of temperature at 
Boston or Washington is—15° to ro4, or 
somewhere near these figures. ° Now no 
Indian can imagine what a winter of such 
severity is like. He cannot even have an. 
idea of a temperature of ro’. It is colder 
than his ice-cream. America -has_ the 
climate of the North Pole in winter and 
the Soudan in summer. It is not safe for 
delicate persons- of the richer classes to 
live for a long period in England or Eastern ~ 
America. I know several young men who 
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have died of pleurisy and consumption, or: 


taken the seeds of consumption: in their 
constitution on ‘their return to India. 
proportion. of ‘barristers-at-law’ who fall 
victims to this fell disease after their return 


home is remarkably - large in some parts. 


of the country. The effect of climate on 
weak health and intemperate habits accounts 
for this lamentable circumstance. 

Paris is.the intellectual centre of Europe, 
and the University of Paris is the ‘most 
efficient university in the world. But I 


would not advise young men to go there . 


for education, for Paris is noted for many 
things besides education. “Giddy’ Paris” is 
a- byword among the nonconformists across 
the channel. It is too. gay and glittering, 
The notions of students about. the ethics 
of séx are not quite orthodox. The social 
atmosphere is enervating and ‘unhealthy. 
‘“Le Quartier Latin” (the students’ quarter) 


is as famous for its cafés and cabarets as for. 


its libraries and laboratories. The average 
Parisian student is not a very admirable type 
of youthful humanity. Student-life is more 
or less Bohemian tn character.. 
city is not a suitable place fora modern . 
university. Young Hindus would run a 
great risk of going astray altogether, if 
they were to study in Paris. 
cation.is cheap and excellent. 
‘and picturesque. 
blessings at the expense of moral qualities 
which are precious in youth. A well-dis- 
Ciplined and serious student can be trusted 
to.take care of himself and avoid all 
dangers. But such. students are very few, 
and youth is pleasure-loving. Paris is there- 
fore not to be recommended. to Indian 
students in their. teens. Paris has ruined 
many men, and perhaps _ one Indian State 
foo. 

l'aking one thing with. another, I would 
recommend the University of Lausanne in 
Switzerland for the sons and daughters of 
the upper classes. Switzerland is noted for 
her good schools and colleges. The canton 
sof: Geneva spends one-third of its revenue 
on education. Lausanne is the centre of 
French-speaking Switzerland and the seat 
of.a great University. Students from all 
countries congregate there. Fees.are-mode- 
rate, and all subjects of study are provided 
for. The climate of Switzerland is very 
salubrious. Nature.too is atther best: The 


Life is rich 


‘The : 


' tion. 


‘even to the Scotch universities. 


A large’ 
‘worth two.men. 
Of course, edu- alone. 


But one may have these. 


-French or German, or 


‘coming over.to Europe. 


. Edinburgh are 
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faa and. political institutions of this: 


wonderful. little country are models for 
statesmen all over the world. Switzerland 
is the honie of beauty, : freedom and educa- 
Ifa man loves.a € untry not his own, 
it. is always. Switzerland:-- The moral at- 
mosphere at the University of Lausanne is 
healthy and uplifting, for the Swiss combine 
French culture with antique simplicity. . 
On. the whole, Lausanne is. the best place 
for Indian boys and’ girls. They may go 
farther and fare worse. For an all-round: 
education at a low cost it is to be preferred 
An Indian 
student would profit immensely by a three 


_vyears’ course at this university. 


There remains one difficulty, if it can be 
called-a difficulty at all. The language is 
French. But Indian’ students should know 
that a person who has learned only one 
European language is not regarded. as an 
“educated”? man in the West. French is not 
difficult to learn. Six month’s study if 
India would be sufficient to begin with. 
Practice in speaking can be acquired after 


_ arrival in Switzerland’ ‘There is.a saying 


that a man who knows two languages is 
Besides, no science can 
be studied with a knowledge. of English 
French or German must be learned. 
Many: universities of America do not confer 
a degreé in any -subject without assuring 
themselves of the candidate’s knowledge of 
both. So these 
languages cannot be dispensed with any- 
where. One of them is compulsory for the 
history examinations at Oxford. And 
many other English universities insist on 
similar tests. Hence it is no hardship for 
young men. to learn French at home before 
It will help them 
immensely in their career. It will make 
them direct partners in ‘civilisation instead 
of second-rate imitators of English writers 
and thinkers. For civilisation is not English 
but Continental. England only steals such 
crumbs of it as fall from the master’s table 
in France. and -Germany. Civilisation is 
living, progressive, self-conscious: on the 
Continent. It is dull, timid; ashamed of 
itself.in slow-moving England. Lausanne is 
in .the very heart of Europe, right in the 
centre of civilisation. London, Oxford and 
the outlying suburbs’ of 


civilisation.:: To go to paidy at Lausanne 
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or Paris ‘is like going on a pilgrimage to 
the Ganges: to live in London is like 
drinking Ganges water brought in jars by pil- 
grims. Let us slake our thirst for knowledge 
at the fountain-head. Why lose money and 
health to get second-hand mouldy civilisa- 
tion at English universitiés? 

For poor students, I would recommend 
the universities on the Western Coast of 


America at Berkely, Palo Alto, Seattle; etc.. 


The. earnest young man can earn his living 
‘by manual labour, and take his degree 


without sending home for money during his 


whole academic career. 3 
. This advice is not the result of any parti- 


cular theories of education or culture. I | 


am.not a pedagogue. But it is dishearten- 
ing to see Indian students going like a flock 
-of sheep to the same stupid old univer- 
sities, which are despised by all advanced 
thinkers. Why should they not seek for 
‘other better institutions? Why should they 
all make the English language a China-wall 


between India and the real living’ world of © 


me 


"yg, THE, SISTER NIVEDITA: 


EARS ago Sister Nivedita had written 
an essay entitled “Aggressive Hindu- 
ism” in the text of which she herself 
has incorporated her own position. Therein 
she expressed her understanding. as to the 
needs for change. She stated the imperative 
need as to the restoration and re-empower- 
‘ing of India’s faith in herself. Therein she 
speaks of the ways and means by which 
‘-the renewed faith which was to ‘come could 
be made active and widespread. _ 

‘In this essay one realises that she was not 
a reactionary nor, yet a reformer. If be- 
comes clear that she was one possessed‘of 
the Indian soul making way for its re-birth 
into the modern world.and that she had 


taken upon herself the task of preaching - 


to the Hindus themselves and.to the world 
at large the gospel of Indian idealism. 

In a general sense shé was both a reaction- 
ary and a reformer. In a particular sense 
she was neither. She was a reactionary in 
those elements of thought, tradition. and 


‘remains a 
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civilisation ? 
very far. towards modern ideals, if she 
kind. of 
attached to the unseaworthy vessel of 
English culture. English culture is only a 


_ modified - variety: of medieval barbarism, 
. with its piety,:tsshypocrisy, its timidity, its 
. conservatism. 1t§ immobility and its, coarse- 


ness. India must.not be content-to look at 
civilisation ~only: through English: glasses. 


She. would: get a-distorted view of it. India 


should go’ straight to civilisation, and help. 
herself to it with both hands. Indian 
youths must not look to England for 


intellectual guidance, for England herself. 


is in tutelage to. France and Germany. 
What is the use of learning wisdom from 
the pupil and not from the master? 

_ Jf this short article on the merits of Swiss 
Universities and especially of the University 
of Lausanne, leads some students to think 
of acting on the advice given in it, I shall 
deem myself amply rewarded. 


* 


a 


HER INDIAN OUTLOOK | 


culture, the conservation, of which meant 
the firmer establishment of Hindu 


India will never advance 


dead _ barnacle. 


- Har Dayar. - 


life. 





ith\. < 


and experience as distinct from the life and ’ 


experience of other races. She was a re- 


former in so far as she-demanded that all 


those antiquated traditions and Customs 
that stop the channels of progress through 
which an enlightened India must find 
ampler racial expression, be discontinued. 
She demanded that they be consigned to 


’ the world’s rubbish heap. 


_ Her life and her vision of India cannot 
be compressed within the narrow definitions 
implied by the terms reactionary or refor- 


mer. These designate the workers in local | 


fields, who labour in minor ways and upon! 
_whose vision often gathers the blindness of 
' hopeless fanaticism. : 


Accepted as their equal by leading SOCiO- 


‘logists of the West, she concerned herself, 
‘as do they, 
writings reveal her as a seer. of the weld- 


with. nation-building. Her 
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ing of different social units into a national, 


entirety. - — ? 


Her life dealt with the moulding of many 


forces of national energy into-a unit of 
enlightened and definite purpose. As great 
as is the distinction between the maker of 
an historic era:and'the leader of apolitical 


" faction, so great was the distance of the 


Sister Nivedita’s purpose from the 
of provincial reactionarism or reform. 
Her mind was an open window through 


work 


which her spirit gazed upon the Indian 


- 


ik 


world; she regarded India, not inits details, . 


but in its ‘synthesis. She did not trouble 
herself about the undergrowth of custom 
and tradition that had accumulated 
throughout the ages, nor with the form 


whose development was incidental to par- 


ticular time and environment. For her 
vision wag changelessly fixed on. essentials 
and upon the promotion of the whole pur- 
pose and psychology of the Indian mind. 
Realizing that, of necessity, there arise 
in every.nation, methods by which the 
thought of the nation is moulded into the 
currents of progress at given times, she also 
felt that gradually. they become . obsolete 


-when that thought takes higher flight. She 


therefore directed her chief * attention’ and 


message from them i particular, pointing © 


out the great need of educating thesndian 


‘mind into =perceiving the national require- 


ment as an entirety. This, she knew, if 


brought about, would introduce the concep- 


~ channels 


ut 


. there is danger of an’ entire collapse. 


= 


‘tion and scheme-of acivic and public life 


‘violent disagreement 


into this land, hitherto’ concerned only 
with -family and local communal life. It 
would broaden'the social into’ the national 
horizon. It would enlarge the tribal. or 
caste and family vision into the vision of 


a national co-operative life. 


She pointed out the necessity of a clear 
consciousness of a national life whose strug- 
gle for expression 
should’ be “its main purpose. 
An ancient and palatial structure is the 


Indian historic experience. As in all old 


edifices, in many parts: there is néed of 
repair because of internal decay. Indeed 


lamentable then, that there should be such 
over details! How 
glaringly and irritatingly stupid | She saw 


that it was like leaving a great treasury 


open,to, theft while one seeks ,for.a trifle. 


into new moods and’ 


How 
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The Sister Nivedita possessed the tempera- 
ment of the great architect in the reshaping 
of the Indian world. As a_ supervising 
architect, in whose mind the whole work of 
reconstruction is mapped. otit in large and 
general lines, she set herself to the study of 


the structure of Indian history and society. 


She had no time for those 
themselves and the people 


who fretted 
with details 


.while they brought as yet, no . definite, 


conception to bear upon that which was to 
be rebuilt as a whole. - 

A thorough builder, she wisely ordered 
the pulling down of various minor parts. 
Here and there she herself worked merci- 
lessly. In this she found herself criticized 
by many who claimed to be orthodox, 
but her answer to this was that orthodoxy 
was of the spirit and not of the form. 
Meeting with differences in her interpretation 
from both the reactionaries who wish to put 
all the bygone undergrowth and the modern 
extremists who desire to sweep away every 


tradition and custom and introduce in their 


place, foreign elements in every department 
of life, she fought her way to the presenta- 
tion of her vision before the public by the 


sheer force of a commanding intellect and 


intense austerity of character. ° . 

And what a vision !. Deep had she plunged 
the torrent of her thought.into the history of 
the land and its life. “For the timé, she lost 
herself to the present. When shé came 
from those’ depths of insight, it was with an 
irrepressible consciousress of the astonishing 
power of this land to give birth to new 
historic epochs. It had been’ said that.the 
life of the country was at-an ebb. She found 
it at its fullflows~ — 7 a 

Frer purpose thereafter was that. this 


_ ocean should be churried into high and 


leaping. waves of racial purpose and ‘activi- 
ty, that, over its-smooth surface the tempest- 
winds of a new life should flow and beat 
the long historic silence into the loud refrain . 
of a, new civilization. | 
nergy and aggressiveness, an over- 
whelming, masculine self-assertiveness must 
come to her, oldest among nations. ‘Again 
must she bestir herself.’ Again must she 
give rise to world+ideas and world-power, 
Other periods must come equal to,. if not 
greater than those of Chandragupta, Asoka 
and Akbar., | 


The Sister, Nivedita. had touched the 
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‘fibres of ‘the Indian‘: consciousness, — And. 
as, of old; the Buddhist monk saw him- 
self the shaper of empires, the’ maker of 
national destinies and the spiritual instructor: 
of the nations, actually. transporting ‘to. dis-. 
tant lands the Indian ‘outlook -on life—so 


again might-the spirit’ of ‘‘Maha-Bharata,” . 
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ot ‘Heroic ‘India ‘go forth, armed-.‘with: the 
strength that India’s civilization isa message 
to ‘the world and‘her “Dharma’’ or sense of 


“national rightéousness, a power. of resurrec- 
tion, social’ and spiritual; to the peoples of 
_ the earth. Ste 


F, J. ALEXANDER. 
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ERY little is known about phulkart: or, 
kashida. work ..outside the. Punjab,: 
Yet.it.is:undoubtedly one of the most. 

remarkable- arts of embroidery and. déserves.- 
the admiration of all art-lovers and. claims 
‘a very high and-important. place in Indian 
needlework. : 

It is difficult to find out how and when 
phulkart work probably originated; but it 
can be said with some certainty that it 
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art. Of these two the :former is the older 
art. . The shuttle. must haye. followed the 
needle. And the. weaver tried- to irhitate 
in his loom the result-achieved by thé em- 
broiderer. A -cursory inspection of sothe of 
the. Indian embroideries will be found in- 
teresting and helpful to the reader in ¢om- 
ing to the conclusion that woven patterns 
followed needlework. It may also be said 
that there is more individuality and freédom 


ry res 


: PLATE fr. 


might have originated in the huts of the 
rough Jats belonging to the districts in the 
northern ‘and north western plains of the 
Punjab. For, even upto this time, this art 
still lives there almost unchanged and un- 
contaminated by exotic influence. 

In its inception, embroidery is a cottage 
art in India, whereas loom work is an urban 


in embroidered designs than in woven 
patterns. = ace " 

It is curious that embroidery in India-has 
got a very interesting association with the 
climatic conditions of the country. . During 
my 
considerable interest that as a rule highly. 
coloured embroideries are to be found in 


short experience, ‘I have noted with... 
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finiperate tracts,’ and fight- ealouea or white® 





embroideries in tropical’ parts. It is also. « 


noteworthy. that people living in. the ' 


plains are’not- so.. fond. of::embroideries: as - 


pecple living: in the.,hills. , This might be 
explained: by .-the, theory. that. in. the hill 
districts, which have. always’ a cool climate, 
people.do not, -change | and wash their clothes | 
so often ds people in ‘the; plains’ generally 


do. Eimbroideries, do. not stand ‘washing™ 


and hénce they do not. suit: ‘people. oe 
‘in the plains. - TF hroughout, the mountain- . 
ous districts of. India’ embroidery. ‘in , some 


ae 


form or other is nearly. always found.’ ‘And 


even some. of the :semi-barbarous | aborigines . ° 


-bordering the limits’ of. northern India show ~ 


a strong. appreciation of embroidery, which 
more ‘or less. retains . the- primitive . charac- 
teristics of a. pastoral: art, showing simple 
and bold patterns in rich: colours.” brie a tek 

. But phulkari work. is - not one’. of those 


which might\-be called either barbaric or ~ 


primitive art. It is one..of those arts 


which still ‘retain their native ofiginality 


‘both in design and-form, and are to'a great 
extent free from the depredations of. Euro- 
pean vandalism, which has been ruinous to so 
many of ourarts. A-finished‘ piece of phul- 
kari work is a glorious sight,~~a treasure 
which every art-lover and-one who Eh aaa 
art will be proud topossess.  - 

The — word ‘phulkare’ iterally. means a 
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‘lowered ae phul- meaning” a. flower. 
The term is exclusively used with reference 
to this particular kind. of ‘needlework em- 
broidery, “peculiar to, the Panjab. _ dt 1s also | 
‘known as. kashida. work, Be cts 

Phulkari: work _ amay * be- divided into four 
iditlerent ‘varieties; viz.,- the trie. phulkari, 
bagh, chobé-and - shishadar, »phulkari. . ‘In the 
true pliulkari the” ornamentations are gene- 
rally. SCattéred and a. considerable “portion 
of the p-Bround cloth’ As, stows, Between ae 


Y- 


aes 


ve 


sparse.” se 2 = 
: Bagh . “ifeetally’, means. a: Pion, This : 
work 4 ‘1S quite. different from. ‘that of the real .- 
phulkari. Vt “is ‘an. embroidéred ‘work of 
‘connected, bocca don . The+" ‘whole 
‘sutface'of the ground cloth is éévered up.with 
a layer of silk stitches in’regular and metho- 
_ dical parallel lines, (Plate-H, Fig. 1 and 
Plate Hl, Fig..1\. Consequently the bagh work 
becémes so full ‘of ornamentation that 
the- -embroidéry ‘itself ceases to be a decofa- 
tive adjunct.and .becomes the cloth itself. 
“The rough ‘surface’ of the. original cloth is 


_ entirely covered with a ‘coating of floss silk 


which gives it-a most beautiful effect.” A 
- finished _piecé of this work has the’ dazzling 
effect ‘of Ainkhab from a distance, 








* 


FChobes “have * patteras, either eonnecied or 
scattered, embroidered only along the ag 
ders and the central pone of the cloth i 
left plain. ; 
Shishadar phulkaris hewe small glass or 
‘mica mirrors stitched into the’ embroidery. 
These mirrors are very thin and are gene- 
rally of a circular shape. They form the 


centre-pieces’ of .butees (flowers) in the em-- 


broidery and are suspended in position by 
long button-hole stitches. This custom of 
using mirror pieces in embroidery, which 
-gives it-a very quaint and pretty effect, is 
met with not only in the Punjab but may 
‘be found also in Sind, Kathiawar and 
Berar. 

-The ground cloth used in the phulkarz wen 


is known’ as khaddar—a. very coarse home- - 


spun texture. Deep Indian-red, black and 
white are the 
mostly in use. The stitch employed is the 
simple darn stitch done entirely from the 


back. Unmistakable regularity and abso- 


lute accuracy are observed in working out 


the patterns by means of ‘thread counting’— 
a process which is very. uninteresting and 
tiresome. Every stitch is counted and the 
‘threads of the ground cloth through which the 


darn stitchés run are also counted, so that. 


for phulkari work, 
and silver: embroidery work. | 


of-a phulkari worker. 


different shades that are’ 
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they may be uniform in length. oe a novice 


this task of ‘thread counting’ may appear 
to be hopelessly. uainteresting and laborious 





but to the phulkari worker it is always-an_ 


easy and pleasant work which they do with 
wonderful alacrity. 

No ‘special frame or stretcher is ‘required 
as in the case .of gold 
The coarse 
ground cloth, an- assortment. ‘of loose -silk 
threads tn round bundles, a few needles and 
a pair of scissors form all the implements 
Cotton, instead of 
silk, was used when silk was not very ¢om- 
mon as ‘now. Preliminary sketching is 
sometimes done by. threads to avoid irre- 


gularity in size and shape of the different. 


butees- or flowers. The fabric of the ground 
cloth is utilised geometrically as -either an 
inner decoration or a part of the finished 
pattern. : (Plate I, Fig. 2 and Plate HI, Fig. 2). 
Regular spaces are left bare in the’ ground 
cloth to ‘form a part:of the decoration. The 
fine dark, lines crossing diagonally in the 
diamonds’ of Fig. 1, Plate II, are not stitches 
of dark ‘coloured ‘silk but are portions of 
the cloth carefully-left out to give them 
an effect of worked stitches. . 

It is noteworthy that there is a consider- 
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Three colour bloeks bv U. Rav & Cnwe 
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Hindu:. - and 
The difference, 


able ili ece: ‘between the 
Muhammadan phulkari arts. 


which tg. quite apparent;.seems to be. almost. 


sectarian in.its feeling.. The Hindusas a rule 
_ have - Indigni- red -and. white ground’ cloths; 
the Muhagarhadans care more for black cloth. 
The shades of the floss silk . threads also - 
differ: The Hihdus.mostly use‘white, bright 


orange, gold*yellow, .deep brown-miadder, és 


deep purple, veuulign and. crimson shades. 


Green .is .very-,se ldom’ used. .Whereas the. 


Muhammadans: “gerierally use green, guldnar 
ame tint of pomegranate blossoms, lethon- — 
yellow and sometimes white. ' Both, the... 
patterns as well as the: general: get up vary . 
considerably. The* Hindu? work is usually ° 
characterised by pattérns made up-of regular’ - 
curves and. flowered designs. ‘The, Muham- 
- madan work-is generally full of regulargéome- :; 
_ trical figures. which have aSaracenic origin. 
‘ Plate [Vis a specimen of‘such’ a phulkari. 


It isa pillow case done .by a Muhammadan 


girl, The réader may compareat with Fig. 1, 


Plate I, which is a purely Hindu work, and” 
It is 
also interesting to note that in the Muha- . 


the difference will be quite apparent. 


madan work the stitches are always visible, . 
being done on the same surface of ‘the cloth 


and are not done from the back of the cloth - 


like the Hindu work, as already explained. 


The social life a some of thé districts in - 


the Punjab is very: interestingly assgciated 
with the philkari art. It is one of the most 
@important, functions to exhibit , phulkaris 
poth old and new, during a marriage. They 
take particular pride in, hanging’ up’ these 
phulkaris on the walls. 


most lovely show. There is also’ a custom 
of presenting a few. phulkart pieces to the ° 
bride in marriage. Seven’pieces of beauti- 
ful phulkari-worked chaddars or orhnas 


(veil cloth). are generally preserited to the 


girl along with her dowery and trousséau. 

A phulkari piece takes a long. time from 
start to finish. There is a. playful saying in 
this province that the seven* pieces. of 
| phulkaris which are to be presented’ to the 
girl at hér marriage must be begun.as soon 
as the girl is born. This proverb,, though 
exaggerated immensely, will, I believe, 
give some idea of the patience, industry and 
time required to make the phuldaris. 

Though the phulkaris do not at all suit 
the field- life of the labouring» classes, Jat 


has _PHULKARI WORK IN 1 PUNJAB . 


, the .gurus. ’ 


Such exhibitions’ 
are always: quite: ifiteresting and make a. 


‘lengthy stitches are used. This 


women are particularly fond of thém, The 
leisure hours of a Jat woman are utilised in 
making phulkaris for het own, use and for 
the use of others*-in the family. And any 
_number, of such finely worked phulkaris 


‘are tobe seen in a gathering of common. 
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iil k, ina, local mela or tamasha or ina _ 
‘wayside. railway station enclosure where the _ 


wretched third oa ‘passengers are huddled | 


together. 


In. the ‘towns’ ‘and cities too, bhulkar art 
_ isi;cultivated.” Some ‘of the big houses in.” 
“the. cities: -have elderly dependents doing | 
In some towns it has been. 


this embroidery. . 
seen that Hindu and’ Sikh Jadies and girls 
very often meet together during the day 
at some common meeting place where they 
do phulkaris under’ the ‘supervision and 


guidance of a-senior matron who is always. 
- willing to help her sisters, as she calls them, 


in doing some new and better patterns . of 
,phulkart. Itasa beautiful sight to.see them 


“turning out the phulkaris with wonderful, 
And careful 
. though they are ‘in: ‘counting the threads 


alacrity and absolute freedom. 


and stitches, they are always gay and 
-ndulge in’ every kind of happy humour 
which helps-to keep them: lively arid make 
the. tedious work a pleasure. Sometimes a 
_ girl will recite a poem or sing a song; an 


elderly lady will chant a hymn of praise of. 


the Guru. Thus they will add stitch. after 
Stitch, either singing a couplet of Ghalib’s 


— 


gazal or reciting a bachan (saying) of one of. 


-day,- week after week, with patient - -and 


And. thus they work ‘day after | 


chéerful industry, not for money’s s’ sake but. 


for love's sake, till their labour is .rewarded 
by the. production. of a beautiful piece of 
phulkart, a thing of beauty and of joy. 


It is with considerable: concern that I 


have to observe that the phulkari work: in 


the Punjab instead: of making progress is: - 
at present suffering, a miserable decadence 
and may become extinct in,the near future, 


if generous support and patronage be«not 
forthcoming, Degeneration has already set 
in the phulkarz art, contamination by exotic 
ideas has also-crept-in. Some of the modern 
phulkaris have: European designs: worked 
out; the original.association of different 
shades of colour is also being lost. Some- 
times the original stitch is missing and bad 
mischief 


has been done by ‘European customers 
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and Indians having acquired European 
tastes. 
It remains to be seen ‘whether anything 


effective will be done to. -prevent this fasci-”. 


nating and ‘artistic industry f from perishing. 
Taking the’. Punjab alone it ‘may - 
that there.-is a’ wide field for this art which 


-be said - 


may turn out a notable and profitable . 


‘industry -like the’ pashmina embroidery: of. 


Kashmir, which is so much patronised .botb 
by Indian and foreign markets. And if all 
the Indian princes of the Punjab’ alone were 


to patronise these poor, phulkari workers, 


the art,would get a fillip and very beautiful 
phulkaris would become available | ‘to the 
purchaser. " ae 

- The arts of ladies. are. -either bacouieg 
extinct or shamefully degraded for: want of 
patronage and encouragement, - 


with regret that its: fate i 1s. worse than that 
of the other. arts, 
looked ‘upon ‘as an art ‘of the lowly who 


are but. the hewers of wood and. drawers of. 


| il. 4 
. THE CENgoRsitr OF Agr. 
SHERE: is:no. morality. ina work of art : 


of art good or bad, our standard of 
-referencé is not, as:it is ‘when we speak ‘of 
actions, ethical. °For art: is. ‘expréssion, and 
‘good art is good in proportion to its expres- 
siveness } nof. good or. bad according to the 
nature of the psychic’ material with which 


‘it deals... Immorality only appears in a work 


‘of art.when, ceasing to be perfectly and 
purely expressive, it appeals to some passion 
‘or-prejudice of the beholder or hearer ; that 
‘is tosay; in so far asit is. “nota work of 


art, but a luxury, an unnecessary gratifica-. 


tion of the senses: A true -work of art is 
always a necessity, and not a luxury, for it 


has been created in response to a cate~ 


-And speak-" 
ing of the phulkari art, it. is, to ‘be noted: 


~ 


‘For, it is. now being . 


ART AND ETHICS,., 


gorical imperative ; and its appreciation as 


a stimulus to the perception of beauty, 
to aesthetic. contemplation,’ is only com- 


- its opportunity of expression ; 
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water—a cottage industry which in the 
opinion of thoughtless people lacking’ the - 
aesthetic sense’ is not“ worth. encouraging. 
But is it necessary to remind our country-_ 


men..that the treasures handed down to us: 
by-. our forbears 


should’ bé maintained; 
developed ‘and: treated like-a sacred trust? 
Art is one.of the. many: legacies: that have’ 


:been* bequeathed « ‘to us: “BY. our. forefathers.” 
“Our. inheritance must be” uplifted and up- 
held, must’. 
_And'then and ‘then’ only we: ‘can.leave be- 
“hind ‘tis a rich legacy worthy of our posterity. 
But, if we fail to. recégnise thé ‘intrinsic’ 
value and imiportance of our inheritance; if 


. be’ extended. and, developed: 


we neglect our own arts and let them perish 
of ‘isolation, if we take a fancy. for foreign 
arts; we shall bequeathe to those who come 


_after us monstrous hybrids of rehtine m 
'ed: ideals which, will hiimhiliate them in, the? 
eyes of other nations, which’ will point, at - 
them the: finger ‘of scorn - ‘and. make mock — 
-of them. ts wea: 


ie 2 4 SavianenDRANari ‘Gubta, | 


* 


- plete: hed the need for that. especial - eX- 

perience is, consciously % Gr unconsciously. an 

«equally, real negessity to the beholder. - 
That art can be thus necessary is'demons- - 


that i is to, Say, when we calla work trable®” if proofs were needed, by the fact 


that the artist wilk,sactifice | "every material : 
‘consideration rather than deny to.the. spirit 
and the need 
of others than the artist hiinself for art is 
shown, not by” those wealthy patrons who 
regard ‘and tréat it asthe upholstery of life, 
not by those who. would make use. of.it-to 
adorn a moral, nér by those who look to 
it for the ‘satisfadtion of curiosities; but, by 
those -who ‘deny’ ’ themselves sense enjoy- 
ments in order to compass the conditions - 


_ necessary: for some, Particular aesthetic 6x- | 


perience.. " 

_The ‘morality‘of a work of. art does + not’ 
depend upon its ‘subject, but ‘only upon the 
way that subject is treated, aesthetically or 
otherwise. Art is not good ‘because’ ‘the 
villain of the play : is painted very. black, 


wr 


“ART AND ETHICS . Oe 


or thé Hew very elites: 
the character of - ‘each. is. well expressed. 


“Were it otherwise we should prefer Sunday-. 


school: stories to. the works of genius. It. 


ig we only who can. be good or bad accord- . 


ing to the way in which we allow external 
stimuli to affect us. . 
Take, for example, ‘the typical problem 


” “wholly, a’ work of art. 
who claim to be artists, who in point. | of 
fact. are. merely pedagogues: on™ the ‘one 
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but iti is esd en “So-we cair ‘speak -oaly fey ourselves, and 


oursetves,at one given, moment of our life. 
But, we, must ‘always remember’ ‘that. a. 


work which: ’ is calculated: as a stimulusito 


moral: or immoral thought is not, or not 
There aré many 


al the nude in art. Let us, suppose ‘a ‘woman > ‘hand, no better than- writers of copybook 


bathing: at the edge of a river, Imagine 
no. possible.. spectator. to be present. How 
shall -we ascribe morality or ‘immorality to: 
the fact-of her nakedness ? “The nakedness 
‘of. woman is the handiwork’ 
Now . suppose an approaching. traveller.’ 
When is he more ‘moral, when as an artist 
he looks upon.the whole scene with frank 
delight, admiring equally the fairness of .the 


_woman-with that of the’ birds’ and: flowers, | 


content.:to behold without: possessing, or 
when, asa natural man, knowing that he 
cannot look without desire, hé'turns away 
his eyes ? Who does not- know from his own 
inner’ experience that these two points of 
view are.possible, but mutually conflicting ? 
‘Tf ‘the first attitude is. the more difficult, 
that is only a proof of the superiority of art 
to false, asceticism (plucking out. oe right 
eye). . 

Ae suppose the same scene to -be re- 
presented in a picture. -To whom shall we 
ascribe the true understanding. of morality — 
.to .him who declares that the ‘work, .and 
_ perhaps the artist .bitnself, must be immoral, 
“Because of the subject of the picture, or to’ 
him who’ indeed admits that the 
ment.of such a subject, ‘or any-subject, may: 


he chaste or .sénsuous (2. ¢@., may ‘be calcu--. 


lated to appeal either, to our sense-of pure - 
.beauty, or to our Seinses) but declares that 
no morality or immorality ‘can be ascribed. : 
‘to a work in respect of, its subject ?' Strictly - 
' speaking, ‘ morality | and: immorality.cannot: 
be predicated of any physical’ objects, but 
only of. movements of the “will ¢-shall we 
call the knife, moral-when« it is used by the: 
surgeon, and immoral ‘when it is used by the’. 
: murderer? . ‘It is as’ impossible, to predict’ 
what- may be. thé:effect of a -work of art. 
upon a. petson unknown to us as ‘to say 
what use he’ may “make of the knife. . Tt is 


only by an ellipsis, ‘perhaps sometimes justi- | 


fied for-practical purposes, that we describe. ' 
as moral or immoral a work which stimu-, 
lates us to moral or immoral thought : 


3 


of God !” | 


publication of works 
ficance lies in their appeal to passion or 


treat- ; 


‘we shall get no better help. 


even.. ‘remedy for such: offences lies i in educating the 


maxims, or on the other, purveyors, of - wares 
intended’ to appeal, 
fully appealing, to our passions and pre- 
judices. 
we must not lay the blame on art! 
abound’ at any. period ‘or any place, this ‘is 
the fault of the patrons who encourage the 
imartistic and neglect the artistic: ‘works. 


and: often: success~' 


Because of the number of those 
If such 


If the period be our: own, it is society, and 


-Pro- 


not art, which we have to correct. . 


Ts all censorship of art -then ‘futile.? 


ae yes, where real art is concerned. The 
‘object of a censorship’ in .the interests of 
‘ethics + 


(some censorships are exercised:.in 
other interests, as those of trade or politics) ” 
- should then be “to distinguish . art. from | 
“specious works claiming to be art, but not 
truly artistic. It igguot, of course, neces- 


sary to prohibit’ the..publication of, works 
‘intended as a 


stimulus ‘fo moral ‘action 
(unless perhaps their unctuous , rectitude 
should be altogether too exasperating), but - 
itis certainly desirable to discourage the 
whose: only .signi- 


prejudice. For! example, during’ the. late: 
Boer war, one of the London. dailies. exhi- 


‘tbited a poster represénting - avery maghi- ° 


ficent lion holding two miserable ‘boars 
‘under its forepaws and roaring * with 


‘triumph, there :were tikewise innumerable 


music-hall references to the war, similar ‘in - 
.character.. “Whatever one’s. .view as tb the 
‘.ethics of the war itself, "it is) obvious -that, 


| these pictorial and musical references were © 
“not artistic,: but purely ‘prejudiced’ ‘appeals . 
for popularity, morally degrading 1 in ten- 
dency. 


Yet how should such. one: be. cerisored ? 
If we. appoint any individual, lei is liable 


to have his judgment affected: by one pre- | 
- judice or another. 


If.we rely on public’ 
opinion, which .not merely tolerates, but 


welcomes such works ag those referred to, 
The only 


os 


“public. to ‘appréciate art; in etic case they © 
would recognize such exhibitions as-offensive: « 
to good taste, or in eduéating the. ‘public to a” 
higher standard :of ‘morality, in which. éase 

| they: would recognize thern as unethical. 


_ inthe same way weé'are forced to Admit’ 
" that neithér one individual, nor the com- - 


* 
, 


jmunity geuerally, is fit to be entrusted with. 

the cénsorship of works of art in respect . 

_of sexual morality. , All that we can wisely 

do is t leave it to the police to see that 
_the actual law of the land is not’ infringed. 
If we desire more or less than’ ‘this, our 
endeavour should be to ‘effect a. change i in 
these laws.”* 

It may be. argued ‘that even true -works 
of art may, by reason of their subject, sti- 
-mulate’ to. immoral - ‘thought .or action 
“persons whé do not regard thein. aestheti- 
Cally, and that therefore sich works should 
be suppressed: - This is as if one should | 


argue . that,’ ‘inasmuch ‘children and 4 incap-* 


able pérsons ‘generally, are- liable to cut 
' themselves’ with knives, .or “because ree 
implements — may ” ‘be. deliberately misused, 


.* "hae 


N the: “ght | of ‘modern ‘e ae 


facts, we know that the spirit’ of com- 
"petition: among different nations . can 


ee keep up life and vigour ina nation. - 


THus the continuance of rivalry among the 


modérn nations. of Europe i$ avery impor-. 
tant factor i inthe. national life of the West. 


-Take away. this spirit of rivalry, make ‘one 
power supreme, and let-it-have no fear from 
the rést ; the very: sense of supremacy and 
security will - undermine the spirit of |: 


constant. vigilance with ‘the disappearance | 
of which,, indolence, luxury aftd decay will | 
set-in. Under such’ conditions a. nation’ 
becomes old and ‘any, slight attack leaves: 


it a ‘dead i mass.’ 


The above process has: worked.3 m a 
‘as well -and has been the root-cause. of 


our. decay. The Hindus -in very jancient 


times may. or may not have been supréme. 


morally and. politically. i in the. ‘then known 


and populated parts of the earth. They may 


or may fot have had any peoples, left with 
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Heréfore the whole” eonmmaniny should a 
“together ‘eschew’ their-use.’ Such-an’ argue: 


‘ment needs. no. refutation. All that. we must - 
“goncéde is the ‘right of. parents, . guardians | 


of, the ‘imbecile or of .crimmals; and: the~ 

leaders 6f communities such “as. thé Roman - 

Catholic, whose adult. members - ‘submit 
themselves to ; tutelage, ‘to exercise, however’ i 
clumsily, “a protective | “censorship. ’ Even 
these “persons we, shall not, respect’ unless. 
itis their constant endeavour to give théir 


* wards, except when these are . iricutable, 


imbéciles, greater and. greater’ freedom - of 
personal judgment. a: en 


However this.may, be, | we “who -arée’ net 
childréen,,and ‘do not submit ourselyes to. | 


- tutelage, | have an absolute ‘right’ to demand’ 
that, no one’ shall interfere with our choice 
of aesthetic experience,” so. long as in seek- | 


ing: this €xperiencé “we ‘do hot infringe the 
law. This right is entirely analogous’ to : 
that of \freedom of: religious ‘belief and” 


‘ 
4 ae 
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. whom. ‘to ‘compete. But: we. can’ be. certain . 


that centuries before the sinvasions of the... 
‘Mohammedans. they had shut themselves: ups 
within the four ‘walls of, India:: .They.viot 


“only lost all touch, with ‘othér peoples,’ but 


‘even lost; all knowledge of them,’ ‘They. 
began to. live in’ a peculiar sort “of, -comiplete- 
‘isolation. This ‘spirit - prevailed. to- such’ an-. 
extent among’ the. leading class of Brahmans : 
' that ‘injunctions “were devised to. stop the. 
people from going out of Indias. .The 
crossing of the ocean became’ a sin and. led 
to excommunication. The wonder" is. that ™ 
the’common people not. only: tolerated’ ‘this, 
‘but were happy with it—that. ig an° indica. 
tion that’ the, old: ‘spirit’ was gone. ‘Asa -: 
‘natural ‘consequence of such conditions, the 
spirited: classes. began’ to fight among. them-- 
selves for trifling catises and’ fell, an easy.. 
“prey to petty. jealousies at ‘home. They. 
quarrelled among themselves, - fought. and . 
died ‘for - vanity: rather | than follow - any | 
noble or high’ aspiration in their: ‘lives. ‘The - 


“GREATE eR INDIA | 


degradation was eae Medi a ia 
the ruling princes of India when they. came 
i’ contact’ with the Mohammiedan invaders 
or soon after with the nations of the West. 


The ‘remnants of that spirit still govérn the . 


courts of our-princes.. This state of things 
can be remedied only by bringing India into 
touch’ with the. outside world and thus 
uniting its peoples in common ambitions 
for the national destiny. No’ Indian can 
bea true citizen unless che .has seen the 
world abroad. . The greater the number of 


Indians who go out of India, the greater . 
will be the real progiess made within the 


country, 
‘Under Reg: rule, various motives-have 
led the people out’ of India: -To the well: 


to-do and higher classes, foreign education 


is the great impetus. Following their 
‘genio many. young men belonging to the 
middle class’ but not possessing sufficient 


means have gone out to Japan’or America 


and have worked their’ way managing to 
receive education i in various branches.’ But 
this class of young men does not form perma; 
nent colonies abroad. . 

‘The second class which has gone out and 
is of greater importance, is that of the poor 
emigrants who have left. the thickly’ popu- 


lated parts of “the country to find work . 


outside and thus better their prospects in 
life. Very’ few. people in -India realise the 
importance of this process of emigration. 
lé, would be difficult for many of’ my réaders 
toV imagine. that hundreds ‘of well-to-do 
families, Hindu in every sense of the word, 
are found in” regions ‘as distant as, South 
America ,and Oceania. It’ is they who i in 
their humble way form what I.call Greater 
India outside the limits of our’ motherland: 
Having: had some personal experience in 
these distant lands, | propose to give a very 
rough outline. of this new phase of deve- 
lopment of our péople. 


This colonisation of the eer can be 


dividéd into, three’ main sections. 


The first’: rs round ‘the Indian: Ocean on the 


Roast ‘of Afric..: this division first: 
comes East’ Africa. About a> week 


ombay, i 18 a. sinall coast town, Lamu. 


‘In 


ome Hidu firmé- which date back'-to the 
ime of the Moorish traders, They are from 
he Bombay, coast. 
een-no new, additions to them. 


from- 
It 
is important asian old trading town. ‘It has - 


‘There has, however, 
Two’ days. 


_ the features of an Indian’ town. 


—_— 
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toa eee we have a very. important town, 


The interior of.it ‘presents all 
lt enjoys a’ 
very beautiful situation with a moderately 
warm climate. It seems to be the growing 
commercial centre for East Africa.- The 
major part of the merchants and govern- 
ment employees are Indians. The town has 
not a large white population. Large tracts 
of land were given to the ‘English at-a 
nominal price, but the place and the climate 
does not seem to suit the white people. 
The Indians too could buy lands cheap. 
The currency is Indian. The Railway line, 
600 miles inland, from. Mombassa to Lake 
Victoria Nianza_ was. constructed chiefly 
with Punjabee labour; and consequent- 


Mombassa. 


ly a good’ numbér of the Punjabees are 


employed on it. Three hundred miles 
inland from Mombassa, is another growing | 
town, Nairobi. It is a very pretty town. 
The population. consists of the Railway 
employees and the. merchants who arte 
mostly from the Punjab. 

The second. day :from Mombassa_ brings ; 
one to Zanjibar. This town enjoys native 
rule, but is under British protection. 
trading population 'in the town is mainly .’ 
Indian, both Hindu and Mohammedan, who' 
went out there from’ Bombay a long time ° 
ago. Again we have. Indian traders in the 
German and Portuguese East Africa. By 
the way, it were the Indian mariners in 
Mozambique who showed Vasco-da-gama, 
the way to India. 


| We can not pass from‘here sieheat noti¢- . 
oo the island of Mauritius. 


In this island, 
out of a population of between three and 
four hundred thousand, nearly half are nig 
dians. A ‘section of were is rich and » 

fluential and some Mohammedans own ae 
factories. A dialect of French i is the spokén’ 
language, though Hindr its current’ among 
the Indians, ‘Doctor Manilal, m.a.; Bar-at- 
law, ‘settled -some years ago at Port 


- Louis, the principal town in the island. 


The next part of this section consists ‘of 


the different States of United’ South Africa, 


1.¢e.,.Cape’ Colony, Natal, and the Transvaal, 
inéluding the Portuguese possession: of 
Delagoa Bay.. -The long and persistent 
struggle of the: Indians in the Transvaal js 
a familiar - thing .and the name: of Mr. 
Gandhi adds real sweetness to it. 

In Cape Colony, several ‘thousands of 


The: - 
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Fins from as have aicicd in eat 
Elizabeth, East London and Kimberly. 


. They are earning a good livelihood in the 


fruit trade and “other kinds of labour. But 


‘there'are very few traders and not a single. 
-man of education among them. They speak 


their own language. An educated Madrasi 
with some capital will find a good oppor- 
tunity of; establishing himself among them. 


. At Cape Town itself there isno Indian popu- 


lation excepting half-a-dozen merchants; 


‘though’ the Malayan Mohammedans form a 


- considerable part of the population. 


- more 


erie 


"+ by this time. 


When 
I was in. South Africa, tn the -Transvaal, 
the towns of Johannesburg and Pretoria 
with . their suburbs contained nearly ten 
thousand Indians. Excepting a few rich 
merchants, they carried on the fruit trade/or 
earned their living as hawkers. 


I am afraid thetr number is very 
rhuch reduced now, 


of the industries, agriculture, factories and 
mines, are worked by them. They form 
than half the population. of the 
Colony, reaching nearly a hundred thousand. 
There is a class of merchants in the towns 
of Durban, Maritzburg, Ladysmith and 
Dundee. The immigrants are from Madras 
and the United Provinces and the trading 


. class has followed from Madras and Bombay. 


Though working under prejudices and: dis- 
advantages, the community on the whole 
is progressing. In 1906, the first Madrasi 
Hindu boy accompanied me to London for 
the study of law. sHe must, have gone back 
Without any political rights 


‘and the advantage.of state-education, they. 
_have a large field for development if they 


undeveloped resources. 


‘hélp themselves or’ receive help from their 
better educated 


countrymen from India. 
Mr. Doorosawmy Pillay of Durban was a 


_ very important figure. 


One point to be remembered is that the. 
Christian Missionaries have. not done much 
work of “conversion” among them, as 
compared with what they have accom- 
plished in our second vision; z.e.,in South 
America. 

The Second section a caleneations is in 
the West Indies and South. America. In 
this part of the world, British Guiana ranks 
first. It is a very large country with large 
This 1s perhaps the 


got all political privileges. 
' population, ze, a hundred: and ‘fifty thou- 


‘as the exodus to South 


-as labourers or their descendants. 
rarely that a person came from India other- 


The white 
.population, however, was unusually jealous 


‘of them. 
In Natal the Indians . 


form the back-bone of the Colony. Most 
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an British Colony where the ie hag 
About half the 


sand in number, is composed of Indians. 
The emigration to this part began as early 
Africa.. It dates 
from 1834. So we find the Indians living 
here to the third and even to. the fourth 
generation. The peculiarity about ‘this 
section is that ‘all the population ‘consists 
of such persons as have come under contract 
It was 


wise. This is a strange contrast with South 
Africa) where a number of merchant. emi- 
grants have- gone, though it takes léss time 
to come over. to this part. Coming via 
Europe it takes a month. to reach Guiana 
or any other part of the West Indies ; while 
the voyage to South Africa usually ocrupie 
more time. | 

In British Guiana, the. eeepc under .con- 
tract generally work. on sugar plantations. 
When free, they engage in agriculture, 
trade or some other occupation. It is. quite 
surprising how some Indians could amass 
wealth, having come as labourers and with- 
out a knowledge of the English language. 


-Qne man, Bindraban Maharaj, came as a’ 


labourer under contract and on finishing 
his contract started as a “money-lender. * He 
died a short time ago, while I was there. 


On his dvath he left forty ‘thousand dollars 
.in the -Bank, besides the cash or jewellery 


he left with his family, and a vast amotWNe 
of assets. He had his dealings with all 
classes, both .whité’ and black There are 
others who have risen to become: estate 
owners and merchants. Bhawani Pershad 
Maharaj is. a leading property holder in 
George Town, and Bihari Saw of Henrietta, 
a leading’ merchant among the Hindus. 
Both came under contract and now they 
own thousands of dollars, the fortune of the 
former approximating a hundred thousand. 
Rice-cultivation was introduced into British 
Guiana by the Indians’ and some of them’ 


‘now are in a position to own rice-factories? 


Mr. Veerasawmy Mudaliar is another rich 
Hindu land-owner in George ‘Town, His son 
is studying for the bar in England and 
making.a name in the cricket world there. 
The Hindus here are. suffering from’a great, 
disadvantage. The education of children is 
compulsory, by law. And’, almost all’. ‘the 


saheale ‘are in oo bacds of Christian Mis: 
sionariés, and are! aided ‘by. thé State. ° AC 


large number of . the youths of the ‘new 


generation is thus being converted to Chris- , 


tianity. Among. the Christian conyerts there 
are some very important persons. 
cally speaking the-educated class has gone 
over to Christianity, anda gulf of religion 
is created between’ the two sections of the 
educated and their uneducated compatriots. 
The result is that though there ‘are men 
of position. like Dr. - Wharton, they could 
not get any’ influence in "politics because 
the mass of .the’ Indian population is not 
at their ‘back. A very important recent 
arrival is Dr. Ram Narain: Sharma. In a 
few montlis he has acquired a leading posi- 
tion. among ‘the Hindus. 
Secretary of the Hindu School started to 
educate the Hindu children without teach- 
ing, Christianity. He is doing very well 
in his work and no doubt he has set a noble 
example to other Indian youths who possess 
the‘ qualifications to. go abroad and work 
for their people as well as for themselves. 
_ Next-to British Guiana’ comes Trinidad. 
In this island the Indian population occu- 
pies. a similar position, with the ‘difference 
that.they, are far better in their worldly 
circumstances. ‘Their number exceeds one 
hundred thousand. The deféct however is 
that in strange: contrast with George Town 
of Guiana':which contains a large number 
af Indian merchants, ‘no Indian merchant 
could he found in Port of Spain, the princi- 
ipal town of Trinidad. 1 could find only 
one young man, Ram Persad, 
opened an Indian hotel in Chacon Street. 
In the. ‘country, however, there are villages 
which .contain‘a purely Indian population. 
















retty, running along the road with Indian 


ultivated fields on either side. In Tanapuna 
‘well-to-do youngman named Sagar “holds 
good views. In‘ the. country-districts prac- 
ise -two young Indian’ barristers, both 
aving. gone over to Christianity on account 
of ‘éarly training.. In the District of San- 
fernando, several’ Hindus own big’ coco 
states. ‘Chere. are: three. whose: éstates 
an be valued at more than a hundred 
housand dollars. --Kalanal Sing was a 
eading man’ among them. * He ‘died only 
ecentlv. 


GREATER INDIA” 


Practi=: 


Service. 


. languagé. is‘taught. 


He ‘is acting as , 


who has 


n- some cases these villages look’ very. 


Jouses with little gardens and.some small 


‘Lal Singh is another well-known - 
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mereMane 
man of the type of Dr. Ramnarain. 


My ardacs is in. great need of a 
In the 


beginning he might meet with some difh- 


culty, but gradually he is sure to get on. ° , 

“Next we.-.come to the Dutch ree 
known as Surinam, Paramaribo being its 
capital.. Surinam contains about 4o_ thou- 
sand Indians, some of whom are traders 
and land-owners. “A large number of therm : 
works on plantations. The- treatment ac-' 
corded to them by the Dutch, is very good. 
They are admitted to the Government 
- Special schools ‘are . provided 
their children in which the Hindi 
Sital Persad joe 
the chief Interpreter there, has a great i 
fluence. His son whom. ‘Thad the piece 
to meet, is perhaps the only Indian 
ethployed as an officer in the Navy. 
Lachhman Singh ‘1s an’ Indian merchant in 
the town. 

Jamaica, though a large: island, contains- 
not 'more than: ten thousand lndiags, who: 
will be gradually swallowed up by Christia-; 
nity, if they are not taken care of. 

The third section comprises the, colonies 
in the Pacific ocean. . We start with Cali- 
fornia, which has a few thousand. Sikh... 
labourers, some of whom are trying to be- | 
come farmers. They are not of. much 
importance because their wives are not with’ 
them and further immigration ‘has “been... 
prohibited. , 

Then comes British Columbia, which ee ne 
contains a few thousand Sikhs, -mostly _ 
labéurers on the fields. Only a few. have © 
their wives with them. The ‘Government. 
of Canada too has practically stopped: 
further immigration from India. At one 
time the Government wanted to transport 
them all to Honduras; they were fortunate- 


for 


. ly helped by Sardar Teja Singh - -and other 


patriotic gentlemen. They have got .a’ 
splendid Sikh Temple anda large property 
attached to it.in Vancouver. There isa 
vast amount of land in Canada and it needs 
labour badly;,but there exists a strong 
prejudice against Asiatic labour. The 
Indians have not lost all hope of overcom- — 
ing this prejudice; and ‘only recently Dr. - 
Sunder Singh and three other gentlemen _ 
have been sent to represent the Indian case: 


“to the Dominion Government and request _ 
permission for. Indian immigration in the 


Colony. ‘Fhe Fiji Islands come next ;. which 


ia * 
. 
’ 
‘ st \ 
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have gota population of aun 70 eee 


Indians. ° The Straits Settlements is also an 
‘important centre of. colonisation, where a 
large number of Madras immigrants . have 
settled, just as they have done in Ceylon 
and Burma. It can be expected’ that men 


‘of education and means from Madras would 


follow their brethren to these parts. 


The labouring. immigrants may not ap- 


pear very important at first sight ;, but there 


isa great future in store for them. . The. 
- proof of this ‘les in the present progress - 


which the negro race has made ‘in North 
and South America. 
brought tn slavery. They were-little better 
than savages.’ At present in the, West 


. Indies, they have got an independent state. 

In some they are - 
“tions that-will enable a person .to- éarn~ his. 
‘livelihood ‘anywhere, 
~ capital will ‘also set up the owner in. ‘retail’ 
trade in any town. 


of .their own (Haiti), . 


looking for independence. ‘In the rest they 


: are trying to advance on’ the lines of 


modern’ civilisation. : 
The abolition of slavery in ioe created a 
demand for free: labour. 


_‘distant parts of the African and the Ame- 
.Tican continents. The Hindus have ‘not 
come‘as savages or slaves. ‘They bring, on 


_the other hand, their hereditary intelligence,. 


: skill and habits of economy. They have 
; immediate _prospects of becoming free men. 
~ A glance at their present condition shows 
that they have been advancing very steadily 
“and their. future’ generations may improve 
in a remarkable manner. As individuals 
they have much. broader views and a 
greater scope for ‘théir ambition, Some- 


times it 1s necessary to give them a. little - 


encouragement, and it would be.much more 
elevating if that comes from Hindi young 
men instead of from Christian missionaries. 
In conclusion, | T appeal to all young men in 
‘India to go abroad in ever-increasing 
numbers. There is no national progress 
without foreign travel. Sea-sickness is the 
best national tonic. Anditis our duty, to 
help, enlighten and encourage our brethren 
across the seas. Greater India has arisen 


without noise of drum or trumpet, under 


the. palm-trees of tropical America.and on 
the snow-girt plains of Canada.. 
to take stock of our’ position and think in 
terms of a universal Hindu consciousness. 


The children of these: colonists. should be. 
educated: along national lines. _ They should 


% 


_Christian community. 


‘not for the sake of their’ souls. - 


The negroes were. 


This demand led - 
‘to the immigration of the Indians in these” 


_establishment at first. 


“our 
“placed on the heads -ot: _monarchs, nae 
_'when it ‘Yeaves its little shell in the dark- 


It is time | 


| employed” 
my labour amply réwarded.: ue 
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‘be iene Hindu history, and Hindu’ pasties 
tions should. be established’ and preserved 


wherever the Hindus live, The Ramayana 
and the Gita should follow the footsteps: of: 
Hindu emigrants. We -cah. thus. save. our. 
young men abroad from: absorption jin. the, 
They . dre converted - 
to Christianity only for. social reasons and ‘ 
. The. deve- 


lopment of the social machinery of Hindu- 


ism in’ their midst 1s the a remedy tor 
this evil. 


Enterprising ‘young tnen should , Poe 


“some. lucrative art or industry ‘before. ven 
‘turing out-in the broad: wortd. Medicine, 


pharmacy, carpentry, bricklaying, signpaint- 


ing, watch making and the arts of the gold-. 


smith and ‘foasaiithi are all useful avoca- 
-A: small. amount. of: 
But it is -folly to go 


abroad without some ‘capital and’ business 
experience or the knowledge of some useful 


skilled industry or.’some. medical or legal 


qualifications. . A simple. degree from . an 


‘Indian university or the more. comnion cre- 


dentials of a “failed F. A’ will not teed any 


one. in the colonies. - 


- A good constitution | too. is a- ‘hecessary 
part of the. equipment of .the young man. 
who is restless at home. He must. riot fall ill 
immediately after arrival and must be able 
to endure some hardship. and privation.in. 

ol 
the early period of his sojourn abroad. 


Clever physicians and surgeons or. Baril: 
ters: have the. best chance’ “everywhere, if 
they bring a little money to set up a decent 
Medicine i is a uni- 
versal passport to success. p 

So the call of. Greater India ‘comes: to 
stay-at-home youths., The pearl: 1 


ness of the ocean’ depths. . Even so young 


men. of India should’ go abroad ‘to. -seek 


wealth, experience and .an honorable. life, 
combined, with Specs of oe 
their countrymen, . 

If Greater India attracts some. of our: “un- 
and able. youths, [-shall, deem 
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INDIAN INDENTURE SYSTEM IN THE COLONIES 


, 
(WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO MAvRITIUS.) 


Put an end to it in any shape or form, 


JHOEVER has gone to the colonies, 
without official or personal bias, to 
see the working of the system of 

indentured Indian labour, must admit that 

official reports conceal more than they 

reveal and that red-tape language conceals 

human thoughts more than ordinary 

language. And yet for those who want to 

read between the lines, evidence is not 
Ajwanting to show that the system of Indian 
indentured labour is a civilized form of 
slavery, of which it is the modern substitute 
in fact, in most, if not all, colonies. 

Sir Charles Bruce in The Broad Stone of 
Empire, says that in the colonies where the 
white. people are unable to do_ physical 
work on account of a tropical climate, etc., 
there could be no exploitation without the 
labour of coloured people. In some colo- 
nies after the emancipation of negro slaves, 
with whose labour the plantations had been 
worked, the negroes could not be persuaded 
to do agricultural labour as free men, having 

en brought up to look upon such work as 
being fit only for slaves. In others the 
native races were too uncivilized to do, orto 
be induced to do, regular agricultural work, 
their wants being few and these easily 
supplied. It was under these circumstances 
that Mauritius, Natal, Trinidad, Jamaica, 

British Guiana and other colonies started 
the system known as indentured Indian 
immigration to supply labour for their 
industries. . 

There have been many separate official 
, enquiries, commissions, royal or otherwise, 
fficial visits, etc., from time to time to 
obtain information regarding the condition 
of Indian coolies in the various British and 
foreign colonies, which have flotrrished 
mainly, I may say wholly, upon cheap 
Indian labour. This can be seen from the 
‘most recent official report on the subject, 
published in 1910 as a_blue-book (Cd, 
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519z)—I mean the Report of the Depart- 
mental Committee (Lord Sanderson was 
Chairman) on emigration from India to the — 
Crown Colonies and Protectorates. Mauri- 

tius seems to have taken the lead in forging — 
the system of law governing indentured 
labour, which, with some changes, obtains 
in all these colonies. This sugar colony — 

imported about 7,000 Indians between 
1834 and 1837. In the latter year Mr. 


*w Saak 


Fowell Buxton, Lord Brougham and others _ 
denounced the system of indentured labour 
as being slavery in disguise. The result 
was an official enquiry which endedina 
report in 1840. Three members of the 
Committee were altogether opposed to 
further emigration; but the fourth member, _ 
Sir J, P. Grant, wrote strongly in favour o oh 
the system, only suggesting a number of — 
precautions to remove some abuses. Strange — 
to say, a motion supporting the majority _ 
report was lost in Parliament on the — 
26th of July, 1842. So this system of — 
exploiting the colonies at the expense of 
the caste-feelings, chastity, honour, self- 
respect, youth, health and in some cases, — 
even the lives of Indian men and women, _ 
continues in full swing to this day. s 
Some idea can be gained of the number — 
of the unfortunate victims of this system, — 
from the following tables—-though they do _ 
not furnish recent statistics. at 
EMIGRANTS FROM 1842 TO 1870. 


351,401 


yO 


Mauritius 

British Guiana 79,091 
Trinidad peri 
Jamaica ~ Be 15,169 

Other West Indian Islands 7,020 * | oes 
Natal we ii 6, _ 
French Colonies Bes 31,3402" 
Note.—Emigration to Fiji opened in 1885. oe F 


According to the returns for 1907, the — 
number of persons of Indian nationality 
in the various colonies were as follows:— 


British Guiana 127,000 — 


Trinidad __,,, is s+ 103,000. 
Nee vs te 43,000 .. 3 
4 auritius eee ete e209 26, ,000_ _ 


———" . 
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Natal 115,000 
Fiji sa 31,000 
In 1851, Mauritius, whose sons generally 


aim at being qualified as “Malin” rather than 
be described as simple folks, straight or 
honest (and are, by the way, proud of the 
first adjective only) obtained the consent 
of the Government of India to keep their 
coolie slaves even after the stipulated five 
years by refusing to give return passages 
to those men and women who were yet 
young or strong enough for exploitation. 
All the Crown Colonies grant return 
passages to their Indian victims, not at 
the end of five years, as is generally suppos- 
ed, but after a further indenture of five 
years or more and not without some diffi- 
culties; whilst Mauritius is unique in 
granting free return passages to those only 
who are too old, sick, infirm or decrepit 
to work for the pseudo-French or Semi- 
white nobles, who benefit by the sugar in- 
dustry. These men and women return to India 
and live on the hospitality of their friends 
or relatives or beg and starve in the streets 


of Calcutta or other cities containing coolie- 


recruiting depdts, after their youth, health, 
and social and moral purity have been con- 
verted into rupees by the planters of 
Mauritius. Fresh information regarding 
the brutal treatment of Indian labourers 
in Mauritius led to the suspension of emi- 
gration from India in 1856-57, after which 
it was re-opened, when the Indian Govern- 
ment felt satisfied that Mauritius had 
mended some of her ways. Till 1867, the 
“malin” planters of Mauritius went on passing 
laws “to acquire complete control over 
the labour market by means of regulations 
and administrative measures which aimed 
at compelling the coolie to re-engage him- 
self on the expiry of his indenture and 
were less and less favourable to freedom.” 
This is the language of the official report ; 
but people who have lived in Mauritius 
will tell you that this period was pure and 
unmitigated slavery, characteristically des- 
cribed by old immigrants as “le temps 
margoz” or “times bitter as the vegetable 
karela.” 

Now the Government of India had been 
sleeping all this time, but on the initiative 
of a noble European M. de Plevitz, whose 
name I must not omit, and Sir Arthur 
Gordon, now Lord Stanmore, the then 
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Governor of Mauritius, a Royal Commission 
came to Mauritius to enquire into the con- 
dition of Indian labourers in 1872. I may 
mention in passing that M. de Plevitz was 
assaulted and thrashed by the “malin” 
planters of the colony and there is a floating 
tradition in the colony, that one Mr. Raja- 
ratnam Mudaliar, a gentleman from Madras 
holding an appointment in Mauritius either 


-as interpretor or teacher of Tamil, who had 


instigated a petition recounting the griev- 
ances of Indian labourers, was persecuted 
into retiring from the colony. But whatever 
be the sufferings of Messrs. de Plevitz and 
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Look AT THE KNEE-CAP. 


The little boy Rampertab Soomaroo was brutally 
beaten by Mr. Conne on the 4th of August, IgI1 
because he warned the labourers of Z’ile d’Ambre 
Estate in Mauritius against complaining of bad anc 
‘reduced rations (rice) if they did not want to be 
shot down on the estate. 


Rajaratnam, true it is, that the Commissior 
issued an elaborate report, in which the 
grievances of indentured Indian labourer 
were substantiated, with the result that the 
police restrictions upon the movements o 
Indians away from their estates, etc., wer¢ 
done away with, the powers of the pro 
tector were enlarged, and English or Anglo 
Indian magistrates were appointed to ad 
minister the labour law, which had beer 


INVIAN INDENITURE SYSTEM IN THE COLONIES 
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These indentured 


# factories. They were prosecuted criminally on 


hitherto administered by local men, about 
one of whon, the official report said, “the 
administration of justice in the district of 
Savanne was the administration of injus- 
ice.” Without obtaining the consent of 
he Government of India the Mauritius 
sovernment has now almost completely 
ubstituted Mauritian magistrates (interested 
lirectly or indirectly in the Sugar industry) 
or the English stipendiary magistrates. 

—In 1894, Mr. Muir Mackenzie, an Indian 
-ivilian, visited Mauritius en passant after 
tudying the condition of Indian labourers 
n the neighbouring French colony of 
teunion, commonly known as Bourbon. 
‘hough Mr. Muir Mackenzie’s report is 
fenerally favourable to the planters of 
Mauritius, he could not fail to notice that 
he “double cut” or a deduction of two 





INDIAN SLAVES IN THE BriTisH EMPIRE oN CORONATION Day. 


laborers of Z’ile d’Ambre Estate in Mauritius were obliged to work on His M 
George V.’s Coronation Day, though the Government had 


ajesty King 
Sugar estates and 

various charges because they sent a petition to the King 
protesting against such and other general ill-treatment. 


ordered a holiday on all 


days’ wages for each day of absence was 
a great evil. If an Indian labourer was 
overworked, beaten and ill-treated for x 

days and if he took ill and the estate 
hospital said there was nothing the matter 
with him, the poor man had to absent him- 
self from work for, may be, the next 1 

days. Under “the double cut” law he would 
have no wages at the end of the month, 
but only rations all the time. Many labour- 
ers were thus able to just keep body and 
soul together on their rations, getting no 
wages at all for 15 days’ work. This great 
grievance had been noticed as far back as 
1Sy4 and yet the “malin” planters of Mauri- 
tius somehow or other managed to continue 
this institution of slavery till rg909 and even 
then strenuously opposed the Government 
measure to remedy this evil. Their efforts, 
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however, to. defeat the measure were in 


vain; but they successfully clamoured for 
- one year’s postponement to give effect to 


~ the new law abolishing the “double cut.’ 
-, So that since. January, 1910 there has been no 
. double cut.” In paragraphs 211 to 214 Lord 
Sanderson’s Committee report that 559 per 
‘square mile is the density of the population 
of Mauritius and that poverty has been 
generally growing even among ‘the thrifty 
Indians as distinguished from Creoles and 
that “the amount of land still undeveloped 
diminishes by the steady growth of peasant 
proprietorship,’ and conclude, “we are 
unable to recommend a continuation of the 
system of importing labour.” Consequently 
in December, 1910, the Right Hon. L. 
-Harcourt, H. M.’s Secretary for the Colonies, 
finally refused to sanction the importation 
of fresh indentured labour from India. 

As regards the actual position of those 
who are serving indentures, Mr. Bateson, 
an ex-magistrate of Mauritius (whose 


‘appointment in 1902 was resented by the 


then elected members of the Council of 
Government, and who, like de Plevitz and 
~Rajaratnam before him and Mr. Cameron in 
'29°7; eventually left the colony, whose 
“malin” planters made their further stay 
uncomfortable), now a judge in Egypt, 1s the 
best authority. This English gentleman 
boldly denounces the system of indenture 
and asserts that under the labour law the 
planters of Mauritius had converted him 
into “a machine for sending Indian labour- 
ers to goal” for their convenience. Indian 
labourers were unable to procure evidence 
in their favour even in cases of real ill- 
treatment, and they had no money to get 
legal assistance. Men who were, at 
most, guilty of mere civil torts, such as 
absence from work, refusal to go to the 
hospital when ill, non-completion of tasks, 
etc., were hand-cuffed as criminals and 
kept in goals in the latter’s company. 
Mr. Bateson openly says that there is no 
necessity for the existing labour law nor 
for the expenses of its administration by 
special tribunals, and that labour in Mauri- 
tius should be made free labour by day or 
month as in civilized countries. The Pro- 
tector of Indian Immigrants is interested in 
defending the system as it is, and yet even 
he was obliged to admit, in cross-examina- 


tion, that Indians are unable to procure 
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evidence in cases of real ill-treatment. He 
was also obliged further to concede that the 
system has been continued, as remarked by 
a member of the Committee, “ to bolster up 
a decaying industry in the case of the bad 
estates whose owners owe four-fifths of the 
value of their estates and therefore can 
neither pay nor treat their labourers well, 
depending entirely or mainly on the supply 
of cheap indentured labour from India.” 
That Mauritius is not at all the name of 
some sweetmeat to intending Indian emi- 
grants is evident from the depositions of 
Messrs. Marsden, Bolton, and others undet 
whose official supervision or superintend 
ence, all recruiting for the various colonies 
has taken place for years past. Often when 
coolies were recruited for other colonies, 
they impatiently asked, ‘Sahib, this is not 
Morich Tapu, is it?” says Mr. Bolton and 
Mr. Marsden adds, ‘Mauritius goes by the 
name of “Maurice” and directly “Maurice” 
is mentioned they (coolies) shake their 
heads.’”” One has only to read between the 
lines and exercise one’s imagination a little 
to realise how different the condition of our 
Indian labourers must be from the gilded 
dreams of some arrant youths and_ girls, 
who are, in practice, kidnapped for or 
abducted to Mauritius by prowling sharpers 
who obtain licenses to recruit coolies. 
Notice in addition that the above-men- 
tioned witnesses and Colonel Pitcher admit 
that it is difficult to satisfy the legal propor- 
tion of women to men, even by taking on 
bazar women. In Mauritius the proportion 
iS 33 women to roo men—less than in any 
other colony—and even this quantity (?) 
of women it is so difficult to obtain that 
the Government of India have been fre- 
quently implored to overlook the deficit. 
Morality in general and sexual morality in 
particular can not grow under _ these 
circumstances, as a result of which the 
family antecedents of colonial-born Indian; 
as a rule can never satisfy fastidious 
enquirers. Such is the immorality of the 
system of indentured labour. 

But let us now take our stand on the 
official report itself as bearing on the subject 
so farat least as Mauritius in concerned 
On P. 103 of their report, Lord Sanderson’: 
Committee clearly lay down that re-inden- 
tures are not right though supposed tc 
be voluntary, after a man has done hi: 
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first five years. The manowes no “indus- 
trial residence” to the planters, having 
during his 5 years returned to the estate 
the capital invested by the latter in defray- 
ing the costs of immigration, and for his 
protection subsequently requires no work, 
wages and rations guaranteed to him as 
a newcomer, a stranger in a land whose 
language he does not know and _ whose 
people he does not understand. In five 
long years he becomes thoroughly familiar 
with the colony and knows where to find 
work and wages from day to day or month 


to month. If, as appears from the report, 
the system of indenture has ceased to 
apply to time-expired or colonial-born 


Indians in British Guiana, Trinidad and 
Jamaica, there is no reason why Mauritius 
alone should be an exception as she has 
been in the matter of granting free return 
~\passages also. 

The total abolition of the system in 
Mauritius will result in no harm to the 
Government of Mauritius, as the result will 
be a yearly saving of about a lac of rupees by 
way of expenses for the up-keep of Emigra- 
tion Offices in India and the Protector’s 
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Department in Mauritius as well as a saving 


of about Rs. 30,000 spent on special magis- 
trates of the labour courts. Besides there 


will be a further saving of about Rs. 30,000 
spent by the prisons department upon the 


up-keep, during the slack season, of labour- 
prisoners, who constitute about 40 per cent. 
of the whole prison population. Thus the 
Government. of Mauritius will cease to 
waste public money for the benefit of a 
few bad estates and give greater liberty, 
manhood and self-respect to those unfor- 
tunate men and women, who or whose 
forefathers had been induced to leave their 
mother-country by false hopes and to whom 
it would have been only a little reparation 
of long-suffered and deep-rooted injustice if 
the. scandalous system of indentured labour 
had been knocked on the head once for 


all as one of the boons that H., M.’s Corona- # 
tion brings to His Majesty’s enslaved Indian 


subjects in colonies. 
ManitaL M. aR 
M.A., LL.B., Bar-at-Law. 


(Delegate from Mauritius to the Indian 
National Congress, 1910 and IgI1.) 
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“HE State University of Iowa is a wide- 
awake University. It aims to make 
boys and girls live more useful and 

happy lives, regardless of age, race, or color. 
It sends out its graduates every year by the 
hundreds to take their places in the world 
as engineers, doctors, lawyers, professors, 
journalists. Each one of them is trained 
to do some definite work in life, to fill a 
particular need in the community. 

It is clearly beyond the limits of this arti- 
cle to describe in detail the methods of 
“instruction in every college of this Univer- 
sity ; but whether it is the School of Poli- 
tical Science or the College of Liberal Arts, 
the College of Engineering or the School 
of Education, the underlying purpose is to 
vitalize education, that is, to render it ser- 
viceable to all. Take for an illustration 
the School of Political Science, a school 


whose full importance India has not yet 
been able to realize. The single purpose 
of this school, as Dr. B. F. Shambaugh, 
the head of the school, puts it in his class- 
es, is to interest students in all questions 
of good citizenship, to inspire men and 
women with zeal to contribute their share 
towards the civic uplift. His preaching is 
never barren of results. Only last yeara 
student of the School of Political Science 
wrote under Dr. Shambaugh a thesis on 
“Taxation in Iowa.” It laid bare some of 
the abuses of the administration and point- 
ed the way to scientific reforms. The work 
created such a wide-spread interest that 
the state legislature was forced to give the 
whole system of taxation a thorough over- 
hauling, and ultimately to lighten the 
burden of the tax-payers. Nine hundred 
rupees is the estimated cost of the educa- 
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tion of each student for a year; but so 
long as the University can render such sig- 


nal service to the commonwealth, the 
money expended for education is well 
invested. 
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Pror. Benj. F. SHAMBAUGH 


Who believes that America and India will be drawn 
closer together into a bond of international brother- 
hood in the near future. 


Dr. Shambaugh himself is very modest 
in speaking of the big things which he has 
already accomplished in life. He is the 
editor of the “Iowa Journal of History and 
Politics,” the Superintendent of the State 
Historical Society of lowa, Member of the 
Board of Editors of the ‘American Histori- 
cal Review”, Editor of the ‘Proceedings 
of the Mississipi Valley Historical Associa- 
tion’, and, as a part of his practical 
interest in the progress of the world 
at large, he is now \supervising the 
preparation of a thesis on the “English 
methods of Administration in India’. If 
the visitor look around Dr. Shambaugh’s 
office he will find that the books on history 
and political science which Professor Sham- 
baugh has written and edited fill nearly 
three shelves of a large book-case. Books, 
however, are not the things that he prizes 
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most. He seems to count his greatest success 
when he has been able to make life worth 
while for others. His exuberance and enthu- 
siasm are infectious. He pours himself 
into his subject with such a rush as to make 
it impossible for any one not to react. He 
is as busy as busy can be, yet ever ready 
to lenda hand. There doubtless are other 
professors like him in other colleges of the 
University, but I have taken him asa _ not- 
able type of those great men who have 
made lowa what it 1s. 

The University embraces a College of 
Medicine, two Schools for Nurses, a College 
of Applied Science, a School of Education, 
a College of Liberal Arts, a School of Polli- 
tical and Social Science and Commerce, 
a College of Pharmacy, a College of Dentis- 
try, a College of Law, a Graduate Col- 
lege, and a College of Fine Arts. The 
glory and strength of Iowa lies in its profes- 
sional colleges. The Medical College 1s 
among the best in the land. The College 
of Applied Science is in the front rank, 
It teaches such branches of engineering as 
electrical engineering, mechanical engi- 
neering, civil engineering, and structural 
engineering. Ihe School of Education 
sends out every year from seventy-five toa 
hundred teachers for the best High Schools, 
Normal Schools, Colleges and Universities, 
including several of those in foreign coun- 
tries. |hese men and women are trained 
to be Something more than mere profes- 
sional teachers; they are the leaders of 
advanced educational thought. The Gra- 
duate College represents the capstone of all 
the colleges. Vo bea member of this Col- 
lege one should have received his bachelor’s 
degree. The Graduate College offers un- 
limited opportunities for advanced study 
and research in almost every field of human 
knowledge. This College confers upon 
successful candidates the degrees of M. A., 
M. S., and Ph. D. 

The student who goes to Oxford ,Univer- 
sity does not have a large number of sub- 
jects to choose from. He selects a course, 
which in reality is prescribed for him, from 


. 


a few limited groups of studies—Literae © 


Humaniores, Mathematics, Science, Eng- 
lish and Modern History. ‘There the field 
is so circumscribed that one can exhaust 
the entire course of instruction in ten or 
twelve years. In great American Univer- 
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sities, like Iowa’s for example, it would 
require several hundred years to finish the 
entire body of instruction. The vast range of 
the subjects covered by the Iowa University 
may be faintly guessed from the fact that 
it offers over three hundred electives in the 
departments of Archeology, Astronomy, 
Botany, Chemistry, Education, English (in- 
cluding Public Speaking), Fine Arts, Geo- 
logy, German, Greek, History, Latin, 
Mathematics, Philosopy, Physics, Political 
Science, Political Economy, Religious Edu- 
cation, Romance Languages (that is French, 
Italian and Spanish), Sanskrit, Scandi- 
navian, Sociology, and Zoology. 

On an average, it takes a student from 
India who has a training equivalent to that 
of the English High School, four years to 
get his first degree. However, I have known 
Indian students who took their B. A. de- 
“grees in three years. 

The instruction is given principally 
through lectures ; but the students are re- 
quired to supplement the lectures by inde- 
pendent study and investigation. To this 
end the University has one General and 
twenty-two Departmental Libraries open to 
the students from eight in the morning till 
ten at night every day during the week. 
Then there are also fifty laboratories for 
students of every science. The charac- 
teristic University spirit is thoroughly dis- 
played by the Zoological Museum in the 
Hall of Natural Science. For the last 
“twenty years the University has sent zoolo- 
gical expeditions to collect specimens from 
such far-off places as Bahama Islands, Alas- 
ka, the Arctic Coast, Siberia, Cuba, the 
Bay of Naples, the Hawaian Islands. The 
mounting of these specimens is done by 
the students under a competent teacher. 
A Bengali student, who is specializing in 
taxidermy, has been doing very creditable 
work along this line. Besides the Zoolo- 
gical Museum, there are nine other depart- 
mental museums. 

The State University of Iowa in its effort 
‘for intellectual development of the stu- 
dents does not underestimate the value of 
physical training. It maintains a well 
equipped gymnasium as an_ organised 
department of the University work, and 
requires all students to take physical exer- 
cise. Asa rule all male students report 
for military duty to the Commandant at 
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OF IOWA 
the Armory. The instruction in this depart- 
ment is mostly practical. It includes infan- 
try drill, guard duty, running up signals, 
and target practice. The interest of the 
Indian students in the military tactics has 
always been most intense. 3 

It is almost unnecessary to call attention 
to the fact that Iowa, like all other State 
Universities, emphasizes the need for “full 
and complete education” of both sexes. 
The welfare and comfort of the women 
students are specially looked after by tie 
Dean of Women. She acts as a mother to 
the young women whenever they need her 
advice. The relation between the two 
sexes is normal, and wholesome. I never 
heard a man complain of the loss of the 
peace of his mind because of the presence 
of the young ladies in the class. There are, 


‘of course, men who can never claim much 


acquaintance with the feminine members 
of the University. They are what you may 
call “uniques”. The normal student, 
however, who has social proclivities, finds 
abundant opportunity for their apuleens 
in walks through the beautiful woods, 
rowing on the Iowa River, picnics onsthe 
hill-sides, skating by frosty moonlight on 
the frozen river, formal calls, balls, and 
other forms of healthy amusement. 

What chance has a man ina crowd of 
two or three thousand students for personal 
development, for coming in close touch’ 
with his professors? is a question that may 
suggest itself to a ‘prospectwe Iowan. The 
University, in order to make instruction 
more personal, has put a limit to the 
number of students in its classes. 
for every twenty-five fresh men in English 
there has been organised a separate class. 
Iowa has also introduced a new idea to 
bring the students closer to the teachers by 


This year 


appointing a Faculty Adviser for practically 


every student. 
“big brother”. He looks after the general 
welfare of the student ; he gives him friend- 
ly advice when he falls behind in his 


The Adviser is a sort of 


studies. But woe to those who persistently — 
disregard his “advice” and fail to buckle 
down to their books, for surely they will be | 


“allowed” to drop from the college-roll 


before long! 

The cost of living at Iowa ranges from 
six hundred to nine hundred rupees a school 
year. Generally the students lodge in one 
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employment for the students. 
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an American room-mate. 


_ pay halfthe rent, but will assist the Indian 


_ have a large bank account. 
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place and take their ‘meals at restaurants 
or boarding clubs. Some of these clubs are 
run by students on a co-operative basis, and 
the price of board is appreciably lower 
than in places under private management. 
At some boarding houses both men and 
women are admitted, while others exclude 
women. Itisa good idea to get into a 
place where there are both men and women 
boarders—the meals here are likely to be 


more respectable and table manners dis- 


tinctly superior. The average rate for 
board in a private boarding club is about 
ten rupees a week. Those who patronize 
inexpensive restaurants live even more cheap- 
ly. They can get three good square meals 
a day at the restaurant for seven rupees a 
week. Some of the Hindu students who 
have tried to cook their own meals are 
known to have done it for as low as five 
rupees a week. The average room rent is 


from twelve to sixteen rupees a month. 


The best way to cut down the rent is to get 
He will not only 


student in many ways in getting accustom- 
ed to new surroundings, 

rue to its democratic tradition Iowa 
has never been meant only for those who 
The Registrar 
for the University and the Dean of Women 
are authority for the statement that nearly 
fifty per cent. of the men and from five to 
ten per cent. of the women students are 
self-supporting. # However, it should be 
well understood that the University has 
to do with finding 
They must 
look for themselves. They work as waiters, 
dish washers, barbers, book-keepers, steno- 
graphers, salesmen, tutors. The skilled 
man naturally gets the pick of the jobs. 
He can make at least ten annas an hour. 


Last year an Indian student was in the 


habit of charging twelve annas an hour 
for tutoring in Chemistry. Let no one 
forget that those who earn their support 


6 carry a double burden, perform a double 
task. 


It involves the expenditure of such 
extra time and energy that it may lead to 
broken health and possibly to intellectual 
failure. And while the Indian students are 
likely to get some work that may help pay 
part of their expenses, they should think 
twice before they come to America 
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expecting to earn all their way through 


college. 


“What do you like best about this Uni- | 


versity ?”’ I asked a number of representative 
students. “It is the University atmosphere— 
the students and the teachers who make it”, 
was the unanimous reply. The students 
here really put their hearts into their college 
work; they make study a part of real life. 
There exists what one has called a “unity of 
loyalty”. An lowan is loyal to his Univer- 
sity, loyal to his state, and loyal to his 
country. His college spirit is inseparable 
from his national patriotism; but the Iowan 





PRESIDENT JoHn G. BowMan. 


Who predicts that Indian National Universities will 
exchange professors with the great American Uni- 
versities, as they do now with those of Germany 
and England. 


is made after the image of his -teacher. 
Patient, thoughtful, generous, this teacher 


~ 
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exercises a wonderfully beneficent influence © 


over the lives of the students. How often 
have the foreign students seen a professor 


go far out of his way to give them some 
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help? How . sHica. ie they - felt that 
kindliness is his daily creed? To be sure, 
every time a professor ‘meets a student 
he does ' not say, “charmed, I am glad-to 
‘see you”; 
‘bing with’ human sympathy. : 

The destinies of Iowa’s great University 
are now being guided by Mr. John G. Bow- 
man, the new President. It* is a sheer 
stimulus to hear him talk of India and its 
educational possibilities. Heis a man with 
a broad vision. and with a deep sympathy 
for all that 
Although he has been in office less than 
three months; he has already inaugurated 
reforms which at once mark him as a man 
with rare creative and administrative 
energy. Among other things he has ‘organiz- 
ed the Iowa Union—-an institution where 
the polyglot members of the University 
can meet socially to develop a‘ united 
frollege sentiment. ,He has also plans under 
way to build a system -of dormitories for 
both men and women. Under such a clear- 
headed leadership the future of Iowa is 
assured. 

The University occupies ‘at present thirty 


buildings “on a fifty-acre. campus in the 


.It is located about 
two. hundred: and thirty miles west of 
Chicago. .The reason why the Indian 
students who look for the kind of education 
that Iowa offers should prefer this institu- 
tion, is‘ that the people in this part of tMe 
ep have great kindliness in their hearts. 


heart of lowa_ City. 
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CHAPTER XII. | 
THE ILLNESS oF SHAH JAHAN, 1657. 


ON December, 1656, the public health of 
&. Delhi became so bad that Shah Jahan 
' with his Court proceeded to the bank of 
the Ganges at Garh Mukteshwar, a place 
noted for its game: In less than a month 
he returned to the capital; but as the 
epidemic continued he again left it (Febru- 
ary, -1657)" ‘and went to Mukhlispur on the 


Jumna, nearly: a hundred miles north of © 


A 


but he has a large heart throb- - 
of the 


Concerns student’s welfare.. 
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-Delhi. 


165. 
Moreover, the cost of living here is much 
smaller than either in-the East or West, 
There is a section of Anglo Indian‘press 
in India which has been doing its worst 
for the past few years to discredit the work 
Indian students abroad. These 
papers for the most part are as mendacious 
as they are ignorant. Professor FE. D. 


Starbuck, of the. Department of Philosophy, : 
who has special opportunities , to observe 


the Indian. students in his official capacity 


as the Faculty Adviser of the foreign 
students, takes a direct issue with these 
papers. He says: “One of the best assets 
of the University of Iowa in preserving’ its 


- morale and in helping it to maintain a 


world view of things is the presence here , 
of foreign students. This is especially true 
on acconnt of the high type of manhood 
that we get from abroad. Second to none | 
among these is the group of Hindu students. 
They have invariably beer choice persona- 
lities who are the embodiment of the 
beautiful old culture that lies back of them. 
As adviser for foreign students and in other 
ways, I have come to know their work 
somewhat intimately. It has been without » 
exception of high order. It promises ‘well ° 
for the future of the nations when.men of. 
this stamp can come, and while being true 
to their own national life, can assimilate the 


"best elements in our own civilization and 


appropriate it to the furtherance of their 


own.’ 
. SUpHINDRA Boss. 


AURANGZIB 


The cool climate of this place, at 
the foot of the Sirmur hills and yet within 
easy reach of the capital by boat, had led 
him to choose it as his summer retreat, and 
he had adorned it with fine. palaces for 
himself and his eldest son, and given it the 
glorious name of Faizabad.* 

Here a grand Court ceremony was held. 


* Waris, 1186, t19a@, tz1a and &, (Mukhlispur 
described), 1224 (palaces described). 
q Kambu, 1, 
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Si i 7 vi “He iat complete three ~ — cast on hie bright prospect oat with 
reign : Jahan's decades of ‘his. reign and the passa ge of. time. they: were ‘deepening. 
began the 31st year on, 7th One by one the great ministers and genérals 
March. In the official annals of the Mughal _'who had ‘contributed to- the, glory. of the 
Emperors written by théir command, evéry: reign were. being removéd' by’ the pitiless 
‘period of ten years. (called a daiwwar) was hand. of Death. .-The::three « best known, 
taken together and a ‘volume devoted to it: officers and dearést personal frierids of Shah’. 
Three such decades formed an epoch Jahan-died’ within the last five years: Said. ‘ 
(garn),® * which ’ was regarded as.a'sort of Khan Bahadur Zafar Jangcon 4th January; | 
‘ perfect and.auspicious number. Shah Jahan © 1652, Sadullah Khan, the.Abul. Fazl- of his: 
had completed. one such epoch and begun age, on. 7th Aptil, 1656, and Ali. Mardan 
another. , The occasion was; therefore, one * Khan, ‘the » premier peer, on. 16th’ April, 
- of peculiar importance and solemnity. ° 1657." And, /as the. giatits of dld passed: : 
' The -réign’.had’ been .as ‘prosperous as it alway, "the - Emperor found “110 ‘worthy’ 
'chad-been long. ': The ‘wealth of' Ind’, under ‘successors to’.them- aniong’ the new’ faces. . 
its lovicse «0 t«HLES: Greet Mughal dazzled . and younger mén about him.t, He had: al-. 
glories," 
the eyes of foreign. visitors, » ready completed .67 lunar: uyearsyt and-the. 
and of’ gala days’ ambassadors “from | life of- warfare. ‘and. hardship that “he® had., 
Bukhara and Persia’ Turkey and Arabia, gone through in his. father's’ latter: years, 
as well.as travellers fromi France and, Italy, followed, “by, the. long ‘ease of. his: own * 
‘gazed’ with :wonder,at'the Peacock Throne _ tranquil’ reign, had /underniined « his’ ‘body, | 
and the Kohinoot-and‘other jewels which and. he already felt. the’ -hand -: of’ age, 
‘Cast. a Juminous | ‘halo. round thé. Emperor's. What would. happen -after. him?. That was 
"person. | Thé'white marble edifices which he = - . the question. now present in’ 
loved :to’ build. were as costly as. they: were The question of. all minds.’” Often'and often o 
‘chaste . in design: The -nobles of fe. eons gar had ‘he talked ‘with | ‘his 
‘empire™ eclipsed the kings of other lands in | confidants about the iia | and. that future 
_ wealth and pomp.- Save for two failures of was most. gloomy. a 


his arms: outside -the natural frontiers of Shah Jahan ; -had' ‘Fire sons. . AM a ‘theht 
‘India, ‘the Imperial prestige stood: higher gore past. youth, ad. all. had: gained. ex: 
than ever’. before. .The bounds of the ‘perience as governors of provinces “and 
“ protected ans oe ‘been: Bias ‘commanders of: armies., But there. was. no~ 
....further than in any prece ~ brotherly love among ‘them, though. the 

“born of the ing’ reign, Within. the . three nee princes Shu, Aurangaib. 
|, country , itself. a’ profound . and Murad Bakhsh, were: ‘usually -.. drawal 

” peace reigned. * The. peasantry were care- “together. by: a common jealousy of.the élde 
_ fully.cherished ; harsh and exacting gover-— “Dara Shukoh, their father’s’ favourite: am 
hors)-were in ‘many’ cases dismissed dn the intended their. The’ ‘ill-feeling.. between" 
complaint of the people. :Wealth and Dara and Aurangzib in particular ‘was so 
- prosperity, ‘increased’ on all hands. As a " bitter and had continued growing. bitterer for. 
, -panegyrist, sang :—— _ so many years past, that. it was the talk of the’ 


‘The. people were ¢ light of heart as the whole empire, ‘and peace had been’ main- 
Emperor bore the heavy burden ; 
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"tained between them «only by: keeping 
sore (ooking after them) i” 6s. Nieangzib far away from the ‘Court and 

: Disorder fell’ into adeep sleep . g 
-, > , «through his wakefulness.} ° ! his eldest. _brother.|| BORE foreboded, 


mo 


‘A kind and yet wise master, Shah Jahan 5, os i. e 
. ‘had gathered round ‘himself a band of: very | hd Waris, ab, 1682; Kambu,. 1b, ii, 43 
able. officers, and made his Court the centre. e Rugat-i-Alamgirt, No. 48. - 
oF the‘ wit'and' wisdom of the land. | “ £ 28th January; 1657, was his” 68th: lunar birth- day 
‘But some ominous: shadows : had already (Waris, 1200),.while.his 66th solat year bees 15 days 
earlier (Waris, 1190). 
me Inayat Khan’s: Shah: Fahan iamat fas, quoted. in. § Rugat- -i~Alamgivi, No, 54s ee 
~ Elliot, vii.'74,). " Waris, 14.. {| Hamiduddiii’s ‘Ahkani- i-Alamgiri, tr. by | me as. 
- as Office - ey, Pers. Ms. Ne. eae folio. Anecdotes of Aurangzib,\:2 and 5, Masum,. Be pa ha 
gh : ae babe. oe a se pin oe ‘5% 2 
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dist ‘the. succession , to Shak Jahan’ § igie 
would be disputed, and that a universal and: 


complicated civil. war would: deluge. all 


parts of India ‘with blood, as soon as he.” 


woild close.his eyes or even earlier. 


~ Shah : Jahan had: given clear’ indications * . 


that he wished to ‘leave the 


Dara Shiuskoh, 
crown ‘to Dara., ‘As this 


the heir desig- 
nate; 


four.sons by the same mother, the choice .was 


not an act of unjust-partiality, but simply . - 
followed the law of. nature which gives the - 


eldest: born authority and precedence above 
the youger ones. In ordér to train’ him’ in 
the. administration of “the empire- and to” 
‘smooth ‘the transfer of the supreme autho- 
rity to him, the Emperor had kept Dara by 
‘his side for many years past. The vice- 
royalty”-of rich ‘and long-settled | provinces 
like Allahabad; the Punjab, and Multan, 
ad been. conferred on him, but he was 
allowed to stay ‘at his ‘father’s Court -and 
govern them by deputies. 
‘time ‘the Emperor bestowed on: him rank 
and privileges which: raised ‘him to an 


‘prince was the eldest.of the. 


‘At the same- 
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to pay her: feapects t to the, Crown’ Prince.® 
_Much -of thé administration was’ latterly 
conducted. at © Dara’s - direction’ in ‘the — 
Emperor’ 'S " presence, or.even by Dara alone 
with permission to usé the. Emperor’ s name 
nd seal. In short everything was done to _ 


““make.the public familiar with the ‘idea. that 


he was their future sovereign and:to make... 


. the transfer of the. Crown. to: ‘him on’ Shah 


* Muslim Sufis,.and the Hindu Vedanta. 


Jahan’s death easy.” 4 ae 


- Dara was just turned of’ Tortectwor years. . 
his _ He ‘had ‘taken. after his: 
views, great-grandfather _ Akbar. 
In: his thirst ‘for pantheisti¢ : 


religious . 


philosophy: he had ‘Studied 7. the Talmud and 


the New Testament, the writings of the - 
‘The 


‘easy government of Allahabad had assisted 
‘his natural’ inclination, and,.with the help. 


\ 


almost: royal | position, midway between the. | 


Emperor and the other’ princes. 
enjoyed the high title of Shah-i-buland-iqbal, 


(King | of Lofty Fortune), the’ unprecedented 


hits. power - and- rank of a Commander of 
influence © ‘at. Forty Thousand ‘Horse, and. 
Court, _: an income. which many a 
king might, have+ envied. .* When he 


attended Court he ‘was allowed to sit near 
he ‘Emperor ona gold chair .only a little 
ower than, the throne.* 
‘military ranks as high as ‘those. of the 
‘Emperor’s younger sons, and’. his officers 
were frequently ennobled by the Emperor.t 
‘Dependent kings, tributary: ‘princes, offenders 






under-the Imperial wrath, aspirants to office - 
-bought or begged . Dara’s . 


or -title,. all 
‘mediation before they ‘could approach the 
Emperor. Government officials 
recipients of | titles, after , having had. 
audience .of the PEUDSEOU were sent by sas 


i * Waris, 964, (golden ae and title. of Shah 
given to Dara, 3rd ‘February, 1655);° 97a,’ -1204, 
(Dara’s ‘pay’ was 14 kroves of rupees, January, 1657), 
1236, (mansabs of all the.princes). Kambu 6a (Dara 
promoted to, a: command -of 50,000 horse, t4th Sep- 
tember), 7 (Dara promoted:to a command of. 60,000 
horse, with a-pay of above 2. prares, zoth December) 
86, Masum, 6d. i iss ¢ 


_ T, Waris,-962, 1162. 


Dara now ~ 


Dara’s, sons got 


and hew. 


of a band of pandits he had made a Persian: 
version of the Upanishads. The: title of . 
Majmua-ul-Baharain ( (“the Mingling -of Two 
Oceans”) which he gave to another of his 

works, as well.as his prefatory: remarks, { 


sEroye that his aim. was to find a meeting 


% Waris, 85a (lsinait’ Be presents a reniaitable 
horse ‘to Dara),.gt8,. 116a@ (Srinagar Rajah ‘makes 
Dara his ° nee 876," 975. (Dara. {PROGR S a 
pardon). 


+ This account ae ‘Dara's philosophical studies i is 
based on the extracts from the prefaces of his works ds 


- given by Rieu in his British Museum Catalogue. Dara 


wrote in Persian (1) Sirr-ul-dsrar, a'translation of 50 
of the Upanishads, completed on 1 July, 1657. (2) 
Majmud-ul-Baharain, a treatise:'on the technical 


' terms of:-Hindu pantheism and their equivalents'in Sufi 


phraseology. (3)° Dialogue with Baba Lal (really 
recorded by Chandrabhan). (4)" Safinat-ul-awliya - 


. or lives. of Muslim saints, completed on 11. Jan., 1640. 


(5) Sekinat-ul-awliya or the life of ,Mian Mir, ° com+ 


“pleted 1052 A. H. “The 2nd, 3rd, and 4th are in the 


Khuda Bakhsh Library. | See also Faiyaz-ul-qawanin, 
377-388,’ for - Dara’s correspondence with” Shaikhs 
Muhibullah and Dilruba. . 


+ He writes that although he ‘had perused the 
Pentateuch, the ‘Gospels, the Psalms and other sacred.’ 
books, he had nowhere found the doctrine. of Tauhid - 


‘or Pantheism explicitly taught ‘but in the’ Vedas, and. 


more especially in the Upanishads, which contain their 
essence. As Bénares, the gréat seat'of Hindu learning 


- was under hisrule, he called together the most learned 


pandits of that place, and with. their assistance wrote. 
hiniself the translation, of the Upanishads: (Rieu, i, sq 
quoting preface to- Sivr-ul-asvar). Elsewhere he 


. states that he had embraced the doctrine of .the Sufis, : 


and having ascertained in his intercourse with Hindu 
Fakirs that their divergence from the former * was 
merely verbal; he had written the Majmua-2l-Baharain 


‘with the object ¢ of": ‘reconciling the two systems (Rieu, 


_ ii, 828, quoting ‘Dara’s preface). ° 
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point for Hinduism dnd Islam in those uni- 
versal truths which form the common basis 
of all true religions and which fanatics are 
too apt to ignore in their zeal for the mere 
externals of faith. Alike from the Hindu 
.yogr Lal-dés and the Muslim fagir Sarmad, 
he had imbibed his eclectic philosophy, and 
at, the feet of both he had sat as an atten- 
tive pupil. But he was no apostate from 
Islam. He had compiled a biography of 
Muslim saints, and he had been initiated as 
a disciple’ of the Muslim saint Mian Mir, 
“which no afir could have been. * The 
saintly: Jahanara also speaks of Dara as 
her spiritual preceptor. ‘The manifesto 
.in which Aurangzib as the champion of 
Islamic orthodoxy denounces Dara for 
heresy, ascribes to him no idolatrous prac-' 

tice or denial of Muham- 


- Charge of = mad’s prophetic mussion 
$ 
eerie peoeee but only the following: 
; faults: (i) Consorting with 


Brahmans, yogis and sanyasis,—considering 
them as perfect spiritual guides and ‘knowers 
of God’,— regarding the Veda as a divine 
book, and spending his days in translating 
and studying it. 
(ii) Wearing rings and jewels inscribed 
iwith the word Prabhu (“lord”) in Hindi 
‘letters.{ 

(111) Discarding prayers, the fast during 
‘the month of Ramzan, and other canonical 
ceremonies of Islam, as necessary only in the 


- case of the spiritually undeveloped,—while 


he believed himself to be a man possessed 
of.a perfect knowledge of God.t 


* During his stay in Kashmir, 1050 A. H., Dara 


had become a disciple of the great Sufi, Mulla Shah . 


(who died in 1072)...... Dara received the initiation to 
the Qadiri order in 1049 from an eminent master, 
.Muhammad Shah Lisanullah,, one of the disciples of 
Mian Mir. He erected a sumptuous dome over Mian 
Mir’s tomb outside Lahore. Jahanara wrote the 
Munis-ul-arwah, a life of Shaikh Muinuddin’ Chishti, 
into avhose order she was initiated as a _ disciple, 
mMurida , (Rieu, i, 54, 358 & 357). Dara used to 
add to his signature the titles Qadivt and Hanifi, 
which is not consistent with a profession of heresy. 


+ Prabhu is simply a Sanskrit word meaning ‘one 
able to punish andto bless”, “the supreme lord”. It 
is not the name of any idol, but an epithet of the 

‘Deity, as innocent of any connection with polytheism 


‘as the Arabic term Rabb-ul-alamin (‘‘Lord of the 


Universe’) applied to God in the Quran. 


+ Alamgirnamah, 34 and 35. Some other charges 
of “heresy, such as the drinking of beer made from 
sugar, were brought against Dara oy Aurangzib, 
if we can believe Masum (71a). 
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Dara’s own wards in introducing to the 
reader his theological works, clearly prove 
that he ‘never discarded’ the essential 


‘dogmas of Islam; he only- displayed the 


eclecticism of the Sufis, a recognised school 
of Islamic believers. If he showed contempt 
for the external rites. of religion he only 
shared the standpoint of many noble thinkers 
of all churches, such as John Milton. . How- 
ever, his coquetry with Hindu philosophy 
tnade it impossible for ‘him, even if he had.-- 
the inclination, to pose as.the champion of 
orthodox and exclusive Islam, or to 
proclaim a holy war against all who were 
beyond the fold of the faith. 

Then, again, his father’s excessive fave 
did him a distinct harm. He was always 
kept at Court and never, except at the third 


siege of Qandahar,. sent to conduct 
n ee campaigns or administer 
a oaaal of provinces. Thus he tse 
aco acquired experience in the 
arts of war and government; he never 


learnt to judge.men by the crucial test of 
danger and. difficulty; and he lost touch 
with the active army. Hence he was rendered 
unfit for, that war of succession which 
among the Mughals served as a practical 
test for the survival of,the fittest. Basking 
in the sunshine of his father’s favour and 
flattered by an.entire empire, Dara had - 
acquired some vices unworthy of a philo- 
sopher and fatal to ‘an aspirant to the 
throne. Avrangzib in later life spoke of 
Dara as proud, insolent to the nobles, an 

ungovernable in temper and speech.*’. Bu 

while rejecting this testimony of his morta 
enemy, we may at least believe that his 
unrivalled wealth and influence were not 
likely to develop moderation, self-restraint, 
or foresight in him; while the fulsome 
flattery which he- received from all must 
have aggravated the natural pride and, 
arrogance of an heir to the throne of Delhi. 
‘The detailed account of his siege of. 
Oandahar, written by an admirer, shows 
him in the odious light of an incompetent 
braggart, almost insane with conceit, 


* Rugat-t-Alamgirt, Nos. 5, 47s 53- Anecdotes of 
Aurangstb, \ 3 andy. In the Pepe (2606) Aurangzib - 
writes to. Shah Jahan that Dara’s only qualifica- 
tions for winning his father’s favour were. “flattery, 
smoothness of tongue, and much. laughing, while . 
in carrying out any  businéss entrusted by | his 


father, his heart was -not in conformity with his” 
tongue.’ 


y 
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ee and childish | in the management 
of affairs. His history during the war of 
succession clearly proves that, with all the 
wealth ‘and: influence, he had enjoyed for 
years, he could secure very few devoted 
‘ollowers or efficient lieutenants. Evidently 
7e was no judge of character. Men of 
ability and self-respect ‘niust have kept 
away from such a vain: and injudicious 
master, while the mercenary self-séekers of 
the army and Court must have recogmised 
that in following him against the astute and 
2xperienced’ Aurangzib they would be only 
backing the losing side. Dara was a loving 
husband, a doting father, and a devoted 
son; but as a ruler of men in troubled 
times he must have been a failure. Long 
continued’ prosperity had unnerved his 
character and made. him incapable of 
planning wisely, daring boldly, and achiev- 
ag strenuously,—or if, need be, of wresting 
ee from the jaws of defeat by desperate 
effort or heroic endurance. The darling of 
the Court was utterly out of his element in 
the Camp. ‘The centre of a circle of flatter- 
ing ‘nobles and ministers knew not how to 
make a number of generals obey one 
masterly will and act in harmony and 
concert. 
Semabination were beyond his power. And 
he .had never learnt by practice how .to 


guide the” varying ‘tides ‘of a battle with ~ 


the coolness and judgment’of a true general. 

Chis novice in the art of war was destined 
.meet a practised veteran as his rival for 
throne.® 


However dark the future might look, 


for ‘the present things were going on well 
with Shah Jahan. The usual Court festivals 
were celebrated as they came round. ‘lhe 
victory over Bijapur led to the playing of 
joyous music, and the granting of rewards 
and titles. .|-Marriages took place among 
his grand children. He held durbars with 
his usual magnificence, and received or 
sent off generals and viceroys, ambassadors 
nd scholars. 


From Mukhlispur Shah | ee had = 
‘turned to. Delhi at the end of April, 1657. . 


* Kambu, 9a, se 15a; Alamgirnamah, 90 ; Agil 
aetall RE 


4 Kambu, 5, 
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‘Here, on 6th. Sebeeaiben he suddenly fell 
iitsess of Shah 


tipation.* ~For one week 
Jahan: 
| _, the royal physicians toiled 
ini vain. The malady. went on increasing; 


his lower limbs swelled, his palate and 
tongue grew very dry, and at times symp-. 
toms of fever appeared. During all .this- 
period the patient took no food-or nourish-— 
ment, and the medicines produced no effect 
on him. His weakness was extreme and- 
his pain intense, though borae with heroic 
fortitude. 

‘The daily durbar was stopped; the: 
Emperor even ceased to show his face to 
the public from tthe balcony as was his 
wont every morning; the courtiers were 
denied access to ae sick-bed, which only 
Dara and a few trusted officers watched. 
Immediately the wildest rumours spread 
through the empire: Shah Jahan was dead, 
and Dara was keeping the fact a secret 
till he had ensured his own succession! - 


After a week the doctors at last ‘got 
control over the malady. Soup .of mint. 
and manna did him great good, and he felt 
some relief. But the “needs of empire are 
imperative. So, on 14th September the 
patient dragged himself to the window of 
his bed-room (khwab gah) and showed his: - 
face to the anxious public standing outside, 
to prove that he was still alive! Large 
sums were given away in charity, prisoners 
were released, and Dara was covered with 
rewards and honours for his filial care. — 


But the improvement in the Emperor's 
condition had been slight; he had. still 
to be carefully treated and nursed; and his 
weakness continued. It was more than a 
month (xs5th October ) before he again 
appeared. at the window in view of the 
public, though papers were taken to his 
chamber ostensibly to be. read out for his 
orders, and royal letters were still issued 
in his name and stamped with his’ seal. 
The acute stage of the disease had passed, 
no doubt. But his death was now regarded - 
as only a question of time. He knew it, 
and appointed Dara as his successor in the’ 
presence of the nobles. Then, with -his 
mind freed from earthly cares, he went to- 


# For the history of the illness, Kambu, Ga, 7a} 
Alamgirnamah, 27, 80-81. Masum,  296-300-; 
Isardas, 70-ga. | 
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_Agra to die there* quietly - in sight of the 
‘tomb of the wife he had loved so. well. 
A change of air had also 
been advised by the doctors. 
* On 18th October Shah 
. Jahan Jeft’ Delhi and moved by easy stages 
. to Agra.’ Samighat, on the Jumna, six 
‘ miles above Agra Fort, was reached on 
5th. November, and hee he waited for an 


He is semiayed 
to Agra, 


auspicious day. -The. journey had com- | 


. pletely restored him to health and he now 
discarded drugs as unnecessary. On _ the 
. 26th, the day’ chosen by the astrologers, 
he made a royal progtess from Bahadur- 
‘pura, down the Jumna,.in a State barge, 
"the people thronging both banks for‘miles 


and miles to gaze on their beloved and long-: 


Jost ruler. Shouts of prayer and blessings for 
"him filled the air. In this. way he entered 
_ Agra -city and’ put up: in Dara’s mansion 
on ‘the river-bank. After nine’ days he 
entered his sumptuous palace in the Fort 
‘and there held a durbar., At Agra he lived 
for the next. five months. To Agra he re- 
‘turned: after a short: and futile’ effort to 
‘return to Delhi (April), and from Agra Fort 
he was destined. never again to issue in life. 


During Shah Jahan’s illness Dara constant- 
ly watched by his bedside; but he also 


‘stopped the visit of others to the sick- - 


chamber. - Only three or four officers of the 
- highest trust and the. Court physicians had 
“access to ‘the Emperor: ‘“‘Dara tended and 
Dara’s devotion nursed his father beyond 
‘to his father in 
his iliness. lity.”” But he 
indecent: haste to seize the crown. 
‘urgent orders were issued by him, but in 
the Emperor's name.t He exercised su- 
“preme authority and transacted the affairs 
of State at his own will, but merely as 
his father’s agent. The transfer of power 
- to his own hands, he hoped, would be 
easy, and he might wait for his father’s 
death without any harm to the work of 
‘the State. He had so long occupied 
‘in the, public eye the place at the right 
hand of ‘the. Emperor that he naturally ex- 
pected, that his exercise of authority on 


showed no 


behalf of -his invalid father would be ey 


-ed, without question. 
When Shah Jahan’s illness first took a 


%* Kambu, 88. 
+ Kambu, 78. 


_ them; 


the utmost limit of possibi-: 


All ~ purpose 


_own position, 
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enable turn (x4th Senteaibe), he heaped 
on ‘Dara promotion and rewards’ worth’ 24 
Jakhs of rupees, and again on 20th December 
presented hini with one krore of rupées ‘be’ 
sides jewellery valued at 34 lakhs, - in 
recognition of his filial piety and tender 
nursing during the Emperor’ S illness. Dara’s * 
rank was raised to that of a Commander 
of ‘Sixty Thousand Horse, and his ~ eldest. 
two sons were promoted Commanders of 
15,000 and 10,000 troopers respéctively.* 

After the ee week of illness Shah Jahan, 
as we have already seen, felt’some relief, - 
but no hope of recovery. So he piously. set 
himself. to prepare. ‘for the 
next world. ° Calling-’ to 
his presence some conhden- 
tial courtiers and ‘the ‘chief 
‘officers ‘of the State,- ‘he 
made his last will ‘before 
and ordered them to obey Dar 
henceforth in everything, at all times, an 
in every place, as their sovereign. To Dara 


‘Dara is: nomi- 
nated by Shah 
Jahan as his suc- 
cessor, but does 
not assume. the 
crown. 7 


ashis successor he gave the advice to seek 


to pléase -God, to treat the ‘public well, and 
to care for the peasantry and the ‘army. 
Dara now. had the supreme ‘power :in his- 
hand, though he did not ‘assume the~ crown 


‘But ea cued. to issue orders in his father’s 


name. The history of the next eight months 
is; the history of his attempt to strengthen 


his position,—an attempt often” thwarted 


by the necessity of taking Shah Jahan’s 
consent in important matters, and. als 
by his own faults of judgment. His poli 
lacked that strength and singleness. . 
which it might have, . Zainec 
if he had been the. absolute master ‘of .the 
realm, or if Shah Jahan, in full possession 
of his physical powers, had dictated every 
step himself. : 


‘First of all he could no longer. retain 
Mir Jumla, the confidant 
and’ partisan of his rival 
. Aurangzib, as Prime Minis- 
ter of the Empire. Towards the end of 


He attempts to 
strengthen his . 


‘September hé was.removed from the ‘wazirg 
“ship, and his_ son, Muhammad Amin, ‘wh 


had’ been acting as his vicar.at Delhi, wa 
forbidden entrance to: the office. Orders 
were also sent to Mir Jumla, Mahabat Khan, 
and other Imperial officers to return from 


* Kambu, ba, 78. 
_ >-Kambu, 83. | 
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the ‘Deccan to” the Coat ak the - re- 
inforcements that they had led’ to ‘Aurang- 
‘zib’s army for the Bijapur war. ~ 


“In the-case of Mir Jumla the order of 


recall was not peremptory; he-was first of 


all to secure the surrender of Parainda fort. . 


from the Bijapuris. But .Mahabat “Khan 
‘and Rao Satar Sal -were commanded to 
come away immediately with.the Muham- 
madan and Rajput troops respectively of 
the supplementary force ; and this they did 
without waiting to take ‘leave of. Aurang- 
zib. They returned to: Agra and had 


audience of. the eeeree on 20th Decem-_ 


ber.T 

Meantime Dara’s partisans and followers 
received from the Emperor promotions and 
‘high, administrative offices, and even the 
province of Bihar was given to him in 
addition to the Punjab and Multan. Dara 
,also set about acquiring new friends: 
Khalilullah Khan -was promoted. and 
ppointed Swbahdar of Delhi; Qasim Khan 
was tempted with the 
Guzerat -from which it. was decided to 
remove, Murad.t | 

_ By the middle of November Shah Jahan 
was completely recovered, and important 
matters which had hitherto been kept from 
him, could no longer be withheld. Dara, 
therefore, told him how Shuja had ‘crowned 
himself dnd was advancing from Bengal. 


Shah Jahan consented to an army being, 


sent against him; under the leadership of 
ae of Rajah Jai Singh. But 
as only a prince could 


ib, ._ eldest son Sulaiman Shukoh 

was joined in the command. 

This force, 22,000 strong, left Agra on 30th 
November, and. encountered Shuja near 
oe on 14th February, 1658, as we shall 
see. - Dara’s most trusted friends and best 
en were sent to support his son, and 
thus he greatly weakened himself at Agra.§ 
_ Meantime equally alarming néws had 
arrived from Guzerat. There Murad had 
diwan Ali Naqi (early in 


murdered his 
i looted Surat city (early in Novem- 


* Kambu, 63,’ 100 ; Alamgirnamah, 29. 
+ Kamba, 58, 68, 10, 82; AqilKhan, 16. 
_ Kambn, 64, r1a,; Faiyaz- -ul-gawanin, 413, 414. 


4 ‘Kambu; oa and; it i ial 313 Khai 
_ Khan, ii, Si SAL 32b—40b. 





ox 


December). . 


_ against Aurangzib.* 


viceroyalty of 


cope with a prince, Dara’s 


Bay and “finally crowned himself (5th 
purporting to proceed from the Emperor, 


transferring him from Guzerat to Berar. 


Dara thereby hoped to set one foe-against |. 


another, as Berar was included in Aurang- 


zib’s viceroyalty. Murad saw through the 


plan, laughed the order 


to scorn, and 
neither moved from 


‘Guzerat nor 


tion for war. But “Dara feared him most.’ 
He learnt that Aurangzib had allied himself 
with Murad and Shuja, and at the same 


time was secretly intriguing with the nobles | 
of the: Court and the. officers of the army. 


Strong letters were, therefore; sent out in 


the Emperor’s name recalling Mir Jumla - 


and the remaining. generals -from the 
Deccan {early in December), and on 18th 
and .26th December two armiés were des- 
patched to Malwa, the first to oppose the 
advance of Aurangzib from the South and 


the second to march into Guzerat and oust ° 


acted: 
As yet Aurangzib had ° 
done no overt act of disloyalty or Prepara- . 
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At first Dara sent.him a letter _. 


Murad from the province, or, if necessary; 


to stay in Malwa and i with the -- 


first force. t 

The leadership of these two armies had 
gone abegging. Noble after noble 
been offered the posts, but, had’ declined, 


last drop of their blood under the Emperor 
or Dara in person, but could not of them- 
selves presume to resist to the bitter end-a 


prince of the imperial. blood. The rash . 
~ Rathor Chief Jaswant alone had consented 


to fight. Aurangzib and even promised to 
bring him back a prisoner.{ So, he: was 
sent (18 Dec.) to Ujjain as governor of 


_ Malwa, vice Shaista Khan, whosé presence 
so near. Aurangzib gave Dara ground of 
Such a great noble and near kins-. 
_man of the Emperor could not’ be’ safely | 


fear. 


left close to the rebelt frontier as his 


adhesion to the two younger princes would 


have greatly increased their strength and 
iufluence. Shaista Khar had served with 
Aurangzib in the Golkonda and Bijapur 


wars and there was a brisk. and friendly 


x Kambu, 104 and 4, IIa; Faiyas-ul- -qawanin, 
414, 420. 


Pa Kambu, 10a; Alamgirnamah, 20, 34 } Adil Khan, 
20 & 21. 


a Isar-das, 182, 


had.’ : 


‘saying that they were ready to fight to the : 


ca 


r force, and -not, 
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dente ssontene: between i two. Marad 
had even planned to dash into Malwa, 
seize Shaista Khan, and force him to join 


his side! Sa Shanice Khan was reca lled fo - 


_ the capital, where he secretly served Au- 
rangzib’s cause.* Qasim Khan was induced 

to accept the ee of the second army 
by being created governor of Guzerat in the 
aes of Murad. 


. While giving leave to the three armies 


sent from Agra, Shah. Jahan had besought 
their generals 
. younger sons, to try at first 'to send. them 
back to their provinces by fair words if 
possible, otherwise by a demonstration of 
except in extreme need, 
resort to a deadly battle. t 


In January 1658, the news of further: 


developments reached Agra. Aurangzib 
had arrested Mir Juma, 
who was coming to Delhi 
in obedience to Imperial 
: orders, and seized his 
wealth, troops, and artillery. The Prince, no 
‘doubt, wrote a lying letter to the Emperor 
saying that he had arrested Mir Jumla for 
tréasonable intrigue with Bijapur and neg~ 
_ lect. of the Imperial business; but Dara 
knew the true reason. Murad had captured 
‘Surat Fort, and the preparations of the two 
brothers to Bgeeee into Hindustan could 
not be kept concealed any longer. Aurang- 
zib’s Vanguard began its northward march 
from Aurangabad on 25th January. At last 
‘all the three younger princes had rebelled; 
they had dropped the mask, or, in the 
| language of the. Persian annalists, “the 
-curtain had been removed from ine face of 
the affair.” 


_ . Aurangzibopen- - 
ly defies the Im-, 
perial authority, 


At Dara’s instigation the Baie threw- 


into prison Isa Beg, the court agent of 
Aurangzib, and attached his property. But 
after a time he felt ashamed of such perse- 
cution, released the innocent man, and let 
him go to his master, whom he joined at 
pumenps early in March. S. 


* Kambu, 11a, Alamgtrnamah, 114; Aqil Khan, 
21; Fatyaz-ul-qawanin, 426. | For Aurangzib’s 
friendly correspondence with Shaista Khan, see Adad. 
= 1o2a-—I 134. , : 

+ Masum, 458; Agil Khan, 21; Kambu, 114. 

+ Alamgirnamah, 84; Khafi Khan, ii,g; Adab, 95a, 
67 6. Aqil Khan 19, 20, 22. 


§ Alamgirnamah, 35 and 39; Agil Khan, 18 and 23. 
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to spare the lives of his, 


Shah J ahan’ 's severe illness add wath rawa 
from the public gaze had at once created 
popular belief that -he’ ‘was dead. Dar: 
guarded the sick-bed day and night; noni 


Dara ‘tries to but one or two miunisters 0 


_cut off news-of his confidence had acces 


Shah Jahan, to the. Emperor. Even thi 
people of Delhi, therefore, had, reason te 
suspect that Shah Jahan was no more 
The rumour spread to the farthest province 
with the proverbial speed of ill news. The 
evil was aggravated by Dara’s injudiciou: 
action, To smooth the path of his owr 
accession, he .set men to watch the ferries 
and stop all letters and messengers going 
to his brothers in Bengal, Guzerat, and the 
Deccan. He also kept their court agent: 
under ‘watch lest they should send any 
report to their masters.* | 

But this’ only wrought greater mischief 
Ignorance and uncertainty 
are more dangerous. th 
the knowledge of truth, 
The princes ‘and people in 
the distant provinces, with their regular 
news-letters from the Court suddenly stop- 
ped, naturally concluded that the worst had 
already come to pass. What’ letters they 
got indirectly only- confirmed the belief. 
While their official news-writers and court- 
agents at the capital were ‘being guarded 


Alarm, ‘suspi- 
cion, and confu- 
sion throughout 
the Empire, 


by Dara, other people of the city contrived 


to smuggle letters out to the princes, offer- 
ing their devotion and reporting the gossip 
of the market-place about the ‘conditio 


of Shah Jahan, which was a compound 


truth and falsehood.t. It was clearly t 
interest of such men, who from their low 
position had no access to the inner circle 
of the Court, to send misrepresentations 
likely to fan the ambition of the younger 
princes. Abovevall, the princess Raushan- 
ral intrigued vigorously for Aurangzib from 
within the harem and ‘guarded. his inter- 
ests{ as against Dara’s. 

Shah Jahan being given up as dead, all 
the confusion and disorder of a Mughal 
succession. broke out, and the evil was in 
tensified by the expectation of a foursided 
duel between his sons, each with the army 


% * Alamgirnamah, 28; Kambu, 8b; 
gawanin, 418; Masum; 30a and. d, 


a Kambu, 85, 
t Alamgiynamah, 368. | 
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and resources of a province at his back. 
Everywhere lawless men caused tumults, 
the ryots refused to pay the revenue,: the 
zamindars disobeyed the local governors 
or tried to rob and conquer their rivals ; 
foreign powers, especially in the north-east, 
violated the frontiers and made ‘inroads 
,into the Imperial territory. Wicked men 
of every class took advantage of the politi- 
cal trouble to raise their heads, and thereby 
added to the disorder. The local authori- 
ties were paralysed by uncertainty and 
anxiety about the future, and law -and 
order suddenly disappeared in many places.* 
Such is the. curse of autocracy: when the 
.one central authority, from which all have 
been accustomed to receive their orders 
and to which they had ever taught them- 
‘selves to look up for guidance, ceases to 
exist, all the officers become bewildered and 

elpless like children. a 

The younger princes in their provinces 
got ready to contest the 


aoe and throne. Shuja and Murad 
ees ise crown crowned themselves. Au- 


rangzib played a cool and 
waiting game, while carefully increasing 
his resources and army. Even when Shah 
Jahan began to show his face to the public 
again, the mischief did -not cease. It was 
openly said all over the empire that Shah 
Jahan was really dead, and that a slave 
who bore some resemblance to him, disguis- 
in the Imperial robes, personated him 
the ‘high palace balcony, and received 
le salams of the public standing below.7 
.etters in Shah Jahan’s hand and ‘seal were 
issued to the princes and the nobles, but 
they did not remove the suspicion. Murad 
echoed the sentiments of others when he 
asserted that these letters were really written 
by Dara, an expert imitator of Shah Jahan’s 
hand, and that the late Emperor’s seal was 
necessarily in the possession of his succes- 
sor.t Even those who did not go so far, 







* Alamgirnamah, 27 and 28;:Kambu, 83, Masum, 
ob, The Rajah of Kuch Bihar raided Northern 
sengal and Kamrup, while an Assamese army occupi- 
d Kamrup including Gauhati. (fathiyya-t-ibriyya, 

6 and 7). Adab,‘o4a. The official history Alamgir- 
namah and Aurangzib’s letters.to Shah Jahan in the 
Adab speak of the disorder in the country caused by 
‘(Dara’s usurpation.” 

+ Masum, 32a and 6. 
£ Fatyas-ul-gawanin, 418, 425, 429. As ‘a matter 

af fact-both Shah Jahan and Dara wrote in the 
. 
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thought with Aurangzib that Shah Jahan. | 
was either dead or a helpless invalid entirely 
Dara’s control, so that he had | 
practically vacated the throne. Some even | 
asserted that Dara had wickedly flung his 
helpless father into prison and was doing, 
him to death.* The three younger brothers, | 
therefore, very plausibly asserted in their 
letters to the Emperor, that their loving 
minds had been unsettléd 
by these alarming rumours, ~ 
and they were marching on 
Agra to see their father with their own.eyes 
and satisfy themselves as to his real condi- 
tion. Thereafter (they promised) they 
would return peacefully to their provinces 
or loyally do whatever their father would — 
personally cornmand them. Their marching 

on Agra was no sign of rebellion. Had - 
they not hastened thither from théir head 
quarters without waiting for permission, © 
when they heard of Jahanara being burnt ? 
And was not Shah-Jahan’s present illness a 
more serious affair and a greater cause of 
anxiety to them ? Thus argued Murad in one 
of-his. letters.T ara 

When the agents of Aurdngzib and Murad 
at the Imperial Court wrote to their masters 
that the Emperor had fully recovered, 
Murad frankly refused to accept such letters 
as genuine. For,. Dara had previously 
imprisoned these agents and ‘their houses 
were still watched by his men; they could 
not communicate the truth, but had’ ‘to 
write to the dictation of Dara’s secretary. 
Hence their letters contained only what 
Dara wished his brothers ‘to believe. No- 
thing (Murad argued) would disclose the 
truth except a march on Agra and an 
interview with the Emperor -himself.t. 
Seeing is believing. 

Events moved apace. On 20th March, 
1658,: Aurangzib set out from Burhanpur, 
crossed the Narmada on 3rd April, joined 
Murad on the r4th and attacked the Imperial 
army the next day. The period of intrigue 
and diplomacy now ends, and the appeal 
to the arbitrament of the sword begins. - 


JADUNATH SARKAR. 


and match on 
Agra, 


same style of hand, as the signatures of the two in 
some Persian Mss. of the Khuda Bakhsh Library 


show. 
* Jsardas, 94; Adab, 2008. 
+ Faiyas-ul-qawanin, 425. 
t hatyas-ul-gawanin, 418 ; Masum, 44a and 6, - 
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THE REVOLT OF WOMAN IN THE WEST 


‘T is hardly possible to convey the true 
‘position of. Woman in the West to 

_ + Eastern readers, if one ignores entirely 
the amazing rebellion that is permeating 
her life.. The writer of an article on -the 
.subjéct in a recent issue of this magazine, 
‘states “that woman’s condition in all 
countries is sad servitude.” True. And why? 
“A. half grown man is of course a tyrant. 
And so it has come‘about that the rule of 
man in the. world has for many centuries 
‘meant the serfdom of woman.” (Love’s 
_ Coming, of Age.” Ed. Carpenter. Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co.). The same idea 
_. seems to occur to the writer of “Woman in 
the West.”- He speaks of man, as “the 
+ game gross brutal egoist everywhere,” and 
couples with “the disdainful indifferent 
_tan-brute” the “stunted, weak, timid, de- 
pendent, and ignorant slave-woman.” 
Since this state of tyranny and serfdom are 
‘complementary; what is left for woman but 
_ rebellion? In England, such rebellion is 
evident not only in the vast class of women 
that do: not come under the head of upper 
and lower class, but in these classes them- 
‘selves. .There are factory girls and titled 
ladies in England to-day, who are moulding 
a grander life for women of the future; 
and consequently for men and _ children. 
. These women have endured the tyranny of 
the piano and the'tyranny of starvation, to 
say nothing of that of man. | 
_fact that they have rebelled, lies the supe- 
riority in’ their position to that of Woman in 
‘the East. Such comparisons .would be 
likely to induce petty feelings, were it not 
for the fact that the progress of the one is 
the progress of the other. The passionate 
fight for Woman’s freedom in the West will 
most surely be echoed in the East. Men 
-and women having become equals and 
‘comrades, Eastern married life will ‘be 
relieved of the dead weight that too often 


characterises it- now; and the speed of” 


social progress will be doubled. 
It ‘may be asked, against what has 


But in the 


Woman revolted? First and foremost, .she 
has revolted. against her economic depend- 
ence’on man, and against. marriage as a 
profession. ‘To earn her own living present- 
ed the only alternative. Many unhappily 
married women have undertaken any work 
that offered, rather than exist in a state 
which to them was nothing less than lega- 
lised prostitution. Some, passing through 
the fires of suffering and experience, gained 
a. clear sighted view of the situation, and 
set about the task of elucidating their ideas, : 
and, infecting others with them. Cons 
quently, today fora large class of women 
the choice of'a profession is quite naturally 
undertaken by the parents and by the girls 
themselves. Such a change in the outlook of 
womanhood has led to other developments. 
In many families girls are receiving as good 
an education as boys. Any special talent 
that shows itself is being fostered and train- 
ed, and the result has been a plentiful crop 
of women artists, writers, and musicians. 
Other girls whose parents show opposition 
to the tendency, break into open rebellion, 
and strike out on independent lines fo 
themselves.. It may. not be that every g 
that has made a bid for freedoth, has co 
ciously done so-at first as a protest agains 
the economic dependence on man. Those 
of artistic temperament, for mstance, may 


have done so in search of a fuller life, far 


removed from the petty. exclusive atmos- 
phere of the home. Whatever the original 
motive, the result is always the same—a 
slackening of the idea of the unquestioning 
subjection of woman to man. Openings for 
women as Sanitary Inspectors, Factory Ins- 
pectors,Medical Inspectors, Municipal Healt 

Visitors, and many others of social tendenc 

have served to develop a social conscious 
ness which was not possible in the cramped 
life of the home. The result of such an 
awakening has aroused in woman a moral 
passion for the wrongs of her sex. Many 
evils in -the domestic. life .of the working 
classes cry aloud for woman’s intervention, 


THE REVOLT OF WOMAN IN THE WEST 


Female doctors and lawyers have sprung 


into existence; and above all, the female. 
The woman. who has. 


political agitator. 
developed along these lines is creating a 
new type of womanhood, a type more nearly 
approaching the’ heroic. Her subjection 
can never again enter into the marriage 
relationship. It follows that the conven- 
tional “lady” disappears. Henceforth the 
atmosphere of the drawing-room is 
suffocating, with its enervating Juxuri- 
ousness and the empty life for’ which it 
stands, A feature of English modern archi- 
tecture is worth noting here. Instead of 
the two rooms usually set aside for dining- 
room and drawing-room, one room only, 
of generous and dignified proportions, is 
designed. In middle class houses it is 
called the .“‘common-room,” and in the 
cottages it is called the “living-room.” The 
latter contains,a cooking stove, thereby 
ombining the “back kitchen” and the 
“front parlour’. Whe “front parlour” is a 
reflection of the drawing-room, but' it is 
never used, and reeks of musty respectabi- 
lity ; while the “back kitchen” where the 
family really lives is a poky little place, 
overcrowded, unhealthy, and provocative 
of much ill temper. The aforesaid modi- 
fications in domestic architecture indicate 
clearly that in women’s province a new do- 
mestic order is appearing. , 

“Yet it must ‘never be forgotten that nothing, short 
of large social changes, stretching far beyond the 
phere of women only, can bring about the complete 
ancipation of the latter. Not till our whole com- 
trcial system, with its barter of human labour and 
mman love for gain, is done away, and not tilla 
hole new code of ideals and customs of life have 
come in,. will women really be free. They must 
remember. that their cause is also the cause of the 


oppressed laborer over the whole earth, and the laborer 
has to remember that his cause is theirs.” 







‘the i us 
“The freedom of Woman must ultimately 
the communism. of society--which alone can give her 
support during the period of motherhood, without 
forcing her into dependence on the arbitrary will of 
one man. While'the present effort. of women towards 
earning their own economic independence is a healthy 
sign and a necessary feature of the times, it is evident 
hat it alone will not entirely solve the problem, since 
t is just during the difficult years of motherhood, 
when support is most needed, that the woman is least 
capable of earning it for herself.”’ 

—'Love’s Coming of Age.” E. C. 


It is deemed by many, that woman is 
losing her womanliness by independence, 


freedom and self-assertion. The .question - 


rest on 


personally differ in some res 
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arises—What is womanliness? Is it realised 
in “graceful incapacity,” or in the many . 
other soft, weak, and clinging attributes, 
so priceless as a foil-to man’s manliness? 
Is it well that her body should be pinched 
and squeezed into unnatural shapes to- suit 
a fleeting, flimsy, and foolish fashion ? That 
her skin should be unhealthy and white, 
and her muscles flabby? Let us decently 
bury sucha.type of womanhood, duly ob-- 
serving conventional rites, lest her ghost 
arises to remind us of what once had been. 
Rather true womanliness ‘lies ‘in a free- 
moving, strong, well proportioned and 
healthy body, with a corresponding mind— 
fit for the Mothers of the Race. On the- 
subject of Woman, Walt Whitman writes :— _ 
. “They are not one jot less than I ‘am, 7 
They are tanned in the face by shining suns 
and blowing winds, 
Their flesh has the old divine suppleness 
and strength, . 
They know how to swim, row, ride, wrestle, 
shoot, run, strike, retreat, 
advance, resist, defend themselves. 


> 


They are ultimate in their own right— — 
they are calm, clear, well- 
__ possessed of themselves.”’ 

.Many women prominent in the emancipa- 
tion of the West, have a decidedly masculine | 
type of mind,.and are somewhat lacking 
in the maternal instinct.. This fact leads 
shallow critics astray. That such a type 
€yists, is of the utmost value to the purely . 
feminine, who by nature being more frail - 
than men, and possessing the intuitive 
faculty rather than the reasoning, find them- - 
selves in a helpless position. -Thus_ the 
purest attributes of her sex, have served as 
the impetus to man’s tyranny, and have led 
to her subjection in all their relations, 

“Sometimes it seems possible that a néw sex is on 
the make—like the feminine neuter of Ants and Bees-~ 
not adapted for child-bearing, but with a marvellous 
and perfect instinct of social service, indispensable 
for the maintenance of the common life. Certainly 
most of those who are freeing themselves—often-with 


serious struggles—from the ‘‘lady’’ Chrysalis, are fired 
with an ardent social enthusiasm; and if they may 


* 


fer pects from the average 

of their sex, it is certain that their efforts will result’ 

ina tremendous improvement in the general position 
of their more commonplace sisters.’’ . 
—"‘Love's Coming of Age.” E.C. 

That Woman in the West is in a-sad 

plight, no-one would deny, but salvation 

isat hand. “Who would be free, himself: 


_ must break the chains.” Most. true.is this 


se 


of: women’s Sees, 
not far distant when realising the equality of 
the sexes in East and West, Man and Woman 
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The day is surely will cease for ever from ‘producing ‘serf ead 


tyrant, tyrant and serf. 
NoraH DOvLe. 


LEGAL, PROCEDURE IN CHANDRAGUPTA’S TIME 


I. 


By Narenpra Natu. Law, M.A. 


¥ N the previous article, the constitution of . 


the law courts was dealt with; in the 

present, the laws themselves ‘will be 

..considered, 

. ° The four basal factors that were taken 

into account in the administration of justice 

were— : 

(z) Sacred laws or laws contained in 

-the Dharma Sastras ( aa), (2) Contractual! 
“relations created by the parties (az), (3) 

‘Customary laws (afta), and (4) piatulery or 
king-made laws (wae ). 


In case of. conflict between (1) and ‘(2) or 
between (3) and (4), the former “ptevailed 
over the latter ( afar: yer ais): * So that‘a 


contract Could not -transcend sacred law nor 
astatute custom. Passages quoted below 
further show that a statute should also be in 
consonance with sacred law (4), contract 
( @a@em ) and equity (aa) and that in case of 
conflict between.custom ( der) and contract 
(aaeifte ), the injunctions of sacred law 
should be followed. It is also stated that in 
the event of conflict between statute and 


* We Sey vita’ cea 
(2). farrerraqane: ofa: yerarear: | 
aq datwat wat wasreay aifey 
(3) “afer STS FUT UAT J WIAT | 
— faadreqefraag:—Bk. IL, p._150. 


That syqgiq means here a contractual’ relation or 


a contract is indicted by passage (bd). It says that 
_ Way] is based on truth, Waste on evidence, custom on 
tradition and Tse on the king’s order. In fact, 
witnesses .were essential to testify to contracts which 
were mostly verbal in those days and this favours the 
adoption of the above meaning. Besides, the word 
thas been used in the above sense in Manu—VILI, 
163, 164}. i0fs 


equity, the statute became inoperative and 
nullified.* 

When, a case came up for decision, the 

preliminary step taken was the registration 
of the following particulars regarding the 
suit-— 
' G) The exact date (showing the year 
season, month, fortnight and day), (ii) Th 
nature and (iii) the place of occurrence of 
the alleged offence; (iv) The amount of 
debt incurred if any; (v) The,country, 
village, caste, gotra, name and occupation 
of the. plaintiff (at) and the deféndant 
( nfaarét ) -both of whom must be competent 
to sue:; (vi). The statements of the parties 
which; "had to be thoroughly scrutinized by 
the court. 

Each of the parties had to be on guard 
against the following kinds of the offence 
termed yaad :— 

(1) Deviating from the question at iss 
and taking to another question, (2) Contr 


‘dicting the previous statement, (3) Insisting 


on the need of consulting the opinion of a 


‘third person though his opinion is not 


worthy of such consideration, (4) Breaking 
off while answering a question though 
ordered by. the court officers to continue, 
(5) Introducing questions other: than those 


waa aT UqUa aguet wet Haq 1 
gaa way ara al Vaeieay 
afaae fas waar’ fatrstq yy 
wre fanfagela went Fafaq 
MaIAy WATT |ArAa Ural fe. await | 
(Ibid)—Bk. Ill, p. 180; 


(Here aqgwiaq and wie refer to UAWEAA,2.c.,king- 
_ made law). 
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already specified, (6) Withdrawing the 
statement already made, (7) Not accepting 
what one’s own witnesses have said, and 
(8) Holding secret conversation with the 
witnesses when it was not allowed.* 
Besides theset, there were other sorts of 
uaa . The plaintiff had to make his 
rejoinders the very day the defendant had 
answered, for it was presumed that. the 
plaintiff was ready to go on with the’ case ; 
otherwise he was guilty of gta. But if the 
defendant was not ready for the case, he 
‘could be allowed 3 or 7 nights to prepare 
his defence. If he failed to make his 
defence within that time, he was punished 
with a fine ranging from 3 to 12 panas. 
And if he could not answer even after 
3 fortnights, he was guilty of qaa and the 
plaintiff could recover out of the defend- 
ant’s property the amount sued for, unless 
he (plaintiff) agreed to accept in its stead 
pome good service from the defendant. The 
same punishment was inflicted on the 
defendant who utterly failed in his defence. 
lf the plaintiff failed to prove his case 
within the aforesaid time, he committed a 


* P. 149, Arthasastra. 
t 2. 149 and i50. 


= BL mae é 
f k : , ? ‘ coal. : 


5 , a) ‘ “4 
‘ 7 ‘ s . 
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uta “If he failed to substantiate his charge 


against a deceased person, he was made to 
perform some of his funeral rites. If he 
was not a Brahman, he might be ordered to 
perform the ceremonial watyifaaq. The fine 
for wa generally was qaqa. Making an 
assertion without any evidence to support 
it was another qitm#eta and the fine for it was 
easy. T 7 

In cases other than strife, violent and 
direct. seizure of property and disputes 
among merchants and. tradeguilds, the 
defendant could not file a countercase 
against the plaintiff’ Two suits against a 


defendant for the same offence were not 
allowed. 


* This’ passage seems to be a little faulty and 
the meaning of the next passage “enfe’ ay gama’ 
waxaq” is not so clear. . . . 

+ Vijnaneswar in his comment. on Jajnavalkya II, 
v.174 explains Ya" as a fine equal to the 5th part 
of anything lost or stolen. 

- If in the light of this explanation, we take the mean. | 
ings of Faq and way to be the 5th and roth part 


_of the amount sued for, we shall meet with difficulty in 


applying them to line 6, p. 176, Bk. III, Buea 
and line 6, p. 184, Bk. IH], eraaer 1 . 


t afraat a weafagefa aes wae cee at aa. 
ate | « @ alfirqaishranatiste j—(p. 149.) 
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USING THE FORCE THAT MOULDS OUR LIVES, 


HATEVER theories we may evolve 
for the successful conduct of our 
lives, this shining truth stands forth 

most obvious—there can be no success with- 
out strength of character. Let us go a 
little further and probe, so far as we can, 
some of those deep mysteries concerned 
with the subconscious forces in ourselves. 
A man’s character and a man’s intellectual 
power are subtle, intangible things. The 
question we have to ponder over is: How 
shall we so develop our character arid our 
intellect that these shall influencc others ? 


THe Power or PERSONALITY. 


_ Aman comes to see me in business. He 
puts a proposition before ‘me and makes'no 


impression whatever. Another man comes 
with a similar proposal and compels my 
interest. Some men we meet leave a:str 
impression behind them. We remember 
them long afterwards. Faces ina crowd 
interest us. People seen ina drawing-room 
attract us, and we instinctively like them. 
Are these things pure accident ? [| put it to 
you that they are not, and I go further and 
say that all of us can develop our personal- 
ities and similarly draw people to ourselves. 
In discussing this question, we. stand on 
sacred and solemn ground. There is some- 
thing more of the divine in the intellect 
than in the body. “The mind’s the measure 
of the man.” The mind is the field the 
‘Creator gives us to cultivate, and to brin 


ong 


forth its fruit. If the parable of the ten 
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talents means anything, it means .that we 


are to cultivate all those gifts which lie’ 


‘dormant within us. If Shakespeare had 
been content to lead an idle life, the match- 
-less magnificence of his thoughts’ would 
never have ‘been set down for the benefit 
of posterity. If Christ had done’ his bare 
work in the carpenter's shop, the most shin- 
ing example of manly perfection and the 
splendid prospect of the Fatherhood of God 
and the Brotherhood of man, culminating 
in the hope of the life beyond, would not 
have been. handed down to us. "Wherever 
we note the results of a great life we see 
that it was caused by ceaseless effort, stre- 
nuous living, and endless self-culture. Each 
‘of us has his gift. Ifyou have a poem in 
‘your mind write it down, however feebly. 


Prefection isthe result only of drudgery,’ 


and that is the reason of the saying; 
“Genius is an infinite capacity for taking 
pains.” 

Consider the evolution of Nature —how 
‘slow it is, measured by our standards of 
time. 
the sowing, then the sprouting of the seed, 
followed by the shooting of the stem, the 
bud, and, finally, the full bloom of the 
flower. © : . ; 


Me ie 


GRADUAL PROGRESS. 


gradual progression. Can we hope to deve- 
lop our powers more rapidly, and should 
we not learn from this and be well content 
to make our gradual progress ? We cannot 
see the flowers grow, nor can we see our 
own intellectual progression. Day by day, 
as we study and work we are moving for- 
ward.. God made the earth of countless 
atoms. He covered it with numberless 
green things 
shrub, bloom and tree. The sea is colourless 
if you take a little in your hand. But as 
you look at all these millions and millions 
of infinitesimal particles you see the earth 
in all its beauty, and the sea in all its 
grandeur. So it is with our daily life.. We 


toil and drudge, we: bear the burden and: 


heat of the. day, we are weary and depres- 


sed, and whena new day dawns we see- 


the fruits of our labour in some completed 
and satisfying work. As the Psalmist says : 


“They that sow in tears shall reap in joy. He that 


‘goeth forth and weepeth, hearing precious seed, shall . 
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In the field we see the tillage,. then- 


and many-hued details of ° 
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doubtless come again with rejoicing, bringing’ his 
sheaves with him,’’- . | 
The only condition for coming again 
with joy is that you take your seed and, 
go forth. © 


THe Dienitry or Lire. 


Though before the eyes “of omnipotent. 
Providence we.must seem small and in- 
significant, we each have our part in the’ 
great scheme of the Universe, and it is 
expected of us’ that we bear. our part 
worthily. The ideal of, life-is a gradual 
evolution towards perfection. All our trials 
and struggles are part of that evolution, 
and, remembering this, we cannot lose 
heart. To ourselves, however, our own life 
is the paramount thing. A French poet 
said: “My life is but a little thing; but 
it is—my life.’ Whether our life is big or 
little depends upon ourselves, If we desire 
to make it big, fruitful and complete, our 
desire must result in effort. However small 
our life may be, it is necessary to the 
scheme of the universe or we should not be 
living at all. If we only regard our daily 
work as necessary to the whole living race 
and the races to come (as it surely is), no 
task can be ignoble and no endeavour 
unfruitful, . 

Before we can command success we must 


“ be competent and t nfident in 
All through. Nature there is this same es we must be con i 


that competence. That is self-reliance. If 
you have not yet read Emerson’s essay on 
self-reliance, | advise you to do so. In time 
of ‘doubt and difficulty it is like the voic 
of a strong friend cheering you. ‘Let 
man, then, know -his worth and keep thing 
under his feet,” he says. | 


‘Let him not peep or steal, or skulk up or down 
with the’ air of a charity boy, a bastard, or an- inter- 
loper, in the world which exists for him. . . . Insist on 
yourself ; never imitate. Your own gift you can 
present every moment with the.cumulative force of | 
a whole life’s cultivation ; but of the adopted talent 
of another you have only an extemporaneous, half- 
possession. That which each can do best, none but 
his Maker can teach him. .... Where is the master | 
who could have, taught Shakespeare? ... Do -that 
which is assigned thee, and thou canst not hope too 
much or dare too much.” 


And again, 


“To believe your own thought, to believe that what 
is true for you in your private heart, is true for all 
men-——that ts genius. Speak your latent conviction, 
and it shall be the universal sense ; for always the 
inmost becomes the outmost, and-our first thought 
is rendered’ back to..us by the- trumpets of the: Last. 


OUR DIVINE INHERITANCE 


Judgment. Familiar as the voice of the mind is to 
each, the highest merit we ascribe to Moses, Plato 
and Milton is that they set at naught books and 
traditions, and spoke not what men, but what they 
thought. A man should learn to detect and watch 
that gleam of light which flashes across his mind 
from within, more than the lustre of the, firmament 
of. bards and sages. Yet he dismisses without notice 
his thought, because it is his. In every work of genius 
we recognise our own rejected thoughts: they come 


a 


back tous with a certain alienated majesty. Great . 


works of art have no more affecting lesson for us 
than this. They teach us to abide by our spontaneous 
impression with good humoured inflexibility, the most 
when the whole cry of voices ‘ison the other side. 
Else to-morrow a stranger will say with masterly good 
sense, precisely what we have thought and felt all 
the time, and we shall be forced to take with shame 
our own opinion from another.” 


I will take one more stirring passage from 
this essay, because it hints so plainly at the 
Divine Providence that in times of inspira- 

_ tion we feel working within us. - 


> A ConFIpENT ATTITUDE. 


“Trust thyself: every heart vibrates to that iron 
string. Accept the place the Divine Providence has 
found for you; the society of your contemporaries, 
the connection of events. Great men have always 
done so, and confided themselves childlike to the 


genius of their age, betraying their perception that 


the Eternal was stirring at the heart, working through 


their hands, predominating in all their being. And we ° 


are now, men, and must accept in the highest mind the 
same transcendent destiny ; and not pinched in corner, 
not cowards fleeing before a revolution, but redeemers 
and benefactors, pious “aspirants to be noble clay 
plastic under the Almighty effort, let us advance and 
advance on Chaos and the Dark.” 

. Does this passage not inspire us in our 
wliest and humblest work? Is it not-a 
and.destiny to form a part in a great 
scheme planned by an all-wise Providence, 
working out His will, subordinate to it, 
but necessary to its perfection? And should 
we not in our smallest work, strive to make 
our. labours worthy of the noble fabric 
which we are permitted to weave? If we 
are to make a real success of our lives, we 
must develop and use the talents with 
which the Creator has-endowed us. 






| 
i 










, TRAINING THE Mrnp. 


We come, then, to the question of the 
methods by which we are to do our best 
work and how we are to fit ourselves.to fill 
our allotfed place in life. The. athlete 
trains himself for the strain of the race. In 
an athletic contest the body is sharply tried. 
. The heart and lungs are‘called upon, to do 
.g vast arnount of extra work, but by careful 
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training, the runner gradually brings his 


organs to such a state of perfection that he 
is able to withstand easily the extra strain 
that ig put upon him. 

In ‘the remorseless competition of our 
modern business life a similar strain is put | 
upon the mental capacity. Have you ever 


‘thought of training your mind to meet it? 


Few men think of it, but those who do are 
stronger for it. The mind is a mysterious 
élement which we are,unable to fathom... 
It governs the body, and as we know, it is 
so potent that it even shapes the body. 
People judge other people by their faces. 
That 1s to say, they discern ina man’s face 


_the impress of his mind. An imbecile has 


a vacant expression. A keen mind produces 
a keen looking face. _ 

I remember discussing a financial mag- 
nate with another man. The magnate in 
question, I pointed out, has a very indolent 
air, and at acasual glance looks very stupid. 
“Yes,” said my friend, “but when you catch 
him looking at you, you are struck by. ‘the 
fact that he has a.very intelligent eye.” 

A sage once remarked, “No clever man — 
ever had a lack-lustre eyé.” I doubt if any 
very bad man hasa serene face. Certainly 
he would not have a‘clear gaze. Such 
things are the external manifestations, of 
the mind. The hypnotist exercises his’ in- 
fluence through his eyes. The human voice, - 
as shown by the orator, has its effect-in pro- 
ducing emotions in the listener. The very 
expression plays. its _part, as a sympathetic | 
look can take the place of volumes of words. 
All these things are directly influenced by 
the mind, and-the stronger your mind is the 
more forcibly will you impress your will 
and your -personality upon the people with 
whom you come in contact. 

Start right away upon the preliminary 
training of the intellect, because its force 
in daily life depends upon the power with - 
which you can exercise it, and that power 
can only be developed by careful study: 
First of all, you should strengthen your 
intellect by reading good literature,. and 
whenever you come across a fine passage 
you should memorise it. 

It was said of Macaulay that if every 
copy of Militon’s . “Paradise Lost” were 


accidentally destroyed, he could replace it 


from his mémory down to each comma. He 
trained his wonderful memory in the follow. 
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ing way :—When he was reading a book, 
he would stop at the end of each page and 
endeavour to recollect what that page was 
. about. He did this so carefully that gradu- 
ally he trained himself to such a pitch that 
by merely reading a passage, a page. or a 


“poem, or even an article, he could repeat it 


word for word. 


. A CuLtrvaTep Memory. 


If you will follow this practice you wall 
find that your memory will be wonderfully 
strengthened. More than this, you will lay 
up in your mind a vast store of literary 
treasure that will reflect itself in your speech 
and writing, and influence your thought in 
the most desirable manner. Take the best 
literary models and commit the passages to 
memory. John 
famous orators that ever lived, took the 
Bible for his model, and became so familiar 
with its style that his speeches reflecting 
that style were remarkable for the purity, 
grace and splendour of their diction. The 
example of Demosthenes, whose name will 
ever live as an orator, 1s a shining light to 
the struggling man. He had an impediment 
in his speech, of which he cured himself by 
putting pebbles in his mouth and declaim- 
ing on the seashore. If you have a talent, 
you can develop it even if you possess some 
physical or mental disqualification. How 
much less should you be discouraged if you 
have no such drawback ? a 


‘How To MEMOoRISE. 


Start training your memory with poetry, 
and learn it by reading it out loud. If you 
read it merely, you have only the eye to 
help you recall it. If you speak it, the 
sound of the words helps you to remember 
them. Blank verse is more difficult to me- 
-‘morise, but by choosing good models you 
aquire a nobility of diction and thought at 
the time that you are further strengthening 
your mind. Moreover, you will learn how 
to express your thoughts, both in words and 
writing, tersely and succinctly. Prose is 
harder still to learn, but when you can Jearn 
it easily, you will know that you have a 
cultivated memory. that will serve you well 
by enabling you to remember what you read, 
what you hear, and what you see. Your 
mind will be active and receptive. You 


Give ten minutes a day at first. ie 
small poem, even if it takes you several 


Bright, one of the most’ 
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will observe keenly, and you'will be better 

fitted for success in every way. 
Don’t try to do too much at the start. 

Master a 


days. In that way you won’t get tired of 
your exercises, and as you go on, you will, 
learn more in the time you allow yourself. ’ 
I would recommend Addison’s “Spectator” 
for your prose memorising, Shakespeare’s 
sonnets for your poetry. Dr. Ginsburg, -the 
eminent Hebrew scholar, once described 
the “Spectator,” in my hearing, as the finest 
prose writing in the language. I will give 
you one passage from it to memorise. The 
subject is “Superstition.” 

‘I know but one way of fortifying my soul against 
those gloomy presages and terrors of mind, and that 
is, by securing to myself the friendship and protection 
of that Being Who disposes of events, and governs 
futurity. He sees, at one view, the whole thread of 
my existence, not only that part of it which I hav 
already passed through, but that which runs forwar 
into all the depths of eternity. When }-lay me down 
to sleep, | recommend myself to His care; when [ 
awake, I give myself up to His direction. Amidst all 
the evils that threaten me, I will look up to Him for 
help, and question not but He will either avert them, 
or turn them to my advantage. Though I know 
neither the timé nor the manner of-the death [ am. to 
die, I am not at all solicitous about it; because I am 
sure that He knows them both, and that He will not 


. fail to comfort and support me under them.” 


Reading the “Spectator” lately, [ came 
across a quotation from, ‘Paradise Lost,” 
which gives an excellent example for 
memorising : 

Nor think, though men were none, 

That heav’n would want spectators, God want prar 

Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth 

Unseen, both when we wake and when we sleep ; 

All these with ceaseless praise his works behold 

Both day and night. How often from the steep 

Of echoing hill or thicket have we heard 

Celestial voices to the midnight air, 

Sole, or responsive each to other's note, 

Singing their great Creator? Oft in bands, 

.While they keep watch, or nightly rounding walk, 

With heav’nly touch of instrumental sounds, © 

In full harmonic number join’d, their songs | 

Divide the night, and lift our thoughts to heav’n. 


Tur NEED oF THOUGHT. | 


- Now it is essential to mind training that 
you do not learn without thinking. If you 
are content merely to memorise’ the finest 
passages .of our literature you are making a 
Jumber room of your mind and nothing 
more. You must understand what you read. 
I would recommend you to read “Sésame 


EUROPEAN SUPERS T TIONS ABOUT JEWELS 


and Lilies,” by Raskin and you will under- 
stand what I mean. 

So much for the theory of elementry mind 
culture. It is worth your while to practise 
it. The strengthening of your memory is 
the 
your mind which will have far-reaching 
effects upon your will power and upon your 


whole life. 


first step towards the cultivation of |. 


r8r. 
Your life ‘is yours to make or 
mar. You have inherited a glorious gift, 
It is your duty to use it well, and in fulfill- 
ing that duty be sure you will gain your 
reward in increased capacity:for getting the 
utmost out of all that life has to offer. 


Kerra J. Tuomas. 


-EUROPEAN SUPERSTITIONS ABOUT JEWELS 


By Louisa THomson-Price. | 


F the many articles used for personal 
adornment, jewels have always been 
those which, from the remotest ages, 
We most fascinated humanity. Such 
ascination is not always due to vanity. 


























heir flash and glimmer and gleam, for their 
azzling fire or their translucent beauty, 
ut because, apart from their relative scar- 
ity and the value which arises from the 
abour of obtaining them, there seems 
o have been everin the minds of men a 
urious belief that some elusive mystery is 
ttached to gems. 

All kinds. of superstitions and legends 
ave been wreathed around them, and 
rding to Professor Ridgeway, who is 
Puthority upon, and a collector of, preci- 
stones, the ancients adorned themselves 
mh finger-rings, earrings, bracelets, neck- 
ts, and brooches, not from any esthetic 
nse, but from a belief in the magical 
»wer of the gems. He says that the Greeks 
id Asiatics used stones, beads, and crystals 
imarily as amulets, and cut devices on 
em to enhance their magical -power. 
hen a primitive people first find gold they 
lue it only for its supposed magic, and 
ear nuggets of it strung with beads. Even 
these days of civilisation there are people 
o entertain a superstitious regard for 
ecial stones of peculiar shape or colour, 
d carry them about as charms. 

It is supposed that some precious stones 
ssess an influence, which is analogous to 
sctricity and magnetism. Some are even 
dited with. healing powers, and others 


Jewels appeal to both sexes, not only for 


are said to have a special affinity for parti- 
cular persons. Probably from this supersti- 
tion arose the idea of “birth-stones,” by 
which each month is supposed to be under 
the influence of a precious stone, and by 
which a person born ‘in certain month is 

advised to wear a particular stone assumed 
to influence his particular month. By this 
theory the garnet should be worn by her 
whose birthday is in January, for that stone 
is believed to engender friendship, sympathy, 
and constancy. 

Those born in February should wear the 
amethyst, to obtain sincerity and freedom 
from' care. and strife. The ‘bloodstone 
(March) is believed to bestow wisdom and 
courage, and the diamond (April) innocence 
and preservation - from sorrow. . The birth- 
stone of May is an emerald, indicating 
married bliss. The agate (June) involves 
the gifts of health and long life; the ruby 
(July) happiness. and peace; while the 
moonstone (August), if always worn, is 
alleged to secure the wearer against spinster- 
hood. The sapphire (September) is said to 
cure mental diseases; the opal (October) to 
supply hope and an antidote to grief and 
sorrow ; the topaz (November) fidelity in’ ' 


love, and the turquoise area SUCCESS - 


in enterprises. 

There is a fashion in gems as in garments. 
At one time the ruby 1s to the fore, at an- 
other time the emerald. Then comes a 
craze for pearls, to be succeeded, perhaps, by 
an almost unanimous desire on the part of 
the feminine world for some insignificant 
stone like coral, Curiously enough, the 


. 
i 
4 


-:. *: Queen Alexandra’s favourite gem-is the’ 
' amethyst, and although a comparatively 

‘inexpensive stone, .this . Royal: -preference. 
_ + must’ cause: it to become widely.in favour. 
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fashion “for. wearing coral is continually 
"yecurring, perhaps because it is credited © 


with imparting luck to.its possessor. 


- Its. price has naturally gone up during recent 


. 
et 


+ violet or purple-violet colour,. and is very ~ 
transparent, and many people will recall . 


years, and good specimens of the stone are 
': “now sometimes sét. in conjunction with _ 


‘diamonds... The amethyst is generally’ of a 


. the facts of its popularity--how successfully 


. 


© 
. 
i * 


~ 
. 


_, it was introduced .to public- favour again 
‘some years ago by: Messrs. J. W. Benson, | 
’ Ltd., -the well-known jewellers on Lud- 
gate Hill, London. E.C., who I noticed the 


 . other day -were still showing some delight- 


tc 


* 
ny 


+ 


a 


ful amethyst designs.in pendants, necklets, 


‘brooches, and so forth. Of course the hues 


‘of different: amethysts are as various as are 
the tints of purple. Thestone is also found 


._ colourless, and-it may be made perfectly so 


‘by subjecting it to fire. It then.so nearly 


. - 


resembles .the diamond that its want of 
shardness seems the.only way of distinguish-. 


‘ing it. The finest specimens of amethysts are 

brought: from India, Ceylon, and Brazil, 
“but the stone is also found in other parts. 

The Princess of Wales loves pearls, so 


‘also does the present Duchess of Marl- 
. borough. Another Society woman who has 
a deep affection for.pearls is Princess Henry: 


"of Pless. . Her collection of pearls is said:to 


‘ 
ce 
“ 
é 


"be: worth f{100,000. ..There are, perhaps, - 


-; “no gems-more-beautiful. Their classic form, 


- purity of colouring, and the romance which 


+ 


‘attaches to them-—even the dangers which 


--accompany their recovery from the heart of 


“ 


7 East.. At the -Ceylon fishery, like 
. Indian’ ones on the Madras side of the Strait 


. the -sea—are elements which. add to their 


value and have made them appreciated and 
admired ‘in all ages and in all climes. 

The most famous pearls are those of the 
the 


of Manaar, pearl fishing is only allowed: at 
‘irregular intervals. - The worth of a pearl-is 
in proportion to its magnitude, round form, 
polish, and clear lustre. | Sometimes, but 
-wvery rately, a pearl is found as large as a 


. nutmeg. a eee er -S 
- ‘The most valuable pearls at the. present 
_ time are ‘those .which are perfectly round. ' 
_: Next.to. these. in value come ‘the button-. 


being La Paz. 
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. shaped pearls, and then the drop or-pear- 


shaped ones. Perfectly . round’ pearls,- over 
25 grains in. weight, are-exceedingly scarce, 
and are considered to be very safe and: pro- 


. fitable investments. Pearls of great beauty, 
size, and brilliancy will: always command 


extravagant prices. Black pearls are. very: 


tare; the largest and finest of these come 
from Lower California, the central point 


Pearls aré more easily imitated than any 


other jewels, and the great value. of pure 


specimens’ of the genuine gem has led to all 


‘kinds of inventions for. manufacturing: false 


pearls. A jeweller can easily detect an 
imitation pearl, but the lay observer can 


more readily be deceived. Imitations are 
_usually lighter than’ real pearls, and are 
generally brittle, although some are made 
‘solid, from fish scales, and do not break. so 


easily; while the holes, which -in the reg 


‘pearl. are drilled very small, and have 


sharp edge, are much larger in false one’ 
and have.a blunt edge. — ei 
The ruby is the most precious of ‘all 


‘stones, and. few women can aspire to ‘a 


collection of this. magnificent gem. Lady 
Crewe, however, is the possessor of some 
marvellous rubies, of rare pure carmine 
colour, which blaze with the most . exquisite 


and unrivalled tints. 


A ruby, perfect both in. colour and, trans- 
parency, is much less: common than a gooc 


diamond, and - when of the weight of thre 


or four carats, is.even more valuable, t 
that gem. Although’ rubies are , usu 
red, there are violet, pink, and purple rubi 
Thé most valuable of .all are. the ‘pigeon 
blood rubies. Those over.a ‘carat .in weigh 
are worth from £20 to.£{100 per. carat, an 






“no stone increases so much in value in pro 


portion to the size. The Burmese Govern 
ment sent two rubies to London in 187s 


_one of which, reduced. by re-cutting to 322 
carats, was sold for £10,000; the: othe: 
‘of 383 carats, was sold for. £20,000. _ 


A’ peculiarity about, the ruby ond | 


_when rubbed, it becomes electri¢al, and 


mains so for some time. One-. of tf 


superstitions attaching,to the oriental rub 


is that it presages to the wearer, by frequer 
change and darkening: of its ‘colour, . th: 
some inevitable loss-or misfortune ts at ham 


‘and in propoftion to 7 the -greatness of tk 


—— perenne nn lee: 
” 


‘ ae ' 
t Fo 


coming évil,"/it assumes,‘a greater-or less 
degree of darkness or opacity. An infallible 
test to distinguish the ruby from the garnet 
isto hold each.so’ as to reflect the light 
.directly.. The, garnet, however pure and 
_lustrous, ‘will . appear black. and opaque, 
while the ruby rétains its ‘transparency and { 


* 
‘ 


» true colour.” The finest: rubies—those having, | tii 


the ‘colour of pigeons’ blood—come from. 


-Upper.. Burmah, - near Mogok, north of f 


Mandalay. ~~ - | oye ; 
_ Lady Londesborough’s favourite jewel is 
the emerald. -This beautiful stone, which is | 
the symbol of spring, hope, immortality, - 
_and -victoty, would, no doubt, be widely ' 
worn were it less expensive... Emeralds were, 
_at one. time very. plentiful, -but® they are 
becoming remarkably scarce, and now rank 
next in value tothe oriental ruby and sap- 
“phire. A very perfect emerald ‘of 6 carats 
as been sold for £1,000. _ He 
The Countess of Mayo’ hasan Indian cup 
‘and ‘saucer. of rare beauty.. The bowl of. 
‘the spoon belonging to the.cup is cut out 
of a single emerald as large as'a bean. -No 
precious stone is moré.liable to’ defect than 
the emerald ; an emerald withouta fla 
is a proverb for an unattainable prefection:s 
The turquoise is the favourite gem of th 
Empress Eugénie. '. Princess Henry of Ples 
too, has a love.for this stone ; she. posses 
a State’ crown’ set. with diamonds a, 
furquoises of most exquisité quality. 
ystic powers are supposed to transce 
tose of any other jewel. In ancient dd 
t was credited with being able to strength 
he eyes, cheer the soul of the wearer, ar 
to take upon § itself’ the consequences 
any’ fall he might ‘have—by cracking itse} 
for instance, and saving the fracture o: 
Jone. ‘It grew paler as the wearer sicker 
and lost its colour entirely at the deatj 
ts owner ; but recovered when. placeg 
the finger'of a new and healthy pog 
ouspended ‘by a string, within a gl 
t told the hours.by: the exact n, 
trokes against the side, It was alsc 
hat the ‘gem ’ varied its colo 
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ing upon it. Turquoises are very.porous, »: 


and readily discoloured by liquids. When 
green spots have not penetrated: very. far 


‘into the stone the colour can sometimes be 
-restored by allowing 


+ the turquoise to 
remain in a. solution of equal parts of al- 


ANT te ee 


7 


(cohol. and ammonia, or embedding: it fora. .. 


. 


wt 


time-‘in,fuller’s. earth moistened. with alco- 
-hol and. water. : 
Among all the precious stones the dia-' 
10nd will always hold its own.. It is the 
one stone which is eternally in: fashion. 
The Duchess of Westminstef owns some _ 
‘magnificent diamonds, and her tiara, neck- 
lon and other . diamond ornaments’ are: 
beautiful when. they.‘appear.in — 
with the black 
tly wears. 


> 


_ + . Fa 


amonds ‘over all other stones, 
sorne exquisite ornaments set 
als of ,dazzling brilliancy. 


‘ancients believed it had the 
‘victory to him who carried 
_left arm, whatever the 
emies.. It also, was sup-" 
1t panics and pestilences. 
y be said that ‘practically 
ast supply -of-diamonds © 


extinct, being com- 
gards the stones used 
utting, eté.) things of 
ss, what ‘we have 
have lost.in quality. 
diamond, however 


fot..-approach 
‘f the Indian 


means an 
“fre” de- 
y correct) 
wers -of 


gowns which ~—. 


ss of Sutherland has ‘a.-pre+- , 


ttractions of the diamond | 


jlian stones. 
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‘ica, Indian-and Brazil _ 


batter”: may be—'.: 
Y sometimes - unr 
he modern 1m- 
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‘the sea-green of the emerald, all shining 
together in an incredible union.” The 


fairest opal of modern times was the one : 


belonging to the Empress Josephine. It was 
‘called “The Burning of Troy,” from, the 
innumerable red flames apparently emitted 
from its surface. ar a 
_ The superstition which credits the opal} 
with bringing disaster upon its wearer seems 
‘to fall into abeyance now and again, and 
when this happens it becomes. sudden} 
popular. At the present moment West-Enq 
jewellers are doing a large trade in opals. } 
_ The black opal seems to be the stone off 
the moment, and is greatly psed. jemtlete 
nouveau-art jewellery somug 
If blue lighted. opals are used 
in dull beaten silver. The w 
can fire opals show to’ best 
_red ‘gold. A peculiar lighti 
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tained by backing a fire opal with a sap- 


phire, the costly stone being hidden beneath 
the comparatively inexpensive one. The 
result is a queer mingling, not obtained in 
any other way. It is like the Hame of burn- 
ing driftwood. tS ae 


The sapphire like the diamond, is always 
a favourite, and seems to be worn inde- 
pendently of fashion. It is a particular 


favourite with the Lady Voilet Elliot; but 


‘now-a-days many Society women are wear- 
ing antique jewellery. London possesses in- 
numerable shops in which antiques—both 
real and recently manufactured—-can be 
found and oné may choose from an ‘infinite 
variety of quaint and- curious ornaments, 
from an old paste pendant or brooch, an 
Indian seal ring, or a carved cameo. In fact, 
it may safely be said that if you would be 


“modern, you must search for the antique. ( 


NM IN THE DAYS OF THE 
COMPANY . 


rowth of any vernacular literature in this’ 
untry, for.it might exercise some influence 
jverse to.the British Government, 

Macaulay was well versed in the history 
‘his own country. It would seem that | 
hme out to India to do what had 'been 
recessfully done in Ireland. . It is a histo 
al fact that : ot 

The English Government passed Acts of Parliament 
‘ithout number to suppress utterly the’ Irish lan- 
age,.......In Elizabeth's time even the King of Den- 
wk was refused by the English Government the 
ices of an Irishman to translate Irish MSS., les' 
should injure English interests! Henry the 
hi required a: knowledge ‘of ea as the sim: 
a for a Church-living in’ Irelan —he got me 


’ ‘ 
ew nothing of the people. Subsequently it wa 
ihe minister could not read the servic 








n case 3 sagan 
, he might read it to the people in — attr 
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closely bound together, that it is impossible to separate 
‘them. They are the great trinity in unity of the race. 
ef then westrive to up-root the vernacular of a 
country, or to deluge it not only with foreign modes of 
Khought, but with foreign words, we shall either make 
mo progress, or such a progress that we would speedily 

ish to undo it. But the Government system, of 
Education has thus acted, ce 
nnd beginning at the wrong end——the top of the tree, 
they thought that like air-plants they would make 
education grow downward, and so had colleges without 
schools, and schools without primary schools, and 
nspectors, with schools to create for their inspection. 
faking but one faint attempt to raise native teachers— 
sattempt that from the first contained in it the 
ants of its own destruction, they went on using 
mers and a foreign tongue, and a foreign 
ure, and thus never reached those inner springs 
ght and action, that exist even in a Bengalee's 
ind will yet make a man of him and men of his 
a} 
































b prevent adverse criticism, to conciliate 
who had raised a hue and cry against 
Anglicisation of Education, it was a 
d stroke of policy which Bentinck 
bpted in deputing Mr. Adam to report 
| Vernacular Education in Bengal... Mr. 
dam submitted three reports on the subject 
n 1835, 1836, 1838, and recommended 


_‘ Goverment to afford encouragement to existing 
hools, thus calling forth the efforts of the natives—the 
separation ‘of improved class books—the appointment 
peach district of a native examtner of teachers and 
cholars, with an inspector to each five districts—a 
odel vernacular school in each district, to which 
fromising pupils from the ordinary schools should be 
pdmissible, to be paid small stzpends in order to enable 
chem to continue their studies.” ' 


A writer in the Calcutta Review for June, 
Bs4 (No. XLIV), p. 324, commenting on 
Pac above, said :— So 


© Tt is now 1854, sixteen years have elapsed, no- 
thing has been done to carry out those plans in Bengal. 
‘“Constituted as the Bengal Council of Edudation is, 
the members residing in Calcutta, a semi-Anglicized 
city; we could not expect them to take up with zeal ver- 
nacular education. Their first act in this case was to 
set aside Mr. Adam’s plan, the only one feasible in 
this country. Mr. Macaulay, their president, knew no- 
thing of the people ; his knowledge of India was limi- 
ted by the bounds of the Mahratta ditch, ***# 
The Council have, however, in words, constantly held 
..forth the necessity of ‘ the acquisition by the students, 
‘of a sufficient mastery of the Vernacular, to enable 
them to communicate with facility and correctness, in 
the language of the people, the knowledge obtained by 
them.’ ”’ , 


It was on the, occasion of the renewal of 
the Charter in 1813 that the authorities of 

| the ast India Company had enjoined on 
the Governors of the different Presidencies 
in’ India to institute inquiries regarding the 


et 
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state of indigeneous education in the differ- 
ent provinces of this country. This enquiry 
was neglected in Bengal. 
1835, during the closing days of the adminis- 
tration of Lord William Bentinck, that Mr. 
Adam was appointed to undertake this en- 
quiry. Mr. Adam had been at one time a 
Baptist Missionary, believing in the Trini- 
ty. But his meeting with the celebrated 


Ram Mohun Roy made him give up his be- 


lief in the Trinity and be converted to Uni- 
tarian Christianity. He was on this account 
nicknamed the “ Second fallen Adam” by 
his chritable Christian countrymen. He 
edited with great ability The India Gazette, 
a popular Calcutta Journal. 

Mr, Adam performed his task with great 
zeal and ability. The three reports which 
he drew up on the state of Education in 
Bengal and Behar contain a valuable mine 
of information on the contemporary state of 
Instruction in native institutions and in 
native society. It is not necessary to refer 


-to the contents of these reports at great 


length. But it is necessary to mention what 
Mr. Adam found to be the vernacular media 
of instruction in Bengal Proper. According 
to him Bengali is | 

“The lahguage of the Musalman as well as of the 
Hindu population.” 

And that, though 

‘The Hindustani or Urdu is’ ‘the current spoken 
language of the educated Musalmans of Bengal and 


Behar, it is never employed in the schools as the medi- 
um or instrument of written instruction. Bengali 


school books are employed by the Hindus of Bengal, 


and Hindi school books by the Hindus of Behar; but, 
although Urdu is more copious and expressive, more 
cultivated and refined than either, and possesses 
a richer and more comprehensive literature,* Urdu 
school books are wholly unknown. Itis the language 
of conversation in the daily intercourse of life and in 
the business of the world, and it is the language also 
of oral instruction for the explanation of Persian and 
Arabic ; but it is never taught or learned for its own 
sake or for what it contains,” 


A writer in the Calcutta Review for 
December, 1844 (Vol. Il, p. 314}, said :— 


ate ak, 


‘Educated Mussalmans, * # learn to speak and 
write the Bengali; and even several low castes of 
Hindus, occupying entire villages in various direc- 
tions and amounting to several thousand individuals, 
whose ancestors three or four generations ago, emi- 
grated from the Western Provinces, have found it 
necessary to combine the use of Bengali with the 
Hindi their mother-tongue. It thus appears that 
in the provinces of Bengal proper, the Bengali may 


* This is no longer the case. 


It was not until - 
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; ay be described. as the universal language of * verna-’ 


. there being different languages. 
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cular instruction.” 


> The - argument: ‘of the Anglo-Indians; that 
used “as. 
vérnaculars in a province, it-was impossible 
to’encourage them’ all,. did. not. hold: ‘peed 
so far as Bengal was concerned. a e : 

';The  Bengalee ‘intellect was also of no- 
miean order. - In one of ‘his reports, . fae 


* Adam wrote : fo . tot. 


-asleép, is not dead. 


* 


+ "The native mind of the etescnt ay, although it is. 
It has a dreamy ‘sort . of.’ 
existence in separating, combining, . and" recasting. in 
various forms the fables and speculations: of past’ 
ages.” The amount. of - ‘authorship shown to exist’ 
in. the. different districts is a measure of -the intellec- 


tual activity, which, however now- misdirected, might’ 


be. employed - for useful ‘purposes. The same men 
who have wasted, and are still wasting: their learning 
and their powers in weaving complicated. alliterations, 
recompounding absurd and vicious fictions, and re- 


‘volving’ “in perpetual circles of metaphysical absttac- 


'. wards Sir Frederick). Halliday, in his evi-... 


tions, never .ending still beginning, have professed to 
me their readiness to engage in any -sort of literary. 
composition . that would obtain the oes of Govern- 
ment.” 


The eee verna culars were neglected by 
the Indian authorities.’ Thus Mr. (after-. 


dence before the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons on .Indian ‘Territories. 
on the 25th’ July 1853, ‘on Peng: asked | by 
the Chairman, ". ad 


8788. I understand you to te in‘ favour of the .- 


2 -extensior’ of: tuition in the vernacular languages (ae 


answered, 


‘y 


o “Very much so indeed | Lam very. ‘desirous to see 
a great effort made in that direction; nothing serious 
has yet been done; the Government professess. in all 
its. schools and colleges to teach English and. the 
Vernacular, but it does it imperfectly. . Wherever 
English is taught it swallows up everything else; the.’ 
natives are so anxious to obtain it, and there- is 80 
much greater . interest and excitement with respéct to 
it on the part of those who are at the head of- éduca-- 
‘tional affairs, that: there is more attention and more 


‘ exertion béstowed.-upon education in, English than 


.might .be wished. 


upon education in .the vernacular ; and the whole of 
the means of education at. their command being in- - 
sufficient, the Vernacular is likely to be the more 
pinched ‘of the’ two, so that that is not done which | 
In .Lord Hardinge’s time ‘an 


.attempt -was made to establish a system’ of . vernacular * 


instruction ; it was.done in the face of great pecuniary’ 
difficulties ; tot schools ‘were established, but the: 
masters were very jniadequately paid; and~ there were’ 
other’ errors’ in .the management of the plan which, I, 
‘think, caused it to fail. I will not. coriceal, ‘that with®. 


some persons in India the-failure of those schools has ,” 
been thought to indicate-that all such efforts towards 
vernacular education itv ' Bengal must fail, but I am: 
not one of those ; on the contrary,, I think ‘the scheme 
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was ‘intended to-be a defence~ of - Lord 

























- failed | on. vaccount® of its fpadenuaey: to the Gbiect i ir 
_ view, and that we are not the less bound, * in’ consé- 
- qtience- of the failure’ of- that..scheme;:to do our bes 
» towards. introducing,” heartily: and” systemnatically, - 


- 2 


good »plan’ " of “vernacular ‘education “all. over: " 
‘county. aa 
"8789. What gave rise to the - plan “of. Lord Ha 


.dinge ?—A: general complaint that"vernacular edt 
cation was néglected, and a, constant’;call: upon 
Government to do something -’ towards -extendit 
Nernacular education ; there happened: to be.’ at..thi 
“moment certain funds. temporarily at .the disposal: 
the. Governor. of Bengal, which were _ applicable: 
. that purpose, and he'so applied them,’ * 
‘ "8790. When you left Bengal, instruction { 
vernacular, languages was made secondary. to~, 
tion “in English ; was it not 3—Quite 805 me, 
secondary.” 
“8991. And: that you think not \desirable?. } 
all desirable ;., I think both are of, enormous | 
ance ;, there are parties in India who tell you 
thing needfil i is English instruction, and ‘other 
‘who , tell you ‘the one thing needful ‘is- ver 
‘instruction. I differ with them both. I th’ 
two ought to go on; they relate to different cla: 
the people altogether, and they “ought. to g 
together.’ You ought, as far as possible, to give i 
‘ vernacular | education to the’ masses, at’ the 
time that you give’ opportunities to’ the .classes 
have leisure to do'so, to. acquire a knowledg 
English literature and science,”’* « ° | : nae 


But .it was considered ingompatiblefvi 
thé ‘enlightened selfishness’—we. beg ‘par; 
with the philanthropy of thé’ Angli. P 
to encourage thé cultivation’ of the In : 
“vernaculars. The - well-known «” Sc... 
. Christian Missionary. Dr.” Duff was fl 
earnest “Anglicist. From such .a ‘mano. 
should ,have expected fairness. . But: 
zealous Christian he perhaps’ thought it 
‘duty to do everything that lay i in, his .pe® 
to destroy ‘heathen’ institutions. “And thag 
fore he could not encourage. the cultiy.“.9 
of Indian vernaculars. In a -paper :w uc. 


Ke 
Petty 





Bentinck’s resolution on Macaulay’ § Minute, 
‘the reverend doctor wrote : ne oe 


“The ‘Act has been in wesc sty led, ‘An ‘Act of 
extermination against the Litérature ‘and Classical 
| Languages of Hindustan.’* * * Ho 


“Why, if.common.sense has not ‘ed the habitations 
of man,‘this determination: of | withdrawing | positive; 
support is simply the restoration: of the first positian4 
of strict neutrality ; it is the reassumption of an attitude 
of non-interference; it is a’ resolution’ to do nothing 
“directly . and actively, ‘either to uphold or abdlish 
“native literature, so far’ as the British Government 
.is concerned, it just leaves it precisely “as: it existed 
beforé its intervention, at all; ze. it” resigns the 
. Classical literature of India to,- the patronage and. 


‘ 
~*~ 


“Sixth” Report con the Select Committee (Hoite 
“of Commons), on Indian’ Territories,. 1853, PR: 59-60, 
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10t a correspondent system of Vernacular 


¥e. peasants: toe+should 
the courtier's heel... . wr oe 
f Macaulay’s motives in.introducin 
an ’ . , 2. _* «7 : 
PEducation in India, was ,that such 


“would -helpsin the conversion of . 


“to Christianity, a hope never ade- 
wulfilled. ‘Thus in 1836 he wrote 
Kher. that © | . 
} ect of this education.on the Hindus is 
.7No Hindu who has received an English 
Pat ever remains sincerely attached -to, his 
“tho: 2me continue to profess it as a matter of 
enany profess themselves pure Deists and 
ce Christianity. /iits my firm belief that 
s of education are followed up there will 
Tc pele idolater among the respectable classes 
Losthirty years hence*” 
€ the Anglicists probably meant to 
rthe grawth of Indian nationality 
iréfore they made use of arguments 
a >. a rs 
Silage to serve.their ulterior ends. 
Fevident from-what Dr. Duff further 
the paper already referred to above. 


3, * = “ 


bt influen€e »of language in moulding 
ngs and habits, more especially if frought 
¢ stores of knowledge, is too little attended 
inadequately understood.* * When the 
quered a province, they , forthwith set 
‘ONthe task of ‘Romanising’ it; that is, 
to cr 
And literature, and thereby aimed at turning 
B.i.the romance and thé history—the thought 
eling and fancy of the subjugated people 
‘an channels, which fed and augmented 
aterests.' And has Rome not succeeded ? 
not saturated every vernacular dialect - with 
s (é came in contact with terms copicusly drawn 
; own? Has-she not perpetuated for ages, 
| pe Sceptre: moulders in the ‘dust, the magic 
@of het.character and name? Has she not 
ithe impress of her own genius on the literature 
‘laws: of almost every European (Kingdom 
xedness that has remained unchatiged up to 
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nt hour ? / 
«who can tell to what extent the {trength and 
y. of the Arabic domination is ind2bted to the 


Indian Datly News for March, 30, ‘1909, 
hthe above extract is made, truly observes :-— 
facaulay’s triumph over the Oriental School, 
really the triumph of a-deliberate intention to 
e-the religious and social life of India. 
>, athard thing to say that this was not merely 
equence of his act but that it was also his 
gention, but the * * letter written in 1836 
shows how behind his splendid phrases, 

. different view,” 





te a taste for their own more refined ° 


It is ~ 


wrote, 
i 
language asthe language of business and of polite 
literature throughout his extensive dominions, and 
the popular tongue naturally became deeply inipreg- 
nated with it. The literature and the language of 
the country thus became identified with the genius 
of his dynasty ; and thts has tended more than any- 
thing else to produce a kind of intuitive veneration 
for the family, which has long survived even the 
destruction of their power; and this feeling will 
continue to exist until we substitute the English 
language for the Persian, which will dissolve the spell, 
and direct the ideas and sympathies of the natives 
towards their present rulers.’ 

(ce = He (Lord Bentinck) it was who first resolved 


to supersede the Persian; in the political department | | 


of the public service, by the sub&titution of the English, 
* ™; and having thus by.one act created a. necessity 
and consequently, an increased and-yearly increasing 
demand for English, he next consummated the great 
design by superadding the enactment under review, 
which provides the requisite means for supplying the 
demand that had been previously created; and this 
united Act now bids fair to outrival in importance the 
Edicts of the Roman, the Arabic and the Mogul Em- 
perors, inasmuch as the English language is infinite- 
ly more fraught wjth the seeds of truth in every .pro- 
vince of literature, science and religion, than the 
languages of Italy, Arabia or Persia ever were. Hence 
it is that T venture to hazard the opinion, that Lord 
W. Bentinck's double Act for the encouragement 


and diffusion of the English language and English . 


literature in the East, will, long after contemporaneous 
party interests, and’ individual jealousies, and ephe- 
meral rivalries have sunk into oblivion, be hailed by 
a grateful and benefited posterity as the grandest 
master-stroke of sound policy that has yet character- 
ized, the administration of the British Government in 
India.”’ * soe 


From the above it is quite evident’that 
the Anglicists strove from interested motives 
tormake English the medium of instruction 
in Indian schools and colleges.” They. were 
not actuated by any altruistic or philan- 


‘The? great. Akbar established the Persian .. 
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if 


Oo 


thropic considerations to - diffuse English . sd 


education in ‘India but to “direct the ideas. 
and the sympathies of the natives ‘toward 
their present rulers.” 


do what the Czsars, the Caliphs and Akbar 
and Jehangir did. The.people of England 
lack sympathetic imagination and therefore 


»* lbid p. 409. 
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support of those ‘hie have siltivared and perpetuatéd ©. 
the knowledge of a during ae last thirty centuries: 
‘# # 

“Tf it could he shown that at any time when the 
‘British smote into tHe dust the, confederacies of the, 
Indian Rajahs and Nawabs, mounted the throne of 
the Great Mogul, and wielded the imperial Sceptre 
over a domain more extensive, an empire more .consolt- 
dated than that of the Mighty Aurungzeb, could it be 
proved: that then, or at: any subsequent period, the 
‘Government had really pledged itself, had actually 
. entered into a solemn compact with the representa- 
tives of the people of India, to devote 7 perpetuity a 
determinate amount of funds for the specific purpose 
of encouraging native literature in certain native 
institutions ; then, indeed, but not-till then, would the 
sudden or gradual - withdrawment of such funds 
implicate the good faith, the honour or the justice of 
' the British Government.”* 


The Calcutta Review for June, 1854, No. 
XLIV, p. 297, wrote :— 


“It has been said, do nothing to enlighten the 
masses, till you give a high education to a number, 
and these will educate the masses—we do not object 
to the former, but we do not postpone the latter to an 
~ indefinite period. To enlighten only the few is, to 
use a Hindu proverb, to sweeten the ocean by casting 
a few drops of milk on it. The rush for’ kéraniships 
with their deadening effects, and the want of practical 
education among Hindus, show that vernacular 
education should have been combined with the 
English. The Government began in 1835 with educat- 
ing the few,—is not the time now arrived, in 1854, 
after a lapse of twenty years, for not ending there, 
‘but extending education to the many? To wait until 
our English students awake from the torpor of 
keraniship, until they renounce the selfishness ‘of 
making a monopoly of knowledge, will, we fear, be 
like Horace’s rustic—waiting to cross the river until 
it dries up. To carry out the principle of enlightening 
only the few at first, we ought to have Colleges before 
. schools, and even an university before a. college. 
We see the case of France, where there was a highly 
_ vefined nobility, that of the days of Louis le Grand, the 
salons of Paris were the resort of a brilliant class of 
savans, but the peasantry were kept in a state of 
awhil ignorance—revolution broke out, and all this 
drapery of refinement was torn to shreds before the 
whirlwind of infuriated tasses, discharging a lava of 
passions uncontrolled by any barriers of knowledge. 
The aristocracy, (the Young Bengal of that day), who 
képt the peasantry debarred from knowledge, were 
startled from their dream of fancied security by the 


a 


flames of their castles and midnight yell of a paix’ 


aux Chaimieres, la guerre aux Chateaux’—a warn- 


ing voice, that the mere education, of the few is a 


vineyard clothing the volcanoe’s side, * % tt 


of late years, notwithstanding the influence of our 
universities and classical schools, what awful disclo- 
sures have the Earl of Shaftesbury and the ‘promoters 
of ragged schools made, as‘ to the condition of the 
_working classes, and the’ dens ignorance and ‘crime 
which even still form the substratum ‘of English 
society ; an able writer in the Agra M essenger remarks 


* The Lords’ Committee’s Second Report on Indian 
Pea asad 1853, pp. Arora. . 
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‘of Bengal amounts to three and ‘a hait miller 
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on this subject, ‘when we know — Het 
universities, colleges, and grezi 
through centurtes, have done 
England, we cannot hope thet a ‘sitm 
- India, where the barriers of @ ‘iste strengt! 
of partition betwixt the educated few and ths 
many, will produce more sdcisfactocy res Re 
light of knowledge naturally; ourns upwan - 
only when the National Schovis, Sua rete, 
spread thee 
among the labouring’ body i in f Moland, Luar i 
received anything like enlighten nént. Bur 
agencies -left a- yet lower clas3 in darkness. 
time illuminated by the heroic teachers «a. 
Schools’. Knowledge made a monopoly of) - 
and invested with power, is an t:str ument: “of: 
as the Histories of Chaldea,}india, Perr’ 
andthe Middle Ages show, ahd we sey “22 
Hodgson in his letters, that - Jmaking™4 Rnawis 
official monopoly, in the hands -f% r smali 
people, is not identifying the security uf car ey 
with the happiness of~ the ma‘ss of the subjee), at 
not the waters of knowledge, réstrained ia a ea 
space, stagnate, whereas, when:diffused lke’ the 
they: become the purifiers of the: world? Er cial 
Government of the N. W. Prosinces F 
expressed their fears ‘that thy village 
officers will be so far ahead of the. MASS 
as the more to expose. the - latter: lo lhsery 
honesty and intrigues’ *-+* 1 
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‘8% Voung Bengal, ‘equally with the. bis 
despises ‘the vulgar tongue,’ “fénupdim, 
English squires. in Locke's dat? cho ce] 
correct English,—though they” could’ J 
verses.’ And this is justified on the plea. thy 
little in Bengali to read. Well, sposine 
1s not this, on the principle tha, ‘1, 1s noc 
give than to receive. a roacen. awh yy tee lange. 4 
be enriched Oy ihose whe haksi gol the 
another tongue ? Did ithe gand | Chae! i 
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it is impossible for. them: to anglicise their. 
‘ndian fellow-subjects.* As a native of 
‘sotland, Dr. Alexander Duff lacked ima- 
‘nation and therefore he failed to imagine 
ae non-possibility-of.his co-religionists and 
vompatriots being able to do what the 

, LLomans, Arabs and Moguls did. 

, Regarding the British Government of 

‘ India, the late Mr. R. C. Dutt in one of 
his speeches said : 





“Excnustve Rute UNEXxAMPLED IN History. 


Gentlemen, history. records scarcely any example of 

a great and civilised nation permanently placed under 
a system of government which allowed them no share 
in the control over their own concerns. In ancient 
India, the entire village administration was in the 
hands: of village communities or local landlords, and 
though there was no representation in its modern forms 
ings and potentates listened to the wishes of the 
people and the leaders of the people in deciding on 
great questions of administration. In ancient Europe 
the policy of [mperial Rome was inspired by the same 
spirit, and you no doubt recollect the eloquent words in 
which Gibbon has described the treatment of con- 
‘quered provinces by Rome :— : 


® 


_ The grandsons of the Gauls, who had besieged Julius 
Caesar in Alesia, commanded legions, governed provinces, 

‘and. were admitted into the Senate of Rome, Their ambi- 
tion, instead of disturbing the tranquillity of the State, was 

* intimately connected with its safety and greatness.” 


The history of Moghul Rule in India may also be 
dascribed in almost the same words, and we can truly 
$4y i , 

‘‘The grandsons of the Hindus who had fought against 
Babar in the field of Fatehpur Sikri, commanded legions, 
governed provinces, and were admitted into the Councils of 
Akbar. Their ambition, instead of disturbing the tranquillity 
of the State, was intimately connected with its safety and 


gS ; 

| ' Shall we for ever continue to describe British Rule 
in India in words the reverse of this? Shall we for 
‘ever have to sayi-— 


‘‘The grandsons and great-grandsons of those who 
helped the British in thé fields of Plassy and Wandewash, of 
Laswari and Assye, were excluded from the command of 
armies; from.the government of provinces, from the Council 
of the Secretary of State for India, from the Executive 

. Council of the Viceroy, from the Executive Councils of the 
- Indian Provinces.”+ , 


Gentlemen, this defect in British rule, this reproach 
on British administration, cannot last. One of the 
.strongest of British Imperialists of modern days has 
recorded :— oa ; 

. ‘To those who take a purely selfish view, it may be 
‘urged that we can hardly long go on as we are, refusing ‘to 
| proceed further in the direction of the employment of 

* “The Anglo-Saxon nations,” writes Lecky, “though 
sometimes roused to strong ‘but transient enthusiasm, 
are habitually singularly narrow, unappreciative, and 
unsympathetic.” —~ 

¢ Indians are not now entirely excluded from these 
councils. 


9 


natives in high office, with Russians at our door pursuing 
the other policy.. * * * The unshared rule of a close 
bureaucracy from across-the. seas cannot last in the face of 
widespread modern education of a people so intelligent as 
Indian Natives.” 


The inhabitants of England in whatever 
capacity they come to India, whether as 
public servants of the State or merchants 


or missionaries, do not make. India their 


homes. So they cannot b: the’ objects of 
that veneration which the’ descendants of 
Akbar even after the destruction of their 
power received from the Hindoos. 

The Caliphs ‘civilized the Christian 
nations of Syria, Egypt, Northern Africa 
and even of Spain and Portugal. The 
Arabs or Saracens, as they’ were latterly 
called, behaved in such a_ chivalrous 
manner that the Christian women of 
those countries willingly became the .in- 
mates of their harems and gladly accepted 
the crescentin the place of the cross.. It 
was ‘not all by the confiscation of the 
women of the Christian countries that Islam 
succeeded in exterminating Christianity ‘in 
the countries bordering the Mediterranean. 
Of course, the author of the Conflict be- 
tween Religion and Science writes— 


CONFISCATION OF WoMEN. | 


‘‘A’nation may recover the confiscation of its pro- 
vinces, the confiscation of its wealth; it may survive 
the imposition of enormous war-fines; but it never 
can recover from that most frightful of all war-acts, 
the confiscation of its women. ** It was the institu- 
tion .of polygamy, based upon the confiscation of the 
women in the vanquished countries, that secured 
for ever the Mohammedan rule. The children of 
these unions gloried in their descent from their con- 
quering fathers. No better proof can be given of 
the efficacy of this policy than that which is furnished 
by North Africa. ‘The irresistible effect of polygamy 
in consolidating the new order of things was very strik- 
ing. In little more than a generation, the [Khalif was 


‘informed by his officers that the tribute must cease, 


all the children born: in that region “were Moham- 
medans, and all spoke Arabic.* 

But .it is impossible to imagine that those 
countries would have become Muham- 
madanized by mere confiscation of their 
women folk if those Christian women were 
not willing to tender.their persons to. their 
India 


Muhammadan conquerors. never 
became a Muhammadan country by the 
‘confiscation’ of her women. No, Hindoo 


women cheerfully mounted the funeral pyre 
and reduced themselves -to ashes rather 
. Draper, pp. 100-101, | 
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than suffer themselves to be polluted by 


the touch’ of any conqueror. 

The thorough Anglicisation. of the whole 
of India is not desired by Anglo-Indians. 
In his New India, Cotton has written : —— 

'“The more Anglicised a native is, the more he is 
disliked by Englishmen. The sense’ of jealousy be 
comes greater. Whatever may be professed, English- 
men are ready to encourage the natives who speak 
broken English more than. those who speak good 
English ; those who are subject to Hindu prejudices 
more than those who have renounced them; and 
generally those who are far ‘removed’.from English 
habits of thought and life more than those who. have 
made a very close approach'to them. They are more 
pleased with the backward Hindu than with his 
advanced compatriot, because the former has made 
no attempt to attain equality with themselves, 

: “This abhorrence of equality rankles in the mind 
of all Anglo-Indians, and especially of officials. It 
is the peculiarity of residence in the East to develop 
sentiments of intolerance and race superiority.’’* 

Such being the feelings of the Anglo- 
Indians towards Indians, it is impossible 
for English’. people to succeed like the 
Romans, the Caliphs or the Moghuls : 
“anglicising” the whole of India. ' 

' But there can be no doubt that, the occi- 
dentalists or the. Anglicists made English 


* New India (Second. Edition), 1886, pp. 40-41. 
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UROPEAN intrusion in Asiatic coun- 
tries is eyed with suspicion and mis- 
trust, however harmless be the intention 
of the Europeans. 
jealous of all Asiatics are the .Thibetans. 
No European’ is allowed to enter. their 
boundary, without undergoing a. strict: and 
minute search. Several European attempts 
to explore the Thibetan  territory* have 
proved abortive and fatal. A European, 
even if disguised, attracts attention when 
travelling among Asiatics, and his “presence 
if detected is often apt to lead to outrage. 
The difficulty of redressing such outrages 
and various other causes has made the 
exploration of -Thibet by a practi- 
cally impossible. 


* This article refers to the days before the Thibetan 
Expedition sent by Lord Curzon to Thibet. 
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EXPLORER-OF THIBET 


of the British Government, | 
‘travel freely without molestation in coun- 
tries far beyond the British frontier; 
constantly pass: to. and’ fro; between India 
and.Central Asia, and also ‘between Indid 


The most vigilant and: 


‘tions beyond. the frontier. 
.of .. India approved of 
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the ‘médium of: instruction ‘for Indian 
scholars to prevent the cultivation of Indian 
vernaculars, and thus ‘of Indian nationality, 
but also““aimed atturning * * # 
the:thought-and the feeling and fancy :of 
the subjugated people into” English chan- 
nels, to feed and augment-English interests, 
and to “direct the ideas and sympathies of 
the natives towards their present rulers.”: - 
Whatever promotes better understanding: 
between different races is bound to produce 
good results. Therefore, whatever the 
motives of the Anglicists in the days of the 
East India Company might have been, our 
knowledge of the English language and 
literature has borné- good’ fruit. The 
Anglicists have builded better than .they 
knew or perhaps meant to. | English .educa= 
tion has been one of the causes of ‘the birth 
of national consciousness in India. If oo 
the vernaculars be encouraged instead of 
English, the ultimate result ‘will be a furtherd 
impetus to the growth of national feeling. 


Directly or indirectly, - whatever the .edu- 


cational policy adopted, iti ig destined to 
play a leading part .in_ the progressiye. 
nationalisation of the Indian people: 


y. 


On the other hand ‘Asiatics, the subjects 
‘are, known to 


they 


and Thibet, for trading and’ ‘other. purposes, 
without exciting suspicion. 

In x1861,- it was consequently proposed to 
take-advantage of this facility possessed by 
Asiatics, and. to employ them on éxplora- 
The Government- 
the project: and 
agreed to support it liberally. 


‘With a view to carry out the above plan, 


Colonel Walker, the Superintendent, G: T. 


Survey, engaged two British ‘subjects from 


‘one of the upper valleys of the Himalayas. 


These men were recommended by -Major 
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Chinese authorities the 
privilege of travelling and 
trading in the upper basin 
of the Sutle}. 

Such promising recruits 
having been secured they 
were at once sent to the 
head quarters of the G. 
T. Survey, in order to be 
trained for Trans-Hima- 
layan exploration. They 
were found to be very 
intelligent and _ rapidly 
learnt the use of the sex- 
tant, compass, etc., and 
before long recognized all 
the larger stars without 
any difficulty. Their work, 
from actual practice, hav- 
ing been found satisfac- 
tory, they were directed 
to make a_ route-survey 
from the Mansarowar to 
Lhasa. From Lhasa they 
were directed to return by 
a more northerly route to 
Mansarowar, an estimated 
distance of 7 or 8 hundred 
miles, a capital field for 
exploration. 
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These explorers were 
known as the Pandits, and 
one of them was known 
as A—K, whose real name 
was Krishna or Kishen 
Singh Milam-wal, by caste 
a Rawat Rajput, and first 
cousin to Nain Singh, 
C.1.E., another celebrated 
explorer. The family have 
been established for many 
generations in Milam in 
Kumaun. In 1812, when 
Milam was in Nepalese 
territory, Messrs. Moorcroft 
and Hearsey were travel- 
ling in Western Thibet, 
disguised as- fakirs, and 
under the assumed names 
of Mayapuri and Hargiri. 
But on their return journey 
Smyth of the Educational Department, as they were taken prisoners. Deb Singh | and 
likely to have great facility in travelling Ber Singh, father and uncle of Kishen Singh, 
through various parts of Thibet, their coun- hastened to profter their good Services, 
trymen having always been granted by the And by their interposition and on their 
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Kishen Singh, the first Indian Explorer of Thibet. 
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security the prisoners were eventually 
released. 

With this precedent Kishen Singh was 
selected for this arduous task. The Pandits 
started on the first week of January 1865 
from Dehra, and through Moradabad reach- 
ed Bareilly. At Bareilly they took latitude 
observations, and commenced their route 
survey. They crossed the Nepalese frontier 
at Nepalgunj, and from thence went by the 
Cheesaghurri road to Katmandu, reaching 
the latter place on the 7th of March 1865. 

In Katmandu they made inquiries on all 
sides as to the best route to Lhasa. Having 
made their arrangements, the Pandits start- 
ed on the 20th of March 1865, accompanied 
by four men, whom they had hired as ser- 
-vants. On the road they changed their 
mode of dress to one better known to the 
people of Lhasa, and gave out that they 
were Bisahiris, 2.e. inhabitants of a British 
valley of that name north-east of Simla, and 
were going to buy horses and at the same 
time to do homage to the Lhasa shrine. 
The character of Bisahiris was assumed be- 
cause they knew that those people had from 
time immemorial been privileged to travel 
in the Lhasa territory without question. 
But much to their disappointment they 
were stopped by the Chinese officials, who 
questioned them as to the object of their 
journey and searched their baggage. For. 
tunately the instruments with them were 
few. Their instrumental equipment con- 
sisted of two large sextants, too box sex- 
tants, prismatic and pocket compasses, ther- 
mometers for observing temperature of air 
and of boiling water, pocket chronometer, 
and a common watch, with apparatus, all of 
which had been ingeniously secreted ina 
false compartment of the box, and therefore 
escaped detection. But this did not satisfy 
the jealousy of the Chinese authorities, who 
declined to let them pass on any considera- 
tion. They were, therefore, forced to retrace 
their steps from Kirong to Katmandu on the 
roth April. 

Here they made fresh inquiries as to 
some more promising way of getting 
to Lhasa. At last they heard of two oppor- 
tunities, the first by accompanying the 
camp of a new agent (vakil) that Jung 
Bahadur was about to send to Lhasa, and 
the second by accompanyinga Bhot mer- 
chant. In order to increase their chances 
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of success, they decided that one should go 
with the Nepal agent and the other with 
the merchant. But the vakil ultimately re- 
fused to take one of them with him. 

Kishen Singh’s brother being personally 
known to the Kirong governor could not 
proceed with the merchant, who intended 
to take the Kirong route. Therefore he re- 
turned to British territory, and Kishen Singh 
alone proceeded with the merchant’s ser- 
vants. He assumed the dress of a Ladaki, 
and, to complete his disguise, added a pig- 
tail. to his head. This change was made, 
because he was afraid that the Kirong 
officials who stopped him the first time 
might recognize him again. 

At Shabra he had a bad attack of fever, 
but was kindly treated by the merchant’s 
family. The merchant’s uncle gave hima 
pass and a letter to the merchant’s brother 
at Kirong requesting him to arrange for the 
Pandit’s journey to Lhasa, and, if necessary, 
to stand security for him. Through the 
help of the merchant’s brother the Pandit 
secured permission to travel onwards though 
not by the direct route. 

He reached Lue on the 23rd August. From 
Katmandu up to this point vegetation and 
jungle had been abundant, but beyond, the 
mountains were throughout bare, and all 
but. barren. 

On the 24th the Pandit joined a large 
trading party travelling via Tadum to 
Mansarowar and was allowed to accom- 
pany them. On the 30th he reached 
Talla Labrong and there first caught sight 
of the great river Brahmaputra flowing to- 
wards Lhasa. Crossing the river they reach- 
ed I'adum monastery on the great road be- 
tween Lhasa and Gartokh on the 6th 
September. Here the Pandit feigned sick- 
ness, as a reason for not going on to Man- 
sarowar, and he was accordingly left behind. 
Here at last he found an admirable oppor- 
tunity of going to Lhasa, by accompanying 
a Ladak merchant in the employ of the 
Kashmir Maharaja. On the 2nd October the 
merchant’s headman reached Tadum and 
consented to take him on to Lhasa. On 
the next morning he started with the 
Ladaki camp and marching eastward reach- 
ed the town of Sarkajong on the 8th 
October. Here the enquiries of the au- 
thorities and the shortness of his funds made 
the Pandit very uneasy. But he having 
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become a great favorite with the Ladaki 
camp resolved to proceed and on the 19th 
reached Ralang. From Tadum to _ this 
point no cultivation was seen, but here 
there was little, and a few willow trees, and 
onwards to Lhasa cultivation was met with 


/mearly every day. 


On his way he went on counting paces 
on his rosary, and, surveying the route, 
visited the Tashilumbo monastery. The 
Pandit was much afraid of paying a visit 
to the Lama, who, it is believed, knows 
the secrets of all hearts. However, putting 
a bold face on the matter, he went, and was 
much relieved to find the Lama, a mere 
boy, not evince any extra intelligence. 
At Shigatze he took to teaching Nepalese 
shop-keepers the Hindu method of calcula- 
tion, and thereby earned a few rupees. 

For two days the Pandit coasted along 
the Great Yamdokcho Lake, the margin of 
‘which was frozen. Here he narrowly escap- 
ed falling a prey to a band of robbers. 
The lake from the Pandit’s observations 
appears to be about 13500 feet above the 
sea; 2 to 3 miles in width and 45 miles in 
circumference; its water is perfectly fresh 
and contains quantities of fish. There is 
an island in the centre, which rises into 
low rounded hills 2 or 3,000 feet above the 
surface of the lake. ; 

From the basin of the Yamdokcho Lake 
the party crossed over the Kbambala_ moun- 
tains by a pass, reaching the great Naricha 
the Brahmaputra), and ascending its tribu- 
tary, the Kichu Sangpo or Lhasa river, in 
a north-easterly direction, reached Lhasa 
on the roth January, 1866. 

The Pandit took up his abode in a cara- 
vanserai, selecting two rooms which he 
thought well-suited for taking observations 
of stars, &c. without being noticed. Here 
he remained till the 2tst of April, 1866. 
The Pandit’s account of the extraordinary 
city of Lhasa dwells particularly upon the 
size, great number and magnificence of the 
various monasteries, and the vast number 
of monks, &c. serving in them. The city 
stands at a level of 11,400 feet above the 
sea. 

He had an interview with the Grand 
Lama, whom he describes as a fair and 
handsome boy of 13 years of age. The 
Lama was seated on a throne six feet high 
and on a lower throne to his right was 


_outer Himalayan chain. 
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seated his chief minister, the Gyalbo or 
Potolah Raja. The latter is evidently 
the actual ruler of Lhasa, under the Chinese 
Amban or resident, the Grand Lama _ being 
a puppet in their hands. It is curious that 
the few times these great Lamas have been 
seen by reliable people, they have been 
always found to be small boys or fair effe- 
minate looking young men. 

Here the Pandit’s funds arrived at a 
very low ebb, and he was obliged to make 
his livelihood by teaching the Hindu 
methods of accounts to the merchants; 
but these merchants chiefly remunerated 
him with small presents of butter and food 
on which he managed somehow to subsist. — 

During his stay in Lhasa the Pandit seems 
to have been unmolested, and his account of 
himself was only once called in question. 
On that occasion two Mahomedans of 
Kashmiri descent managed to penetrate 
his disguise and made him confess his secret, 
However they kept it faithfully and assist- 
ed the poor Pandit with a small loan on the 
security of his watch. On another occasion 
the Pandit was surprised to see the Kirong 
governor in the streets of Lhasa. This 
official refused to let him pass Kirong and 
the violation of his order involved the 
penalty of forfeiting life. Just about the 
same time the Pandit saw the summary way 
in which suspects were dealt with in Lh sa. 
A Chinaman, who had raiséd a quarrel 
between two monasteries, was taken out 
and beheaded without the slightest’ com- 
punction. All these things combined 
alarmed the Pandit so much that he changed 
his residence, and from that time seldom 
appeared in public. 

On th a2rst April he left Lhasa with the 
Ladaki party. On his return journey he 
passed over a very elevated tract of country 
from 14 to 16,000 feet above the sea, 
inhabited solely by nomadic people, who 
possess large flocks and herds of sheep, goat 
and yaks. On the road his faithful “servant 
fell ill and remained behind as a sort of 
security for the money that had _ been 
advanced to the Pandit. At Thajung on 
the 23rd June the Pandit was much aston- 
ished to find even the low hills covered with 
snow. in a way he had never seen before. 
The fact being that he was approaching the 
After an adven- 
ture with the Bhotiyas from whom he 
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escaped with difficultly, he finally crossed 
the Himalayan range on the 26th June and 
thence descended into British territory 
after making a great detour and after an 
absence of 18 months. 

The Pandit meeting his brother sent him 
to Gartokh to carry on a route survey to 
that place where the Bhotiyas had made 
him to leave off. The brother succeeded in 
reaching Gartokh and in making the route 
survey. 

It being necessary that the Pandit should 
be able to take his compass bearings un- 
observed, and also that when counting his 
paces he should not be interrupted by 
having to answer questions, he always 
marched separate with his very faithful 
servants either behind or in front of the 
rest of the camp. When he saw any one 
approaching he at once began to whirl his 
prayer-wheel round. Whilst doing that one 
is supposed to be absorbed in religious con- 
templation and he was very seldom inter- 
rupted. 





A Lama with a prayer-wheel and rosary. 


The prayer wheels ordinarily contain a 
scroll of paper with the prayer om mani 
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padme hum written on it. The one used by 
the Pandit had inside it instead of that 
prayer scroll long slips of paper for the 
purpose of recording the bearing and number 
of paces, etc. The top of the cylinder was 
made loose enough to allow the paper to be 
taken out when required. The prayer 
wheels being free from all examination by 4 
custom house or other officials, several 
copper prayer wheels were especially made 
for the Pandit in the G. T. S. workshop 
fitted with compasses, sextants, levels, etc. 

The rosary, which ought to have 108 
beads, was made of 100 beads every roth 
bead being larger than the others. The 
rosary was carried in the left sleeve; at 
every hundredth pace a bead was dropped, 
and each large bead dropped, consequently, 
represented 1000 paces. With his prayer 
wheel and rosary the Pandit always 
managed in one way or another to take hisy 
bearing and to count his paces. He was 
practised to walk 2,000 paces in a mile. 

The Pandit with his servant’s assistance 
managed to take latitude observations 
at thirty-one different places. His obser- 
vations for latitude were all taken with 
a large sextant. He carried © quicksilver 
safely and unobserved up to Lhasa concealed 
in a wooden bowl, by putting some into a 
cocoanut, and by carrying a_ reserve in 
cowrie shells closed with wax. The whole 
of his altitudes were taken with quicksilver. 

At first he used to read the sextant at 
night by a bull’s eye lantern, which soo 
attracted attention, and he had to sell it to 
avoid suspicion. Thence onwards a common 
oil wick was the only thing to be got, the 
use of which was often prevented by the 
wind. The Pandit was often obliged to 
take his night observations and then put his 
instrument carefully by, and not read it till 
the next morning. 

The results of the expedition consisted 
of— 

(y) A great number of meridian altitudes 
of the sun and stars taken for latitude at 
31 different points. " 

(2) An elaborate route survey, extending 
over 1200 miles, fixing generally the whole 
course of the great Brahmaputra river from 
its source near Mansarowar to the point 
where it is joined by the stream on which 
Lhasa stands. 

(3) Observations of the temperature of 
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the air and boiling water sith perience 
by which’ the heights of 33 points have been 
determined, also giving some idea of the 
climate of those places. 

(4) N6tes as to what was. seen,. and as 
to the information gathered, . _during the 
_ expedition. _ 

Bearing in mind the’ great @iccaiiea at 
which the road is carried, the average height 
of the road above the sea being over 15,000 


feet, and bearing in mind that the greater 


part of this march was made in mid-winter, 
it will be allowed that the Pandit has per- 


formed a; feat of which a native of Hindus-. 


than or of any other country may well be 
proud. The Pandit made fifty-one marches 
between Lhasa and the Mansarowar Lake, 
and his brother makes out the remaining 


distance: ‘to Gartokh, seven marches, more,. 


-or, in all fifty-eight maches, a great many 





aspect and account. of the country. which 
the road traversed could be given -from ‘the 
-Pandit’s aécount. The T hibetants have, as 
a rule, had simply to. clear away the lodse 


stones, and only in three or four places, 
the 


for a few miles,’ has anything’ in 
way of making: a road been necessary. 
In many parts there appears to, have been 
considerable danger of losing ‘the road in 
the open stretches’ of -the - ableland, 


road; but this danger is guarded against 
ery the frequent erection of piles of stones, 
surmounted with flags on ‘stick,-&c. “These 


found exceedingly handy by the Pandit on 
which to take his compass bearings. Travel- 


-of rag to these piles as they pass, and regard 
these as objects of veneration. Between 
Lhasa and Gartokh there are 22: staging 
places, called Tarjums, where the baggage 
animals are changed. . The. Tarjums. are 


consist of a house or houses made with 
‘sun-dried bricks. Each Tarjim 3 1s in charge 
of an official called T'arjumpa: . They can 
supply any numbers of horses and beasts of 
burden, being supplied on their turn by the 
nomadic tribes. 

Between - Mansarowar ° and’ Sarkajong 
nothing i in the shape of spirits was.to be 
had, but ‘to the eastward of-the latter place 





be got in every village. 


route. 


of which wére very long and tedious and: 
“aangerous too. Some idea of the general. 


the 


whole surface looking very: much, like a even inside’a house. 


piles called lapcha ‘by the Tibetans- “WEFe _ 


lers generally contribute a stone or a piece. 


holding its 


from 20 ‘to’ 70 miles apart and generally: — 


and: ‘precious: ‘stones, - 
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a. liquor made from bailey could: generally. 
A great deal of 
fruit is produced on the »banks of ‘the 
Brahmaputra. 

- The Tibetans stew dies tea ‘with water, 
meal, and butter; the tea-leaves are always 
éaten. Another brew of suttoo with barley. 
meal and water is always made. - 8 

Ordinary letters have a feather attached 
to them, and is carried from Lhasa to 
Gartokh, 800 miles, in little over 30 days. 
Special messages are carried. by special 
messengers carrying the message day and. 
night on horseback, both messenger and. 
horse being changed: at each village on the 
Thibet is rarely troubled by dark. 
nights. . A special messenger does the. 800 
miles in 22 days on the average. " 

From the Mansarowar to Tadum (x40 
miles) glaciers” are visible always to the 
south. . 
About Lhasa no very high mountains: are: 
séen, and hardly any snow was visible from. 
thé city even in winter. The country: 
around grows:a long coarse grass. ; 

' Fossil bones are plentiful in the Lhasa 
Nerden These are sold in the Lhasa 
bazar as having great healing properties 
when applied to wounds, oc in a powdered 
state. | 

During N ovember the ihernoeeret always 
fell during’ the night below the freezing point 
The lowest tempera- 
ture récorded in February, was 25° at night 
anid during” the day 45°. ‘During the whole 
time the Pandit was-in, the Lhasa territory 
from. ‘September to the end of June; it ‘never 
rained, and snowfall was ‘also: ‘very rare, 
which was-never more'than-12 -inches. But 
thé” cold: is so-intenge.that the water of ‘the 
running streams freezes if the current :is not 


_ very strong, and water keptinthe ‘warmest 


paits of a house, froze, and burst the’ vessels 
‘Fhe wind is very. strong. 7": - 

The city of ‘Lhasa is circular with a cir 
cumférence of two and a half miles. ‘In’ the’ 
centre of:the city stands‘a very large temple. 
The ‘idols i in it aré richly ‘inlaid, with “gold 
This temple is’ Sure 
rounded ‘by’'bazars and: shops kept’ by 
Lhasa, Kashmiri, “Ladaki, Azimabad, and_ 
Nepalese merchants, a number of whom are 
Mahomedans.. .Chinese tradesmen are 
numerous here also. The city. stands: in a 
tolerably | level plain surrounded by moun- 
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tains. There are. several monasteries in the 
city. The Debang monastery is occupied 
by 7700 priests, who are held in~ great 
veneration by all classes of the Lhasa people. 
There is on alow hill a large and. strong 
fort called Potolah, which is the residence 


of the Lama Guru, his head minister being. 


generally called Rajah. The fort is one 
and a half miles in circumference, and 
300-ft. above the surrounding level; steps 
lead up to the fort on every side. | 

The Pandit accompanied the 


bo-che: (the great’ Lama of Thibet) i in the 
fort. A- priest came out to receive them 


and conducted them to the presence of the 
Gewaring-bo-che, a fair.and handsome boy = 


of about 13 years, seated on a throne six 
feet high..attended by two of the highest 
priests, each holding a bund ‘of peacock 
feathers. | 
seated on a throne three feet high was the 
Rajah Gyalbo-Khuro- Gyago, his -minister. 


‘Numbers. ‘of priests in reverential attitudes, 
_ were standing at a. respectful distance. 


Pandit and his companions were ordered to 
be seated, and ‘after. making offerings of 
silks,. sweets, and money, the Lama Guru 
put them three questions placing ‘his hands 
on each of their heads: ‘Is your king well’ ? 
‘Does your country prosper’? and ‘Are..you 
in good health’? They. were then’ served 
" with tea, -which some drank, and. others 


poured - on their heads,. and after having a 
strip of silk with a knot in it placed by the, 


priests round each of the visitor's neck they 
were dismissed. 


‘The walls and ceilings of all the chief 


houses in the fort and all the temples that 
contained images of gold, were covered with 
rich silks, 

‘The Lama Guru is. the chief of ali Thibet, 
but he does not interfere with State breimece. 


He is looked upon as the guardian divinity, 


and 1s supposed. never to die, but trans- 
migrates into any body he pleases and is 
privileged to transmigrate thirteen times, 


The dead body from which the Lama’s soul - 


has departed’ is placed in a gold coffin stud- 
ded with the finest gems, and kept in the 
templé with the greatest care. It is said 
‘that these dead bodies diminish in’ Size, 
while the hairs and nails grow. 


‘Next: to the Lama in rank is the, Rajah 


or ‘Gyalbo, below whom. there are four 


State business, under the 


Ladak: 


‘glercheins to pay homage to the Gewaring- 


To the ‘right of this boy and- 


The. 
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ministers called eckule who ededuce: all. 
Rajah’s orders.’ 
The Chinese Vakeel at Lhasa, who is called 
Amban, has the power.of reporting against 
either the Rajah orthe four ministers. to 
the King of China, and, if Necessary, can: 
have them removed from eiace: | 
The ‘fhibetans beliéve- that no sooner 
the Lama is born than he speaks and all 
withered plants and trees about his birth- 
placé at once begin to bear green leaves, 
The moment the news gets to the Lhasa 
court of such an occurrence, then the four 
ministers repair to the house in order to. 
ascertain whether he is: an impostor or not. 
Articles of all descriptions are placed before 


the child. Should he be’able to’select such 


articles as belonged to the Lama, he is pro- 


nounced to be no imposter and is forth- 


with carried away to the fort’ of Potolah 
and placed upon the throne as Lama Guru. ! 
The Mahomadans of Lhasa gave. the 


- Pandit the following account as to the selec- 


tion of the future Lama Guru. From the 
day of the death of a‘Lama Guru all malé 
births are recorded by the Lamas about the 
city, and the ministers are secretly informed 
of them.. Names are given to the children 
and on the thirtieth day. after the decease 


ef.a Lama Guru, slips of paper bearing. the 


names of children born within the month 
are placed in a vessel ; the chief of the four 
ministers, then draws out one of the slips 


‘with a pair of pincers.and whichever child’ s 


name that slip bears, he is pronounced 

be ‘the future. Lama Guru. . He is fen 
taught all that is required of him by the 
priests, and. when they. think be has come 


“to years of discretion, the previously nar- 


rated ceremony of the ‘choosing of. articles 
ts-conducted.. - 
On the death of ‘the Potolah Rajah 


‘the. successor is chosen’ from the Debang 


monastery. 
Thirty-six : miles east of Lhasa, situated 


‘on the left bank of the Brahmaputra, stands 


a monastery .called;Same, the: seat the’ Jam 
Raja, who is believed to’ possess the power 
and authority. to ‘punish ‘or reward | the 
souls of departed men. The State Treasury 
of Lhasa is, also,at that place, and on the 


occasion of a war, the four ministers repair 


thither;..and--after a little ceremony receive 
the amount they solicit,-with an eae 
to return the same within a,.certain period... 


THE FIRST INDIAN EXPLORER OF THIBET | 


The Pandit remarks that .there was 
nut little order and justice to be seen in 
Lhasa. _ 4 
. The new year of the Thibetans commences 


with the new moon, appearing on or about. 


the 15th of February; they call it Lohsar. On 
New-Year’s eve every house in the city is 
‘leaned, swept and whitewashed and the 
street. cleaned under an order from - the 
Court. On the following day each house- 
nold displays as many flags from the 
10usetop as it can afford. Throughout 
the day and night singing, dancing, and 
drinking are. kept up. On the second day 
of their new year all the people of the 
sity assemble before the fort to witness 
the following feat—a strong rope is fastened 


rom the fort walls to strong rivetsin the . 


ground i100 yards distant from the base 
uf the fort. Two men then slide down this 
ye which. very often proves fatal to 
them ; should they survive they are rewarded 
oy the Lama Guru, who is always a witness 
of such performances, 

From the commencement of-the new year, 
whoever pays the highest sum is considered 
he Judge of the Raja’s Court, who is 
called Jalna, and for 23 days he exercises 
us authority in the most arbitrary 
nanner possible for his own benefit, as 
ll fines, ete., are his by the purchase. 
[he purchaser of such’ authority must be 
me of the 7700 priests attached to the 

bang monastery. The successful . priest 
innounces the fact through the streets in 
zhasa in person, bearing a silver stick. The 
udge’s men are then seen to go about the 
treets and places in order to discover any 
onduct in the inhabitants that may be. 
ound fault with. Every house is taxed in 
shasa at, this period,.and the slightest 
ault is punished with the greatest severity 
'y fines. ‘This‘severity drives all the work- 
ng classes out of the city,-till the 23 days 
re over. The profit made by the Judge 
s about ten times the purchase money. 
Juring the 23 days all the priests assemble 

the fort and in the Machindranath 
emple to offer homage and perform religi- 
us ceremonies. On the fifteenth day of the 
lew year all the priests assembling about 
he Machindranath Temple display hundreds 
f idols ‘in forms of men, animals, trees, etc., 
nd throughout the night burn -torches, 
hich illuminate the city to a great distance. 
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The day on which the authority of the 
Judge ceases, the Rajah’s’ troops parade 
through ‘the streets, and proclaim that the 
power of the Rajah has again been assumed 
by him. Twenty-four days after the Judge 
ceases to have authority, he again assumes 
it and acts in the same arbitary manner 
as on the first occasion for ten days, after 
which authority is once moré assumed by 
the Raja. 

On the first day the. Lamas all assemble 
at Machindranath Temple and after a 
religious ceremony invoke the assistance 
of their deities to prevent sickness, &c., 
among the people, and as a peace-offering 
sacrifice one man. This man is. not -killed 
purposely but: the ceremony he undergoes 
often proves fatal. Grain is thrown against 
his head and his face is painted half white 
and half black. On the tenth day of this 
vacation, all the troops quartered at Lhasa 
march to the temple and form line before it. 
The victim, who has his face painted, is 
then brought forth from the temple, and 
receives small donations from all the popu-. 
lace ‘assembled. He then throws the diceé 
with the Jalno (the Judge), and if the latter 
loses, -it is said to forebode great evil, and 
if not, and the Jalno wins, then it is 
believed that the victim, who is to bear the 
sins of all the inhabitants of Lhasa, has 
been permitted by the gods to do so. He 
is then. marched to the walls of the city, 
followed by the whole populace, arid troops 
hooting and shouting, and _ discharging 
volleys after him. When he is driven out- 
side the city, then people return, and the 
victim is carried to the same monastery. 
Should he die shortly after this, the people 
say it is an auspicious sign, and if not, he. 
is kept a prisoner at Same monastery for the 
term of a whole year, after which he -is 


‘released and is allowed to return to Lhasa. 


The day following the banishment. of the 


"man to Same, all the State jewels, gold and ° 


silver plate, &c., are brought out from the 
fort, and carried through the streets of 
Lhasa, protected by the troops armed and 
followed by thousands of spectators. 
Towards evening everything is taken back 
to the fort and kept as before. The day 
following, immense images of the gods, 


formed of. variegated paper on wooden 


framework, are dragged by men through the 
city, protected .by: armed troops.. About 
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noon the whole populace, great and small, 
assemble .on the plain north of the city, 
and publicly carouse, race, and practice 
gun shooting at targets. 

At Lhasa barley, wheat, peas, mustard 
are grown. Radish, carrots, onions, pota- 
toes, beans, garlic, and various other 
edibles are cultivated. [here is no jungle 
thereabouts; the hills are barren. 

A very few of the rich men’s houses are 
built of -brick and stones, all others are of 
mud. : 

The ‘manufactures of Lhasa are woollen 
cloths, felt, &c. 

The cattle of Lhasa are cows, 
goats, yaks, horses, asses, &c. Pigs and 
dogs are also reared, the latter being a 
very big animal; there are quantities of 
domestic cats, mostly black, and a few 
white and red. Fowls, pigeons, kites, 
crows, ducks, and pheasants, together with 
a variety of small birds, are very numerous. 
Snakes, reptiles, scorpions, &c., are not 
known. . 

The water-supply of Lhasa is from wells, 

and a tax of two annas on every house is 
imposed monthly. 
_ During the month of December merchants 
from all parts bring their merchandise to 
Lhasa, and leave in March before the 
setting in cf the rains, 

The inhabitants use ornaments of coral, 
pearls, and precious stones, and occasionally 
of gold and silver, which are more specially 
worn by women on their heads; boats lined 
with, the.skins of sheep are generally worn. 

. The chief divinity wermipped in this 
part is Buddha... 

The food of. the cer consists 

chiefly of salted butter, tea, mutton, beef, 
‘pork, and fowls. ice is not.much eaten, 
owing to its high price and: because it is 
considered a fruitful ‘source’ of disease. 
Wheat, barley, etc., are cheap. 
- The current ‘coin of the country is a 
silver piece called Naktang, two and a half 
of which pieces being the equivalent of one 
rupee. - The silver pieces are cut into either 
halves or into three pieces: There 1s also 
a large lump’ of silver bearing the seal of 
the Chinese Emperor, the value of which is 
equal to 333 Naktangs. 

lo the north- east of Lhasa, distant about 
one month’s journey, there is a country, 
the inhabitants. of which annually pay 


sheen, 
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Lhasa visits under the'plea of pilgrimage o 
trading, but really with the object of rob 


bing and stealing; highway robbery an 
murder are perpetrated by them withou 
compunction. They appear to be exemp 
from any punishments from the Lhas 
government, who never takes notice of an 
complaints against them, the reason fo 
this indulgence being that the Lhasa Vakee 
with. the government merchandise has t 
pass through -the territory of this tribe an 
to insure a safe journey for these the govern 


‘ment connives at the mischief done b 


them to the. peaceable inhabitants of th 
Lhasa territory. 

Four miles north of ore is a long hil 
called Toti-phu, which contains immens 
quantities of silver; but a Governmen 
order prohibits any one from working th 
metal, for the general belief is that th 
country will be impoverished and the me 
will degenerate should the metal be workec 
A Chinaman once worked a large quantit 


of silver here, but the man was seized an 


sent to Pekin, where his hands were cut of 
Gold also exists here. Gold is, howeve 
worked to a very slight extent near th 
monasteries of Debang and Ramoche b 
the priests, butshould they in their searc 
discover a nugget of large size, it 1s imme 


_diately replaced in the earth under tk 


impression that the large nuggets have lif 
and germinate in time, producing the sma 
lumps, which they are privileged to seay@ 
for. To the north-east of ‘Lhasa, and ‘or 
and a half month’s journey from it, at Sark 
or Thok, gold is extracted in. large quant 


- ties, there being no prohibition as to worl 


ing it. Here no grain is raised; the gol 
diggers barter the metal for grain; etc 
brought by merchants. 

On the summit of Toti-phu is a sprir 


_and a large flat slab of stone called Darg. 


the seat of the Mahomedan Pir. Anoth 
slab close. to this stone is called Ja-Nawa: 
it bears the impression of a large hand,..sa 
to be the hand of a Mahomedan: P: 
‘The Mahomedans of Lhasa ’ resort to th 
place to worship. 

The. strength of the standing: es 
Lhasa is tooo Bhotiya, and 500. Chine 
soldiers armed with long flint guns: : “Lha 
has a population of gooo women and 60 
men. .The reason of this preponderance 
females over the males is in consequence. 


CONTEMPORARY CARTOONS 


the large number of males becoming priests 
and vowing celebacy, and also in conse- 
querice of the custom'of one family of say 
foursor five males living .. with one 
woman. es L, a es : 
- Regarding the-disposal-of.their dead the 
Lhasa people of the poorer classes"bind™the 
corpses tightly with rope and’ place them 
erect against the tnner walls of their houses 
for two or three days, while the richer and 
well-to-do classes detain the corpses in 


their houses for -a length of fourteen days; . 


after which time priests are. invited who 
pretend to read from their ritual the man- 
ner in which these corpses are predestined 
to be disposed of. Sometimes their decision is 
to cut the corpses into pieces and scatter 
‘the fragments to the birds and beasts of 
prey, and sometimes to bury them. -The 
«bodies are detained in the house from the 
“Selief that they may become demons if 


lisposed of without the blessings of the 


t 


DMeSt6: c. . nek 2 


The inhabitants of Lhasa believe that 
the ready cash possessed by the Government 


-of Lhasa equals, if not exceeds, the wealth 


of the whole world. _ | 
These accounts have all been corroborated 


_as-true by many subsequent explorers. 


Kishen Singh, -better known as A.—K.: or 
the Pandit made five explorations in all— 
(1) In 1856, the one described supra. 
12) In 1869, from Milam in Kumaun to 
Rakas Tal lake in great Thibet and thence 
southward along the Karnali river to Kathai 
Ghat, 400 miles. eg 
(3) In 1871-2. From Shigatze \to’’ the 
Tengri Nor and thence to Lhasa, 300 miles. 
(4) In 1873-4. From Tankse in.Ladak to 
Kashgar and beyond and back, 1250 miles. 
(5) In 1878. This was his greatest jour- 
ney.* ee . = 
| CHARU BANDYOPADHYAY: — 


= Compiled: from selections from the Records of the 
Government;of India No. LXXI, and A .Memoir 
on the Indian: Surveys. 1875—18go. 
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_ Minneapolis Journal] 
“THE AWAKENING OF THE AsiaTIC GIANT. 
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Pasguino] Too Karty. [Turin: 

Peace: ‘May [ come in?” 
~Compatants: ‘No, not yet; you wait |.” 
(The olive branch is the emblem of peace). 
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Tue PsycuotocicaL: Moment. [Punch. 


Dame Europa (of the Hague Academy for Young 


Gentlemen): I thoroughly disapprove of this, and 
as soon as ever it’s over, I shall interfere to puta 
stop to it.’’ _ 
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; [ Minneapolis Journal. 
THE REVOLUTION IN CHINA. 
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TRIPOLI 


NoTHING TO GET EXCITED ABOUT. 


Crvitizep Evrope—'You wretched children, do keep 
quiet : your big brother [Italy] is only gone on a 
thieving expedition.’’—Floh ‘Vienna). 
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CuHRIST AND CHRISTENDOM, 


At Christmas, I9II. 
—Der Wahre J acob ]. 
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Kine or [taty—"Give me that box.”?” K. or I.—‘‘I am going to take it by force.” Turxey—'‘Now try it i 
| | : » _— [—-Floh (Vienna). 





ARABIAN NIGHTMARE. 


“The smoke streamed from the bottle, and took the 
form of a genie of frightful aspect, who cried, ‘your 
last hour is come (Arabian Night’s  Enter- 
tainment). 


—ive (Paris). 


(Refers to a possible, though not probable, result of 
European aggression on Musalman Kingdoms). 
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Latest NEWS FROM TRIPOLI, 


The Italians are-victorious everywhere, and the ‘lurks 


everywhere else. 
—Rtre (Paris), 


(Refers to the conflicting accounts of the War). 
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Turkey—''Help! Police! A burglar is making off 

with my property.” _ eee eee oe 
Police—‘What is that to me? It is n’t my property.” : aoe 

. —Wahre Jacob (Stuttgart). om : ; ; 
| THE EUPHEMISMS OF MASSACRE. 

Turkey (at Tripolt)—''When I was charged with this 

kind of thing in Bulgaria, nobody excused me on 

the ground of military exigencies !"’ 
—Punech. 
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Not UP TO EXPECTATIONS. AEST a Fe SiC ATOR ihe set ae 
Turkey: ‘'Great Allah! I don’t think the-German 
umbrella is quite water-tight.—Kladderadatch THE SAME OLD STORY, 
(Berlin). The new Diogenes searches with a lantern in vain 
(Refers to Germany’s profession of friendship for -  foran.honest triend. «°° . 


Turkey). —Kikerekt (Vienna). 
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_: TO THE.OCEAN :.- 
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Translated into ce glish Prose ee the Poetry of (Rabindranath 
. aan ‘ 7 er ne tei ; 


r 


By Ss. Vz BICEREIEA, B.A. (Oxon) 


~ ite ies See ee Ce | 


7 
ie Jeo “tts Pav itl ow Ff 
as : 


O, thou First eee Osean, this Earth thy chit’ - To 

One and only daughter, lies on thy lap,, wherefore no vileep clings 

To thine Eyne; wherefore also Fear and Hope and | Unrest 

Always cleave thy Bosom ;.wherefore rises like some Vedic Chant, 

Skyward, without ceasing, to the Temple of Nature’s “God 

Thy Soui’s eternal prayer, filling all space ; 

With thy note of joy ;. wherefore on this sleeping Earth — 
.. Thou. showerest kisses unnumberable, enveloping her 

‘ Mith thy all-embracing clasp of waves, holding her soft body 

In thy azure folds, with gentle tenderness 

And skilful care. What wondrous playfulness js this, 

Thou Fount of waters ?—now, on some pretence of neglect 

Thou goest far away, receding with gentle steps and slow, 

As if wanting to leave her,-—and again, with a shout of Biadness, 

Thou returnest in one exultant leap to her Breast ; 

Foaming with laughter, in joyous tears, and in the heaving pride of love | 
Thou leavest Earth’s purest forehead wet 

With fondest blessings, . Thy Heart’s immensity is ever melting 

With love. - Whence-came it, whither are its bounds? 

It is fathomless, illimitable. Who can comprehend 

The profundity of its calm,.the limitlessness of its passion, 

The grandeur of its silence, the noisomeness of its one 

Its mad, loud laughter, its heaving lamentations ?° 

A child of this Earth am I, sitting by thy shore, -: 

Hearing thy sound. Methinks, for‘me it has 

Some meaning, like'that of the sign-lariguage. of the mute 

For their kindred. Methinks, even the blood that courses — 

Within my inmost veins, understands this language | 

And has Jearnt naught else. Methinks, also the memory returns 
Of that dim,time, when we ‘lay unformed within thy womb, 

"Amongst the embryos of unborn worlds, for some million years— 
-How that tireless tune of thine had printed itself . - 

On each our souls; that ante-natal.memory, 

. That ceaseless throb upon thy unborn child 

Of thy Mother-heart~now wakes again, like some 

Faint Echo, in all my veins, when I, with pensive eyes’ 

. Sitting.on thy lonely ‘shore; hear thy ancient roll. 

Thou wert then all solitary, from age to age counting time, | 

Enveloping the bounds of space, undivided, limitless 

Lost in thyself—the vast new mystery of thy First Pregnancy 

Not comprehending! Night and day, some mystic Passion, | 

The tenderness af imminent Matherhood. the Love that came 
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Unbeknown, throngs of strange desires filled thy Breast 

As yet unchilded. At each day-break Dawn came 

And foretold the moment of the Great Child’s birth ; 

Night after night, the stars gazed motionless 

On thy childless bed. That Primal Mother’s love of thine, 
Mystic, deep,—when naught of living thing breathed or stirred,— 
That haunting passion, throbbing with imminent expectancy,— 
Those unwonted longings, that heaved thy inmost deeps, 

For the awaited hour—all come back to my mind 

Again and yet again, like some age-long memory. 

Even so, my soul, filled with strange agoriies’ | 

And dim perceptions, sends forth to Yond Bourne unseen 

Its yearning cry. As if within the deep of mind itself 

New worlds of feeling rise from moment to moment 

All unknowingly.—Only a half-formed impulse 

Maddens my soul with eagerness, dowering it 

With some-vast Ambition, formless, insatiable, 

Without reason, far beyond the ken of sense. 

Argument sneers at it, but Faith holds it true 

And doubts it not against a thousand hindrances : 

Undaunted, like the Mother’s love for her Babe unborn 

When her soul wakes to tenderness and her bosom brims with milk. 
Even such an hope enheartens me, as now I| gaze at thee, 
Rapt and speechless. .Thou, Ocean, in pealing laughter, 
Drawest, with force resistless of kinship’s mystic bond,- 
My Soul to:the midst of thy surging Waves. 


THE FAR OFF 


(From the Bengali of Rabindranath Tagore ). 


_ lam restless, 
! am athirst for the far, far away. 
The daylight wanes, I watch at the window, 
Ah me, my soul.goes out in longing 
To touch the skirt of the vast dim distance. 
I am athirst for the far far away. 
Oh, the great Beyond, Oh, the uttermost glimpse, 
Oh, the keen call of thy clarion ! 
I forget, I ever forget 
That I have no wings to fly, 
That lam bound in one spot evermore, 


lam eager and wakeful, 
I am a Stranger in a strange lone land, O thou the distant far! 
Thy voice comes to me 
Bitterly sweet as the desire waking impossible hope, 
-And thy tongue is known to my heart 
Asits very own. 
I am away from thee, O thou-out of reach, 
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Oh, the great Beyond, Oh, the farthest end, 
O the keen call of. thy clarion} | 


I forget, I ever forget 
That I_ know not the way 


That I.have not the winged steed. 


I am listless ; 


[am a wanderer in my heart, O thou far away ! 

In the sunny harze of the languid noon-tide hours 

In the murmur of leaves, in the play of the fitful shadows, 

What vision of thine takes shape in the blue expanse of the sky! 
O Far-to-seek, | am ever a wanderer in my heart. 

Oh, the great Beyond, Oh, the farthest end, 

Oh, the keen call of thy clarion! 


I forget, I ever forget 


That the gates are all shut everywhere 
In the house where I dwell all alone. 


Notz.—The above is not a metrical translation, though the lines are arranged as in poetry. 
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ENGLISH. 


Life and Work of Romesh Chunder Dutt CLE. by 
F. N. Gupta, M.A., 1.C.S., with an introduction by 
His Highness the Maharaja of Baroda and nu- 
merous illustrations. London, F. M. -Dent and 
‘Sons, 1911. Price ro/6d. 


We have read many novels in our time, but. we can 
struly say that no work of fiction that we have read 
held our interest so much in thrall as this book. To 
an Indian, the book is simply fascinating. But this 
is; somewhat frivolous language to use in connection 
with the biography of Romesh Dutt—it is so uplifting, 
inspiring and ennobling. Mr. Dutt's able son-in-law, 
himself a member of the distinguished service to 
which he belonged, has accomplished his task with 
commendable promptitude, for the biography, 
consisting as it does of 504 pages, has been published 
within two years of Mr. Dutt's death. . 
-“When we first received the book and glanced 
through its pages we were disposed to think that there 
were too: many newspaper quotations and extracts tn 
it and that the adoption of the direct and continuous 
narrative form would have made the book more 
readable. This opinion received some support from 
Sir Henry Cotton’s sympathetic review, where the 
. Same defects were noticed. But now having read the 
‘book from cover to cover, we are bound to admit that 
we have changed our opinion. The extracts given 
are from the réviews of his books which appeared 
in the English press, and they are sure to prove 
interesting to Indian readers, for whom the biography 
must have been mainly intended, inasmuch as they 
will give them an opportunity to compare repre- 
sentative English opinion withtheir own. As for the 
other objection, we must remember that Mr. Gupta 


is an official still in service, and cannot speak with the 
independence which the narrative form would demand, 
and by allowing Mr. Dutt to tell the story of his life 
from his own letters, speeches and writings, and 
confining his Work’to supplying the connecting-links 
merely, the biographer has exercised a wise discretion 
and succeeded in giving us a vivid and accurate 
resume of the political and economic condition of 
India from the early days of British rule down to the 
dawn of the twentieth century, at the same time 
unfolding a noble career which will prove an inspiring 
beacon-light to generations of Indians yet unborn. 

The main incidents of Romesh Dutt’s life are 
wellknown to his countrymen and need not be recount- 
ed here. But a few extracts from his speeches, 
letters and official reports may be given, as they are 
not known to the general reader and will give us an 
idea ‘of the stuff the man was made of. 

\Here is his sketch of Sir Ashley Eden, under whom 
he served :—''With the new feelings andthe growing 
aspirations of the people he has no sympathy ; he has 
tried to trample on them, to hold: them to derision, 
to extinguish them. Patronage and personal rule are 
the weaknesses of the old class patriarchal rule, and 
no man is more wedded to them, or has abused 
patronage more, than Sir Ashley. He likes to see the 
people come tohim and to salam him; he likes to 
oblige them and to favour them with a benign smile, 
or with posts for their children. This is his way of 
doing good. He learnt it when he was a young 
man, and he knows no other. Agitation for rights 
he hates; supplication for favours he understands and 
rewards.” How true this is of even the latter day 
Anglo-Indian bureaucrat administration ! 

As Magistrate of Barisal, Mr. Dutt penned a note 
on the Ilbert Bill controversy which was published in 
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the India Gazette and- from ‘which. we make the 
following extract : ‘Having-admitted them [the* Indian 
members of the covenanted service] to a share of 
those great powers and responsibilities; having called 
upon them to administer districts, collect revenue, 
extend. education, and keep down crime; having 
required from them the same degree of efficiency and 
administrative vigour and wisdom as has hitherto 
been manifested by trained English administrators, 
it is no longer possible for Government. to meddle 


with the powers which naturally belong to that position, — 
and which ‘are necessary: for the responsible work - 


which has to be done. Little distinctions, small 


curtailment of powers, petty disqualifications based on . 


race or caste, are out of place, are virtually impossible, 
when it has been decided to entrust the administration 
of: districts to the natives of India. 


regard to the position of the bride, Mr. Dutt wrote to 
Mr. Gupta as follows: ‘You should also...try your 


Legislation cannot 
halt where it is; it must proceed or move backwards.” ” 


Regarding certain customs of Hindu society with - 


the Government and. its policy, Mr. Dutt: wrote the - 
following letter to his lifelong friend Mr. B. L. Gupta: 

“Tn the first: place, my criticisms after I-have retired 
fromi the service do not in the least degree injure the 
prospects -of- other Bengalis in- the service;:.on the 
contrary, I believe they improve their chances. A 
little’ provocation does more good .than_ eternal 
attempts at conciliation. Fraser would strain every 
nerve to make you a High-Court Judge,, knowing. full . 
well that your friend is an irreconcilable critic ; and. 
if any thing could help K. G. (Sir K. G. Gupta, then - 
Member of the Board of. Revenue). to a Lieutenant- 
Governorship, my criticisms would—the. Government 
would be tempted, to reward a loyal man,.if only. to 
show me what I have lost by my disloyalty. 


Secondly, I-know the India office—considerations ~ 


. of race are paramount there; they want to shut.us 


out, mot because we are critics, but-because we are 
natives, and their policy is rule by Englishmen. They 
have matured this: policy in twenty years—they have 
a vast mass of sécret minutes in their archives. on the 


best to conciliate your father, and to retain that love 
which should exist between father and son. Your 
wife should help you in doing this, should be dutiful - 
and respectful to her father-in-law, and should, in 
fact, conform.to the Hindu usage in respect to her 
father and mother-in-law. My other daughters who 
have father-in-law do this; they appear before them 


subject. Licking the dust off their feet-will not move — 
them from this policy; unsparing criticism and per- - 
sistent fighting can, and will do it. - Englishmen” 
understand: fighting, and they will yield to persistent | 
fighting—not begging. eT -f 
‘Thirdly, it is admitted perhaps that my land‘. 
revenue agitation has done some good. It has ‘forced 


veiled, never speak to them, and they do obeisance’ 
by touching the feet. They conform to the Hindu 


usage with respect to their husband’s parénts, and I 
like this. 
the feélings of seniors by.departing from old Hindu 
customs. We depart from them only where-we should 
do so on principle. 
is a duty with us, because it unites the divided and 
enfeebled nation, and we’ should’. establish . this 
principle (as well.as widow-marriage, &c.) safely and 


securely: in our little society, so that the greater. 


We need not in these.small matters hurt 


On- principle inter-caste marriage’ 


government to correct past mistakes, to revise assess- 
ments in Bombay, Madras, and the Central Provinces, 
and to frame rules of remissions and suspensions 
when: thé: crops fail. . And our personal interests sink | 
into insignificance compared with these, results. Assure _ 
the Honourable Members of the. Board that ‘1 am 
doing’ all I can to help my friends forward;:and Iam 
working also for Jarger results, compared with which- 
our personal prospects sink into utter insignificance.” - 


It is difficult to dwell within a short compass on ‘the 
principal characteristics of a man whose. life was ‘so. 


Hindu society, of which we are only a portion and:the 
advance guard, may take heart and follow.” . 
In a Note submitted to the Police Commission 


“ well-filled and complete in every direction. Success - 
attended him in every sphere of activity.. As Mr. 
Gupta says, he was a born ruler of men, and there; 


resided ‘over by Sir Andrew Fraser, he said as 
Pllowas “T have seen it stated that the police in 
India are of the people,.and that the police is. dis- 
honest because the. people areso. Those who make 
such sweeping charges do not know, or .do’ not con- 


sider; that’ by the inadequate scale of pay we have 


fixed for the police service, we draw to that service by 
natutal selection, a class of men not fit for their high 


responsibilities, and that we train them in dishonesty 
by giving them ample powers, and an undue degree | 


of ‘protection when they are detected in wrong-doing. 
The same causes led to the same results among. the 
East India Company’s European servants, among 
District Magistrates and Collectors a hundred. years 
ago, and also among the Subordinate Judicial officers 
fifty or sixty years ago. A higher pay. and better 
prospects have improved all services, European and 
Indian ; the police remains an exception because. it 
continues: to be badly recruited and inadequately paid. 
To consider the subordinate police service as fairly 
representative of the Indian people is. to misappre- 
hend the true bearings of the case, and thus unwit- 
tingly to blacken the character of the nation.” 


Apprehension having been felt by some Indian - 


meémbers ‘of the Civil Service at his bold criticisms of 


‘more generous, more full of a genial and kindly. 


was in him an élement of. sternness, a bulldog tenacity'= 
of purpose, which is so often: deemed the ec ; 
characteristic of the West. And-yet there was none 
ood 
humour,’ and no more staunch a champion a the 
poor raiyat ever defended him by pen or word, or 
worked to relieve his distress. Regarding. his pam- 
phlet on the Bengal Peasantry, written while he was. 
yet a junior officer, Mr. Dutt said.in his letters, ‘] 
cannot and will not put fetters.on my tongue, promo-— 
tion in the service I do not much care for.’ ‘Such 
servility shall never be mine.’ To the Gujarat agricul-. 
turists he said; ‘I.do net think I could have felt for 
you and worked for you more, if | had been born in 
one of those humble peaceful village huts which I am 
daily visiting.’ To Lord MacDonnell he wrote: , 
““You can accept my assurance that the obvious: desire‘ 
of land-lords to be Jeft_ unfettered, in the matter of 
enhancing rents, and dealing with their raiyats as they 
like, has never received -my.support, and shall never 
receive any support, direct or indirect, from me, in 
whatever capacity I may work for my country.” Mr. 
Gupta truly says that “this part of his work provides a 
crushing reply to the criticism of those who hold that 
the educated Indian and the Indian publicist are in no 
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sense the representatives of the voiceless millions of 
India.” ; 

‘His dignified reserve and calm equanimity, perfect 
mastery over self, tactfulness, industry, courage and 
honesty, a healthy and vigorous constitution, ripe scholar- 
ship, combined : with his broad sympathies and wide 
culture developed by extensive travels in India and 
Europe, sincere patriotism and consideration for the 
wéak and the oppressed, made him an ideal administra- 
tor. Early‘in his official career, he wrote to his brother 
‘“The High. .Court may find sometimes that I am 
legally or technically wrong, they will never find 
that “I am. unjust or oppressive or high handed as a 
Magistrate.’’:. As quite a young officer he re-organised 
the Dakshin -Sabazpur Subdivision which had been 


visited by-the most devastating of storm-waves known’ 


within recent times. His reports were highly com- 
manded and his suggestions often accepted by 
Government. Sir Steuart Bayley regarded him as the 
most .capable executive officer of his time in Bengal, 
and while promoting him to the Commissionership 
of. Burdwan, Sir Charles Elliott wrote to him ‘Your 
record of good work is such that the appointment 
must. have been for sometime foreseen.’’ Ina letter 
to his brother, Mr. Dutt says of the Government : 
‘They have treated me on the whole fairly, but not 
with any special favour.’ The reforms he introduced 
in Baroda as Revenue Minister and subsequently as 
Dewan are well known, and the spirit in which he 


worked there will appear from the following passages — 


culled from his letters: ‘The radical reformer will not 
fail in his ducies. Ina year or two the public will 
see a great. Land Reform in Baroda, or Mr. Dutt 
will not bé here!” “I will not spare myself nor move 
from the .path of duty; and God helping, I -hope to 
bring some light and joy and comfort to the homes 
of the poor, and. also add to the trade and the 
manufacture and wealth of the State itself, if Iam 
spared to work ‘here for a few years steadily and 
well.’ ‘Dreams !-Dreams ! Some will exclaim. Well, 
let them be so,—it is better to dream of work and 
progress than to wake to ‘inaction and stagnation. 
his last shall never be my vocation, it is not in my 

ure.’ It is fit to mention here that in the Gaekwar 
nie found a most sympathetic chief. Ina letter to Mr. 
Dutt His Highness wrote: 

‘We are all looking forward to the declaration of 
reforms the Secretary of State is going to introduce 
in India. With certain safeguards, I am decidedly 
inclined to give the pzople of India a_ substantial 
voice in the management of their affairs. The re- 
presentative principles of Government may be intro- 
duced into India, taking care at the same time that 
the backward classes in education are given special 
facilities to come up to their advanced brethren. This 
is not a chimera, but can be practically done. 

“'T should open up a certain number of commission- 
ed ranks of Lieutenants and above for the Indians, 
specially the sons of Indian chiefs who will do credit 
to the military vocation. : 

I should, for the native princes, give greatér powers 
and let them introduce railways, telegraphs in their 
own territories without reference to the Central Govern- 
ment. Overcentralised Government is bad for all 
concerned,” 

His literary work in the field of history, economics 
and politics was alike dictated, as he himself said, 
by the sole ambition of serving his motherland to the 
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best of his ability. Quoting Lord Byron, he called 
India ‘the Niobe of nations’, and resolved to prove 
to the world that once she was great, and also how 
she came to be so miserable. After explaining the 
economic causes of India’s downfall, he says, in the 
preface to one of his memorable works, ‘‘Given these 
conditions, any fertile, industrious, peaceful countr 
in the world would be what India is to-day. ‘If 
manufactures were crippled, agriculture overtaxed, 
and a third of the revenue remitted out of the country, 
any nation on earth would suffer from permanent 
poverty and recurring famines,’ His history of 
Ancient India was intended to teach the Indians, 
as he himself said, to regard their religion, history 
and literature with legitimate and-manly admiration 
while avoiding an unreasoning, vainglorious and ~ 
superstitious worship of the past, and to have faith 
in themselves. His letters to his brother show that 
the promptings of a great literary ambition, of doing 
something great and noble, of achieving a European 
reputation, stirred him from the very first. ‘How 
fervently do I wish to cut myself from society, and 
family, and service, and bury myself for years in the 
Library of the British Museum, and make at least 
one attempt to do something great and glorious!” 
His early retirement from the Civil Service was due 
to the same cause, though higher prospects were 
open to him. ‘Official life has no special charms 
for me if I can succeed in a more brilliant line’ wrote 
he to his daughter ; and after two years at Baroda, 
where he took service from the same patriotic motive 
of proving the practicability of his political arid econo- 
mic theories, he again became eager ‘to serve Sara- 
svatiin the end.’ ‘I feel Iam proving false to my 
higher pursuits, false to my destiny !...1 am longing 
to return from Baroda to the larger world of literature 
and .political work.’ ‘1 have a plan in my head of 
writing. a history of the Indian people from the 
ancient times to A.D. 1900. It will be in six big 
volumes,..’How sad it is: to think that he did not 
live to perform this task ! 

His patriotic work consisted in educating the British 
people by speeches, newspaper articles, interviews 
and correspondence with leading politicians, and 
translating the Epics of India and his own novels 
with a view to interpret the East tothe West. The 
following remarks regarding the Epics will show that 
their publication fulfilled in the main the object which 
Mr. Dutt had in view. Lord George Hamilton wrote: 
‘Your labour and trouble in translating such a classical 
poem will be repaid, for it will bring home to many, 
who before were wholly ignorant of the fact, what 
Indian civilisation and literature were when we were 
comparative savages.’ Alfred Wallace wrote: ‘I'he 
story of Savitri is the gem of the whole poem, and 
{ cannot recall anything in poetry more beautiful, 
or any higher teaching as to the sanctity of love and 
marriage. We have really not advanced one step 
beyond this old world people in our ethical standards. 
How fine ‘and lofty too is Krishna's exposition of a 
King’s duties.”’ Mr. Dutt presided over the fifteenth 
National Congress, rendered yeoman’s service in 
England in connection with the Calcutta Municipal 
Bill and later on the Reform Scheme of Lord Morley. 
On the eve of the publication of Lord Morley’s 
celebrated despatch he had a confidential interview 
with Lord MacDonnell and from what he heard his 
heart was filled with the sanguinest expectations, 
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which were -however. doomed to grievous disappoint- 


‘ment, for the rules framed, by. officialdom ‘in ‘India 
altered the. noble policy laid down in the despatch 
beyond recognition. . He: strove his utmost to bring 
about the repeal-of- the Partition of Bengal. As 


President of the Industrial Conference he said as, 


follows of the Swadeshi Movement thé . essence of. 


which he defined to .bea ‘resolution to use our home: 
manufactures, as far as practicable, in «preference ‘to - 


foreign manufactures.’ ‘'l sympathise with this move- 
ment with all my heart, and will cozoperate with: this 
movement with. all my power.,..I see nothing that is 
hurtful, nothing that-is sinful, in this; 1 seé much 
that is praiseworthy and much that is beneficial....- 


‘There should, be associations formed to stimulate: 
the: use of country-made cloth and country-made 


His - 


articles, not only in towns but..in rural villages.’ 
work in connection with the Decentralisation Commis~ 


_ sion ‘deserves. mention. here. The most important of. 


the recommendations of the Commission were (1) that 
‘the ‘principles of Land Revenue Assessments should 
be.settled by law, (2) that Government in the larger 
provinces -should consist’ of a Governor and not less 
than’ .four ,members, including ‘qualified’ Indian 
membeérs, ...(8) » that |€ommissionérs ‘should hold. 
_ provincial. conferences. to .which. non-officials should 


be admitted, -(4)-:that.village Punchayets should be . 


created to decide . petty;-cases, execute minor - village 
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caste ‘differences by making 
political distinctions ?’ aa 

‘The history of the world seldom records instances 
of mén in power.consenting to share it with ‘those over 


them the basis - of: 


‘whom. they rule. “But itis a New Year's hope to-me 


as it has been my lifelong aspiration. Either such 
co-operation, or a widening ‘gulf with increasing -dis- 
content and’ disorder is: before ‘us, ‘there is no other, 
alternative ?’ ee es Mey 
A word regarding Romesh Dutt as a correspondent. 
Nothing in. his biography is*more delightful -to’ read 


than the letters with which it is interspersed. They 
‘are written in a charming style; full of genial good 


Humour and are withal informing and serious. The. 
letters which reveal his inmost ‘nature are to his. 
brother Mr. J. C. Dutt, to whom “he once wrote: ‘1 
can ‘truly say that there is not.another:thing in this 


. world in which I feel richer or happier, - of: which I: 


works, maintain: village schools,.and manaye. fuel:and. - 


fodder reserves, (5) that district'and local boards should 
have a .substantial ‘majority .of elected members, (6) 
that Municipal Councils should have a similar majority: 
and. should ordinarily... élect nori-fficial Chairmen. 
. The following extracts. from his.letters to Lord. Morley 


will show how ably and ‘courageously ‘he advocated © 
a an i _ .Resident: of Baroda recognised’ in him a man of the’ 


our cause. © ee eT OW a. 
‘It is ever thus, in India. . Peaceful protests against. 


public meastres are: seldom listened to, ‘so long as. 


they are peaceful. “When they. léad to. violence, they. 
are disregarded bécause the’ Government.. will: not 


yield in the face of-violence; in either case. we: are : 


- not heard...... How will administration be successful, 
or give satisfaction to the people, if they are entirely 
‘ignored?’ © eae mone 

‘No one can know better what is good for the 
people than their own .moderate leaders, and nothing 


is gained by excluding. them from all share in framing’ 


great measures.... Tlo withhold their reasonable 
demands, to minimise: their legitimate’ influence, and 
to virtually set ‘them aside. will not strengthen the 
titled .classes, which, the’ Indian Government seems 
to desire, but will be playing into the hands of those 
darker. spirits who have no faith in British rule.” - 
‘People who are opposed.to all reforms have brand- 
ed me as an ‘impatient idealist,’ while ardent reformers 
have branded me as lukewarm and_half-hearted. A 
_reformer who is moderate is between two fires. He 
has no friends, as: 1 have learnt to my cost.’ 
_ ‘The new proposal of creating electorates accordin 
to castes and creeds is ‘attended with danger. It 
will create jealousies and hatreds, accentuate differences 
in daily life, foment riots. and disturbances and 
be a source of political danger to the Empire.... 
It is the British Government and British schools 
and, colleges. which have taught us “to disregard 
“caste distinctions in public affairs ‘and in | civic 
life. Is it for the British Government :now to undo 
its past work, and to, accentuate and embitter our 


a 


‘He had numerous lady, correspondents. 


feel prouder, than.the love you bear.to me and I-bear 

to you.’ To'his daughters, to whom he was devotedly: 
attached, he wrote letters full of a:touching tenderness. 

‘His’ -moral 
rectitude was an integral part of him; it was manifest: 
in all his words and deeds ; his was one of: those large,- 
sincere spirits which women instinctively trust.- His 
nature was deep, chivalrous, sympathetic, loveable-s; 
marked by self-control and by avoidance of ostentation. 
in-every form.’ And this brings us to that’ point’ in: 
his career’ which will be the most abiding possession’ 
‘of -his countrymen—we mean his lofty character. “As- 
has been-well said by .an-Anglo-Indian newspaper, . 
his was ‘the ‘stuff ‘of which heroes are made; in the 

opinion of thé Gaekwar of Baroda ‘and the London 

Daily News, among any company of.leadiig men in: 
any part of the world he would. have stood high; the 


highest“and noblest ideals, who lived up to. what he. 


_ believed, and ‘was incapable of a’ wrong ‘action-; inthe 


Words ‘of Tsord: MacDonnell, he, had@left-a character. 


and a name of whicli- his family and'country miay’ well 
be proud; Mrs.-Ole Bull, widow -of the famous. 


; Norwegian violinist, considered it to be one of: her 


‘a big.nature, so. benéficent and inspiring’; and’ Sis 


greatest privileges ‘to*have known him-—‘his was is 


Nivedita, a gifted and strongsouled woman herself,’ 
bowed her ‘head in admiration ;before him, as ‘fone 
who stands. amongst ‘the fathers~of.the future, one 


.who dreamt high dreams and worked at great things 


untiringly, yet left behind him, -before his country’s’ 
altar, no offering so noble, no proof’ of .her greatness 
‘so tncontrovertible-as.that one thing of which he never. 
thought at all—his own character and his own ‘love !’* 
His ‘short> life of 61 years was’ crowded with noble 


‘thoughts and noble’ needs. - His, was not the*‘selfé 


seeking sycophancy masqueradirig in the garb of-a 
modérate’ but his moderation proceeded “from his 
strong practical sense, which recognised, in the words 
of ‘Mr.. Gupta, that ‘a subject, nation must inevitably. 
accept compromise suited to the requirements of the. 
case’. ‘It is not’, as Mr. ‘Gupta says elsewhere, ‘a 
difficult thing to throw dirt on the leaders of a fellow and 
subject race’, but in the presence of ‘a great personal 
force’ like Mr.’ Dutt, ‘a mind,’ to quote the Gaekwar 
again, ‘habitually taking’ broad views and working 
for fine public ends’, even hostile criticism such as we 
are. accustomed to in the Anglo-Indian press stood 
hhushed.; he was the most finished ‘product: of the 
culture ofthe East and West, and all will agree with 
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Mr. Gupta’s final estimate: ‘No Indian in recent 
times has been imbued in such a marvellous manner 
‘with the strength, the.manliness and the patriotism of 
the West, and yet has done so much to vindicate the 
greatness of the achievements of Ancient India and to 
implant in- the national mind a high and legitimate 
admiration for her past...there has been none built 
on a larger mould, none who has so greatly influenced 
the affairs of his country, or championed her cause 
before the West with a more impressive combination 
‘of knowledge, devotion and high personal worth.’ 


_Mrs. Ole Bull wrote from the United States that 
she hoped that a memoir of Mr. Dutt would be written 
that would illuminate the mind of young India as to 
the wisdom ‘and ‘enthusiasm of his patriotism. The 


present biography fully realises that hope, and we. 


congratulate Mr. Gupta on his performance. Ina future 
edition the minute details of Mr. Dutt’s life may be 
somewhat curtailed and the shears more vigorously ap- 
plied to extracts from hostile and prejudiced newspaper 
comments. A bibliography may also be appended at 
the end. For one in Mr, Gupta’s position the task of 
writing the life of a man whose keynote was patriotic 
, service of motherland must have been peculiarly 
| difficult and delicate, but that task he has ably per- 
wformed by studiously keeping himself in the back- 
ground. Where he has chosen to give his own 
opinion, it cannot be said, considering all things, that 
he has allowed loyalty to service to overside loyalty to 
truth. The book is one which should be in the hands 
of every Indian reader, but -it must be said that the 
price is almost prohibitive to the majority of them. A 
cheap Indian edition is sure to be appreciated by the 
reading public. ; ) 
EB; 














Chatham by Lord Rosebery. 


Among historical biographies this sketch—for a 
sketch it is—-will assuredly rank very high, not only 
for its enduring’ quality of style—so vigorous and 
lifting——so full of a quickening effect—but also for the 
interesting manner in which a great epoch has been 
handled.’ ‘The reader will also appreciate the noble 
w-point. Lord Rosebery writes not as one obsessed 
th ‘the party shibboleths : he is neither a Whig-nor 
‘a Tory: the lenses through which he looks at Chatham 
are clear of all stain of prejudice or personal procli- 
vity. Moreover the author’s own ‘share in practical 
affairs—his luminous vision—his detachment—his un- 
erring measure of men and things—his impeccable 
way of discussing thé many. aspects of Chatham’s 
life are. marked on every page. Macaulay’s essays 
though brilliant reading are heavily charged with the 
Whiggism of an exploded day and we who are accus- 
tomed to historical appraisements unmarred by bias or 
bigotry of a pronounced sort are not now stirred 
beyond a certain limit. Lord Rosebery has without 
doubt distanced the mid-victorian Whig not only in 
grasp of the materials which have been admirably 
welded up but. also in point of mental attitude. In 
Frederic. Harrison’s monograph in the Twelve English 
Statesmen series is really well-written and _finely- 
informed with true feeling: but as Mr. Harrison has 
never been personally in the thick of the fight and 
has never actually experienced what it is to shape a 
nation’s destiny amidst the ciash of wills and the 
conflict of cross purposes and jarring interests his 
description of the atmosphere in which Chatham 


breathed though eminently balanced lacks a certain 
ring, a certain flavour, a ‘certain touch, a- certain 
sweep which a politician who has borne the dust and 
the heat of the race and known so to say the “tooth 
and claw” of rival schools alone can lend to his work. 

Plutarch, says the late Sir R. C. Jebb, is strong on 
the ethical side but is weak on the political, and he 
refers to the Roman Lives (e.g. those of Sulla and 
Cicero) as betraying want of political insight. Lord 
Rosebery is, on the other hand, strong on both sides 
ethical and political.. There is vivid moral por- 
traiture and there is an exceptionally intelligent 
estimate of the issues of the controversy that agitated 
men’s minds at home and’ abroad. Lord Rosebery’s 
intimate knowledge of the whole course of the policy 
of foreign courts so far as it affected England and his 
masterly characterisation ‘of the chief leaders of public 
opinion can scarcely be equalled. : In fact the most 
pleasant and with it the most stimulating features of 
the book are the numerous pen pictures of kings.and 
councillors which fill its pages. What an interesting 
gallery of statesmen who moulded the affairs: of great 
Britain during the reign of George I[! Walpole, Freder- 
ick, Prince of Wales, Newcastle, Pluteney, Henry Fox, 
Carteret, Lyttleton, the public character of each is hit 
off in a few words and yet with certain electric effect. 
Walpole almost dominates the whole book and his 
career is sketched in the most impressive way. 
‘“Walpole’s knowledge of _mankind’’ remarks Lord 
Rosebery, “left him only with his death. His constancy 
his courage, his temper, his unfailing resource, his: 
love’ of peace, his gifts of management and debate, his 
long reign of prosperity will always maintain Walpole 
in the highest rank of English statesmen. Distinguish. 
ed even in death, he rests under the bare and rustic 
pavement of Houghton Church in face of the. palace 
that he had reared and cherished, without so much as 
aninitialto mark his grave. This is the blank end of so 
much honour, adulation, power, and renown. For a 
century and a half unconscious holenails and pattins 
have ground the nameless stones above him, while 
mediocrities in marble have thronged our public 
haunts.” - 

But if there is no enigma about Walpole ‘p.144), Pitt 
isa mystery, a masked figure, standing draped from 
head to foot, always acting a part, posing and attitudi- 
mizing all his life, baffling and bewildering every 
body. ‘He would,’ says the author, ‘had it served 
his purpose, have smoked a pipe but it would have 
been the jewelled nargileh of the Grand Mogul. He 
had practically no intimates ; his wife told nothing, 
his children told nothing, he revealed himself neither 
by. word nor on paper, he deliberately enveloped him- 
self in an opaque fog of mystery.” “It is beyond 
measure,’’ continues Lord Rosebery, ‘‘refreshing to see 
him at this period (before he was caught in the jealous 
embrace of parliamentary politics) bantering, falling 
in love, the’ participator of revels if not a reveller 
himself. For afterwards no one saw him behind the 
scenes, no one was admitted to his presence until 
every feature had been composed and his wig.and 
shis vesture dramatically arranged” (p. 48). In another 
‘place the biographer writes as follows :— oa? 

“He might not indeed study his gesture at the 
moment but that was because he had .been studying 
his gestures half his life. He had appropriated ‘the 
dramatic way of doing things till. it had become a 
second nature to him; thus what would have been 
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acting in others was natural to him. And indeed he 
had so adjusted and prepared and schooled himself that 
all his emotions were effectually concealed,..When 
this is so, acting has ceased to be acting. Mrs. 

Siddons would give her orders at dinner in the awful 
tones of Lady Macbeth, This was not acting but 
nature, trained but unconscious nature. So it was 
with Pitt. -He would not laugh because it was undig- 
nified tolaugh. If he hada book ora play to read 
aloud and came toa comic part he. passed it on to 
another to read and resumed the volume when the 
humorous part was over, lest we may presume, he 
should smile or become incidentally ridiculous. His 
countenance was, so to speak, enamelled with such 
anxious care that a heedless laugh might crack the 
elaborate demeanour. And so he lived in blank verse 
and conducted himself in heroic metre.’’ 

One might go on quoting for-ever as the book is 
so splendidly opulent in fine passages. But we shall 
contend ourselves with giving here the concluding 
remarks which are too fascinating to be omitted. ‘'We 
have climbed with him in his path to power. We 
have seen him petulant, factious, hungry, bitter. And 
yet all the time we have felt that there was always 
something in him different in quality from his fellow- 
politicians when they aired the’ same qualities but 
there was an imprisoned spirit within him, struggling 
for freedom and scope. At last it bursts its trammels, 
he tosses patronage and intrigue tothe old political 
Shylocks and inspires the policy of the world. Vanity 
of Vanities! Twenty years after his epoch of glory, 
three years after his death, Britain has reached 
the lowest point in her history. But still she is the 
richer for his life. He bequeaths a tradition, he 
bequeaths a son, and when think of duty and achieve- 
ment they look to one or the other. It will be an ill 
day for their country when either is forgotten (p. 512):” 

In a hurried review, it is necessarily a side aspect 
of Pitt’s lifeto which oneis able to refer: For the 
discussion of the great problems which confronted 
Lord Rosebery’s hero the reader must go to the book 


itself, 
|e ae Pee Om 


Hindu Ideals and their preservation: A lecture by 
Myron H. Phelps of New York, given in the Hindu 
College Hall, Faffna, Ceylon, on 28th February, 
1910. To be had of K. V. Krishnaswamt, Mint 
Street, Madras. 


Mr. Phelps is a wellknown sympathiser ‘of Indian 
political aspirations, and in this lecture he says that 
after more than twenty years of study of our sacred 
books and association with our spiritually-minded men 
‘in feeling, sentiment and sympathy I believe [| am as 
much a Hindu as any one of you!’ No wonder then 
that his advice to us with reference to western  civili- 
sation should in some respects be identical with that 
of bigoted pundits of the old school: ‘Why should 
you change, even were the change to your advantage... 
The dignity of your race should be upheld?’ According 
to Mr. Phelps, the Indian ideals are—renunciation 
(practising detachment in the performance of one’s 
duties), progress towards God the sole test of success 
in life, simplicity, neighbourly love, peace, divorce 
from . sensuousness, giving (charity); whereas the 
Western ideals are—pursuit of excitement, sensation- 
alism, pursuit of wealth, sdcial position and distinction, 
pursuit of gratification of the, senses, pursuit of the 
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more refined pleasures of the intellect art ; complexity 
instead of simplicity and competition instead of neigh- 
bourly love being the rule of life. Regarding the 
moral influence of the missionary colleges on Hindus, 
Mr. Phelps says: ‘No misfortune in life can be so 
great as that (the loss of one’s own religion)......An 
adoptive religion can never mould the character as the 
religion of one’s fathers. In most cases, a moral death, 
more to be deplored than physical death, results. The 
life is wrecked—the purpose’of life is wholly missed.” 
The lecture concludes with a long extract from an 
eloquent fragment of Swami, Vivekananda entitled 
‘India’s message to the world’ in the course of which 
apostrophising India, he says: ‘Thou blessed land of 
the Aryas, thou wert never degraded...There she is, 
walking with her own majestic steps, my mother, to 
fulfil her glorious destiny which no power on earth or 
heaven can check—the regeneration of man the brute 
into man the god...:This isthe theme of Indian life- 
work, the burden of her eternal songs, the backbone 
of her existence, the foundation of her being—the 
spiritualisation of the human race.’ 

‘We have read the lecture with pleasure, and may 
well lay to heart Mr. Phelps’s solemn warning against 
the materialistic tendencies of the West, but we cannot 
help remarking that there is always a danger, in such 
an extremely conservative country as India, of such’ 
flattering eulogisms on our civilisation rendering us 
blind to the absolute need of reform and .readjustment 
in our social structure and religious outlook. 


P; 


The Public Service Question in India: by the Hon'ble 
Subba Rau Pantalu, B.L., Calcutta. Thacker, 
Sprink & Co. 1911. Price o-8-o. 


In reading this moderate, lucid and concise ex- 
position of an intricate subject the simile that occurs 
again and again to one’s mind is that of the classical 


‘king Sisyphus, who was condemned in Tartarus to roll 


to the top of a hill a huge stone which constantly rolled 
down again. The English and Anglo-Indian adminis- 
trators who would open the door of higher appoint- 
ments in government service a little wide to the natives 
of India are in the position of that condemned ki 
for. as soon as a little opening is effected by a parli 
mentary statute or a government resolution, qualifying 
and parenthetical clauses begin to be inserted forth- 
with, and the door is once more completely barred by 
rules and regulations framed under the statute or 
resolution as thus qualified, apparently to give effect 
to, but really to nullify,. its Nberal provisions. Few 
people remember, for instance, that the cry for simul- 
taneous examinations in India and England for the 
Indian Civil Service was raised as early as 1853, and 
members of Parliament exhorted the authorities ‘not 
to allow such an empire to be governed in the miser- 
able spirit of monopoly and exclusiveness.’ The 
Commitee appointed by the Secretary of State for India 
reported in 1860°in favour of simultaneous examina- 
tions, but as Lord Lytton said in a State despatch, 
the Government took ‘every means in their powers 
of breaking tothe heart the words of promise they 
had uttered to the ear,’ and thirty-three years later, 
Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji’s motion on the subject, though 
carried by'a majority of the House of Commons 
remained a dead letter, and remains soto this day. 
Mr. Subba Rau says: ‘The despatch of the Govern- 
ment of India and the reports of the provincial govern- 





_the resolution of 1879 says on, the .subject : 


ments {except that of Madras, which was in favour of 
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for. the appoinment of Indians to one-sixth-of the posts | 
usually. reserved for civilians was, according to a | 
Government resolution, to.be-gradually worked up. to: « 
within a generation. of official life,’ but last year the. ;’ 
Hon’ble Mr. Earle admitted that 63.such posts -wéres< 
still available to Provincial Service officers. The ‘only. 4, 

:. department of PublicService in which a serious-attempt 7% 
is being: made to fulfil the hopes held out to Indians.1s a 
the Department of Accounts, which is presided over * 


the ‘reform]form interesting reading,.and’ show how - 
determined were the efforts .of the bureaucracy in 
India to resist all attempts.to encroach on their’ 
preserves,’. At présent the- number of -covenanted 
civilians who are: natives of India is only about 5 
per cent. of the total, and Mr.. Rau has shown how cer-" 
tain artificial and unjust: restrictions lately introduced ° 
in the regulations unduly handicap the Indian -candi- 


»- 
oa 
*y 

4 


dates, so that fifty-eight years after the question - was 


_ first.raised, .the position of Indians in, the matter of 


the highest class of ‘appointments in the state service 
is actually worse off than what it was at the beginning. 
The opium, salt, survey, mint, public works, and 
police departments are now almost the exclusive pre- 
serve of Europeans and Eurasians, but this. ts he 
“The 


_Governor General. in Council does. not wish that offices 


'-for Europeans. 


in-these departments- should be in any way reserved 
The duties of the opium and customs 


_-departments are not_more technical or arduous than 
' those of the land revenue and _ settlement branches 
_ of the service, wherein natives of: India do excellent 


‘ 


* Durbars and royal proclamations. 


work.’ - THe system of statutory ~ civilians was 
found to work unsatisfactorily ‘as no step was taken 
to appoint the best men in the country, and 


Kas more importance was attached, in the. selection 


* 


‘of condidates,..to - birth and social’ position than 


to -intellectual and moral fitness’.. The Public 
Service Commission of 1886 did a distinct disservice to 
Indians, for it pronounced définitely against simultane- 
ous examinations, and created a governing caste—a 


bya really sympathetic administrator, Sir Guy -Fleet- 
wood Wilson. Mr. Subba Rau truly maintains that _. 
if the distinction between: Imperial “and_ Provincial be “ 
observed all along the line, the relation between _ 

Europeans and Indians cannot be. one of co-operation. 
and comradeship, but must be one of:timid dependence 
and sycophancy, and “where manhood is dwarfed and — 
self-respect is wounded, there. can.be no real content- 


"ment in the land and no real co-operation ‘with the 


corps d’ elite—composing the Indian Civil Service, and . 


an inferior branch of-the Public Service branded as the * 


Provincial Service—rightly “ characterised - by Mr 
Naorojias the Pariah Service. The - differentiation 
into two distinct services has beer further elaborated 
since then and carried out in.almost -all the other 
departments of the Public Service. The regulations 
for admission into the Publice Service in the., present 
year.of grace (1911) go so far as to lay down that 
‘European descent will be considered essential’. And 


call this, be it remembered, after the Queen's Gracious 
Proclamation, confirmed and reiterated in. successive 


Indeed if good 
words, the ennunciation of liberal doctrines, and pious 
wishes could satisfy the Indians, there would be found 


enough of them in the various State despatches from 


‘which extracts have beengiven, But though the intel- 


‘lect of our rulers has been convinced of the justice, of 


our demands, the will is wanting, and hence we see the 


-spectacle that ‘‘only about 8:6 per cent. of appoint- 


“ments carrying a salary of Rs. 1,000 arid upwards are 


“the hands of the Europeans’. 


now in.the hands of the Indians and almost all thé 


higher appointments of the State involving direction, | 


Initiation and supervision have been jealously kept in 
In spite of. the failure 


_Of the nominated statutory civilians -leading to the 


abandonment of the system, recruitment to the Provin- 
cial Civil Service is now made entirely -by nomination 
and not by ‘the best and most. honorable. way ’—com- 
petition. Mr. Rau very aptly quotes the Nizam, who 
‘writing to Lord Minto in 1go9 on sedition, said that he 
attributed the contentment and wellbeing of his domi- 
nions to.the absolute freedom of his Government from 
racial and réligious prejudice and the employment of 


_persons of all races and creeds in his Public: Service. 


‘The recommendation-of the. Public. Service Comission 
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Mr. - 


“ Governinent.”” “The pamphlet is -a highly useful . 
publication, and is bound to bring the question to-a 
focus among politicians of all shades. of opinion. 


Nasrin: ‘An Indian Medley; by Sirdar Fogeridra - 
‘Stngh. London. Fames Nisbet and Co. 1911. - 


‘ We welcome the author as the latest interpreter of 
India to England through the medium of the English. 
language over which he has a perfect command. .He 
is in the direct‘line of the succession of such men as- 
Rev. Lalbehari.Day, Romeschandra Duttaj ‘Thillai 


‘Govindan,’’ Yusuf Ali, and Sarathkumar Ghose.’ We 


would fair add. another name to the list, that. of 
Cornelia Sorabji, but she writes. like an alien and not — 
as if she were herself a child of India, and hence her 
writings, however’ vigorous and charming in style, lack. 
reality.. Sarathkumar Ghose is undoubtedly a much 
more powerful writer than our present author, but .the 
latter is: more well-ballanced, “with a better sense’ of - 
proportion and of the fitness of things, while both 
aré equally patriotic. Mr. Ghose. has however won his 
spurs, while Mr. Singh has . yet 'to.do.so. | In 


_Nasvin’ tie presents a’ sober, sane and perfectly true - 


representation of some aspects: of Indian life, specially 
life in and about Lucknow. The author -has, touched 
Upon various questions, and presents us: with -a_ series 
of vignettes -rather than finished portraits,—as-indeed- 
he himself suggests by calling his story a-medley—for 
none of the characters are properly devélopéd, -except 
perhaps that of the young unsophisticated Begum, first 
wife of Nawab Haider Jung, ‘which is finely ‘and © 
pathetically drawn. .The aimless lives, steeped: in, 
luxury, debauchery and -flattery,.led by most -of .our’ 
noblemen, has been well painted ; so also the’ custom- 
ridden and prejudice-befogged, ruinous and unhealthy 
practices of effete Brahmanism as typified in Tulsi; .° 
the sad-lives led by - Indian girls- inside the zenana, 


_ often mated to unworthy husbands, -the mockery of 


child marriage and the cruel treatment of the girl-wife 
by her husband’s mother, ‘unconsciously repeating 
what she herself had: experienced on her marriage from 
her‘mother-in-law,’ the.utter helplessness and hope-. 
lessness of the Hindu widow in high and even educat- 
ed families ; ‘the silent, selfless, all-sacrificing and 
unparalleled devotion of the Hindu wife, which had-so 
often in the days of yore made light of the flaming fire, 
as if it were a bed of roses, ‘refusing to be separated 
even by death ;’ the mixed ‘At’ Homes’ of Anglo- 
Indians and Indians, ‘a poor parody of social life,’ 
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arg 


the well-ordered fives of educated Indians who- have 


returned from England with an admiration for what. 


is-good in English society ; the’ educated well-to-do 
Indians, who pass their ‘days ‘in their usual aimless 
fashion, talking philosophy, leading weary -lives, and. 


‘ «picturing a golden future without labouring to -bring ‘ 
_ 4 2, eames : & 
_ it about ;’ the perfect love that springs between educat- . 


'. ed-men and women, born of sympathy and mutual 
understanding. Incidentally, the story also shows how 
intimate and friendly when left to themselves, are 
-the -relations between Hindus and Mlahomedans in 
Northern India: But there is a view of sombreness 
and gloom, of dreary monotony, rurming through the 
whole -story, thus correctly reflecting the conditions 
under which we live, move and have our being. There 
is no-action, no go; ‘no aim; no ambition, no henour- 
able career,’ as the author puts it ; an eternal round of 
nautch-parties for the idle rich, drawing-room banali- 
ties, unprofitable and academic, for the middle class 

’ gentry, and-grinding toil for the wretched poor. The 
sense of power and responsibility being wanting, poli- 
. tics becomes a dull game, devoid of reality, Contrast 
- the kaleidoscopic variety of an English. novel :—the 


- +navy, the army, international commerce, high politics, 


the destinies of nations, social, political and religious 
problems and propaganda affecting entire classes, uni- 
versity life, games, sports, war,—all have their place in 
it, and out of this tangled skein the warf and woof of 
life “and action .is woven... There is scope for the 
~ development of character, for creating an interest in 
the plot, for deep analysis and subtle delineation, 
- Some of the remarks put by the author in the mouths 
_ of his characters may be quoted: ‘In olden times the 
. country was like a man prostrated with violent ague 
_ one-day, but able to enjoy life the next ; whereas now 
it is like a patient undermined by the constant strain 


- of slow fever,’ ‘We .must work as beasts of burden, 


and no more; all the joy, the comfort, is for the heaven- 
. born (Europeans). They are surprised even -at our 
‘ resentment,, What an idea-to expect us to be grate- 
ful!’ ‘Even now the official world preserves the appear- 
‘ance of splendid isolation, and acts as if it were 
opposed to. all national aspirations. .:.... Where there 
-, was faith. there is suspicion, and active loyalty has 
‘ changed into passive acceptance. In the early days of 
British rule people believed in Englishmen and_ their 
-word, and now they don’t believe in it. They feel as 
if disenchanted, and face to face with people who are 
not in India for the sake of India, but to rule it for 
themselves.’ ‘India is not prepared for self-govern- 
ment. There is no Indian nation...... we must remove 
all those disruptive factors which has brought India 
down toits present position, and even now make all 
national life impossible. We must patiently wait for 
the day, when the whole people will feel and aspire 
for national life. It will be a glorious day when it 
comes ...... 
overgrowth ; we.need a prophet’s vision to give us a 
“new faith, a new religion, and a devoted and ever- 
increasing band of truth-seeking iconoclasts to destroy 
’ the barriers of caste and creed, dead superstitions and 
‘vague philosophies, which have reduced a virile people 
‘into a state of slavery.’ ‘The boys wondered at the 


inconsistency of the English nature. On the one hand, ° 
they wanted them to stand for their rights, while on the. 


other they wondered at any expression of the aspira- 
tions they awakened.’ In the following passage we 
. geta glimpse of the author’s deep feeling for the 


‘Karl Marx's 
We need a surgeon’s knife to cut away the. 
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masses.: ‘ The contrast between the sweet loveliness 


were thatched over on mud walls, while others had 
nothing but straw walls and straw roofs.: Every wind 
that blew found a crevice by which to enter.. Against 
the burning heat of thesun they afforded but scanty 
protection, and the rain poured in as through a sieve. . 
Such are the houses that millfons in India have to live 
in.’ The author's observations on the Imperial Cadet 
Corps will be found informing: - ‘ His probation in 
the Cadet Corps did not lead to any career, and :most 
of the cadets retired at the end of two years with a. 
chit, which entitled them to wear their magnificent 
uniform on all ceremorious occasions. . That-is all” 
that Lord Curzon succeeded in doing in the way of | 


’ providing military careers for the sons of Indian noble- 
bs 
_man. 


The public had keenly expected that the pre- 
sent royal visit would be signalised by throwing open 
higher military careers- to Indians of approved merit 
and loyalty, but they have been sorely disappointed. 

’ The book is adorned with two beautiful illustrations, 
and has been nicely printed on India paper. Pp, 


Soctology applied to practical politics: by ‘Fohn 
Beattte Crozier, author of Civilisation and Progress, 
.&c. Longmans, Green & Co. rg11. Price g° 
shillings net. ) 
* Mr. Crozier is one of the foremost English thinkers 
and writers of the present day, and his style hasa 
nerve and vivacity all their own, He has said many. 
wise things with ‘which most people: will agree, and 
indulged in some highly controversial observations 
from which not a few will dissent, but he has a manner 
which compels attention to all that he says. He is 
a born fighter, and .runs full tilt at all the idols of the 
marketplace. Names, however illustrious or revered, 
have no charm for him. Authority he takes little 
count of; those who pose as experts in any depart- 
ment of knowledge are subjected to some very rough 
handling at his hands. He delights in controversy, 
like Huxley, and lays down- first principles with thed 
dogmatic assurance of a prophet. A new volume of’ 
essays from the pen of such a writer, although they 
are -re-publications from wellknown magazines, 1s 
bound to prove interesting and instructive reading, 
and these anticipations will be fully .realised by a 
perusal of the volume under review. can 
‘The book begins with an exposition of some of the 
fallacies of socialism. In a few vigorous and animated 
chapters, the author makes mincemeat of the proposi- 
tion, laid down by Adam Smith, that labour is the 
source of all surplus value; and proceeds to attack 
dictum that each man has an equal 
economic value, and the view enunciated by Mr. 
Wells, as representing the Fabian Society, that every 
difficulty of the coming socialist body-politic will be 
met by following the opinion of the majority of 
citizens. According to Mr. Crozier, there. could be 
no, greater perversion of economic justice, whereby 
each man should get the fruits of his labour, than 
to contend that labour is the source of all surplus 
value, for it ignores the machines, which-are really 
the cause of the surplus, and. they are thé result of 
the toils neither of the capitalists nor of the labourers,— 
who now divide the spoils between them—but of 
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the scientists, inventors, discoverers, and in a lesser 
measure,’ of the organisers and the financiers. The 
socialists commit the great mistake of thinking that 
industrial evolution is the only factor of civilisation 
and the evolution of the workingman the only factor 
of human ‘evolution; To invest each man with an 
equal economic value is to recompense the dullard 
and the man of ability on the same scale. Government 
by a majority of votes is not the same thing as 
Government by the people, as socialists seem to think; 
for the real Governors are those who nominate the 
leaders—a fact which Mr. Crozier thinks he has dis- 
covered for the first time. If the leaders and orga- 
nisers are eliminated, there remain only the populace, 
whose opinions, according to Mr. Crozier, are wortl.- 
less, and for whom he was nothing but unmitigated 
contempt, which he expresses in language like this: 
‘the vast miscellaneous tail of the casual, unskilled 
incapables and slumdwelling wreckage,’ ‘the debris, 
the backwash, the social wreckage and the excreta,’ 
‘the concentrated dustheap) and slumdom of de- 
generate humanity.’ According to the author, man 
has a devouring love of social inequality and such 
inequality is necessary to keep the activities of even 
the most energetic spirits aglow. If the pecuniary 
anxieties of mankind in general are relieved by the 
economic equality of socialists, far from throwing 
them. on their higher natures for relief from the bore- 
dom of life, it would throw them back on their principal 
instincts and passions. In his Civilisation and Pro- 
gress, Mr. Crozier, we know, expressed himself 
strongly against social inequality, which, he said, 
highly unfavourable to mental and moral. expansion. 
In that book, the first condition of progress was laid 
down to be ‘the practical equalisation of the material 
and social conditions under which individuals, nations 
and classes live.’ Perhaps what he meant was equa- 
lity of opportunity, not economic equality. As 
Professor Flint has demonstrated in his ‘standard 
work. on socialism, socialism has done good service 
by ‘exposing the selfishness and oppression of the 
capitalists, and by insisting on the brotherhood of 
\man, Irrespective of caste, creed and race. Nowhere 
tn Mr. Crozier’s book do we find a recognition of 
this side of the socialist propaganda. The weak point 
of socialism lies in its unsptrituality, in its ideal of 
a happy and comfortable social life as the goal of 
existence, and its tendency to promote class prejudice 
by exaggerating the rights and flattering the vanity 
of the working classes. On this last point, as we 
have seen, Mr. Crozier deals some very vigorous and 
telling blows, and in our opinion he might well have 
infused a little more humanity in this part of his 
criticisms, 

~ Inthe next division of his book, Mr. Crozier pro- 
ceeds to demolish the views propounded in some of 
those recent publications which have~-created a stir in 
literary society, e.g., Mr. Kidd’s Social Evolution and 
Mr. Well’s. A Modern Utopia. He rightly criticises 
Mr. Kidd’s division of the course of civilisation into 
two parts, one, roughly reaching down to the time 
of the birth of Christ, living for the present alone, and 
the other and the later, living for the future, and has no 


difficulty in showing that the Hindus, Buddhists and | 


Jews all lived in some ideal of the future. We Hindus 
‘know, though Mr. Crozier does not, that the Hindu 
ideal of the future was in'some respects the highest 
ever attained by man. Mr, Crozier does not however 
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refer to the other theories of Mr, Kidd,. e.g.,.that- 


‘regarding the caste system, which according to .him, 


restricts free competition- and retards ‘progress, and 
prevents the intellectual classes from renewing theif 


‘vitality by intermarriage with the more fertile lower 


classes, or to his other theory, that human evolution iS 
niainly religious and not intellectual. Mr. Crozier 
challenges Mr. Wells’ view that the creation of Utos 
pias and their exhaustive criticism ts the true province 
of sociology. If Utopias have not the utility here 
assigned tothem, nor are they so valueless as Mr. 
Crozier would seem to suggest. The ideals of -socio: . 
logy have not been definitely fixed and are not uni« 
versally accepted, though Mr. Crozier says they are, 
and itis the business of Utopias, from: the time of. 
Plato, More, Harington, down to Morris and. Wells, 
to formulate them in as attractive a garb as possible, 
so that mankind may judge and approve, &¥hen it will. 
be time for others to find out the means by which they 
are to be attained. , ; 

In the next chapter, with characteristic emphasis 
and cocksureness, Mr. Crozier: predicts ‘unhesitat- 
ingly’ that, ‘when once the Turkish constitution is 
fully framed, it will not have settled down to practical 
political business for a year before either the mixed 
races of the. mixed creeds or both together; will be. at 
each others’ throats ‘again, literally or metaphorically, © 
as before’. Not content with this emphatic declar- 
ation, he adds that ‘should I prove wrong in this-fore= 
cast, | will gladly admit that my studies of civilisation 
will have proved themselves false and useless, and will 
have to be thrown into the melting-pot again.’ This 
appeared in 1908, appropriately enough, in the Daily 
Mail; but writing the preface of the present work in — 
July grt, the author sings to quite another tune: ‘As 
for the Young Turks and their constitution, I am 
afraid that my overconfident and perhaps gratuitous 
prophecy cannot be said to have as yet -been justified. 
by.the event.’ We are reminded of another forecast 
by another equally brilliant writer, Dr. Max Nordau, 
who says in his Pavadoxes that with the cooling of the. 
crust of the earth and the advance-of another glacial 
epoch the more virile nations of the West will invade 
and occupy the tropical East, after exterminating the 
people of the Asiatic continent. Perhaps the rise of 
Japan and China will give him, and writers of his ilk, 
a pause. In the case of all such prophecies, the. wish. 
is. father to the thought, though the writers may not be - 
fully conscious of the fact. Mr. Crozier thinks it to. 
be a great blunder ‘to mix antagonistic races, colours, | 
creeds and codes of social morality on the same- area 
of political soil.’ According to him, social justice 


_ and equality can only be preserved, and the progress 


of civilisation ensured, by keeping these races apart in 
their respective countries. The use of the word ‘anta-.. 


- gonistic,’ by the author in the sense he does, radically 


vitiates his ‘studies of .civilisation,' and he will do well 
to recast them in the light of a truer analysis. As the 
author himself says, human nature is at bottom every- 
where alike, and that being so, if properly guided, 
there need be no rea) antagonism between different 
races inhabiting the same area, provided strict justice 
be maintained. This is the secret of whatever success 
the Turkish constitution has yet attained. But the 


. author’s object is, if possible, to deport the Negroes of 


America and prohibit the importation of Asiatic labour 


_in-the colonies. He says:~ ‘The mere presence of 


alien races and colours in sufficient numbers on the 
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same area is sufficient to work its damning effects even 
without intermarriage, the vote or social promiscuity,’ 
If that be so, why confine your ban to the importation 
of ‘Asiatics alone, why not extend it to the occupation 
of Onental and African countries by European 


nations, specially as, on the author’s own admission,. 


‘in this age of peaceful constitutional governments, 
éach people, like the violet in the clefts of Alpine 
snows striving to raise its tender petals to the light, 
is seeking to become free.’ 

The third division of the book deals mainly with 
protection and free trade. After exhausting his ad- 
jectives of vituperation on the supporters of the 
Laissez-faive doctrine, and the ‘convicted, priggish, 
pedantic absurdity’ of the old academic school of 
economists represented by Professor Marshall, the 
author déclares ‘himself definitely in favour of protec- 
tion; and with most of his arguments in this connection 
we heartily agree. 
by reason. at once of Protection, of her great natural 
advantages, and of the number of great inventors 
born -within her realms, had managed to outpace all 
her rivals both industrially and commercially, on land 
and on sea, and so.attained tothe industrial supre- 
macy of the world, .she too, having now nothing to 
fear from foreign competitors, opened her ports freely 
to.all nations.” According to the author, free trade 
is only justifiable where a nation is either so strong 
in-some large department of industry that it could 
practically undersell the world in 'that.department, and 
where in consequence, having no effective rivals, it 
could adopt a policy of free trade, using the produce of 
the world as but fuel to feed its own supremacy, or. 
where the nation isso weak that it could never hope to 
be a’ serious rival to any. A protective policy, on the 
other hand, is the only.sound policy ‘where countries 
of great natural advantages and of a high intellectual 
and politicial outlook come late in the field of industry, 
_so‘that, like some infant Zeus or Hercules, they have 
to’ be guarded and protected with sedulous care until 
they arrive at industrial manhood’ or in the case. of a 
‘country, once industrially supreme, and still as rich as 
ever in industrial resources, but which has been effect- 
ually beaten in the race by an enterprising rival, by 
however small a margin, provided that margin -is 
likely to be enduring’. The author considers this 
last, to be the condition of England in relation to 
-Germany and America, and- points  out-- that 
even so thorough-going a freetrader as Professor 
Marshali admits that countries with infant in- 
dustries may be protected. Continuing his  ex- 
position, Mr. Crozier says that a nation can only 
permit cheaper imports from abroad for consumption 
so long as it reserves some industries which will pro» 
‘duce enough to pay for them, nay, so long as there 
is even one vital industry which keeps the ground and 
can pay easily for all the imports from abroad and 
still have something to the good. England’s greatest 
industry, the cotton industry, occupies, according to 
Mr. Crozier, this enviable position, and so long, says 
he, as this industry continues in its present prosperous 
condition, England can afford to open her ports to the 
free importation of foreign goods. Everybody knows 
that the cotton industry of England rose on the ruins 
of India’s muslin trade ; yet the furcoat argument is 
applied equally to England and India in the matter of 
Free Trade,.though its fallacy is: obvious to the mean- 


‘est English intellect when the question is. whether — 
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He points out how ‘when England - 
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representative institutions should be granted to India 
on the model ‘of: England. ‘The author has no 
difficulty in showing that ‘were ‘free tradé to be em- 
braced by the world to-morrow, only the strongest 
industrial nations would be benefited,’ while the 
weaker, far from participating in the prosperity, ” 
would be crushed out all the sooner, sucked dry by 
their stronger rivals until nothing was left of them but 
their skins.’ Then he proceeds to formulate a scheme 
of imperial preference and anticipates mutual benefits 
to flow from it ‘from which the Hmpire would draw its: 
harvest,’ but needless to add, the name of India has 
not been so much as mentioned in connection with 
this scheme for the benefit of the Empire; rather, Mr. ¢ 
Crozier considers such a scheme necessary for the 
coming ‘struggle in which the nations will be engaged 
in carving out heritages for themselves among the 
retrograde peoples and the vacant spaces of the earth.’ 
“In another chapter the author lays down what-in his 
opinion are the conditions essential for industrial 
supremacy in the new age opening before us. — 
These are:—({1) centralisation of industrial: 
power, whether in the hands of -the government 
or of private capitalists (e., Trusts), (2) the 
spirit of social as opposed to political democracy 
as prevalent'in America, where the people are resource- » 
ful and enterprising and the White House is open to. 
every occupant of a log cabin, (3) the identification of 
the State and its resources with the interests of Industry, 
in other words, the definite abandonment of the 
Latssez-fatve’ doctrine, (4) the making ‘of intelligence 
and knowledge as such in all their forms, and specially . 
of, science in its application to the industrial arts, an 
ideal in national life, as in Germany and “America. 
There are a few other chapters on taxation schemes, 
etc., in which the author goes over much the: same 
ground, ard he closes the book with two short chapters 
on the English banking system in operation. and ‘the , 
effect of the entrance of the great trust magnates of 
America into the directorate of American banks, — 
As will be seen the book deals with some extremely. 
topical questions and nobody can deny the author's 
fitness to express an opinion on them. We trust we® 
do him no injustice if we say in conclusion that he 
might have expressed his opinions,- well-reasoned and 
sound as many of them are, with less vehemence with- 
out spoiling their effect; and we may add_ that he 
might with advantage have remembered now and then 
in the course of these essays that there is such a country 
as India ‘within the British Empire—a country- which 
would feel grateful to get the benefit of his powerful 
advocacy in favour of the protection of her indigenous 
industries. | 
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Education and Statesmanship in India: by H. R. 


James, M.A. (Oxen.), Principal, Presidency College, 
Wari Longmans, Green & Co. 1911, 3/6d net, 
pp. 143. 


The book consists of a series of papers first published 
in the Stetesman of Calcutta, and supplies @ much 
needed want. It presents in a handy form all that 
the average reader need to know on ‘the history, 
policy and the results of English education in. India 
from-its inception in 1797 down to rgto. Prof. James 
is one of the féw members of the Indian Educational 
Service who enjoy a deserved reputation for scholar- 
ship and sympathy, ‘and ‘is therefore well-fitted- to 


“« 
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‘write on such: a subject. His analyses are- sober, 
reasonable, and occasionally... penetrating, and_ we 
agree with most of his views: and opinions. His 
researches amidst ‘blue-books..and state despatches, 
“Government, resolutions and council speeches .of an 
earlier period show considerable industry. - We wish 
however that the speeches of Indian members of the 
Councils, specially .the members. for the Universities, 
‘had. not been- so entirely ignored. But of this more 
hereafter. ye . 

According tothe author, the first dawn of English 
education in:India was hastened by two factors, 
Christian .missionaries and ‘a. spontaneous demand 
for liberal education’.among the Hindus, ‘for a share 
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- for. the elementary. schools, and we: ‘are therefore 
unable to agree withthe, author on this subject., But ~ 
we ‘entirely agree .with the author’s opinion that the - 


inspecting staff should be altogether distirict from. the: . 


teaching staff. ‘A college professort-must be.a learned 
man, and a Specialist in- a particular branch - of 
knowledge. In an inspector of. schools. you want 
primarily practical. capacity and = bodily’ activity 
combined with a geod general education’. Départ- 


mentalism on this comprehensive scale is the.bane of. — 


India—-nowhere else in the world would a college. - 
professorship, an. inspectorship’.of schools and a | 


criminal judgeship be considered as interchangeable... 


‘In Chapter XIV the author deals with the Indian’ - 


in the knowledge and training- which they discerned 
to be a large part of the secret of the superior efficiency 
.of nations from the.West.’ Prof. James would have 


educational services An ‘Indian’ sérvice is‘of course , - 
the superior service from which Indians are’ rigorously- - 
excluded. -Among the namés of distinguished mem- 


‘done well.to refer in this connection to the-excellent 
-seriés of articles published sometime ago in the 
Modern Review, which proved beyond doubt that’ the 
‘pace-was set not by the Government, but by the people 
themselves. © The celebrated: decision of Lord - William 
Bentinck, following the advice of Macaulay, to promote 
Western education in India, was according to Prof. 
James and- indeed’ all thinkers worth the name, a 
een decision ; for, as he says, it would have come 
| Without State aid, and the ultimate force would not 























Government that it took up the control of it. Prof. 
James thinks that the two great defects resulting from 
the adoption of’tlie recommendations of the Education 
Commission : of, 1882 appointed. by Lord Ripon were 
the-partial withdrawal, of State ‘control from higher 
-education and: the lowering of fees, both tending to 
inefficiency ;. he is also of opinion that Lord Curzon’s 
‘Universities Act of rgo4. remedied these defects.. That 
it. has contractéd the area of high education does not 


English,- are, inthe -opinion. of the writer, the crying 
defects of these public- institutions. 
miglish schools are world-famous. ‘Who even in 
India has heard the name of any great Indian School! 
. +. We -need, in India to think more worthily of 
schools and schoolmasters.’’” Prof. James however 
expects excellent results fromni the newly introduced 
method of téaching English, ‘The direct method 
produces results that may be fairly called astonishing.’ 
A quarter of.a century ago Sir C. P. Ibert complain- 
ed that education in, India was confined to only. about 
to p.c, of the male population, and the writer shows 
that the avérage stood at about the same. figure in Igro. 


afford much .ground for satisfaction.’ Despatches 
and resolutions prove that Government recognised 
the necessity of spreading education. among the 
masses, ‘but recognition of the greatness of the problem 
‘and affirmation of the duty of accepting responsibility 
for-it.. ... leave things just as they were untid words 
and intentions take.shape’ in action.’ The learned 
professor thinks that compulsory education is beyond 
the- horizon, -fér an army of trained and adequately 
paid. teachers is necessary to fulfil the scheme, and 
free education in his opinion. is a policy of doubtful 
expediency. Cautious and’ gradual advance in beth 
‘these directions of compulsory, and free’education may 
well proceed. hand in hand with. the training of teachers 


A . 
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‘bers of the service mentioned at pp. 1i3-14;.'some are ° 


have been less, and it was more prudent for the 


seem -to.have caused any regret to the learned’. profes- - 
sor. - As for our. secondary schools, poorly ‘qualified » 
and, inadequately ‘paid teachers, and ‘bad teaching of: 


‘The names of 


‘It cannot be contended that these facts and figures — 


of England without ‘offering . better termis, 


. 


learners; it is its. abuse that is objectionable. 


comparatively obscure, while there is not a ‘single. .In- -. 


dian name—not even that of Dr. J.C. Bose, Dr. P. C., 
Ray of course belongs to the inferior ‘provincial’ 


service, and cannot aspire to the. honour of being - 


named.in the same breath with the many worthies _re- 


“ferred to in Prof. James’s list. He quotes liberally ~ 


from Mr. Valentine Chirel’s book on the Indian un-- 
rest, but the latter’s trenchant remarks. on the differen- 
tiation of the educational service into ‘separate pens’ 
seems to have escaped the author.. Prof. James has. 
just touched upon the root cause of the unsatisfactory ~ 


condition of the Indian educational service,. but has. 


not cared to probe deeper. He Says-in effect that the 
scale of pay is not sufficient to attract the best- men, | 
but we know that Japan used to get the picked mén’ 
{ bécause 
selection, was regulated by ability and not by nepotism; 
and he proceeds to enquire : ‘ Are Jall? possible means 
used....... to attract the most desirable : candidates ?’ 
Let us hear what the Hon’ble Mr. Subba Rau says in 
the Imperial Council by way of answer:, ! Many tns- 
tances.can be given, where Indians. of marked ability 
have been passed overt and young men from England ‘ 
with much inferior qualifications put over their heads. 
In a department where true “ability, self-respect, and: 


character are the stne.qua non for the proper discharge... 


of the requisite duties, this differentiation has naturally. 
tended to demoralise the Provincial Service. ...... "Fhe. 


Hon'ble Babu Bhiipendra Nath Basu’s speeches’ in : 
the Council might be consulted with advantage by -the-. | 


author in this connection. And the pamphlet on ‘The 
colour line in the Education Department’ might well 


have been added to the bibliography appended at the. 


end of the book: =~ . 


On page 59, the author quotes with evident appro- . 


val the remarks of the head of a Calcutta ‘college on 
cramming as the cause of the want of originality. of 
the Bengali student. Now this in our opinion is-an | 
entirely superficial view to take of the matter. There 
is undoubtedly some truth in it, but very far from the 
whole truth... Some amount of memory-work is indis- - 
pensable in the.rudimentary stages of learning. Memo- 


. rising is part of the necessary discipline of education, 


otherwise it would not. beso universal among youthful © 
The 
foundations of learning must be laid on certain element- 
tary facts and notions which cannot .be acquired by’ 
intuition - end .which have to be laboriously.committed 
to'memory if,subsequent progress.is .to be ‘achieved 
without consulting a grammar or dictionary or refer- 
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ence book at every turn. It is really the examination it do so now ?’ While sharing his regret we may poin 
system which is responsible for the abuse of memory out that, if it does not, the fault is not wholly th 
known as cramming. And we know that the preva-  student’s ; for where is that noble ideal of plain livin 
lence of the same. vice has not prevented the develop- and high thinking among the modern successors ¢ 
' ment of originality in free countries, where everyone. the old Pundits of the To/s? For, as the author him 
. finds an outlet for his own peculiar talent and energies, _ self says, it is the personal influence of the teacher 
. - and there isa sufficiently large number of educated ~ which moulds the moral nature of the pupils. ‘Th 
’ men of independent means who can: devote their. life ideals of the teachers and the faithfulness with whic 
to original work. When the author has to champion ° they live by them are the real source of moral vitalit 
. the cause of his own service, he blurts out’ the truth im school and college’. We cannot disguise fror 
that the portals of the heaven-born service itself is ourselves the fact that the bureaucratic taint he 
guarded by the crammer'’s art (p.-115). It is.useful to infected even the Educational Service, At page 1€ 
recall here- what a distinguished authority like Frederic of the recently published Life of Romesh Chunde 
Harrison has to say on the prevalence of cramming in Dutt the case is mentioned-of a College Princip: 
England... “Teachers are slowly thrust out. and {who now occupies a higher position and came ou 
- controlled by the examiners; they in turn are checked we believe, in the same year as Prof. James), wh 
and dodged at every turn by the cramnvers; so that ~publicly caned some young Princes, the wards. of th 
learning is fast passing into the grasp of.two classes of Commissioner of Orissa, under the belief that-the 
specialists, neither of whom are teachers, nor pretend had seen him at play while. riding past the Go 
' toteach. .”. . From the age of ten till twenty-five he -Course and had tailed to salam him. ‘The well 
(the student) is for ever in the presence of the mighty organised college or school,’ says the writer, ‘founde 
Mill. The Mill is to him money, success, honour, as it should be in righteousness....is a, ‘capital instru 
- and: bread ‘and butter for life., Distinctions and ment of moral education’, Undoubtedly, but can 
_ prizes mean money and honour. Success in’ examina- college be founded on righteousness when the student 
‘ tions means distinctions and prizes. And whatever turned out by it, though the most brilliant of ‘the yea 
does not mean success in examinations is not educa- are deprived of Government:scholarships,for no fau 


tion... . published examination papers are the of their own, but because the proprietor of the-institr 
téal Bible of the student of to day... . Next toold tion is regarded as an extremist in his political views 
examination papers, thé manuscript “tips” (akin to - The last two chapters of the book are the’ most ir 


our ‘notes’. and ‘keys’) of some famous coach form the _ teresting, and it is here that we particularly commen 
grand text books. ..°. The examination, thus made _ the Professor’s sobriety of judgment. His verdict o 
‘the ‘fountain of honour’, governs the whole course of. English education is distinctly favourable. He take 
study.”' (ealttzes and Ideals, Part 11. Chap. V1). a reasonable view of Indian loyalty and says: ‘Th: 
Prof. James also approves the residental system, the natives of India, Hindu or Mahomedan, Marhatt 
‘in common with many others who regard the English or Madrassi, should naturally and spontaneously pre 
public school system as the last word on educational fer a Foreign Government and admire manners an 
organisation. We believe it was Sir Gurudas Bannerji customs so unlike their own, is altogether again: 
who alone dared to raise a note of protest against ‘nature.’ He shows that English education temper 
the unqualified introduction of this system in India, ‘rather than deepens the orthodox aversion { 
Let us hear again what Frederick Harrison-has to © foreigners, and that Syed Golam Hossein Khan, auth« 
say on the. subject: “The entire ‘public school,’ or - of the Sety Mutakheretn, writing in 1780, Raja Ra 
barrack system; the college or cenobite system, as Mohan Roy writing about 1831, and Mr..R.C. Du 
' practised:in England, with all their unnatural conse- writing in 1901, hold the same views and. opinions 4 
quences and essentially material spirit, may be, as political matters. And yet they may all be said tot 
things are, necessary evils, they are thoroughly abnor- _-well-affected towards British rule in the sense: 
“mal and vicious in principle. The ‘normal and noble willing it to continue. Vhe author clinches: the who. 
education can ‘only bé -given in families, and not in argument by putting it in a’ syllogistic form. Educa 
barracks or* convents. The moral, religious and tion produces in men’s minds a perception of their.tru 
social stimulus of education ought to rise mainly there, interests. Government claims to secure the best- in 
_ and its ground-work should come from the parents.” terests of the Indian peoples. Zxgo, so long as Goverr 
Regarding .the vexed question of moral and .reli- ment really does what it claims to ‘do, it may t 
’ gious instruction, and the cognate subject of discipline, reasonabiy assured of gaining strength from the sprea 
the author quotes from Dr. Duncan, for many years of education. By numerous extracts from tk 
the Director .of Public Instruction in Madras,. who speeches and writings of distinguished Anglo-Indian 
said so long agoas 1887: ‘Have tliere not been, are} the author proves that education and higher ‘employ 
there not, religious beliefs utterly antagonistic to ment of Indians must go hand in hand. He recog 
gentiine morality 7... At surely ought to be recognised nises that education has stimulated the mental activ 
that everything depends on the moral character of the _ ties of the people, as evidenced by ‘the renewed prc 
‘religious beliefs inculcated.’”’ Again, ‘Indian society ductivity of half a dozen literatures, the revival of a 
is breathing the same social and political atmosphere and letters, alert and critical interest in thé pa 
as all the other civilised communities—an atmosphere history and literature of Indian races.’ ‘The capaci: 
which happens at present to be deficient in reverence for combination shown by numerous associations f; 
for authority and in willingness to submit to it.'| Prof. social, literary and recreative purposes is a mor 
James rightly points out that the standard of discipline endowment. All these new capacities and’ powe 
in English schools and colleges does not err onthe education-_ has conferred.’ The professor quot 
side of severity.. In a vein of regret the learned Lord Morley, who says that higher. education’ 
professor asks : ‘Indian dutifulnessonce held teachers India has not wholly failed, and emphatically asser 
venerable and worthy of the highest respect. Does that ‘not only has higher education not. failed: 
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chieve what in 1835: it -set out. to do, but it has 
‘tumphantly succeeded; perhaps jt has-even succeeded 
oo well,’ 

The author is equally emphatic with regard to some 
urrent shibboleths on the political aspect, of education. 
Discontent and conspiracy, if to .be called _ products 
f education at all, are indiréct products,... Education 


snot directly a cause at all....Education. could never - 
a ‘any sound sense of the-term lead to anarchist | 


rime. A depraved and perverted nature may use 
he powers that education gives to evil purpose..,..All 
nolence and breach of law are contrary to the very 
dea of education.- The higher the education, the 
rreater the incompatibility’ of its influences with 
ruelty, treachery, physical violence and secret murder. 
fnlightenment must and does hate these things, and 
nust still do so, even-if it proclaimed. the ultimate 
ight of insurrection for national freedom...,‘Culture’ 
—as Matthew Arnold says—‘hates hatred; culture 
las but.one great passion, the, passion for sweetness 
ind flight.’* The charge of embitterment. of political 
eeling laid against education is, in the opinion of the 
earned professor, ‘grossly misstated and in this un- 
aalified form ‘inadmissible’. . Referring more parti- 
‘ularly to the student class, he says: “Revolutionary 
‘rime has been recklessly ascribed to the student 
Hass; but this is’a very loose and careless ascription, 


..A great wrong has in public opinion been done in - 


his matter. The great body of students, whatever 
he precise temperature of their loyalty, and whatever 
heir occasional readiness to flock to listen to public 
peakers of repute, are neither revolutionaries, nor 
‘onspirators; nor are colleges hotbeds of sedition...” 
We trust this. vindication of the student community 
xy the head (of the foremost educational institution in 
3engal will havé its due’ weight with Jingo .writers 
vho are so fond of showing more of the ‘tiger qualities 
Mf the British race’ in putting them down by ‘martial 
aw and no d—d nonsense’. 


. Lastly, we observe that the learned professor does - 


rot Say anything directly bearing on the adivisibility 
~ allowing students to take part,in political agitations 
—probably becatise he considers himself debarred by 
~ conditions of his service from’ doing so. But had 
e*beén permitted to discuss the question, there is 
ittle- doubt what his opinion would be. For he says: 
The aspiration for a larger share (in the work of 
dministration) than that already gained is perfectly 
gitimate, and Indians may -combine to secure this 
ger share by constitutional means... .’ ‘The life of 
“community cannot- be separated into unrelated 
ompartments’ any more than the life of an individual. 
Zach part affects the rest. ... Education enables a 
an to understand better society, government, and 
is own relation to both. . .. If political ideas are 
1-the air, the educated man will make acquaintance 
ith them’ and they will alter his mental outlook’. In 
his connection we may quote the following from: Mr. 
%. C. Dutt’s note .publisned in the Report of the 


er 


xcise Commission of 1883, where he said: ‘The 
nousands of schoolboys whe flock to public places to 
sten to the speeches of their leaders on political and 
ocial matters are intimately acquainted with their 
abits and thoughts in private life, and instinctively 
dopt many. worthy. and amiable traits “in their 
onduct.”?’ We-haye no reason to think that if Prof. 
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xperience, he would have differed from this view. 


(Select Essays of Sister Nivedita. 


ames-were called upon to state the result of his own” 
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We gladly recommend this béok to all who are 


‘interested in Indian ‘education. i 


Practical Inorganic Chemistry adapted to meet the re- 
_guivements of the I. Sc. Standard of the Univer- - 
sities of Calcutta and Allahabad.- By P. C.- Roy, 
D.Sc., -Ph.D:, Professor of Chemistry, Presidency 
College, Calcutta. Chuckerverty, Chatterjee & Co. 
63, Harrison Road, Caleutta. Price Re. 1. ++ ° 


This book is meant as a companion volume to 
the dauthor’s Elementary Inorganic Chemistery, It.is 
based mainly upon the syllabus drawn up for the 
guidance of the I. Sc. practical class. 

A handbook written .by so distinguished a scientiét 
and teacher cannot fail to be of the greatest use to the 
class.of students for whom it is meant. 


The Rime of the Ancient Mariner, by Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge. With tntreduction and notes by M.. 
Ghose, B. A. .(Oxon.), Professor of English Litera- 
‘ture, Presidency College, Calcutta. Chuckerverty, 
Chatterjee --& Co. 63, Harrison Road, Calcutta, 
Price As. 8. ; 


The Introduction contains a biographical sketch of. 
Coleridge, the origin and sources ‘of the poem, the 
form and metre of the poem, critical comments, and. 
probable ultimate sources from which Coleridge -may 
have drawn for the Ancient Mariner. ; 

The Notes are full and accurate. 


The Speeches and writings of Sir Navayen G: Chanda- 


warkey, Kt., Fudge of the Bomgay High Court and- 
Vice Chancellor of the Bombay University. Edtted 
by L. V. Ktkint, L. Ag., Servants of India Society, 
Poona. With an introduction by K. Natarajan, 
Editor, <iIndtan Social Reformer, Publishers 
' Monoranjar Grantha Prasavak Mandali, Girgaon, 
Bombay. Price Rs. 2-8, 


This volume of 636 pages of close and small print 
covers an extensive field, Social Reform, ,Student ~ 
Life, Politics, English Litetature, and Religion. Sir 
Narayen is a distinguished scholar and thinker. His | 
speeches and writings deserve to be widely reada His 
addresses to students and the twelve papers on- 
Wordsworth’s Prelude should be studied by.all.. 
thoughtful students. The volume contains/an excellent - ” 
portrait of Sir Narayen, 


Ganéish & Co., 
Madras. Price Re. 1-8. wee 

There may be magazines or newspapers in India 
whose readers may require to be told what sort of” 
personality was that of the. Sister Nivedita or how 
she wrote. But for readers of this Revizw any such 
introduction must surely be a work of supererogation. 
Yet we cannot resist ‘fhe temptation of enriching our 
pages by quoting in full Mr. A. J. F. Blair’s brief,: 

gem-like ““Foreward”’ to this volume. It runs thus— 
“Margaret Noble—‘The white flower of nobility’—-Nive- _ 


dita “dedicated.” Whether we think of her by her English 
or her Indian name, was ever human being more appropri- 
ately called ? High souled purity and infinite dévotion are 


the thoughts that ever spring to mind at. the very mention of 
her name, To those who knew her she was an embodied 
conscience, As her clear eyes searchéd. one through and 
through, so did the white flame of her moral fervour ‘burn 
out and wither up all the baser eleménts in one’s nature. 
No man or woman ever faced that scrutiny without emerging 
from it purified and strengthened, ; 
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She was a wriler of extraordinary range, eloquence and 
_ power. The collection of essays in the present volume, 
- comprehensive as it is, exhibits her tireless literary produc- 
tivety in a mere fragmentary:form. The crown and summit 


of her work is undoubtedly the ‘‘Web of Indian’Life,” to- 


read which is not merely to enter into the Indian holy of 


holies, but to drink deep of the meaning and inspiration - 


of the author’s own life. 


Like all great souls, however, she towered above. and _ 


dominated, all her works, She was far gerater than they. 
The influence of her life and personality was and is a perpe- 
’. tual inspiration, which lives as I.ng as thoseé on whom it 
once rested, to be thence transferred ( Jet us hope ) to those 
who follow. . 

Unselfish, brave, white souled, dowered so nobly with 
mental, spiritual and physical graces, who can express In 
words what she was to those who loved her, or gather up the 
measure of their Joss ? 77 


The great problem of India, including all lesser 
, problems, is how we .can modernise ourselves and 
' become progressive, without losing our heritage,— 
. without losing that spiritual power and wealth which 
_ made India great in the past. To be able to attack 
this problem with some success, one has to be specially 
‘equipped. An indispensable part of that equipment 
_is a knowledge of the point of view of Sister Nivedita 
and those who. thought and felt with her. Messrs. 
“Ganesh & Co., have, therefore, deserved well of the 
public by bringing out some of her writings in book 
form.. The volume which they have brought out and 
the volume entitled ''The Civic and National Ideals”, 
published by. thé*Udbodhan Office, Baghbazar, 
Calcutta, should be the companions. of all who are 
young in spirit, never mind what the age of their 
bodies may be. 4 

We would advise the publishers to obtain the per- 
“mission of the Editor in every case when anything is 
- reproduced from a periodical. 4 


| Ajmer; Historical and descriptive. With 28 full-page 
illustvations. By Har Bilas Sarda, B.A, FLRS.L,, 


Ajmer: Scottish ‘Mission Industries Company, 
Liniited. Pp, x + 174. Cloth. Price not men- 
tioned, 


It is a beautiful hand-book on Ajmer. It contdins 
all that an inquisitive traveller may want to know 
regarding the place, including a concise historical 
sketch. Even those who may not visit Ajmer will find 
it profitable and interesting reading. The illustrations 
‘are good. But the coloured. ink in which they are 

printed has not been well chosen; a deep black would 
' have-given clearer and more satisfactory prints. 


The Indian Nation Builders, Part. TIT. Ganesh & Co,’ 


Madras. Pb. 359 and 12 portraits. Cloth. Price 

Re. 1-8. 

This volume contains biographical sketches, with 
portraits, of twelve distinguished Indians, vzz., Sir 
Gurudas Banerjee, Sir Syed Ahmed Khan, Pandit 
'- Ajudianath, K. T. Telang, H- H. The late Nizam 
of Hyderabad, M. K. Gandhi, Arabinda Ghose, 
Aswint Kumar Dutt, Dr. A. K. Coomaraswamy, 
Rabindranath Tagore, Sir K. Seshadri Aiyar and 
- Bankim Chandra Chatterjee. Of even greater value 

‘than the life-sketches are the writings or utterances of 
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been able to lay their hands-on, and they are good ; but 
they are neither-the‘Jest nor the most characteristic. of 
their authors. We say this not in disparagement o! 


the volume,—for we do think-that the publishers have 


done a praiseworthy’thing,—but simply to cautior 


the reader against. judging of-these ‘' Nation-build- 


ers’’ by these specimen’s given. If this be borne ir 

mind, a perusal of books like this will be profitable. 
We would. again draw attention to the need o 

obtaining the permission of the .editors of periodicals 


. from which any thing is reproduced. 


- the original. 


- 


these distinguished men reproduced in this volume. - 


Some are given in.translations, as, for instance, those 
of Bankim Chandra Chatterjee and Rabindranath 


Tagore. The selections are what the publishers have _ 


The Song Divine ov, Bhagavad-Gita, a metrical vender 
ing (with annotations. By C. C. Caleb, M.R. 
M.S., - Professor of Physiology, Medical. College 
Lahore, etc. London, Luzac & Co., 46, Great Russel 
Street, W.C. Price not mentioned. - 


The Bhagavad-Gita is one of. the’ sacred: books o 
the Hindus, and it ought to be a source of. inspiratior 
to all its readers, whether Hindu or non-Hiftdu. Bu 
every one cannot be expected to know Sanskrit, Tran. 
slations are therefore needed. And though it ha 
been always.difficult to produce a metrical, poetie anc 


accurate translation of a poem, none other ¢an b 


satisfactory. In the present instance the author ha 
succeeded remarkably well,—particularly, as. he say 
that he is almost totally ignorant of Sanskrit. He ha 
been able to perform his work.so well, because of. ‘‘th: 
generous assistance of a friend (whose modesty for 


-bids me to disclose his name), well known to thos. 


-who have the ‘privilege of his friendship as a_profounc 
student of one of the leading systems of Indian Philo 
sophy. His translation of every verse of the Git 
from the original, founded upon the commentaries c 
Shridhara, Shankaracharya, and Shankaranande 
made solely for my benefit, has provided me with a 
independent text which has béen invaluable in enabl 
ing me to come to a correct judgment. in regard t 
textual differences met with in the standard transla 
tions I have used as a basis. The Song Divine is the 
something more than a mere versification : as a ‘joir 
work, it may justly be considered as a metrical tran 
slation.” > 

Dr. Caleb has employed two forms of metre, ad 
accordance with the metrical differentiation. found 4 
His choice.has been quite appropriate. 
The book is very neatly printed. The paper an 
binding are also good. 


‘The Awakening of India. By F. Rawsay Macdonal: 


M. P. Hodder and Stoughton, London. Ppe VIEI—-31 
Cloth. Price not mentioned. 


This is a very interesting volume, provoking thougl 
on Indian problems, particularly Indian political pri 
blems. The-author on the whole writes with sympatt 
and remarkable insight, with reverence superadde 
where necessary, and in a charming style. -He ts o1 
of the foremost statesmen of England ‘and brings 
fresh eye and fresh mind to-the observation and cor 
sideration of things Indian.’ The result is a box 
which no patriotic English-speaking Indian can affo: 
to leave unread. The chapter headings give son 
idea of the contents of the book. They are : Apolog 


pro Libro Meo, On the way, In Baroda, Among tl 


Rajputs, At Simla, The Khyber and the Pathan,.: 
Lahore, Punjab camps, At’ Benares, The Genius 

Bengal, The women of India, The ways of the natiy 
The new India of Commerce, The land offthe povert 


Cae Oe YO A 
Rioeeers Bag eM, le ee ree 


ry 
‘ 


stricken, Awakening India, Great Britain in India, 
What is to be the end? Last thoughts. 

The two chapters on the women of India were 
written by Mrs. 
has been widely mourned as a great loss to: both 
England and India. : 

When the author reached Bombay on his way back 
he ‘‘was taken to task by an Anglo-Indian news- 


paper for having expressed opinions with which it. 


did not agree. It wisely did not discuss the 
opinions; it merely said I had no _ business 
to hold them. Its state of mind is typical—1 regret 
to have to believe it—of the majority of Anglo- 
Indians. They assume that no one can _ under- 
stand them and their problems unless his eves have 
been blinded by the Indian sun, and his mind 
moulded by Anglo-Indian habits for a generation. 
Their reply to criticisms is not reasons, but the recital 
of dogmas that cannot be explained to the perspiring 
stranger, they believe, because the truth embodied in 
them cannot be grasped by him. It belongs to a 
world in which he is a child. To such persons this 
book will be but further evidence of the wickedness 


of the world, the impertinence of men, and the bitter-" 


ness of the cup to be drained by Anglo-Indians. ' 

‘But in India, as elsewhere, one very soon discovers 
that there is not one ‘‘man on the spot’? but two. 
That section of Anglo-Indians represented by the 
best known newspapers is only a majority. There 
is alongside it a minority which knows India, I think, 
more intimately, and hasretained under Eastern 
conditions the best of our Western ethics more suc- 
cessfully. There is also the Indian himself,....”’ 

After finishing his ‘‘test of self-examination,’' Mr. 
Macdonald found himself ina camp almost by him. 
self, ‘‘the reason being; I think, that I went out with 
the ideas of modern collectivism in my mind. Whilst 
these made me welcome the more political side of 
Indian nationalism, they forbade my sympathising 
with some of its economic demands, such as Protec- 


tion and the Permanent Settlement found in 
Bengal. I thus at one moment take my place 
‘vith one bed fellow and at the next am with 
another.” 


* 


His description of the route to India is not an 
account of the superficial aspects of scenery but a 
vivid characterirstion of East and West. 
calls Baroda ‘‘the capital of the most modern and 
enlightened of th: Indian rulers.’’ All his descriptions 
of places are vivid and show that he possesses the 
inner eye to discover their very souls. ‘Baroda, with 
a smile, says, “I am modern”; Rajputana, with a 
haughty sniff; says, ‘I keep the old ways.’’’? Tod's 
story of Chitor is spoken of ‘as a tale of the finest 
chivalry’; ‘it should be in our school books.” “My 
friends are dinning it into my ears that there is no 
India. [ do not know, but Chitor gives me some- 
thing to go.upon..... The whole place is a vast 
stemple of chivalry. Through these narrow lanes and 
over these ruined heaps one’ should go bare of head 
and foot.” . t oo 

Of the tin gods of Simla he writes things which we 
all know and which these gods ought to read if only to 
smile derisively. Of the Pathan he writes with admi- 
ration, 

We have no space to refer to all the fine things this 
book contains. Nor can we point out wherein our 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


Macdonald, whose untimely death- 


He rightly 


22r— 


views differ from those of the author. So we bring © 
this notice to a close with a few extracts from his con- 
cluding pages. 

“On the whole I therefore regard the future as 


, 
4 


- belonging to Nationalism...... Whilst the best and the 


most ardent minds will speak of /#dia, political free-; 
dom will come first of all through provincial Home 
Rule. There is so much individuality in the Provinces: - 
that India would lose seriously if it were obliterated.: 
That was another of the colossal blunders of Lord: 
Curzon. His mind ran on centralisation; the genius 
of India needs decentralisation for its expression. 
The general lines of our Government are good if 
they were a little freer. Responsible Government 
in the Provinces, a federation of the Provinces in an 
Indian Government—that seems to me to be the way 
India is to realise herself—is, in fact, realising herself.” 
‘We can make absurd distinctions between India’s 
educated and uneducated classes, and imagine that 
to protect the one we must offend the other—as 
though they were not both of India. Itis all a vague 
delusion. The impulses of Indian life will go on. 
They will show themselves in Science, in ‘Art, in 
Literature, in Politics—in Agitation, We can wel- 
come them, or we can try to retard them and grudge 
them every triumph. If we are wise, we shall do the 
former. We can then help India and win her grati- 
tude and her friendship. When she is. rich, as she 
will be, she will remember the friend of her proverty. 
When she ts honoured for her own sake, as she will 
be, she will remember the patron of her obscurity. 
But we cannot keep her back. Her Destiny is fixed 
above our will, and we had better recognise it and 
bow to the [nevitable.”’ : 


Urnbu. 


lthad Nadir by Maulavi Nadir Ali, Pleader, Agra, 
Printed tn the Asizi Press, Agra. Crown quarto 


Pp. G2. 


The avowed object of the book is to bring about 
union between the different classes of people in India, 
especially among the Hindus and Musalmans and the 
writer has had considerable success in his endeavour, 
The writer has his own views on certain points ‘and 
they ought to be carefully weighed in the balance 
before any definite opinion is passed upon them. His 
suggestions for the amelioration of the present condi- 
tion of India, though not entirely practical, are not 
wholly Utopian. According to the author, -the weak 
side of ‘the modern civilization and enlightenment 
which is spreading so swiftly, consists in a spirit of 
disobedience and defiance produced amongst young- 
sters, as also among those of the lower strata-of 
society. This is partly true. However, the modern 
culture has its bright side ‘as well, which the author 
himself does not quite ignore. That part of the book 
in which the author exhorts his co-religionists not to 
do’such things or utter such expressions. as go to 
hurt the feelings of the Hindus, is truly sublime. The 
author says that the attitude of those Musalmans who 
are guilty of spreading a spirit of faction, is wholly 
opposed to the spirit of Islam. The conduct of His 
Majesty the Amir of Kabul on the occasion of his 
sojourn at Delhi, is quoted with approbation and every: 
sensible person will side with the author here. The 
Amir forbade the slaughter of cows and in his - speech: 
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on the occasion gave very catholic views which are set 


forth at length in the book. We repeat that this part. 
Indeed . 


of the book is intensely sublime and practical. 
there is no reason why there should be want of union 
between the followers of the two. religions, if the 
educated Mussalmans should be serious in the matter, 
No doubt the Hindus are often at fault and the author 
is right in his counter-exhortation to the Hindus. Yet 
the mistakes of the Hindus are often exaggerated, to 
the detriment of both parties. The Hindus must. 
remember that among the Mussalmans, a great many 
are such as are hardly inferior in the graces of life, 
breadth of mind, and magnanimity, to the best of the 
Hindus; and union among the Hindus and Mussal- 
mans will have'as its foundation mutual sympathy and 
appreciation. The author proposes certain measures 
for the suppression of sedition. To our mind, these 
are not very practical. Yhe policy of. conciliation 
followed by Government of late hardly leaves any 
cause for misgivings in the future. The spasmodic 
attempts at disorder may now be considered things of 
the past. The author is right in his opinion that the 
Coronation of His Majesty in India will be productive 


of immense good, and will be a stepping-stone to- 


better understanding among the rulers and the ruled. 
The language of the book is correct, but it should 


have been simpler, especially as the subject of the. 


book does- not debar a simpler language having been 
used. If this remark of ours is kept under considera- 


tion, while issuing the 2nd edition, the book will have - 


a wider range of readers: and in view of the intrinsic 
worth of the book, this will be of no little good to the 
country. ae 

. M. S, 
HInpt. 


America-path-pradarshak by Shree Satyadeva, Print- 
ed at the Tara Printing Press, Benares. Crown 
8vo. pp. 108. Price As. 5. 


. Shree Satyadeva is not new to Hindi readers who 
have read his valuable articles almost regularly in the 
issues of the Sarsasvati and the newly-started Marya- 
da. The talented writer has now resolved to publish 
a series of books embodying the experiences he has 
gathered -during his pretty considerable stay in the 
United States of America; and America-path-pradar- 
shak is the first of the series. The author left India 
in May, 1904 and the account he gives of his voyage 


and of the’ places at which he halted reads like a, 


novel, There can be no question as to the book being 
pre-eminently interesting to all varieties of readers. 
Besides this, the book is a storehouse of information 
for those who want to go to the United States of 
America as students or travellers. The writer has 
thought out all the possible queries which an intending 
traveller to America might be disposed to make and. he 
has. given concise and succint information on all these 
in the form of questions and answers. Occasionally 


hints have been given as to how an Indian ought to. 


regulate his deportment towards the Americans in 
particular circumstances. The author thinks that 
there is a wide field in America for Indian tradesmen 
with sufficient capital, and laments the lack of enter- 


prising merchants who could go out to the spot to see- 
for themselves and compare the state of things in the’ 
two countries. As a-brief encyclopaedia of informa- 
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tion about the United States of America, suited to the 
exact needs of Indians, the book is invaluable and the 
author says that he has purposely chosen Hindi as - 
the medium for the expression of his thoughts, seeing 
that in this way he can make them accessible to the 
masses and that Hindi bids fair to be the national 
language of India. The printing of the book is nice, 
but proofs do not seem to have been read carefully, as 
several typographical errors have been left, ‘e.g., . 


ami (p. 3), HE (p. to) @T (p. 20), eae 
(p- 58) ats (p. 75), Lu i (p. 80). We do not consider 


aconstruction like the following as idiomatic (a) 
set 4 & faau faa gaat [ p. 18] @ 4 dt arng 


ait e Mat agit ated at det dle [p. 45]. 


On page 31 the author writes—‘‘In the New World: 
there is a large country named United States. Its 
area is equal to that of Europe and we should imagine 
it as being twice as big as India. It is this country 
which is called America.” We know that the author 
knows full well the difference bétween America and: 
the United States of America, and the above remark, 
is to be attributed either to a slip.on his part or toa. 
desire of being intelligible completely. “However, in a. 
book which we consider as a masterpiece in other; 
respects, we do not want to see any shortcomings: 
whatever. The above are the few objections which we 
would make against the book and the author will 
surely -realize that they are merely of the nature of 
suggestions which, if attended to, will, we venture to. 
say, increase the great utility of the book in its second 
edition. In conclusion, we cannot help congratulating” 
Mr. Deva on his immense -success, and commending: 
him for the great service he has rendered ‘to his’ 
countrymen. a 


Vallabh-kul-chhal-kapat-darpan by Swami Blakata- 
nand. Royal 8uo. pages-60, Price As. 12. 


/.We reviewed two books by the same author in a 
previous issue and this book is also of the same series,¢ 
Here the author has directed his shafts against parti- ' 
cular preceptors of the Vallabha Sampradaya and, by 
giving accounts of their lives, has tried to prove the 
truth of his assertions. The book is of the same .tone 
as its predecessors and what we said about them in 
praise or in fault finding, will. hold good in the case of 
this book also. We would sincerely offer one suggestion 
tothe author. In the next edition which he publishes 
he will do well to leave these books entirely alone and 
set forth his views in a more catholic form. 
Moderation in censure with firmness of faith in the 
assertion one makes, ensures respect for one’s. remarks. 
The sincere desire on the. part of the author for reform, 
in the Sampradaya is unquestionably commendable. 
We wonld only have desired that the form which he. 
gives to his remarks should be less objectionable and. 
more’in the proper taste. In certain places the advice 
which he offers is very valuable and what he writes of 
his own life in.the book makes us reverentially disposed 
towards him. He has just passed his three score years 
and ten, and the bitterness which we note in: his book 
is only due to the hardening in his eventful life of his 
repugnance towards what is truly hateful. 


M. S.. 


Kannada: . . 


Indira, a novel by Vasudevacharya Kerur, Pleader, 


published by G. R. Manurker. Bijapur.’ Price 
Re. t-4. 
This is an ordinary love episode of which we read 


in many Indian tales and stories.’ We are introduced . 
pto‘the hero, Ramakant in a hotel at Bangalore. Rama- 


Ritant becomes intensely interested in Indira, the allur- 
ingly beautiful heroine. Shreekanth, a young man of 


rank, but of low character, falls in love with Indira. . 


The whole story revolves round her relations with the 
two. 
ambition, of great parts and inspiring ideals. Shree- 
kanth is a man ‘of good birth, but of wicked tendencies 


and no education. Jayarao, the father of the heroine, is - 


a member of the money-making and uncultured com- 
munity of merchants, He intends to wed his daughter 
to Shreekanth. Devayani is a woman of great accom- 
plishments. In her youth, the fathers of the hero and 
he heroine had made love to her. She rejected the 
offers of Jayarao, and the other being disappointed 
married another lady. Devayani remained single, and 
ultivated the art of painting, and was -richly réwarded 
r her skill and originality. She naturally tried to 
see Ramakant to be the companion of Indira: in life. 
[he story .ends with the marriage of Indira and 
Ramakant, : 


(q 


Looking at the slow march of Kannada literature, 
he book is.to be enthusiastically welcomed. The 
uthor has not the picturesque style of his Mysore 
ontemporaries. He has no insight into character, 
o eye for hidden motive, still he 1s fairly successful 
n characterization, and has a style (rather too collo- 
juial ) that is brilliant enough to attract a good number 
rf readers from his sleepy and ease-loving. -Karnatic 
brethren, 
ites of Shrirangapatam delight the reader. “The book 
oessnot compel laughter. Still it very often excites 
smile. Mr. Kerur has a knack of hitting tipon such 
ames as exactly fit in with the characters. “They 
rrest the attention of the reader and ‘awake his 
uriosity. 

The author (as he says) attempts to depict the 
ciety of twenty-five years hence. He has not suc- 
reded; because he has not taken into account all the 
brces that are at work in our society. ‘“Indira’’ lacks 
many of the merits of a good novel. It is not true 
p life. It is not an enthralling and fascinating fiction. 
hers is no charm and imagination in it to hold the 
fader tillthe end. The following are a few of the 















‘Bengalis and Northern India. 
. By a Bencatrr Tourist. . 
The scattered and disjointed impressions 
;.a,tourin Northern India during the. -last. 
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_ Ing and vulgar. 


Ramakant is a man of noble character, pure’ 


The author’s description of the famous ~ 


any weak-points that we have noticed. The Sanskrit. 
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“quotations may be exceedingly approptiate; but they 


are too many. They do not spontaneously flow from 
the lips of .the characters on the spur of the moment. 
The introduction of courting is against the genius of 
the Hindu society, -The scene on-page 271 is disgust- | 
The author is most happy in his strikingly effective 
way of hitting off the characters of social reformers of . 
all shades of opinion. Much thought, skill, and power 
have been put into it. His picture of the life of vaga- _ 
bond - youths ts extraordinarily vivid. ‘Devayani is the 
best drawn character. Happy is the society in which 
live such women of strongly marked character, 
thirsting for the things: of the mind. and striving 
after a high intellectual and. moral standard. 
Her piety of character, her strenuous and noble efforts 
to master one .of the fine arts, her womanly affection 
create in us a ‘sense of admiration for the cultured 


lady. ; 


GUIARATI. 


Biography’ .of the King Emperor, George V, published 
by D. N. Mehta for the Empive Publishing Co., 117, 
Girgum Back Road, Bombay. Cloth bound. Illustrated 
pp. 168. Price Rs. 1-12 (7971). - 


In this happy Coronation year, almost every 
vernacular of India has come out with the biography 
of our beloved Sovereign, and Gujarati has not 
lagged behind. The story in this volume is succinctly 
but pointedly told: naturally a-larger proportion 
thereof is taken up with His Majesty’s tour six years - 
ago in India. A short introduction in prose and’ 
poetry by the venerable scholar Ranchhod Bhai ~ 
Udayaram is the distinguishing feature of the book. 


Arvachin Shastvo ane Shastriya Vichar, published by 
Sheth Ranchhod Bhavan of Bombay, translated. by. 
Maganlal Ratanji Vidyarthi,. B.A. B.Sc. 
Printed at the Lahana Mitra Steam Printing Press, 
Bavoda, cloth bound, pp. 251. Price Re. 0-8-0. (19117), - 


- Samuel Laing’s Modern Science and. Modern . 
Thought is a most fascinating work: The above 


is a translation of that book with necessary -changes!#::°" 


The chapters on Miracles in the original related to’ 
Christian Miracles, of which here the translator has - 
tried. to adapt. the explanations to those mentioned . 
in the Hindu Shastras. The idea of introducing’ 
this well known work to Gujarati readers is éxcellent 
and the very low price at which the translation 
is to be sold, ought to go a great way in encourag- 
ing.the young author. _ a 
' K.M. J. — 


NOTES 


oe . 


autumn may be of some interest to stay-at- 

home: Bengalis. To a Bengali who visits - 
the United Provinces for the first time, the > 
numerous large cities with their memorable’ 
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historic associations,—Delhi ‘itself, be it 
remembered, belongs both ethnologically 
and linguistically, more to the United Pro- 
vinces than to the Punjab—and the exten- 
sive railway system, are sure to give rise to 
the question as to why, in spite of the great 
_ superiority of the United Provinces in these 
respects, Bengal occupies politically a more 
important place in the counsels of the 
Empire, and looms larger in the public 
view. Benares. is already a cosmopolitan 
Hindu city, where every Hindu Chief and 
Zemindar has his own private residence, 
and Hindus of all races from North, South, 
East and West congregate. The Theo- 
sophical Society and Vivekananda Society 
have their headquarters here; the Hindu 
College and the Government Oriental 
Library are located in this sacred city. It 
will also be the home of the proposed 
Hindu University. Buddhists have a rest- 


- house .quite close to the excellent museum - 


at Sarnath. With its large and increasing 
Bengali population, Benares seems destined 
to be the centre from which Bengali influ- 
ence will radiate over the rest of India. 
The freedom enjoyed by Bengali ladies. in 
and about Bengalitolla, the Dasaswamedh 
Ghat and the adjoining temples was uti- 
lised by them to the fullest extent.. There 
were no veils, and ladies, unprotected by 
chaperons, made their way through a mixed 
crowd witha self-confidence gratifying to 
behold.—Dusserah seems to be the great 
event of the year. The entire riverside is 
then a sea of blazing colours and every 
nook and corner of the many-storied houses 
that line the crescent-shaped bank is cram- 
med full of gaily-dressed Hindustani women, 
while the pleasureboats on the river, then 


in full flood, present an animated appear- — 


ance that has to he seen but once to be 
remembered for ever. The contrast between 
the graceful and what to the writer seemed 
more refined features of the Bengalis and 
of the more hardy inhabitants of thé North, 
specially in the case of the fair sex, could 
not fail to attract notice. One could 
understand the meaning of Milton’s ‘bar- 
baric pearl and gold’ after seeing some of 
the bejewelled Hindustani: ladies in the 
railway cars. But’ women wore slippers, 
and every one had a jacket on, and the 
Bengali ladies, bent on pilgrimage, who 


were seen on the station platforms in their | 
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scanty indoor as opposed to holiday dress 
made but a .poor show before the coloured 
skirts and embroidered scarfs of the Hindu- 
stani ladies. A mishapen waist, due to an 
unfortunate custom of wearing the gown 
too low, mars the beauty of many otherwise 
handsome figures. The permanence, and 
solidity of the buildings, .built of massive 
stone, cannot but strike one who is accus- 
tomed to the damp and humid atmosphere 
of Bengal, where all buildings are of brick 
and have to be repaired every five or ten 
years, This is, no doubt, one of the reasons 
why architectural remains are so few in 
Bengal. The style of architecture retains 
some Indo-Saracenic traces still, and even 
for Government buildings, is less anglicised 
than is the case in Bengal. At the same 
time Bengal is comparatively free from the 
insufferable heat, the dust and the flies 
which make life in most of the towns. 
miserable for a large part of the year. 
Except in the northern districts lying at 
the foot of the Himalayan range, there are 
scarcely any hills to be seen, and the 
country 1s almost as flat as the valley of the 
lower Ganges. Above all, where else shall 
we find the green fields, the verdant foliage, 
the network of rivers and waterways, and 
the luxuriant though at times rank vegetation 
of lower Bengal? True, up there the eye 
meets with beautiful mango-groves to camp 
beneath which must be a pleasure, but the 
arid fields, the parched up canals and the 
miserable coglomeration of mud huts whic 
pass for villages produce a distinctly un- 
pleasant impression. True again, in a 
prominent native state in the deserts of 


Rajputana, villages with more substantial 


structures than are to be seen in an ordinary 


_ Bengal town were met with, and deer and 


peacocks disporting themselves on every 
side made railway travel more than usually 
interesting. But the comparative prosperity 
of rural areas in native states, inspite of the 
barrenness of the soil, is due to causes which 
we need not stop to investigate; and the 
flora of Bengal, if not its fauna, is undoubt- 


-edly richer and more varied than that o 


these scantily watered northern regions 
The exquisite enamel wares of Jaipur anc 
the ivory-work and miniature ivory-painting 


of Delhi are a delight to even those whc 


cannot lay claim to any trained artistic 
sense, and deserve to be more widely ‘knowr 














in'Bengal. Most of the college-buildings, 
with the attached boardiug-houses, seemed 
to be in every way superior. to those of 
Bengal. 
attached to them, and each professor has a 
separate room allotted to him where he has 
asmall library of his own, and there the 
students assemble to hear him lecture. 


make colleges in Bengal more attractive 
to scholars and professors alike. The 
Bengali style of dress, like Bengali con- 
fectionery, was, it was said, invading all 
the more important towns. The Mogul 
forts of Allahabad, Agra and Delhi, all on 
_ the Jumna, are occupied by British garrisons 
and have been closed to Indian visitors, 
save those portions which possess an 
archceological ‘and antiquarian interest, 
or a religious sanctity. Bengali travellers, 
known by their want of a distinctive 
headgear, were everywhere subjected 
to the kind attentions of the Police, but 
the unfortunate officers did not seem 
to relish the task imposed on them and 
went through it with many apologies, as 
“af half-ashamed of their work. ~ Everywhere 
the same ‘tale was heard—Beéngalis were 
being ousted from Government offices and 
‘even the native states, not always; with 
. the best of results to the states themselves, 
and this process was being assisted by a 


indigenous population of the province. 
~ At Delhi the Rev. Mr. Andrews of St. 


missionary methods, anc had succeeded in 
indoctrinating a noble band of youthful 
English missionaries with his own high 
ideals. High character, widé culture, self- 
less service, deep sympathy, association with 
the people on terms of perfect equality— 
these seemed to be the characteristics. of the 
type of missionary approved by Mr. Andrews. 
He knows that not by.blind and superficial 
denunciations of the social and religious 
customs of the Indians, but by interpreting 
. them sympathetically in the light of the in- 


ed admiration of their noble and ancient 
civilisation, and by trying to understand and 
encourage all that is best in the various 
significant movements, social, religious and 
political, which are agitating the bosom of 


NOTES | , 


Many colleges have a museum 


The introduction of these changes would: 


pian and unwise. 


gratifying advance of education among the 


Stephens College had infused new life into. 


sight which can be gained only by a-reason- . 


Indian society,can the missionary exercise. 
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whatever beneficial influence he is fit to 
exercise over It. 

‘The most painful impression was created 
by the want of unity and cohesion among 
the Bengali colonists themselves. The 
Hindustanis of the U. P.. are an estim- 
able race—everybody knows that some of 
the best men of India hail from that pro- 
vince, and as [I told the Hon’ble Pundit 
Malaviya, I felt honoured by his acquaint- 
ance—and nothing is of course furthest from 
my mind than to cast an indirect slur on 
them in the observations that follow. But 
all must admit that every race and nationa- 
lity in India hasan individuality which ‘it 
should strive to preserve at the samé time 
that it aspires to a closer political union 
with the. rest of India, for thereby alone 
can it grow strong and contribute out of its 
best to the sum total of India’s social, 
moral and material advancement. A non- 
descript and amorphous cosmopolitanism 
which would destroy the identity and 
eliminate the peculiar racial characteristics 
of the Bengalis, Hindustanis, Punjabis, 
Gujaratis, and Marathis,.and fuse them into 
an incongruous whole, seems equally Uto- 
A Bengali can only be a 
better citizen of India by being a more 
thoroughgoing Bengah. It is from this. 
standpoint that regret the growing estrange- 
ment of ‘the domiciled Bengalis from the 
land that gave them birth. In saying this» 
Iam not unmindful of the exceptions, of 
whom there must be a few everywhere, who 
but prove the rule. There was hardly any 
national sentiment to speak of among the 
Bengali residents beyond Benares, which 
has, Owing to its proximity to and its an- 
nual stream of pilgrims from Bengal, felt, 
in however slight a degree, the impact 
of. the Swadeshi movement. Complaints’ 
were heard ‘that the Anglo-Bengali schools 
did not get sufficient encouragement from 
those for whom they were intended, and 
some well-to-do Bengalis were seen to ‘keep 
back their children from such schools, with- 
out however making any suitable arrange- 
ments to have them educated in their mother- 
tongue at home. Bengali newspapers and 
magazines were seldom met with. I have 
seen Bengali gentlemen recently settled 
whose chlldren are forgetting their mother- 


.tongue, others whose children have com- 
pletely forgotten it, others again, who are 


eevee 


v2 6: 


hemselves the: sons of Bengali immigrants, 


who have known nothing but Urdu, though 
xy blood they are as good Bengalis as any 
vative of Bengal. One would think that 
sonsiderations of prudence and material 
idvantage should, at any. rate, preserve 
hem from such a fate. For the next genera- 
ion of Bengali settlers will- hardly find 


truggle for existence as easy as it, has. 


uitherto been, and if they sever the strong- 
‘st tie that binds them to their mother- 
yrovince and adopt the language of those 
mong whom they are settled, they will 
ind it difficult to regain a footing in Bengal, 
hhould they: think ‘of coming back. Is it 
yecause they-are conscious of this that they 
ry to merge themselves, as completely as 
hey can with the people among whom 
heir fortunes.are-cast:? But even-if they are 
lisposed to forget their Bengali origin, | 
lid not notice any corresponding disposition 
yn the part of either the indigenous popula- 
jon-or the ruling race to be so. oblivious. 
So far has the process of denationalisation 
idvanced in ‘some cases, that wtthin my 
cnowledge an attempt 


to establish a. 


3engali library anda school for teaching ~ 


he Bengali language failed to meet with 


.dequate support. from, the residents of a. 


yopulous Bengali centre. ‘The, penalty of , 


his divorce ‘from .the, currents. of-national _ 


ife must have. to be. paid,. and is: being 
xxacted, though- the colonists’. may not 
cnow it as. yet.. There is .already visible 
. distinct. falling off in. invigorating 
deals in individual life among domiciled 
Bengalis which .cannot but. make them, 
is a class, inferior to and less adapted for 
srogress ‘than. the Bengalis of Bengal. 
Many of them have adopted, or acquiesced 
n unprogressive social and domestic customs 
which Bengalis are getting rid of. The 
iccession of strength which the consciousness 
of affiliation to a great and growing nation 
Zives to the hands and the brain of each 
ndividual member’ of it, cannot be theirs, 
‘he impalpable but all-pervading atmosphere 
xf high hopes and noble aspirations and 
nighty creative forces which a puissant 
jation drinks in with every breath and 


whose subtle influence penetrates the heart. 


5f the humblest individual and makes it 


seat in unison with the larger life of the. 


whole. community, will not mould them 


into a strong common type, the- status. 
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which their race enjoys among the nascent. 
nationalities of India will not’ be shared... by, 
these devitalised offshoots. of the .mighty- 
tree, and the.pulsating life of the Bengali, 
nation:that is to be reared .on a common. 
mother tongue will not respond-to the ‘heart 
throbs of these forgetting and. forgetten 
foster children -of an adopted province.: 
The Chinese Revolution... - .. 
Whether the Chinese. republic- will: be 
stable and be recognised by the - powers, | 
whether its flag will float in the air: for” any’ 
length of time, still seems doubtful.-"In any. 


case this greatest of latter-day revolutions. 
must lead to one of three results : a republic, 





“Tre CHINese REPUBLICAN FLAG: 
an.-anti-Manchu monarchy, or. sweeping 
reforms under Manchu ‘rule. The’ humble: 
submission of the baby emperor, which is the 
production of the ruling group of Manchu! 
nobles, is a remarkable document. It is 
“unique in its directness, its simplicity, its 
humility, its pathos, and above all else in 
practical] significance, its truth.” We quote 
some paragraphs. | | 

''T have reigned three’ years and have always acted: 
conscientiously in the interests of the people. But I 
have not employed men properly, as I am _ without 
political skill. I have employed too many nobles in 
political positions, which contravenes constitutionalism. 

‘On railway matters one whom I trusted deceived’ 
me. Hence public opinion was antagonized. When. 
I urge reform, officials and the gentry seize the oppor-. 
tunity to embezzle. Much of the people’s money has. 


‘been taken, but nothing to benefit the people has been 


achieved. » 

‘On several occasions edicts have promulgated 
laws, but none.of them has been obeyed. The people 
are grumbling, yet I do not know. Disasters loom 
ahead, but I do not see........, : 

“The whole Empire is seething. The spirits of our 
nine’ -deceased Emperors are unable to enjoy the. 


NOTES 





Hsuan TUNG, THE FIVE-YEAR-OLD 


EMPEROR OF CHINA. 


sacrifies properly while it is feared that the people will 
suffer grievously. 

‘All these things are my own fault, and I hereby 
announce to the world that I swear to reform and 
with our soldiers and people to carry out the Consti- 
tution faithfully, modifying legislation, promoting the 
interests of the people, and abolishing their hardships, 
all in accordance with their wishes and interest. The 
old laws that are unsuitable will be abolished. The 
union of the Manchus and Chinese mentioned by the 
late Emperor, I shall carry out now. Finances and 
diplomacy have reached bedrock. 

‘‘ Even if all unite, I still fear that we may fall. If 
the Empire’s subjects do not regard and do not honor 
fate, and are easily misled by outlaws, then the future 
of China in unthinkable. I am most anxious day and 
night. My only hope is that my subjects will 
thoroughly understand.” 


When nemesis overtakes a dynasty in the 
person of a grown-up tyrant, no sympathy 
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is felt. But the case of this imperial baby 
is touching ; it cannot but excite pity and 
sympathy. 

By the by, one should note the contrast 
between the attitudes of the Powers to the 
Portuguese and the Chinese republics. 
Portugal is in Europe and is Christian ; 
China is in Asia and is “heathen.” Colour 
rules ethics too. 


Dr. Chang Chu Chun. 


Chang Chu Chun is a Chinese lady doc- 
tor. She has been at the front with the 
rebel army. She organised her own Red 





Dr. CHanGc Cuu CuHun. 


Cross when it was announced that the Feder- 
al Red Cross would turn over al] wounded 
rebels to the Government to be beheaded. 
She has been called the “Florence Nightin- 
gale”’ of the Chinese revolution. 


Mr, William Morgan Shuster. 


Mr. William Morgan Shuster of America 
was made Treasurer-General of Persia not 
long ago by the Government of that dis- 
tracted country in the hope of bringing 
order out of its tangled finances and putting 
the Persian treasury on a solvent basis. 
But this would not have suited Russia’s 
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and ultimate annexa- 
tion in that country. So events have been 
so ordered that Mr. Shuster has had to 
leave Persia, and Sir. Kdward Grey, the 


plans of exploitation 





Mr. WiLii1AM MorGAN SHUSTER. 


British Foreign Minister, has done nothing 
to thwart Russian machinations. Mr. Shuster 
himself acted throughout conscientiously 


and with ability. That is his consolation. 


. A “god of the earth” 


The Indian Messenger has given the fol- 
lowing sample cuttings from a contribu- 
tion to the Hindu of a man named P. 1. 
Srinivasa Atyangar, M.A., L.T:s who, our 
contemporary says, !S Principal of the 
Vizagapatam College. 

“The World-purusha had a whole anatomy when he 
was immolated on grass. His mouth was the Brah- 
min, the Rajanya was made of his arms, the Vaisya 
was his thighs, the Sudra sprang from his feet. In 
Southern India, the head and the feet alone are found; 
and what is worse, sundry Sudras of South India 
forget this truth and imagine that they are as g00 
as the Brahmin, the god of the earth. The Sudra’s 
brain is terribly obfuscated by the materialistic teach- 


ings of the existing universities of India. How can 
the feet ever become equal to the head? It will be 


the first duty of the Hindu University to rectify this.” 

“One of the first things the Hindu University must 
do is to rule out the new name panchama, which the 
chandalas have usurped. Manu says in so many 
words, ‘there is no panchama.’ Kulluka, his com- 
mentator, explains: ‘There is no fifth caste, for caste 
cannot be predicated of the mixed tribes, from the 
fact that, like mules, they belong to another species, 
distinct from that of their father and mother.’ The 
assumption of the name panchama in our days isa 
dark plot of the chandalas to get admittance into the 
Hindu fold. The syndics of the Hindu University 
will, of course, defeat the plot and take care to see 


- that the untouchable remains always untouchable. His 
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bad magnetic emanations will otherwise stamp out 
its Hinduism from the Hindu University.” 
We have not seen this precious produc- 
tion, nor can we imagine what sort of curious 
creature the author of these atrocious para- 
graphs may be. He asserts that the Brah-~ 
min is “the god of the earth,” and he is a- 
Brahmin: ergo, he is a “‘god of the earth’.4 
_ These then be thy gods, O Bharatavarsha ! 
Pray, tell us, then, the difference between 
a “god of the earth” and a learned, inso- 
lent and arrogant fool. This “ood” makes us 
ashamed of our Brahman blood. 
What a mournful thing it is that any man* 
should consider any class of men untouch- 
able, when the meanest and impurest of us 
lives, moves and has his being in the 
Supreme Spirit, is in closer contact with 
Him than the mind can conceive or words 
describe. 


Princess Indira-raja. 


It has been announced that the marriage 
of the Princess Indira-raja with the Maha- 
raja Gwalior has been indefinitely post- 









PRINCESS INDIRA-RAJA. 


poned. What the cause of this postpone 
ment may be we will not enquire. 
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shall be glad if this marriage never takes 
place, and the princess be joined in wedlock 


with some worthy princé“who will make her 


his sole wife. 


as 
ats 


Honour to Rabindranath. 


| Inthe current year of the: ae era 


Rabindranath Tagore has* ‘completed ' the 
fiftieth year of his life. The o¢casion has 
been seized by Bengal to do. honour to her 
greatest’ litterateur. On the 28th of January 
last, under the auspices. of the Bangiya 
Sahitya Parishad, Bengal’ s most representa- 
tive literary society, a meeting was held for 
the purpose in the Calcutta Townhall. It 
was one of the most representative, crowd- 
ed, and enthusiastic of gatherings that have 
ever filled that historic hall. From child- 
hood to old age, all ages and both sexes 
were represented there. 
multure and high birth and wealth met there 
to do honour to the poet. High spirituality 
























the ancient learning of the land were there, 
iterature had her many votaries there, the 
goddesses of music and. painting had sent 
here some of her foremost worshippers. Nor 
as statesmanship left unrepresented. The 
others and daughters of the race did not 
ag behind. And there mustered strong in 
heir thousands, the youth of Bengal, her 
ising hope, with enthusiasm writ large on 
heir shining foreheads. 

abindranath is our greatest poet and 
rose-writer. Son of a Maharshi (a great 
eer), and himself a seer, he belongs toa 
amily the most gifted in Béngal in’ the 
ealms of religion, . philosophy, literature 
ndart. There is no department of Bengali 
iterature that he has touched, which he has 
ot adorned, elevated, filled with inspiration 
r lighted up by the lustre of his genius. The 
usic of his verse. and prose: that fills the 
uter ear is but an echo of the inner harmony 
f humanity and the universe which exists 
t the heart of things and -which he has 
raught and made manifest’ to us ‘by his 
ritings. How. wonderfully full of real 
ife and colour and motion and. variety 
hey are! He has had access to the 
court of the King of Kings, to. His very 
yresence, and has brought. us the message 
rom thence: “Be one with. humanity, be 


yne with all things that live, be one with: 


Representatives of 


as there, science and industry were there,-. 
hilosophy and forensic ability, poetry and. 


or other in his plays of “Raja” 
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is his magic wand, byt the power. cal which 
he himself roams where - he wishes ‘and 
leads his ‘readers. thither too.’ ‘In his works 


Bengali literature hag outgrown its provincial | 
character. and’ has become fit.to fraternise ~ 


with. “world- Jiterature. . “World-currents of 


thought and’ spirituality Jiave flowed into 
Bengal through his writing’. . 


But he is not simply a literary ‘man, 


_ though his eminence asa literatus 1s such that 


for a foreignér the Bengali language would 


‘be worth. learning ‘for his. writings alone. 


True‘ it is that he is not an expert. musician, 
but his musical instinct’ and. genius are 


-such that. his musical achievements. -have 
‘often extorted the admiration. of experts. 


We say this:not with reference to his sub- 
lime and beautiful hymns or to his. sweet 
and ‘soulful singing, but in connection with’ 
what he has done for’ absolute music. He 
generally reads his addresses, reads in a.way 
which few.in Bengal have approached~--and 


‘none surpassed: but.whoéver has heard 


his.extempore sermons and addresses ‘knows 
what an eloquent speaker he is, though his 


delivery is often so rapid and his sentences 


branch out in such bewildering luxuriance 
as to make. him the despair of. reporters.- 
Those who have seen him’ acting some .part _ 
and “Shira- 
ddtsab,” those who have been privileged to 
hear him read his latest dramatic cOmposi- . 
tions, “Achalayatan” and ‘Dak Ghar,” have 
experienced how natural and elevating act- 
ing can be. 

His patriotic, songs are characteristic. | 
Some of them twine themselves with their 
tendrils about the tenderest: chords of our’ 
hearts, some enthrone the Motherland. as 
the Adored in the shrines of our souls, some 
sound as a clarion call to our drooping - 
spirits, filling us with hope and the will 
to do and dare and suffer, some call on us _ 
to have the lofty courage to be in ‘the : 
minority of one; but in none are the clash- 
ing of interests, the warring passions of 


races, or the echoes of old, unhappy, far-off 


historic discords heard. | In many of those 
written during the stirring times of the 
Swadeshi agitation in its prime he speaks 
out with a directness which is missed in 
most of his writings, though not in the 
‘“Katha-3-Kahini” containing, as it does, 
poems which make the heart beat thick and 


: the foreigner. 


\- »- borrowing “or “imitation. 


oo 7 _ 
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fast - a the “ei60d tingle and, leap, and 
couise_in6ur veins. 

Pee ra his patriotism there is no narrowness, 
no chauvinism, no hatred or contempt for 


"a message ‘and. a mission, a special work 
entrusted to her by the Supreme Spirit, a 


special destiny. . But he has-néver:said that - 


other countries have’ not their’ own special 
messages and missions too. -He does not 
dismiss the West with a stipercilious sneer, 
but wishes the East to take what it can. from 
the West, not like a beggar. without patri- 
mony oras an adopted child, but as.a strong 
rs healthy man takes food and assimilates 
‘This taking, too, is the reception of 
saale: and: impetus, more than learning, 
He -tells us in 
_ his writings that: the West can cease to 
dominate in the East only when ‘the latter; 
fully awake, self-knowing, self-possessed, 
self-respecting, requires no longer any blister 
- or-whip and leaves no department of life and 
thought largely ‘unoccupied by its own 
citizens. 
‘His hands reach out to the Wee to 
' - humanity, not as those of a suppliant, but 
for friendly grasp and embrace. | 
Many there be who grow conservative 
“with age. But Rabindranath is progressive 
anda practical social reformer. 


His politics are concerned more with 
character-building than: with the more 
vocal .manifestations of that sphere of 


national activity. Freedom ‘he prizes as 


highly and ardently as the most radical © 


politician, but his conception of freedom 
is fundamental. To him the chains of 
inertness, Cowardice and ignorance, of 


” - selfishness and pledsure-seeking, of super- 


stition, of custom, of authority of priestcraft, 
and of the letter of shastras, constitute our 
real ‘bondage: the yoke of the stranger is 
largely a consequence and a symptom. This 
‘point of view has largely moulded his 
conception of the Indian political problem 
and the best’ method of tackling it. He 
wishes to set the spirit free, to give it 


‘wings,—a_largeness of vision; he desires 


that fear should be cast out. Hence his 
politics and his spiritual ministrations merge 
in each other. 

‘Without any academe distinction or 
university degree, he is a highly cultured 
_ and extensively read man, acquainted with 


He believes ; athat India has. 


_ through windows - 
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many. of the, best literary products of all 
lands. And now in the fulness of his _powers 
he is thinking of learning the richest, in 


‘knowledge, of foreign tongues, and of again 


travelling in the West, to let in fresh light 
andairthat can stream into the soul-only 
hitherto but partially, 
opened, ~ By. “the reading of books and: 
periodicals he has always tried to keep. his 


- knowledge of contemporary thought up-to- 


date, to -keep pace ‘with its advance, with 
the efforts of man-to plant the. flag of 
knowledge in the realms of‘ the unknown. 

As-an educationist, he has. preserved the 
spirit of the ancient Indian ideal, its simpli- 
city, its avoidance of softness and luxury, 
its insistence on purity and-chastity, its 
spirituality, its practical. touch with Nature, 
and the free play that it gave to all normal 
activities of hody and ‘soul. But ‘in his 
open air school at Bolpur there is no cringa 
ing to mere forms,. however hoary with 
antiquity. ~His mental outlook is universal. 
He claims for his countrymen all knowledge, 
whatever its origin, as their, province. 

Such is the man, in brief’ and vague out- 
line, whom Bengal met to honour last Sun- 
day. | | 
The Social Conference. | 


It is much to be regretted that the Presi- 
dent of the last session of the Soctal 
Conference could be selected only a day 
before the date of its sitting and no dele- 
gates were registered until Mr. Rambhyfj 
Dutt Chaudhri’s’ opposition to Mr, eee 
Bill made it necessary to take the votes not 
of the entire audience but only of delegates. 
And when_ delegates were registered on the 
second day of. the sittings, whoever paid a 
rupee and chose to call himself a delegate 
was taken to be one. Under the circums- 
tances, the voting,. one way or the other, 
cannot be said to have much significance or 
value. - 

Even in previous sessions the election 
and registration of delegates have never 
been quite régular, as there are very few 
social reform associations in the country 
to. elect delegates. Still the practice. o: 
previous years was far better than on the 
last occasion. We think in future delegate: 
should be elected by social reform associa- 
tions, Arya Samajes, Brahmo Samayjes, anc 
public meetings of some kind or other, 
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The speech of the Chairman. of the Récep~ © “men arid impuré:theh are fotind-in'all class- 


tion Committee, Rai -; Bahadur: Debendra.-- es; and ‘itis God alone who can™‘thange a-.: 
‘Chandra ‘Ghose, was a ‘sound..pronounce- _ man’s heart and.purify. him, not-any man of, . 





























ment. We regret’ with -him’ that: -outside 
the Brahmo Samaj'theré is’almost -no“zeal. 
for. social’ reform: in Bengal. Within’ the 
| Brahmo Samaj itself the zeal for bringing, 
.about. the re-marriage of. widows” would 
“seem to have suffered some decline. We 
hope itis only temporary. .  - 

Mr. A.:Chaudhurt,- the President, having 
had no time to prepare a speech, cannot be 
blamed forthe quality of his. address, But 
we do think that inthe little that he said 
-he ought to have made a clear and: unmis- 

takeable. pronouncement on the principal 
‘topics touched upon. But this he did not 
do. For: instance, with regard to the re- 
marriage of girl-widows, the Indian Daily 
News report of his speech has the . following 
sentence: “As “regards girl-widow . re- 
marriage he-did not wish to say anything, 
because ever since he was a boy-he had 
been discussing. that subject.’ This is 
strange logic, and unexpected light-hearted- 
ness, too, about such a painful-topic as the 
condition of child widows. Moreover,. Mr, 
Chaudhuri did’ net. condescend to tell us 
what he thought on the subject even asa 
boy : and-evén if he did, we were eager to 


matured.convictions of today. -When ac- 
cepting the chair, Mr.. Chaudhuri should 
have remembered. that ‘a’‘man could not 


"We do not wish to make any remarks on 
the serio-cotiic, performance ‘of Mr. Ram- 
bhuj.Dutt Chaudhri of Lahore." 0. 
_  Bhatat Shuddhi Sabha. 
The chief object of the Sabha will be to raise ‘the 
depressed and _degenerateclasses in all parts.of India 


morally, mentaily,.socially and spirttually: and to 
make them feel that they_are human beings. 


But we cannot*but strongly condemn the 
use Of. the word  shuddhi, which means 
‘purification. . It implies that some classes’ of 
imen are pure and others are impure, and that 
these “ pure” men can ‘purify. the “impure 3” 


birth, nor créed, nor race,-“nor caste, “nor 
particular kinds of food, can make a man 
pure or impure. - It is what’’a man: thinks, 
feels, says and does, in one word, his charac- 


‘know, not. his boyish’ opinions,. but~ his. 


‘please both the orthodox:and the héterodox. | 


With his object’ we heartily sympathise. 


—all ‘which is absolutely false. ~ Neither’ 


ter, that makes him:pure or “impure.. Pure: 


mari-made ceremonies.’ We'-cannot, ‘there- | 
_ fore, allow the false and arrogant claim of 
‘any man or-men’to. the ability’.to. purify ” 
-Others, to pass unchallengéd. © “'-. “-+, .° 


Expenses at Harvard. 


In an article published ‘in this. number - 
Mr.--Har Dayal speaks of Harvard as a very 
expensive university. No doubt it 18, ‘for. 
young men of means. For others; we ex- © 
tract the following paragraphs~-from, the - 

. Official’ Register of Harvard University, ~ 
Volume V,.No. 43 :— | te 

The expenses of room, heat, and light, 117 dollars, of 
tuition and hospital service, 154, and .of ‘board, 
213, make a total of 484 dollars This “sum does not. . 
include laboratory fees, expenditure for. books; 
stationerv, or laundry, for music or thé theatre, or 

) other personal expenses. It is_ 
neither the least :nor the greatest... 
amount. which a student may _ 
reasonably expend. should circumstances demand or 
permit. It is possible, by going’a little distance from 
the College grounds, to secure lodgings at a very. low |. 
‘cost. ‘It is possible. to secure board at’ a distance _ 
from the: College for less than the average: board in 
‘Memorial Hall; and Randall .Hall -is less experisive . 
than Memorial Hall’by a dollar and.a half a week. 
On the other hand, -the private dormitories south of | 
“the “College -Yard are much more expensive than the.’ - 
College rooms and furnish a.greater- number of con- 
veniences and luxuries, while club and private-dining- 
tables are more expensive than Memorial: Hall. ie 

A ‘pamphlet entitled ‘Students’ Expenses and 
College Aids” has been published by the University, ae 
‘and will be mailed_on applications It should be 
secured by évery student whose means..are closely - 
limited. The following is the introductory paragraph 

of this pamphlet:— es, ae 

“Almost every mail 


Cost of living. 


brings to the University at least’ ’ 
one letter in which the writer asks ifthe can work his _ 
‘ way- through Harvard. It is hard to answer.such - 
= letters except.in the most general - 
way, for. whether the writer‘will — 
Students of be succéssful or not depends chiefly 
Limited Means: ~. on -his own, energy. and ability. . 
.  ..:"s The Secretary can assure the ques- . — 
‘tioner that it is possible to work one’s way through - 
..Harvard,-for there are always many self-supporting 
student§-in College, ‘and he can.also assure him that” 
the experience of many students Shows that if a-man™ | 
has \ealth; energy, -cheerfulness,’.a good preparation - 
for College -work, ‘and enough” money, in. hand or 
assured ‘for. the necessary expenses: of the first year,- . 
‘the chancés are that he will never have to turn. back, / 
A-studeat who .obtains a.géod start is almost sure to . 
find before the first .year “is. over.a..way. to ‘continue ~ _ 
hisstudies: 8% SO Ry OO ee eS 
It would-seem, then, that poor students 


Aids for 


..meeting of the Viceroy's Legislative Council, showing * 
the: ‘proportion of appointments on Rs. 500 and over | 


| 232. - 


oa 


“ean t receive eineaeeae at Harvard by. spend : 
" Ing; say, Rs. 150 a month, : 


Es “The Higher Grades of Publié. Service: , 


‘We take the following summaries of 


- eens from The Indian Daily News 


Statements * ‘were laid on the table at yesterday's 


‘held ‘by Indians and Europeans in 1919 as compared 


’ 


ange 


.-was 2,048, rose to 4,466, an increase of 2,418. 


with 1867. and- 193. ‘Taking the first named period — 


“Igto and 1867—it is interesting to note that the 


number of Européans and Eurasians in 1867, which 
In the 
former year, the number of Hindus was 99, and the 
figure for Ig10 was 782, an increase of 683. The 


position ~of Mahomedans is shown separately. From 


. 


‘this, it appears that there were only 35 Mahomedans 
‘in the public service in 1867, 


‘who held appointments 
on Rs.. 509 and over, and that this number increased to 


142 in 1910--an increase of. 107 in’ 43. years. The 


~. totals for Indians were 1 34 and 924, respectively; an 


Ancrease’ ‘of 790. 


Out of 5,390 appointments. on Rs. 500 and over in 


'- 1910, 4,466 were held by Europeans and.Eurasians, 


and 924 by Indians. 

During the period 1903—10; the number of appoint- 
ments -held by’ Europeans and Eurasians rose from 
3,254 to 4,466, an increase of 1,212, while the number 


-, of Indians. rose fram 606 to 924,an increase of 318. 
‘These are cértainly remarkable figures, and do ‘not 


seem to justify ‘the apprehension that Indians are 


going in. for all the available loaves and mango 
"fishes. ’ 


It is noteworthy that while the number of 


-_ new appointments.of Europeons and Eurasians made 
. during the period 1903—10 was slightly in excess of 
. that made during 1867—1903, the number of Indians 


so appointed actually decreased. 


The King-Emperor. on savilation and 
, education, 


“George V said : 


- The remedy for protection. from those terrible visita- 


tions of plague, ‘malaria and cholera: must be. sought. 


in the action of- the people themselves aiid their leaders 


_« in’ cordial: Go-operation with the. scientific efforts of 


_ the authorities. 


Considerable progress has been made 
by-fesearch and by the ‘study of local conditions as 
to the: cause of these scourges, but much remains to 


“be- done above all in the education’ of .the masses, 
teaching them. to understand and adopt - precautions 
_. dictated by elementary hygiene and domestig ones 


.. 7 tion for-their protection and welfare. 


Many European officials and Aneto Tadian 


: journalists: have said that in India’ ‘tthe - need ° 
of sanitation’ was prior to that of: education, 


: forgetting that.theré can‘ be. no ‘sanitation 


without universal ‘popular education. 


‘they-now listen’ to the -words: of wisdom 


which have - fallen- from the lips of their. 


instruction. 
. sity is now-a-days complete .unless it,is equipped wit 
‘teaching ‘faculties in-all the more important, branche 


forward Western science, 


a Th the course of his reply to the address 
of the Delhi Municipality, His Majesty King | 


“India the watchword of hope. - 
. ‘the signs .and stirrings. of new life:: 
-given you hope, and through better and higher Edu 
cation you will. build up higher and better-hopes. Th 


in‘ India. 


Will 


‘level. of thought, 
through education that my‘ wish ” will be fulfilled an 
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mance and king aid give up their hostility 
- to education ? One newspaper .in Bengal 


which has hobnobbed. with extremism, anc 


whose editor knelt down before His Majesty 


when he as-Prince of Wales granted him ar 
interview, has-also written in. a. somewha: 


' Anglo-Indian strain on the subjects of “sani 


tation and education, . Will it now find 1 
expedient to support universal education it 


- furtherance of the cause of. sanitation ? 


His Majesty’s reply to ‘the Address . 
of the Calcutta University, 


Of all the speeches made by the King ir 
India perhaps the most. remarkable and the 
ene uttered: with the greatest: warmth ) 


“feeling was that made in’ reply ‘to’ the~ad 
~ dress of the Calcutta University. We aeat 


it in full. - |.’ 
“IT recall with pleasure’ the occasion on. which: si 


_ years ago, I received from the‘ University of Calcutt 
‘the honorary Degree of a Doctor of. Law, and Tat 


glad to have an opportunity to-day-of showing m 
deep and. earnest interest in the higher education 
India. It isto the Universities of India that I loo 
to assist in that.gradual union arid fusion of’ the cultur 
and aspiration of Europeans and Indians’ on whic 


. the future well-being of India so-gréatly depends. 
,have watched with sympathy the measures that fror 
“time.to time have been taken” by the ’ Universities c 


India to extend the scope--and raise. the standards c 
‘Much remains to be done, ‘Ne Univer 


of the sciences and the arts, and unless ‘it. provide 
ample opportunities - for reséarch. ‘You have’ to cor 
serve the ancient learning and simultaneously to pus 
You have’ also to build x4 
character, without which learning is of little valuc 
You say that you recognise your-great responsibilitie: 


‘I bid you God speed in the work that is before yot 
Let .your ideals be high and" your efforts to- pursu 
‘them BneeaUie and,. 


under Providence, ‘you wi 
succeed. . 

' Six years ‘ago “I sent. Ton ‘England. to India 
message of sympathy, To- -day in India I give t 
-On evéry side I trac 


Education ha 


anhouncemet was made “at: Delhi by my comman 
that my Governor-General i in Council will allot, larg 
sums’ for the expansion and improvement of educatio 
Itis my wish that. there may be sprea 
over the land a-net-work of schools -and ‘college: 


‘from which ‘will go forth loyal and ‘manly “and usefi 


citizens ‘able ‘to. hold their 6wn’in industries and agr' 
culture and all the vocations in life. “And it ,is -m 


wish; that ‘the-homes of my Indian subjects may b 


brightened and.their labour sweetened: ‘by the ‘sprea 
of knowledge‘with‘all that follows in thé train; a_highe 
‘of comfort," and of health. It : 


”~ 


: ~ 
- 
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“the. cause vor education i in India will ever ben very. lose 4 


- to my heart. Bes 


“It is gratif ying. to me to: be ‘agoured “of your: ‘aie: a 


“tion: fo myself, and: to. .my- House,’ of your desire. to 
i - strengthen, the bonds of union - between Great Britain: 
, -and-India, and of your appreciation of the ‘advantages 
which you enjoy under. British Rule. : I thank you i 
* “your. loyal and: dutiful address.” ; aa Na: 
As, the British servants and representatives - 
_ of the King and ‘non-official’ Anglo-Indians 
‘in general. are naturally expected to be not 
~ less, loyal to their King (as being of the same 
~race.and: country as they) than His Majesty’s 
Indian subjects, they are bound in loyalty 
and lawful obedience to prove by their con- 
"duct thecr “ deep and earnest. interest’ in the 
- higher’ education of India.”’’ Many of .them 
“have hitherto shown undisguised hostility. to. 
“ higher‘education: and most have been at best. 
‘indifferent. . 
: example - ‘of Joyalty and. servant-like obe-. 
_,dience, may.it not be hoped that henceforth 
they" will, all change their. attitude ?. Persis-. 
. tence... “their previous: habitual attitude 
would now argue disloyalty. “~ * > ° 


His’ Majesty has said: “And it is. my wish, 
that the: homes: of. my Indian subjects may 
be brightened. and.their labour sweetened by 

the spread of" ‘knowledge “with all that | 

follows, in ‘the. train, a. ‘higher. level of 

thought, of comfort, and of health, It is 

through education ‘that my wish will ‘be: 
fulfilléd and. the. cause of education An. India 
~ will ever-be very | close to my’ heart.’3." This 
_can have. only one méaning,—that the King 
iS unequivocally iv favour of the education 
of all his subjects ; he has-no. fear, as many 
of'his British. servants “have,. that. popular 
education will foment sedition. Now, :as 
the. King isin: favor’ of .popular universal 
education,. we hope;. for the sake of loyalty, 
' those” who claim to. -be :more loyal | than 
“the agitators ” ‘will ‘support and further 
the cause of popular-education, ‘.In. the first, . 
place, the Calcutta University, which some- 
time ago. declared itsélf against: the’ ‘spend-. 
-ing of more money.on elementary education, - 
should, at. least for the sake of giving an air, 
Of consistency and sincerity ‘to its, own ‘loyal 
Address to’ ° the’. King,’ . now’ .revisé’ “its. 
judgment, In thé second place, the. Euro- 
_pean - Civilians’ and |-other.” Anglo-Indians - 
who have’ declated themselves: 
universal elementary. education, ‘should now: 
‘teach us a. practical. lesson’ in loyalty ‘by: 
withdrawing their objections. _ Inthe. third | 























In..order. to. set to Indians an - 
OMANLY.” 


' the educated’ class;. aré -loyal.- 


with the gifts. of Géd, 
different wath. human giving. ‘Queen- Victoria | 
. gave 
as: Britishers, . in the: Proclamation. which - 


‘against | 


“ages 


pone oy landholders. whe? an: hae n=” 
" gratitude, will .not ‘themselves; ‘educate’ OF... 
‘allow others. to’ educate: the: peasants: whose: 
_ labour makes them - fat, those’ ‘landholders,’ 


_ who profess and. claim. to be.‘more loyal 
than the agitating middle class, should now. 


cease to trot out the ‘shameless: plea that. 
elementary -education will <diniinish the. 
supply: of menials, should, in ‘one ‘word, ifs 
they do not want to prove themselves diss. 


- 
* 


- loyal, go in: whole-heartedly for’ elementary” 


education forall. —- ve 
His Majesty. has.said: “It is “my: wish 
that there ‘may be spread over the: Jand*) 


‘a net-work of schools and colleges, from 
which will go forth loyal and manly. and 
useful citizens able, to -hold.their. own in! 
“andustries 


and 
vocations in 


agriculture and.‘all = the! 
life.” Mark -the: word” 
. His Majesty has certainly formied- 
the impression that- the people, including 
‘He. wishes. ° 
them to be both loyal and’ manly ; there” 
is, in his opinion, no natural -opposition. .. 
between loyalty and--maniliness.. May, we, * 


‘therefore, hope’ that henceforth’ any: signs *. 


of manliness, either physical.-or moral, will . 
riot be connected:- by. any ' member - ‘of: the. . 
Police or the Executive with’: disloyalty,” 
ag its cause or invariable concomitant’? 
In any case, let the people be manly.’ 

His Majesty has also no doubt abou the. 
capacity of our youth, if:properly- educated, | 
“to hold their own in. industries. and. agriz * 
culture and.all the vocations in- life.” Let 
our young men justify the King’s belief.~ 

We have one concluding. -word of. request 
to our countrymen. God.has endowed man.” 
with inexhaustible material and immate rial:.. 


wealth. But this wealth does not come of its ~ 
- self to the idle.: It isthe heritage of the indus,” 
' ttious, the. courageous, the hopeful andthe * 


“enterprising. Seeing - -that: such ‘is the caisé 
‘the: law’ éannot:bé- 
Indians’ the same . “political. . status : 
she, issued after the’: fearfully: ‘anxious’ days” 
of ‘the: ‘Mutiny. But. the- ‘Hopes based on. 
the Proclamation ‘still’ remain largely. uns 
fulfilled... For that; our own® supineness: 18 -. 


vmuch to blame ;. and: the: partial fulfilment- 


cthereof which: stands’ ‘to’-the credit-of the: 
Government is due.to the workers in our 
ranks. Similarly, if the ‘words ‘of hope. of 


CR coe 3 - 4 
- . Se ce fe 


tay ~ 


pay Goer to peas faa we. yee 
Tf they “only dull - ug’ to - 
“sleep, in the indolent and-fond’ fancy: that. 


- bé up.and- ‘doing: 


"henceforth ‘all will be- right, it wall ‘only 
‘prove that these’ words. were ‘addresséd to 
“unworthy ears... Be up and doing, therefore, 
- and rest not until you -have. got from_ the 
servants of the Crown what the Crown has 
~ repeatedly - promised... There is no help 
‘Without. self-help. Stand. ‘firmly on your 
own legs therefore. ‘The King has done his 
“part as seemed to. him: Poe let the people 
~ do theirs: - 


As for éducatian the additional annual - 


~ grant of 5°. lakhs comes to only one pice 
per head per annum. It is evident, therefore, 


that. we must spend much more ourselves . 


and ‘make the ‘Government’ spend much 
‘more before the midnight -darkness which 
" envelopés India éan be even partially dis- 
, pelled, 


: - His Majesty’ s F arewell. 
‘In- bidding “farewell to the people of 
“Bengal, King George said :— _ 


“In bidding you farewell, the Queen- -Empress and I 
~ fervently pray that all my subjects i in Bengal of what- 
‘ever race or creed, united by the ties of sympathy and 


- brotherly love, may, under Divine guidance, ever - 


“strive towards the advancement of their.common 
happiness, contentment and general well-being. 

_ Similarly i in mombey his panne words 
ower; 


Ttig a-matter of intense Maatistaction to me to realise 
hee all classes and creeds have joined together in the. 


“ true-hearted weléome which has been so’ universally . 


“accorded tous. ‘Is it not possible that the same unity. 
_.and ‘concord may for the future govern. the daily rela~ 
‘tions of their private and public life? The attainment 
of this would indeed be tousa happy outcome of our 
vvisit to India: 


It is ‘clear, then; that if is His Majesty’s 


i ecife ‘that “the people of India, whatever- 


their race or creed, should bé - ue united ’ by 
the ties of. sympathy and brotherly love,” 

: and should ‘live’ in.-‘'Uniry’ and Concord.” 
The King’s servants in.. India should: not,: 
'. therefore, do “anything which may destroy, 


‘or prevent or ‘hinder the’ growth of; this. - 
We say this because . 
“in his despatch. on the‘transfer ‘of the capital 


‘unity, and con¢ord.” 


-to Delhi‘ and the fe-partition of. Bengal, 
His Excellency Lord Hardirige admits -that 


‘Lord ‘Curzon’s~ Partition: of Bengal was a : 
relations between | 


cause of the . strained 
Hindu and Musalman: Bengalis. < - 
The Musalmans claim to be more loyal 
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Government. 
‘pute these Musalman “claims, 


_cularly:in Kathiawar. 
there, particularly _ 
‘and cattle. 


‘little, and there is tieed of ‘help. from all 
parts of India. 


‘sufferers. - 
. to -the Servants of India Sociéty, Poona, or 
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ae. : 


ee the_ ‘Hinds: + ‘$0. ‘tiuch: SO, ak sehen 
. Hindu papers 
Turkey and. Persia, one Musalman paper 
_ said that. these expressions: of Hindu sy.m- 


expressed | ‘sympathy with 


pathy were meant to wile away the. Musal- 
mans from their, loyalty to. the British: 
It is not our business. to dis- 


What we 


say to thems, “As you are more loyal, 


-you 6ught to show greater zeal..in seeking 


to promote unity and concord with all non- 


.Musalman. communities .in ce as: ‘His: 


Majesty has desired,” 


London — Fund. - 


We are very glad to learn that the Begum’ 
of Bhopal. has given £7,000 to the -London 
Mosque Fund on condition that a hostel for 
Moslem students is-attachcd to. the Mosque. 
What a blessed thing it would be 1f in some 
of the -principal. centres of» education in, 
foreign, lands, -we could establish hostels for" 
students of different: Indian: creeds where, 
they coe have very cheap board ane lodg- 


. ing. 


Hindu Settlers in Ganade. 


' The Executive Cominittee'of the Tradés 
and Labour Congress of Canada’ has’ sub- 


- mitted to the Premier and the Minister of 


Labour, resolutions with a view to permit- 


ting the entry of the ‘wives’ and children of 


Hindu settlers. Tt is to be hoped that these 
resolutions will have theif desired effect on 
the Canadian Government... - 8, Hae 
Famine in Gujarat. - °° 
Our readers. are aware that there is famine 
raging in some’ parts of Gujarat and: parti- 
It is a scarcity of 
water, fodder, grain and money. The people 
‘the-.Jains, are trying 
their very. best to relieve as much as possible 
the sufferings . of the famine-stricken. people 
Still what’ they can do is very 


We do hope-our-readers,_ to, 
whatever part of India, or. to.whatever race 


“or creed they. may, belong, will contribute. 


what. they. can to relieve the misery of the 
They: may send their ‘donations 


they may make. remittances to: the Editor 


‘of this Review, who will acknowledge all 
. help i in its pages and. forward the same to 
“the proper persons. a aes 
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Change of Capital’ and Consequent 
Changes. 


- The transfer of the capital to Delhi will- 


involve a capital expenditure of.6. crores .of 
rupees according - to’ the official estimate. 
The non-officialestimate has been as large 
as 24 crores. “Previous. to the Partition of 


Bengal there was one .Lieutenant-Governor’ 


for the Lower Provincés and a Chief Com- 
missioner: for Assam. The Partition in- 
credsed our recurring expenses by creating 
two Lieutenant-Governors with their Secre- 
tariats, Q&c., for the same areas, besides 
expenditure of largé sums in building a 
capital at Dacca. The re-partition of 
Bengal will be still more expensive,.as in 
the place of two Lieutenant-Governors, 
theré will be.one.Governor, one Lieutenant- 
Governor: ‘anid * orfe Chief Commissioner. 
Besides this two new capitals-will-have to 
.be built for Behar, Orissa and - Chota- 
Nagpur, namely, an ordinary capital and 
a summer capital. 
increased expenditure, the people get much 
better administration’ than before, the 
changes -willt only produce dissatisfaction. 
As the King has not conferred on:the people 


any political rights, they are entitled to’ 


expect that the changes will be a real 
boon, - The people of Behar, Orissa and 
Chota Nagpur. will not be satisfied unless 


a great impetus be given to education, in| 


those provinces, and that means expense. - . 
| is said that: from next cold weather, 
Me Viceroy will spend about a month in 
Calcutta. That may bea solace to society 
people and some European shopkeepers. 


-But ag the capital has been definitely re- 


moved to Delhi,..what is the good of 
spending the people’s money in a journey 
to and from and a short sojourn in Calcutta 
for the satisfactién of an infinitesimal 
portion of the. population? If it° conduced 
to improved® administration, . the extra 
‘expense might not be grudged ; but it is 
not pretended that it would. 


Probable floss of revenue of Calcutta 
.. Municipality. 


It is. fiousht that owing to. the removal 
to Delhi of the Imperial Government offices, 
the Calcutta Municipality may lose more 
than three lakhs of its annual income. But 
we think that as these office. buildings will 
not be demolished, they are sure to be 


“ occupied ” by: 
'-* offices, or by -some “Railway - -Company | or * 
Commercial houses; and these will -pay.the - 


the wishes of tts inhabitants. 


Unless for this greatly. 


some Bengal’. ‘Government 


taxes, ‘Should. this: not. be’ the - case,- the - 
Government of India. would” be justly ex- 


pected to make good the loss of. revenue, - 
Increased taxation. to meet the loss,’ af: Any, : 
- would create great discontent. 


Readjustment. of Boundaries,” Oe 


The question of the inclusion or otherwise a 
of some border districts or parts of districts. 
ine Bengal ‘is being. discussed with some 
warmth of feeling. .We have nothing new — 
to say on this subject.. If in-any of: these 
places, Bengali be the prevatling language,. 
or; if the court: language . be Bengali, .. 
it should be included in Bengal, 
we do not-wish it .to be. included - against ~ 
‘Tt may be-that_ 
the language of Bhagalpur is not” Hindi, 
that. it' is different from that of the rest of | 
Behar; but that is not the question at issue. 
Is the language Bengali or~nét? Of course, © 
it is not Bengali; so we have no claim to ‘it.’ 

‘It has been said that unless Manbhum, | 
the Sonthal Parganas, &c., be included in | 
Bengal, it would be a province consisting . 
for the most part, of ‘unhealthy districts 3 


and- that for this reason, the. British Civili- | 


ans, and even’ the Indian: Deputy Magis- . 
trates have expressed a-desire hat they’ may | 
be posted to Behar, Orissa’ and’ Chota- - 
Nagpur. This question- does not -much. 
concern us- non-officials.’ For whether 


Deoghar or Giridih be in Bengal or Behar, 


we shall be equally able to go there for 
a change. It is the officials who will ‘have — 
to take leave before they are able to goo 
to a healthy place. It maybe said that | 

their frequent leave-taking and more or less 
chronic ill-health will affect the administra- * 
tion-prejuditially. But this very fact may °. 
bring about a very desirable result ; it is, that 
the Government of Bengal may be obliged: 


‘to pay: greater attention to the sanitation 


of Bengal Proper than it has hitherto. done. 


‘When there would be no escape from mala-' 


rial Dengal except’ by resignation, there 


‘might be a ‘serious. disposition to fight — 


malaria. Again, it may be said, that the best 
civilians would fight shy of Bengal. But how 
can it be known beforehand who are the. 


. best? Those who occupy the highest places i in 
the competitive examination are not neces- 


.Othérwise © 
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.»-sarily the best. 
~ ally served for some time that their quality — 
: ‘and 


a 


- 


It is after they have actu- 


character as.administrators can be 
determined. 
‘Hans would not serve in Bengal, Bengalis 
themselves would gladly manage. the affairs 
of their’ province. 


Punjab Pleaders and Muktears.” 


The Judges of thé Chief Court’ at Lahore 
~have-decided that in future thé admission of 
.. graduates to be pleaders of the secorid grade 


~ shall be regulated according to the numeri- | 
The. 
“numbers to -be admittedeach year will be. . 
- announced. three years, ahead. 
- IQi4: only thirty men, who pass the highest, 


-cal- requirements of” the ‘province. 


For the year 


in the Bachelor 2 Laws examination will 
“be ‘adimitted - 
- Judges of the Chief Court have decided that 
they’ will admit no person as Muktears after 
December st. We-do not think this 
method ‘of limiting, the number. of ‘legal 
‘practitioners is either’ necessary’ or: justifi- 
'- able. 


- become the best practising lawyers. Many 


‘-who pass without any distinction become . 


- ‘leading figures in the bar. Why then shut 
_.them out ‘in. this _ arbitrary fashion? Too 
_many pleaders may’ be inconvenient, but 


“they ensure cheap legal help to litigants. 


There are hundreds -of briefless: barristers- in 
England, but. we have not heard’ of any 


| poe to limit their number. 


_ The School at Santiniketan, Bolpur. 


The Bengalee has published what is al- 
leged to be a circular issued by the Director 
of Public Instruction, E. B. and Assam, in 
which the Brahmavidyalaya at Santinike- 
“tan, -Bolpur,. is condemned as “altogether 


And after all if British Crvi-’ 


‘That would not. be -a 
very calamitous. thing. © | 


thinking persons. 


o :the-“pleadership. The 


It is not the-case that those who -namiely, 


. pass highest in law examinations genérally 


“unexceptionable 
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‘unsuitable for the education of the sons of 


Government servants.” Government servants 


-in that province are, therefore, asked, in 


threatening language, not’ to send their boys 


there, or, if already. sent, t6° withdraw them . 


thence ; as the circular’. “says that otherwise 
the. future of the boys will,bé prejudicially 


—affected.. .We had heard of -the existence of 
_ such.a circulat, but cannot say whether it 1s 


the.one now published. [fit be, we un- 


hesitatingly say that the Ditector.has been 
grievously misled, and has sought to injure- 
an institution which deserves whole-hearted 


encouragement at.the hands of all right- 
: We-have’ no.: desire to 
make invidious comparisons‘or ‘to be-unjust 
to‘other schools ; but having spent the best 


part of our life in. educating boys, we say 
- without. reserve that, the: “school* ‘ati Santi- 


niketan.is the best we know ‘of from: the 
physical, ‘moral and intellectual points of ; 
view. We speak from intimate knowledge* 


.and as the guardian of one of its students. 
In one ‘respect ‘alone .we have some doubt 


regarding the ideal’ character of the school, 
the. entire dissociation’ ‘of its 
teachers and students from the ‘political life 


of. the country. But if it be a™:defect, it 
shares it with all 
“country. Still, if possible,. we «should like 


other schools in Ge 


td. see Civics taught speciicaly) in this, and 


: all other schools. 


We think it the duty of all the edardiads of 
its students to -bear witness publicly to its: 
and excellent - character“ 
It is a unique institution and. guardians can | 
bear testimony to its elevating influence on 
the characters of even the most unpromising 
of its recruits. It was founded in pursuance 


of the wishes of ‘and conducted on lines 


appoved by Maharshi Debendranath Tagore. 
That should set all doubts at rest regard-. 


.. ng its high spiritual aim and character. - 
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INDIA’S EPIC 


(From the Bengali of Ravindranath Tagore.) 


\ ENERALLY speaking’ poetry may be 
: divided into two classes: some of 
them are the individual utterances of 
their authors, others breathe the voice of a 
atee community. 

By: ‘the’ individual utterance of a poet’ 
we do not mean that the work is not intell- 
gible to other men,’ for then it would be 
mere raving. The phrase means ‘that the 
peculiar genius of the poet expresses the 
eternal sentiments and heart’s secrets of 
| univetsal Humanity through ‘the medium of 
his personal joys and sorrows, his fancies, 
and his life’s experiences. 

Another class of poets reveal . through 

their compositions the feelings and experi- 
ences of an entire country or age, and make 

them the eternal property of Man. These 
are the master-poets (mahd-kavi.) he 

Muse of a whole country or race speaks 

through them. Such a master poet’s work 

does. not look like the composition of any 
particular individual. 
tallest forest tree out of the deep bowels of 
the country and spreads its sheltering shade 
over the land of its origin. In Kalidas’s 

Sakuntala and Kumar-sambhav we see their 

a uthor’s peculiar skill of hand. ‘But the 

amayan and ‘the Mahabharat seem to be 

India’s, like the Ganges and-the Himalayas; 

their authors, Vyas and Valmiki, seem to 

ave been set up for show only. 
In truth Vyas and Valmiki were not the 

ames of any ‘real men;. they are names 

iven at’ a guess. These two vast works, 



















It springs like the | 


these two epics which embrace all India,— 
have lost the namies of their authors; the 
poet has been completely hidden by his own 
poem! 

What the Ramayan. and the Mahabharat 
are to us, the Ilzad was to Ancient Greece. 
It was born and seated in the heart of the 
entire Greek world. . The poet Hoimer 
merely gave voice to his country and. age. 
Like a fountain his speech gushed. out of 
the deep secret heart of his country and 
flooded it for ever. 

No modern poem has this universality. 
Milton’s Paradise Lost has no doubt much 
sublimity of style, glory of metre, and 
depth of sentiment; but it is not the pro- 
perty of his whole country; it is only a 
treasure for the library. 

Hence we must regard the few ancient 
epics as a class apart. They were large- 
limbed like the gods and Titans of old; 
their breed is now extinct. 

The ancient Aryan civilisation flowed in 
two streams,—-into Europe and India. In 
each of these lands two great epics have 
preserved the message and music of that 
civilisation. 

As a foreigner, 1 cannot say for certain 
whether Greece has succeeded in expressing 
her entire genius in her twoepics. But | 
am sure that India has left no part of herself 

unembodied in the Ramayan and the Maha- 
bharat. 
~ Hence it is, that centuries have rolled on, 
but the Ramayan and the Mahabharat have 
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flowed through India with undiminished 
‘volume. They are read daily in every 
village, in every house,—as welcome in the 
grocer’s shop as in the royal palace. Blessed 
are the two poets whose (true) names have 
been lost in the vast wilderness of Time, 
but whose words still flow, carrying a 
copious steam of strength and peace to the 
doors of millions of ‘men and women, and 
fertilising the heart of modern India with 
the rich loam incessantly brought down from 
hundreds of past centuries. a. 

Therefore, it will not be correct to call the 
Ramayan.and the Mahabharat epics only ; 
they are histories, too;—not the history of 
incidents, which concerns a particular age 
_only, but the eternal history of India.. Other 
histories change with the passage of time, 
but this history has suffered no change. ‘The 
history of what has been the object of India’s 
devoted endeavour, India’s adoration, and 
India’s resolve, is seated ‘on the throne of 
eternity in the palace of these two vast epics. 

Hence the criticism of the Ramayan and 
the Mahabharat must follaw a different 
standard from that employed in appraising 
other poems. It is not enough to judge 
whether Ram’s character was noble or base, 
whether Lakshman’s conduct charms the 
critic or not.. The critic must pause in 
reverence and judge how the entire land of 
India through many thousand years has re- 
garded these works. — 

In the present case we must. humbly find 
out the message that India speaks in the 
Ramayan, the ideal that India recognises as 
great in this epic. It is a popular notion that 
only a heroic poem can bean epic. The reason 
is that in every country and age where mar- 
tial greatness has been honoured most, the 
national epic ‘has’ naturally been pre- 
dominantly heroic.’ True, ‘there is.plenty of 
fighting in the Ramayan; true, Ram isa 
hero of extraordinary strength; but the 
heroic is not the predominant spirit in this 
epic. The Ramayan does not proclaim the 
glory of physical prowess,—its main theme 
is not the description of battles. 

Nor is it true that it is an epic only des- 
criptive of the exploits of a certain incarna- 
tion of the Deity. Scholars will show. that 
Ram was. not an avatar but. a human 
personality to Valmiki. Here I may briefly 
say this that if the poet had-described a god 
instead of @ man in the Ramayan, it would 
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have lessened the greatness of his work, 
it would have taken away from its merits 
as a poem. Ram’s character is glorious only 
because it is human. Ss. & 7 
The Ramyan is the story of that combi- 
nation of all noble qualities which Valmiki 
sought for in the hero worthy ‘of-his epic, 
and which Narad discovered in the person 
of Ram, the perfect MAN, after failing to 
find it in the gods. (Balkanda, Canto r). In 
the Ramayan no god has’ dwarfed’ himself 
into an incarnation; only a man has raised 
himself to the Godhead by his inner great- 
ness. The poet of India wrote his epic to 
set up the supreme ideal for men.’: And from 
his day Indian readers have béen eagerly 
reading this description of the ideal human 
character os . 
The chief peculiarity of ‘the Ramayan 1s 
that it has shown the story of a household 
ina superlative form. The tie cise 
law (dharma), the bond of affection, between 
father and. son, brother and brother; . wife 
and husband,—has been ‘raised to, sucha 
transcendental height in the Ramayan, as 
to make it easily a fit theme-for an epic. 
We often see that what gives life arid move- 
ment to other epics is conquest of’ king- 
doms, destruction of foemen, the fierce clash 
between two strong and antagonistic parties. 
But the greatness of the Ramayan doés not 
depend: on the war between Ram. - and 
Ravan; that war is only a device. for set- 
ting off-the splendour of the conjugal love 
between Ram -and Sita. The Ramayah 
only. shows the extreme: point which. a ‘son’s 
loyalty to his father, a brother’s sacrifice 
for another’ brother, a wife’s faith. to her 
husband, and a king’s duty to his subjects, 
can reach. In the epic of no other land 
have.such predominantly domestic relations 
of individuals been deemed a fit subject of 
treatment.) ° es igh aoa: ates 
This ‘fact tells us of.the character not of 
the poet only but ‘of India too.. -From this 
we-'can, realise how great. the -homie and 
domestic duties' are-to:India. This epic 
clearly proves the high estimation in which 
the householder’s life (garhasthya.ashram) 
was held in our land. The houséholder’s 
life was not meant for our own happiness or 
comfort; it held the whole fabric-of society 
together and developed the true manhood of 


‘the people. The household was: thé founda- 


tion of the. Aryan sociéty of India ; and the 


cs 
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Ramayan is.the epic ‘of ae household: The | -quest, ‘it. isnot -political- geal but the. 
Ramayan has thrown this domestic life into * -‘peace-imbrued domestic-life that the -Rama- 
adversity. and imparted a peculiar glory to~yan has seated “on the throne of heroic © 
it by placing it amidst the sufferings. of”. strength, after giving 1t the coronation- bath . 
exile in the forest.’ _ The rude. shoek of the . wot. tender tears,  -- 
¥ oe cA foreign critic has ead: that the characters 
ae Te a ay ae & desciibed | in the Ramayan are supernatural, 

~My. ‘réply /4is,--r1t is a: question of tempera- . 

“ment; what appears “supernatural to | the - 

. “people. of -a certain character, appears as.. 
BE} ~- -quite natural to a race of a AiBecent | 
«hHaracter. India has never. detected any - 
- "3 supernatural exaggeration in the Ramayan. | 
m...-A thousand. years have proved that in no _| 
part “has: the story of: the® Ramayan ‘ever : 
? appeared * hy pérbolical to India. “This story | 

has not only given instruction to all ages 

and all ranks of India, it has given them 
delight; they have not only placed it on 
their heads (in reverence), but have ‘also 
enshrined it in their hearts; it is not merely 

@ scripture to them, it is their romance. 

It would never have been- possible for 
Ram to be at once human and divine to us, 
it would never have been. possible for the 
Ramayan to win our reverence and delight 
at the same timé,—if the poetry of this 
epic had been to India a thing of a far-off 
realm of fancy, and nof’something included: 
within the bounds of our society. 

If a foreign critic, judging by the sandaca 
of the epics of his land, calls such a poem 
unnatural,—it only makes a peculiarity of 
India’s genius the clearer by contrast with 
that of his country. In the Ramayan India 
has got what she craves for. In the Rama- 
yan’s simple anushtup rhythm the heart of 
India has been beating uO} thousands of 
years. 

Keader, look not upon Valmiki’s life of 
Ram as a mere poet’s creation; know it as 
INDIA’S Ramayan; for then only will you 
be able to understand India truly through the 
Remayan, and that epic truly through India. | 
Remember that India wanted to hear not 
a historical tale of (national) achievement, : 
but the ideal character.of the full man, and: 
this she has been hearing (in the epic) with 
ceaseless delight even to our day. 

India has a passionate craving for FULNESS: 
corispiracy of Kaikeyi and Mantharashatters She has never despised or doubted it as 
the royal-house of Ayodhy4, but still, in beyond objective reality. She has admitted | 
spite of it, the Ramayan proclaims hie in- it as truth indeed, and in it only has she 
vincible Gimness: of domestic life. It is found delight.. By ; inspiring and gratifying - 

“not physical prowess, it is not’lust of con- this thirst for fulness, the author of the 


4 





oe Ram and Lakshman in the Panchavati-Forest. 
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The slaying of the Magic Deer and the Ravishment of Sita. 
the © 


” 


Ramayan’ has conquered 
devoted heart of India. 


for’ ever 


The race that’ adores partial truth, that 


pursues material truth with tireless energy, 
that regards poetry as the mirror of Nature, 
such a race is achieving many things in 
the world; it is. peculiarly successful; the 
whole homan kind is indebted toit. But, 
on the other hand, those who have said, 
“The Great (Bhumé) i is the only happiness: 
the nature of the Great is the only proper 
object of inquiry,’ ’—those who have direct- 
ed their devotion ‘to realise the beauty of 
all parts, the harrnony ofall conflicts, amidst 
the fulness of MA TURITY ; debt, 
too, the world can never repay. 
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If. their 


memory is lost, if their teaching «is -for- 
gotten, then human civilisdtion, oppressed 
and withering in the close and polluted 
atmosphere of its dusty, smoky, densely — 
crowded factory, will die inch. by inch, 
The ‘Ramayan is ever showing us a. picture 
of those (ancients) who thirsted for the nectar 
of the FULL, the UNDIVIDED. If we 


can preserve our simple reverence and 


-hearty homage for the brotherliness, love’ 


of truth, wifely devotion, servant's loyalty. 
depicted in its pages, then the pure breeze 
of the Great Outer Ocean will make its way 
through the windows of our: ee es 


JADUNATH SARKAR.. 
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By THE Sister Nivepira. | — 


ae I. 

NDIA as she isis a problem which can 
only be read by the light of Indian 
history. Only by a gradual and loving 

study of how she came to be, can we grow 
to understand what our country actually 
is: what the intention of her evolution, and 


“what her sleeping potentiality may be. 
We -are often ‘told that Indian literature. 
It is said that the’ 


includes no_ histories. 
Rajatarangini in Kashmir, the Dipaw.rmsa 
and Mahawamsa i in Ceylon, - and the records 


discuss the question, 


made after their accession to power by the 
Mohammeédans are the only real works of 
history which -she possesses. Even if this. 
be true~and we shall be better able to 
in- ~a--generation-- or 
two—we must remember that India herself 
is the master-document in this kind. The 
country is her own record. She is the 
history that we must learn to read. . There » 
are those who say that history as a form of . 
literature can never survive the loss... of 
political power, and that this is the reason 
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why India has. not more works of an accu- 
rate and. dynastic character. Those. who 
urge ‘this, believe that at each new epoch 
in her history vast numbers of chronicles 
belonging tothe past have been destroyed. 
Maybe. On the other hand, we may 
find in ‘our family pedigrees the counterpart 
and. compensation for this feature of other 
‘national ‘literatures. The little band > of 
devoted scholars who are already at work 
on the history éf Bengal tell us that, their 
great trouble «is to- keep pace with “their 
material. “It pours in upon them’ day ‘after 
day. The difficulty. is. to - keep today’s 
opinion.so flujd and receptive that it shall 
not conflict. with, or be antagonistic to, 
to-morrow’s added knowledge. There may 
not at the mqmént be in’ our inheritance 
from the past many formal works of history. 
But: perhaps the swimmer, who knows the joy 
ofthe plunge ‘into deep waters and strong 
urrents, is glad. Such minds feel that they 

























f history, and are thankful indeed that this 
as been left for them to do. ° ‘ 

It will- be from: amongst the records of 
ome and family-life, that light will be 
shed upon the complete history of Bengal. 
t will be by searching into caste-origins, 
and tribal traditions that real data will 


f ‘processes:- My friend Babu ° Dinesh 
thunder Sen, says. that he .,believes, 
rom a study, of pedigrees, that an_over- 
xhelming proportion’ of the higher-caste 
amilies of Bengal: came from Magadha. If 
O, it 18 necessary to’ assume that there was 
t a.certain titne, a wholesale évacuation of 
agadha. This would agree so well with 
he facts of ‘history—the » removal of the 
apital- to Gour, on ‘the ‘destruction of 
ataliputra, and the- immense cultural 
otentiality of the Bengali people,—that 
he suggestion cannot fail.to form a domi- 
ant note in subsequent research. This ‘re- 


juctive character. Thatistosay, it will pro- 
ed by the accumulation of particulars. This 


‘may be said ‘that -so arduous and so 
vind: is it, 


ntoif. Yet as an’ 
nquestionable. 


ideal,. 


ave abundance of material for the “writing 


»e gathered for estimating the antiquity 


earch will for some time be of a deeply i In- . 


rocess is the ideal of; modern science, and. 


gainst the natural appetite of: the human. 
that few there be’ that- attain: 
its greatness 1s: 
Cénclasions. reached “ by. 
reful. gathering of'.facts without “bias: 
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towards one or ‘reaction’ against another 
theory, are incontrovertible. .For this reason 
anyone who can bring ‘forward -one fact out 
of the far past, however private or circums- 
cribed may seém its significance, so. ‘long 


-as it is unknown and ceftain, is doing.a 


service to historians. “For progress must for 
some time depend upon this accumulation. 
We must investigate the elements, in’ order 
to come at true concepts of the whole. 
When we have reached a new fact, the. 
next effort should be to relate it to known 
central events. ‘We know for instance ‘that 
capitals changed in Bengal from Patali- 
putra to Gour, and’ from Gour to Vikram-. 
pore. These transitions could “not take ° 
place without immense’ social consequences. 
The ruins of -Behar mark the long struggle 
of Bengal against invasion. . This fact :be- 
longs * ‘to her military history. But another 
record is' found in hér industrial develop- 
ment. The transfer ‘of government from 
the. old Hindu centre: of -Vikrampore ‘to 
the Mohammedan ° capitals of Dacca ‘and 
Murshidabad, meant, in its turn, great 
changes in the direction of arts and crafts,” | 
It would bé marked’ by new tendencies in 
the matter of taste, the old artistic power 
exerting itself‘to meet new standards. We: 
must accustom ourselves to the psychologi-' 
cal analysis of ornament, and the historical 
arid geographical placing of works of art, 
in ‘order to understand the immense in- 
fluence of great political’ events upon pri- 
vate life and interests. Architecture, music, 
and poetry, are things ‘higher than - the. 
concrete industrial crafts of home and: 
household . life, yet ‘marked, no less surély, 
with the era’ to which they: belong. By 
learning to refer everything to its own time, 
and to the state of mind that gave it-Lirth, 
we build up in ourselves a wonderful readi- 


' ness for the graver and more serious aspects’ 


of history. We learn, too, that lesson which 
botanists, zoologists, and geologists, have: 
had during the last century to learn and 
teach, namely, that things which are found 
together may have taken wide distances 
of space and time to produce.. The poems: 
of Vidyapati and‘ Ram. Mohun Roy ‘may’ 
stand side by sidé in our hymn-books, but 
what travail of the human spirit lies be- ~ 
tweén the making of the two! In ages of 
normal growth a new mode, in building, 
or’ graving;' or ‘thinking, is born but oe 
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and goes much: deepér than swe can imagine. 
in these degenerate ‘days of trumpery and- 
No one who has been tn, 


passing fashions. 
the Fort of Agra, and- noted the styles; of 
using black-and white: marble against. red 
sandstone, 
Akbar, Jehangir, and Shah Jehan, could 
afterwards make a-‘mistake as to .which of 
these a particular pattern must be assigned 


to. The designs appear side by side at 


Agra, yet it took three reigns to make them 
possible.. " 

The year as we go through It, constitutes 
another kind of historical record. -The 
festivals of-the old village life which. follow 
each other in such quick and delightful 


succession throughout the twelve or thir- 


teen moons of the solar year, are not all 
effects of some single cause. On the con- 
trary, the Car-festival of July hails from 
Buddhism, and has the great metropolis of 
‘its -observance at Puri on the Orissan 
coast.: But Janmashtami- belongs ‘to the 
Vaishnavism of Krishna, and turns’ our 


eyes In a very different direction, to Mathura 


and, Brindavan.. The -Dewali-Puja, again, 
connects us on the one side with the famous 
Japanese Feast of Lanterns, and on, the 
other with Latin and Celtic anniversaries 
of the souls of the dead. How different 
are ‘the thought-worlds out of which spring 
inspirations so. various, as all these! How 
long a period must each have had, in order 


to win its present depth-.and extent of. 


influence! The very year as it passes, then, 


is a record of the changing ideas that have. 


swept in succession across the Indian mind. 
It is a characteristic of India that almost 
every great outstanding thought. and doc- 
trineé has somewhere or 
devoted.to its maintenance and tradition. 
This brings us to. the thought of the geo- 


graphical -synthesis. . The whole of India is, 


necessary to the explanation of the history 
of each one of its parts. 


Rama from Ayodhya. 


of birth, but it is quite certain that when 


studied hard enough from that point of view, 
each will be found to have its own definite. 


area of origin. India is at once the occaston 


and thé explanation of the web of Indian: 


thought. But yet,-throughout Bengal at 


. et a ae tos 
any rate, there is a ceftain definite agree- 


distinctive -of ,the reigns: of. 


‘decision ” again, 


other a place 


The. story of: 
Krishna, comes from the Jumna, that of: 
Other elements may, 
not be so easily .assignable to their places. 
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ment as to which elements:shall be included 
in the list of yearly celebrations, and ‘in: 
what arder. Not all the great things of 
India memory are commemorated . thus. 
There has evidently been-a certain selection 


made, and a certain rule imposed, by some 


one or Other at some déefinité time. Through- 
out Betigal there is no’ great ,disagreement 
as to thé festivals, and the.ordef in which 
they ocdur. The selection must have “been 
made therefore by some person, or body of 
persons, Whose influence was universal in 
the province. It is a conception that pene- 
trates evtrywhere, therefore the shaping 
pressure of this all-pervading influence must 
have been long-continued. It may have 
lasted perhaps for centuries. It’ does not 
seem to have been a personal influence; for 
individuals change -their policy of govern- 
ment, under Caprice or circumstance, from 
generation td generation. (Vhis would seem 
rather to have been a steady concensus 04 
opinion, a stréng vested interest’ uniformly 
exerted in a-certain direction. But the 
complexity of the matter ruled upon, would 
point to some’ central seat of counsel. and 
. with as little that was 
purely personal in its authority as it is 
possible. to imagine. Lastly, whatever was 
the source of déliberation, “it .is clear that 
there must have been a consolidated royal 
authority to’ give its support.to the decisions 
of this’centre, without flinching:or changing. 
throughéut the formative period.: Only. by 
a combination of all these conditions, ca 

we account for the uniformity and reguldr- 
ity with whichso complex a yearly calendar 
is worked out, from one end of Bengal.to 
the other. -  .. - ae. 

If we wish to be clear about the element 
of. deliberation, let us look, for example, 
at the Holi festival. In the:observance ol 
this day, three different factors are distinctly 
traceable. First, there is a strain of pre- 
historic Eros-worship, as seen in the villages, 
in the use of abusive Janguagée to women, 
and in the fact that these in their: turn are 
privileged’ on that day to beat the lords of 
creation. The conceptions which.belong tc 
this phase of the celebration of the ful. 
moon ‘of' Phalgun must be extremely 
ancient, and consequently we must look 
for their analogues ‘and correspondences 


amongst widely separated brariches of the 
Aryan family, amongst.Gréek festivals. o: 
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Love and Spring, for example, in Roman 
Saturnalia, Mediterranean Carnivals,- and 
even so lately as in the old-fashioned 
Valentine’s Day of English childhood. 

That the birth of Chaitanya took place 
on. this very day of Holi Puja, thus deter- 
mining another of its .associations, may 
seem to some of us an accident. But it 
was no accident that attempted to interpret. 
the festival in terms of. Krishna-worship. 
Some phase of Hinduism,—to which, inthe 
elaborateness of its civilisation, the thought 
of frank’ Eros-worship was as revolting and 
incomprehensiblé as now to ourselves—sorme 
such phase took into its consideration this 
festival, and decided to reinterpret each of 
its games and frolics in the light of ‘the 
ganibols of Krishna with the cowherds in 
the forest of Brindaban. Theé’red powder 
ot the spring-time thus became the blood 
of the demon Metrasur ‘slain by the Lord. 
‘It was natural that the young peasants, 
under the excitement of danger just escaped, 
should ‘blood’ one another, and should 
yearly thereafter burn the effigy of Metrasur 
in celebration of their deliverance. We 
can almost hear the voices of those who 
made the ingenious suggestion ! 

In the Holi-puja, then, as an instance, we 
can trace the efforts of some deliberately 
Hinduising power. This power, it is safe 
to suppose, 1s the same that has determined 
the sacred year asa whole. Asa power it 
must have been ecclesiatical in character, 
yet must have lived under the aegis of a 
powerful throne. What throne was this? 
A very simple test is sufficient to answer. 
Those comparatively modern institutions 
which are more or less universal’ to the 
whole of India, must have derived their 
original sanction from Pataliputra. Things 
which are deeply establishéd, .and’ yet 
peculiar to Bengal, must have emanated 
from Gour. One of the most important 
points therefore, is to determine the geo- 


THE PRESENT SITUATION IN 


INDUSTRY AND 


a ‘series of papers esiened in this 
Review [ have discussed the crisis and 
depression through which the Bombay 


‘ 


graphical distribution of a given observance. 


In this fact, lies the secret of its age... 
Historical events as such have never been 
directly commemorated in - India. Yet 
perhaps, had Guru Govind .Singh: in the 
Punjab: or Ramdas of Maharashtra lived in 
the time of the empire of Gour, they would 
have obtained memorials at ‘the hands of 


Bengali Hinduism. The fact that none,of 


their age ‘have done so shows: that the 
calendar was ‘complete - before their -time. 
Even Chaitanya, born in Bengal ‘itself and 
a true product of the genius “of the people, 
isscarcely secure in the universal synthesis. 
His veneration, like that of :.Buddha, is 
overmuch confined to those who have 
surrendered to it’ altogether. - But if in.the 
intellectual sense we would fully under- 
stand Chaitanya himself, it’ is necessary 
again to study the history of. India asa 
whole, and to realise in what ways: -he 
resembled, and in what differed. from, other 
men of his age. What he shared with all 
India was the great medizval impulse of 
Vaishnavism which originated with Rama- 
nuja and swept the country. ‘from -énd-:to 
end. That in which ‘his’ Vaishnavism 
differed from that -of the rest of India re- 
presents the characteristic ideas of Bengal 
undér the strong individualising influence 
of Gour and Vikrampore. 

‘In ‘all that lies around us thea: we may, 
if our eyes are open, read the -story of the 
past. The life we live to-day has been 
created for us by those who went before us, 
even as the line of sea-weed on the shore 
has been placed there by the waves of the 
tides now over, in their ebb and flow. . The 
present is the wreckage of the past. India 
as she stands is only to be explained by the 
history of. India. The future waits, for-us 
to create it out ofthe materials left us by 
the past, aided: by-our .own understanding 
of this our inheritance, 


es 


THE: BOMBAY COTTON MILL 
ITS PROBLEMS | : 


Cotton Mill Industry has nase ere the 
past’ three years in the light of the accepted 
economic theory of. crisis; and ‘with réfer- 
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ence to the various crises that occurred in 
Europe and America in the latter part of 
the. rgth century. It has been shown that 
the boom. in cloth prices which occurred in 
1905 led to a great extensign of the weav- 
ing industry, and’ the supply. went much 
ahead of the demand, This circumstance 
‘coupled with the contraction of our markets 
in China and. the. Straits caused a virtual 
over-production on the spinning as well as 
the’ weaving side of the industry: And this 
‘over-production brought about the crisis 
and the subsequent depression. In this 
connection it rust be understood that by 
Gver-production we do not mean that the 
Bombay mills’ produced more than what 
were needed by. the Indian consumers. 
Such an implication would be absurd in 
view of the fact that thirty crores worth of 
piece-goods are annually imported into the 
country. What is really meant is that the 
mill-owners produced more than what they 
could profitably sell at the existing prices. 
‘The-consumption would have been much 
greater, and the effect of over-production 
would have been.greatly modified if the mill- 
owners could sell their goods at a cheaper 
price. ‘This they were unable to do partly 
becatise of the high price of raw cotton which 
had-resulted from the shortage in the supply 
of American cotton. It may therefore be said 
that the -high -price of the raw cotton was 
also a cause of thé crisis and depression. 

The silver tax has also been spoken of as 
an element among the causes of the crisis 
by the chairman of the Bombay Mill- 
owners’ Association, at the last annual 
meeting of the Association, who is reported 
to have said that the tax had transferred: the 
yyarn trade from Bombay to Japan. If the 
Chairman’s allegation be -true, it corro- 
borates the anticipation of the. Hon’ble 
Sir Mithaldas Thackersay, who during the 
debate on the silver tax:in ‘the, Supreme 
Council made the following observations 
regarding the possible effect of the tax on 
the Bombay Mill Industry :— 


_ ‘The question of the trade relations of the two 

countries (India and China), My Lord, is a complex 
one and those, only who are intimately connected 
with ‘the trade can fully understand it in all its bear- 
ings. I will, therefore, with your Lordship’s permis- 
sion, endeavour to explain briefly to the Council how 
the proposed duty is likely to affect .our trade with 
China. “The newduty amounts to nearly 17 per cent. 
as against the'5 per cent. ed valerem levied undér the 
old Act: : Ttis eyident,: My- Lord, -that; ‘such. a heavy 
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duty must reduce the quantity of- silver consumed i: 
India. [tis unnecessary for me.to. insist. upon thi 
point because Government themselves accept that onl: 
six crores worth of silver will be imported next yea 
against eleven crores in the current year. The enor 
mngus decrease in the Indian consumption must ‘lowe 
the- price of silyer in°-London. Now my-.Lord, we al 
know that the currency of China is founded on a silve 
basis.. The Indian exporters’ to China receive thi 
price of their goods in silver which has to be convertec 
afterwards into’ gold standard rupees. We expor 
between 5 to 6-lakhs of bales of yarn every year ts 
China and the value of the yarn is about ten crores ol 
rupees. The duty now imposed will greatly reduce the 
number of rupees which the Indian spinner will get 
for his yarn owing to the depreciation of ‘silver. The 
Chinese manufacturers on the other hand will benefit 
to that extent as their manufacturing charges will not 
be appreciably affected and in this unequal competi- 
tion .our export trade to that country will be adversely 
affected.’ ~ | a" 


‘It is, however, extremely difficult to say 
how far, if at all, the silver tax has 
adversely affected the industry. 7 

In the papers referred to in the beginning 
of this article I have tried to establish “the 
point that the crisis need not scare us. 
Because, to repeat what I have said in ‘oné 
of the papers, a careful study of the’ history 
of modern industrial development reveals 
the: fact that in no country the course of 
economic progress has been smooth, that 
all the great industrial countries have 
passed through repeated disturbances and 
crises, and that while these economic evils 
may largely be minimised by enlightened 
and judicious methods of busiriess organiza- 
tion, they cannot altogether’ be avoidéd. 
In fact it is now generally récognised tha 
in the western world a crisis occurs oncé 
every eleven years. And some economists 
go so far as to regard the crises as not, pure 


‘evils ;'for, while they undoubtedly result 


from speculative promotion and injudicious 
investment, they at the same time indicate 
conditions of a vital dynamic life in thé 
countries concerned: Indeed so far as the 
western world is concerned, it is:a familiar 
phenomenon that a crisis has usually been 
followed by a period of prosperity better 
than all such preceding periods. 


It is now gratifying to note that the 


. Bombay Mill Industry is on the eve of a 


period of prosperity. Since the beginning 


“of October Jast a radical change has been 


brought about in the outlook of the indus- 
try, This new. situation has been reflected 
in the stock market, where in the first week 
of: October ithe’ Spinning ‘Company. shares 
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‘went.up in value to.the extent ‘of 20,- 25 


and. 30° per cent. -Competent ‘authorities ° 


have declared that the industry is now at 
the beginning of an-era of prosperity better 
than it: has hitherto experienced,’ and ‘the 
general opinion is that at any rate there is 
a better time in store for the miull-owners. 
The cause of this sudden brightening of 
the prospects is to. be sought in the fall of 
the price of raw cotton, which hasbeen 
caused by an extremely good American 
crop, and also'in the renewed demand from 
China’ for our yarns. Just now, however, 
‘the Chinese demand is not so high as it 
was in-the beginning of October, because 
the revolutionary outbreak in China has 
caused violent disturbances in the trade and 
industry of that country. 

. But if this favourable opportunity is to 
be'utilised to the permanent good of the 
inidustry, and if the industry is to be placed 
“on a sound and efficient basis, earnest en- 
deavours are necessary to solve the problems 
which now confront the mill-owners. What 
are these problems? The chief problem 
before the mill-owners is how to develop 
the home market. Hitherto the activities 
of the mill-owners have been largely direct~ 
ed to the’spinning side, and the fortunes of 
the industry depended largely upon Chinese 
demand; and we have seen how contrac- 
tion of the Chinese market was instru- 
“mental in bringing about the recent . depres- 
sion. Although since October last there 
Khas been a revival in the Chinese demand, 
it must be recognised that our position in 
the Far Eastern market. must; in future 
necessarily be as precarious and. unstable 
as it has been in the past. We must also 
realise that a time will certainly come 
when China will not care to buy our yarns. 
Modern education will in the not distant 
future enable the thrifty Chinese, who have 
vast natural resources, to build modern 
industries, and the Celestial manufacturers 
will find it an easy task to oust the Indian 
produces from the Chinese market. The 
“development of the home market then is 
the most important work which our mill- 
owners have to take up, and from this point 
of view weaving should receive as much 
attention as spinning. It should also be 
clear that the production of finer stuffs is of 
first importance. From a speech delivered 
at the last annual meeting of the Bombay 
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Mill-owners’- Association by the Hon. Mr. 
Monmohon Dass Ramji, it would appear ~ 
that the mill-owners have fully realised the 


“importance of this matter.. And the speaker 


is confident that the. development of the 
home market is not an impossible task. He 
Says: 

“Tt is argued that such a development is impossible, 
in view of foreign imports. What I think, however, is - 
that the development of the home market should ever 
be an ideal placed before us. Because the country 
does-not manufacture variety of goods at present, it 
does not follow that it will not be able in time to come 
to manufacture them. The working-of the mill indus- 
try in this country shows how the production of 
certain goods, considered impossible before, is now 
going on apace. Similarly the. mills, if afforded 
proper scope for development, will be producing’ finer 


* 


varieties of piece-goods.” 


But although the development of the 
home market.may not be an impossible task, 
it is by no means an easy matter. Ifthe» 
thirty crores worth of piece-goods annually > 
imported into the country are atany time 
to be displaced by home-made cloth, efforts 
will have to be made to improve the quality 
of the home products and to reduce their 
price. But in this behalf a’ plentiful supply 
of raw cotton of the American type at a low 
price is a requirement of prime importance. 
It is agreed in authoritative circles that, 
so far as the physical properties of the soil 
are concerned, India can producé fine cotton 
of the Ameyican type. Although attempts 
latterly made to grow Egyptian cotton in 
Sind have not proved very encouraging, 
experiments in superier cotton made on 
Government farms in many places have 
been successful. Experts have expressed: the 
opinion that India which could at one time 
produce cotton of the highest quality can 
again be made to grow the old fine quality 
provided up-to-date methods are adopted 
in its cultivation. What is needed is inten- 
sive organisation of the cultivators ‘under 
the leadership of experienced businessmen of 
broad commercial and financial knowledge, 
and, where possible, institution of large cotton 
farms, and ample irrigation facilities. Such 
organisation is not impossible, and Govern- 
ment would do allin their power to afford 
irrigation facilities. . 

In order to advance the géneral interests 
of the industry combined action among the 
mill-owners under certain circumstances 
seems extremely desirable. Over-production 
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_which caused the recent depression had re- 
sulted from unregulated competition. Free 
competition is productive of manifold hard- 
ships to the manufacturer. It operates to 
increase the losses of depression and lesson 

_ the profits of prosperity. It is of no permanent 

benefit even to the consumer, for the cheap- 

ening of goods is too often at the expense of 
quality. Hence it is that combination 1s the 
most characteristic feature of the present-day 
industrial organisation of the western world 
and that it has recently been noticeable even 
in ‘the industial organisation of Japan. The 
most developed form of industrial combina~ 

. tions is, however, to be found in America. 
This is due to the fact that the competi- 

. tive struggle has borne with the greatest 
“severity upon the American’ manufacturers. 
The combination movement in America 
, began with the close of the industrial depres- 
sion, which followed the panic of 1893. 
During the depression 

“The steady fall of prices and the slow-moving 

- liquidation .of credit had severely handled the manu- 
facturers and merchants of the United States. The 
aggregate habilities of failures in manufacturing and 
trading from 1894 to 1898 exceeded $725,000,000. 
Few men made large profits; almost every one has 
his scale of earnings greatly reduced.” —(Meade-Trust 
Finance). 

It would appear that there is a great 
economic necessity at the back of the 
trust movement ;—that is, to avoid the 
evils of free competition. It 1s note- 
worthy that the notoriously stringent trust 
legislation in the United States, where the 
courts have interpreted the common law as 
supplemented by Statutes to mean that 
restrictions of trade even though reasonable 
are invalid, has not been able to stop the 
growth ‘of combinations in that country. 
Here is a practical illustration of the fact 
that no economic administration which 
ignores the fundamental principles of the 
Economic Science can attain permanent 
success. In this matter the European 
statesmen and  judiciaries have shown 

..greater regard for the dictates of Political 
Economy. Thus the English Courts have 
declared partial restraint legal under certain 

conditions. But the most satisfactory 

solution of the combination problem has 
been achieved in Germany. - There the 

Government has fully recognised the desir- 

ability of preventing trade demoralization. 

Contracts that aim to forestall such a 
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calamity are accepted as beneficial to 
public welfare and regarded as legal by the 
Government. In consequence virtually no 
hostile legislation exists in Germany against 
the combination as such. The German 
courts have maintained that the interests of 
combinations are identical with those of 
the people and that the welfare of an in- 
dustry depends on the maintenance of 
prices, and they have actually stated that 
there is but little difference between prices 
artificially increased by a tariff and .the 
increase due to the action of the entrepre- 
neurs. While this ltberal interpretation of 
combination acts has favoured the legitimate 
growth of corporate enterprises, the interests 
of the general public have been amply 
safeguarded by a rigid corporation law 
which subjects every proposal in corporate 
form to the most rigid inspection and 
prevents the evils due to excessive organi- 
zation of combination before they . take 
place. Consolidation in’ the Bombay Mill 
Industry may add to its vitality, enable 
it to secure many economies ,which are 
impossible under the present circumstances, 
and thus strengthen its competitive post- 
tion in relation to the foreign exporters. 
In a consolidated form the industry may 
be able to largely minimise the effects 
of over-production and other evils of. the 
competitive struggle. As regards the 
interests of the general public, it may be said 
that the economic and’ political evils for 
which the combinations are responsible ina 
America could under no circumstances arise 
in this country. We have a strong and 
highly efficient administation which ts fully 
equal to the task of effectively controlling and 
regulating the operations of .corporate enter- 
prises and preventing the evils due to such 
organisations. The free trade system under 
which our industries are carried on will 
prevent the rise of monopolies and will thus 
protect the consumer. To what extent, how- 
ever, consolidation is possible depends to a 
considerable degree on the view which our 
Government and our Courts will hold about 
the matter. That they will be as. indulgent 
towards partial restraint as the Govern- 
ment and judiciary in the United Kingdom 
may be taken for certain. We would go 


‘further and say that it isnot unreasonabie 


to think that they may even accept. the 
German view, because in several matters our 
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Government has already adopted continental 
methods of the administration of economic 
affairs. 

Two other points 
considered. 
in China which has been feferred- to ina 
previous part of this paper in connection 
with the question of over-production and 
the consequent depression from which the 
Bombay Cotton Mill Industry has suffered 
is largely due to Japanese competition, al- 
though the bulk of raw cotton consumed 
in Japanese mills is imported from India. 
The Japanese mills have a protected home 
market, and they-are thus enabled to dump 
their surplus products in China at less than 
cost price without any loss to their share- 
holders. The Japanese mill-owners are also 
materially helped’ by the subsidised steam- 
ship companies which carry raw cotton from 
India to Japan ata ridiculously low freight 
‘rate. The Indian mill-owners suggest that 
our Government should levy a special ex- 
port duty onal] ootton exported to Japan 
through the subsidised shipping companies 
so that the influence of the subsidy may be 
neutralised. ‘lhe question of the silver tax 
also should be considered’ in this connec- 


se | | 
66 AN.isa social animal,” said Aristotle, 

“he cannot live alone. A man 

who could live in solitude would 
be either a beast or a god.” Knowing more 
about the “beasts” if not the gods, than the 
Greek thinker knew, we may add to the 
dictum that the man who dispensed with 
the society of his fellows would be neither 
beast nor god after any noble fashion. The 
majority of living creatures, from bees to 
buffaloes, live in communities, and by social 
‘€O-operation provide themselves with re- 
creation and defence. Even those insects 
which live most alone are marvellously con- 
cerned with the future, laying up their eggs 
with a store of provision for the sake of a 
generation they will not live to see. 
the gods, we find that men become most god- 
Jike when they are filled with.a sense of the 


> 


now remain, to be 
The contraction of our market 
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tion. The allegation of the chairman of 
the Bombay Mill-owners’ Association as to 
the effect of the tax on our yarn trade with 


China deserves consideration of the Govern-. °° 
ment. 7 


In conclusion it should be observed that,” 
next to agriculture, the cotton industry is © 


the most important industry in the country. 
It is the only industry which the Indians 
have been able to develop in accordance 
with modern methods. It has a_ great 
educational value inasmuch as it 
opportunities of practical training in high 
finance and business management,—oppor- 
tunities which are rare in this country at. 
the present time. | 

“It employs about 2} lakhs of hands who represent 


‘nearly 4 times as many who are dependent upon 


them for their maintenance. Between 17 and 18 


crores of rupees represent the paid up capital of the 


industry exclusive of another 15 to 20 crores engaged 
in financing its loans and working capital.” 

Such an industry,,in the words of the Hon. 
Sir Vithaldas Vhackersay, is a valuable 


national asset, the safety of which should 


be our first consideration. 
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common life, and with feelings for one 
another. Pity binding man to man is a god- 


‘like thing, and the spirit of justice and the’ 


spirit of social wisdom raise those who 
possess them in eminent measure to the rank 
of heroes, or providences, or gods among 
men. In proportion as we live not for our- 
selves but for others, for all, we become en- 
lightened and full of virtue. “The first need 
of an honest mind,” said Goethe, “is 
society.” 

The moral law which we have been indi- 
cating has been better served, as history 
shows, unconsciously than consciously: it is 
a fact of man’s nature lying deeper than the 
self-direction of his will. The foundations 
of society are out of the reach of human 
meddling or knowledge; and as the utmost 
violence of a volcano avails nothing against 


affords - 


\ 
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‘the stability of the earth, so neither atheism, 


~ 


nor Pyrrhonism, nor vice, nor fanaticism, 
nor tyranny, nor anarchy can rend asunder 
the social fabric. Men sometimes fear the 
effect. of anti-social tendencies as nervously 
as am inexperienced voyager fears to go 
near the side of the ship that is carrying 
him, lest it should turn turtle. If society 


could ‘have been destroyed by human un-- 
wisdom it would long ago have perished, 


a thing as likely to come to pass as the 
earth’s leaving her orbit. 


It follows therefore that we are all of us. 


better citizens than we have any notion of; 
that our involuntary and unwitting service 
of our fellows surpasses the service of piety 
and the best will. “The only co-operation 
which is commonly possible is exceedingly 


“partial and superficial,” wrote Thoreau, 


‘and ‘what true co-operation there is, is as 
if it were not, being a harmony inaudible 
'to man.” 

Some strains of the harmony. sevenheless 


make themselves audible amid discord, in 


the various forms of human association and 
organisation all over the world. The tribes- 
man bears witness to the laws that bind the 
atoms of mankind together as effectually as 


his civilised fellow. Along with their politi- | 


cal institutions, men cherish customs and 
ceremonies which indicate their delight in 
the consciousness of a common spirit: such 
asin India, for example, the religious festi- 
vals which punctuate the calendar, the 
social observances which accompany a 
marriage or a death, and the living together 
of the “joint family”. 

If India exhibits in exceptional measure 


‘the phenomenon of family cohesion, and the‘ 


binding force of religion and caste, in 


' Europe, the struggle for individual liberty 


and the war carried on against the restraints 
of home and church and trade and Govern- 
ment have produced a social union which 
more resembles gravitation. The most fear- 
less exertion of freedom of thought, wrested 
from every form of ecclesiasticism, has pro- 
duced not confusion but the lordly pavilion 
of present-day science. The anti-social 


- policy of “every man for himself’, deliber- 


ately fostered as the highest principle of 


‘ trade, has‘resulted in the promise of un-’ 
dreamed of social. good arising out of unfore- - 


seen evil. A bold experimenting with life at 
the cost of the denial of many long-standing 


‘ 
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traditions, many ancient pieties,. has 
characterised the most progressive nations 
of the West, and if the cost has sometimes 
been a heavy one, it seems to have been 
worth the paying. 

The power of wealth is now the lever by 
which all things are moved in the West, 
and the search after wealth is the obvious 
explanation of what has been described as: 
Western materialism. Both industry ‘and 
science in their present-day proportions are 
unanticipated results of the centrifugal and 
apparently anarchical tendencies ‘vhich 
Western societies, partly by impulse and 
partly by the compulsion of circumstances, 
began to indulge; until now both faith. and 
conscicus effort “are committed to them: 
Successive forms of society and successive 
phases of faith have been created .and 
shattered by the twin gigantic powers, in 
their unexpected growth, and man in the 
West today is rather the creature than the 
master of his own faculties. The present 


abeyance of religion in the West, if abey- 


ance it can be called; i is for the moment only, 

Let the reader ask himself what there is in 
any popular form of faith grander or more 
morally elevating than the vast conceptions 
of science. Let him ask how the moral 
nature of a people hampered by poverty at 
every turn, can achieve the manysidedness 
and. the self-expression possible to participa- 
tors in a highly industrial civilisation. 
Pioneers in the creation of wealth,’ the 
European peoples have found themselves, 
without intending it, pioneers upon the path 
of the expansion of human existence.. The 
gold they worship changes within their 
fingers to a richer and more’ mysterious:subs- 
tance. Not that their present condition is 
altogether congratulable. Like the first 
experimenters with gunpowder and with 
explosive gases, the first experimenters with 
wealth have had to suffer many unexpected 
injuries and accidents. The ancient evils of 
luxury and indigence have been aggravated ; 

there have sprung up new forms of selfish- 
nessand tyranny at one end of society, while 
at the other end a kind of physical and 
moral imprisonment lasting for the whole of 
his life has been invented for the wage-earner, 
Moreover, the dyer’s hand has been subdued 
to that it works in. The struggle for exist- 
ence has grown so severe that every partici- 
pator init has become ‘as.it were an, ant, 
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toiling without cessation at a task too: heavy 
for him, and measuring with a dulled mind 
-all things in terms of pounds and-pence. The 
ant, however, is beginning to exert his pro- 
-verbial intelligence, and is taking thought 
how to mend his lot and lifetime. The 
evils. of wealth arise rather, from errors in 
its distribution than from its own ‘essence, 
Yand when ‘the mastery over wealth shall 
have been won from it and its anti-social 
tendencies winnowed away, all who have 
contended for that mastery and borne the 
scars of the contention, rich and poor alike, 
will be looked upon as men entitled to 
understanding and honour; as_ social 
martyrs and benefactors; as inventors and 
operators with a power which inflicted 

























its control and management. Neither faith 
nor philosophy, therefore, can afford to sneer 
*without comprehension at the materialism 
ef the West. 

A German proverb warns us against 
emptying out the baby with the bath. his 
proverb should be borne in mind by any 
visitor or citizen who shrinks, as an intelli- 
gent observer is bound to shrink, from the 
vulgarity that seems to have stamped itself 
upon the garments, the dwelling-places, the 
institutions,, and the-mental habits of 
the mass of the European city popula- 
tions. The theatres which provide London 
with entertainment are the despair of intel- 
tectual-minded persons; the newspapers 
nd the pulpits which are most popular are 
but little better. Holland, .so long the 
home of beauty in domestic architecture, 1S 
now losing its good taste, and every modern 
house built by wealth to replace the unpre- 
tending gables. of its ancestors seems to call 
aloud to the fair sky -for demolition. In 
America the same cause is at work to deny 
dignity and nobleness to any contemporary 
feature of the.common daily life. These 
and other examples are easy to choose at 
random to illustrate the lowness of spiritual 
aspect which prevails at present over the 
whole of the West, but it is-here that we 
must remember our caution. There are few 
things in the world more promising, | 


ity: at -least than such vulgarity as ts 
evident in Europe and America today. The 
cause, of the. failing is two-fold :. first, the 
rapid. passing away of. religious formulze 


cruel wounds until the secret was learnt of © 


suppose, under an ugly exterior than vulgar-. 


chic have sewed their turn; and secondly, 
the rise into prominence by means of the 
command of money, and, by means of the 
inventions which are now at the service of 
even a very little money, of masses of the 
population who .have hitherto been kept 
behind the scenes in life. These new-comers 
claiming their birthright, necessarily ill- 
educated, and ‘uncultivated, but. ‘possessing 


‘latent treasures more valuable than any 


existing education or culture,,.are creating 
a world'of the kind that, pleases them for 
the moment: calling for amusements and 
newspapers and platforms and churches that 
are but as shadows to the reality of which 
they are in search. In this respect again the 
West is paying the price of progress. Many 
fair things have to perish before the fairer 
can be born, and the fairest of all things is 
man, The present phase of civilisation in 
Europe and America has been compared to 


the Dark Ages which followed upon the 


introduction of Christianity. In its essence 
an assertion of the claims of the slave and the 
poor man and all other despised or degraded 
persons .to recognition as human_ beings, 
Christianity brought -oblivion of Greek cul- 
ture, and prior consideration. in all things 


.for the mind of little refinement, just as the 


rise of democracy today.is overwhelming the 
spiritual conceptions and the arts which in. 
process of time succeeded Greek culture as 
the pride of civilisation. The history of 
the West has been a history of the broaden- 
ing of the bases of society, of the concession 
of social and intellectual and‘spiritual privi- 


leges (along with the political) to one class 


after another of the human family; until at 
last the ideal of Democracy is fully born, 
and the struggle has commenced for its 
accomplishment in fact. All striving is 
vulgar, all activity causés men to make 
mistakes; a vulgar and mistaken people 
therefore, are alive and on the way to 
achievement. | 

There is a spiritual philosophy which 
affirms that man’s proper concern is with 
the soul, and that he meets with illusion 
and dissatisfaction -when he fastens his 
affections on thé things of this world. The 
philosophy seems to be well-founded in its 
conclusion, although too often unjustified in 
its application. What are the things of this 
world? Is the West with its science and 


_ industry abandoning the things of the spirit, 
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or is it rather upon the road adie 
apprehension of them and a closer inter- 
course with them? Jf the phenomena of 
Nature about us be expressive of spiritual 
being, of the same spiritual being of which 
our life also is an expression, then can the 
study of natural phenomena be other than a 
study of the spirit? If the laws which obtain 
in the kingdoms of the metals and the 
plants and all other kingdoms which _Pro- 
vide the craftsman either with “raw 
material” or force, be divine laws, can there 
be no spiritul advantage to the craftsman 
in his close acquaintance with them, his 
exact conformity to them? The precisian of 
Nature enforces precision on hand and 
brain; the sense of natural qualities height- 
ens appreciation; the worker loves his tools, 
his material and his product} and no man 
feels himself more in harmony with life, sees 
greater ideas, or undergoes a sterner disci- 
pline. The wisdom of philosophers is ground- 
ed in facts known to the labouring man, 
such for instance as that fire burns and 
wate: wets; and the virtue of mankind is 
founded upon the knowledge over which the 
worker stands perpetual ‘sentinel, that 
Nature keeps faith with us, and a lows no 
concessions for favour or forgiveness. 

The time has gone by for éasy distinctions 
between the sacred and the secular, the 
spiritul and. the material, Aristotle’s say- 
ing: “Man is a social animal,” is seen to have 
its religious as well as-its gciéntific or philo- 
sophical significance. ‘The -sense of a 
common life with humanity is in some sort 


the goal as it has long been recognised as 
one of the highest rewards of individual - 


existence. The service of society is a suffici- 
ent justification for any man or woman’s 
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hfe, and society has its own way of assert- 
ing how it shall be served. Science and 
trade, for instance, are the inventions and 
demands of the common fellowship of men, 
responding, no man knows altogether how, 
tothe dictates of experience. 


The mystical account of society,-that it 
isa whole and not an aggregate, a spirit 
and not a combination or a machine,-—~finds 
now-a-days the readiest acceptance. In 
merging in the sea of common endeavour, 
common belief, -or common feeling, the 
individual finds himself floated on waves .of 
ecstasy beyond the narrow, selfish limits 
which tire him. This is the secret of the 
longevity of churches and many other forms 
of human association. Out of the consci- 
ousness of these things a piety springs up 


‘and a type is registered. as that of the geod 


citizen. Then occurs a wonderful pheno- 
menon. Men arise who deny piety in the, 
name of piety itself, and seem to be filléd 
with the same ecstasy as the observers of 
the ways which they challenge, or even with 
a keener ecstasy. They can be carried so 
far upon the wings of their zeal as to suffer 
martyrdom, all men upbraiding them; un- 
til itis seen that the iconoclast’ was more 
pious than his persecutors, ‘Thus’ the readi- 
est way of serving society is not always the 
truest way, and the most seemingly obvious 
Spirituality may “be the nearest to its 
nominal opposite. Ilhe-one test of true 
citizenship and spirituality of mind is use- 
fulness, and that not of the ornamental king 


such as the philanthropist’s, but of the 
matter of fact kind, such as the shop- 
keeper's. . 


; 


: P; E. Ricuarops. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
Murap Bakusu Crowns HIMSELF. 
UHAMMAD Murad Bakhsh, the 
youngest son of Shah Jahan, was 


the black sheep of the family. He 
had been tried in Balkh, the Deccan, and 


Guzerat, and he hac failed everywhere. 
A foolish, pleasure-loving 
and impetuous prince, his 
character had not improved 
with age. Though too old now to plead 
the excuse of youth and inexperience, he 


Murad Bakhsh: 
his character. 


‘had not learnt to apply himself to business. 





_or to bridle his -passions.. Worse. still, 
had not the gift of choosing capable agents, 


or even of. treating them with the necessary ~ 


confidence and honour when he happened to 
get any such men.* Unscrupulous flatterers 
swayed -his counsels, aud made his Court 
no place for honest and self-respecting men. 
But Murad had also ‘the virtues of his 
defects. Careless of every thing else, he 
was indifferent to money, and his outbursts 
of violence or sensuality alternated with 
fits of liberality. Such irregular and indis- 
Criminate gifts from a capricious master 
could not, however, win lasting devotion or 
true gratitude. Secondly, he had the reck- 
less valour of a soldier. Place him in the 
field of combat, let him face the enemy’s 
array, and thé former pleasure-seeker would 
assume an entirély new character; the 
martial spirit of Timur would fire his blood, 
‘he would resistlessly force his way to close 
rips with the enemy, and, .amidst the 
Scarnage raging round him, forget every 
other feeling save the fierce delight of 
slaughter. Wdaverers, no doubt, took heart 
‘from the example of: such a leader, and a 
charge when pressed home. by ‘a :prince of 
the blood often scattered the enemy’s ranks. 
‘But ,|his personal valour was a poor com- 
pensation for his lack of generalship. The 
doughty fighter did only the work of a 
‘heutenant, and failed to afford his troops 
‘the far-sighted disposition, cool guidance, 
and timely support which we expect from 
she supreme commander. 

Knowing the prince’s incapacity, Shah 
All Jahan had tried to remedy 
the mischief by sending to 
him Ali Naqi as_ his 
revenue minister and chief counsellor. ‘This 
officer,| conscious of his own ability and 
honesty, and proud of enjoying the 
Emperor’s confidence, looked down with 
scorn on the flatterers and boon companions 



















' His aviieit: 
Nagi 


* He quarrelled with his’ ‘guardian, Shah Nawaz 
Khan, during his viceroyalty of the Deccan, and was 
consequently | “removed from’ the province. 
38a. Khafi Khan i, 701). 


+ My account of Ali Naqi and his murder is based 
upon Khafi Khan, ii. 7—9, Isardas, toa and 4, 
Kambu, ga. The date of the murder was most pro- 
bably some day in the first week of October, as con- 
firmation of the news reached Aurangzib (returning 
from Bidar) on agth October, and the first rumours 
had come some eae earlier (Adad, 2016). 
namah, 135. 


c 


(Waris, , 


Alamgir-— 


seal, 


dress as he went. 
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who formed Murad’s Court. He was strict 
even to harshness in conducting the govern- 
ment, and his honesty and vigilant care of 
the public revenue raised against him a 
host of enemies among those who wished 


‘to profit by the prince’s ignorance and 


extravagance. As the whole admiunistra- 
tion was under Ali Naqi’s control, he was 
also envied by the other nobles posted i 
Guzerat. His draconic punishments CC 
him without‘a single friend in the province. 
And soon his enemies got their chance. 
The news of Shah Jahan’s severe illness 
and retirement to impenetrable privacy, as 
well as of Dara’s virtual usurpation of 
the Imperial authority, reached Murad 
towards the close of September, and he 
immediately set about raising troops and 


calling up his officers from the districts to 


take counsel with them. 
‘arrivals was Outbuddin 
faujdar of Pattan, 
Ahi Nagi. 


Among these 
Khan Kheshgt, 
the mortal enemy of 
A conspiracy was soon formed 

between him and Murad’s 
is convicted of favourite eunuch against 
treason by means 
of a forged letter the hated minister. A letter 
in Alt Naqi’s hand and 
professing adhesion to the cause 
of, Dara, was forged and given to a courier, 
who contrived to get himself arrested by 
Murad’s road patrol, without betraying 
its real authorship. Murad was revelling 
in bis pleasure-garden when the intercepted 
Jetter was brought to him a little before 
dawn. The prince, who had not slept off 
his night’s debauch, was in no fit mood 
to reflect wisely or to detect a plot of a type 
most familiar in Muslim history. He burst 
into wrath and ordered Ali Naqi to be. 
dragged to his presence. The minister was 
reading the holy book when he got the 
summons,’ and. hurriedly put on his Court 
Murad sat on a chair, 
spear in hand. Bridling his anger for a 
moment he asked Ali Naqi, “If a man 
plans treason against his - master, what 
should his punishment be ?” “Death,” re- | 
plied Ali Nagi promptly and boldly. ‘Then 
Murad flung the letter to him as proof of 
his treason. The minister read it, and, fear- 
less through consciousness of his own inno- 
cence and good service, he scoffed at his 
rivals who had forged such a clumsy instru? 
ment, and taxed his master with lack of 
wisdom in not being able to see through the 
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forgery and to know his true friends from 
his foes. 
‘This was too much for Murad, “who had 
been so long quivering with 
pent-up wrath. Starting 
up he ran Ali Naqi through 
with his spear, shouting “Wretch! in spite 
of all my favours you have turned such a 
traiter!” The eunuchs present fell om the 
unhappy victim and completed their master’s 
work.* The reign which began with this 


and is murdered 
_ by Murad. 


', tragedy.‘was to end in one equally horrible. 


For the murder of Ali Nagi Murad had to 
atone with his own life-blood, four years 
later, ina dismal prison, before the pitiless 
eyes of enemies, without a single friend or 
sympathiser by his side. 

' The honest minister having been removed 
from the path, the reign of lying flatterers 
and eunuchs began. Murad was enlist- 
ing troops in large numbers and needed 
money badly. So he sent an eunuch named 
Shahbaz Khan with 6,000 troopers and war 
material to levy contribution from the rich 
port of Surat. The detach- 
ment‘ easily occupied the 
town which had no wall 
around it at this time, and began to plunder 
the citizens (early in November).f But the 
‘ Imperial treasury enriched with the custom 
duties of the greatest Indian port of the age, 
was situated within the fort, where the 

chief merchants had also deposited their 
wealth for safety. As the sea flanked the 
fort of Surat on three sides and its walls 
bristled with guns and swivels at every 
yard’s interval,t its capture was no easy task. 
_ * Tf we’can trust Khafi Khan’s gossip, Ali Naqi 

fell a victim to a fagir’s curse. ‘Ali Naqi was so strict 
in administration and chastisement that for a trivial 
fault he would order the offender’s bile to be squeezed 
out. One day they brought to him a fagir arrested 
on suspicion of theft, and the minister, without making 
any investigation, ordered his: bile to be pressed out. 
The fagiy under torture turned his face to the 
heavens and cried out ‘You are slaying me unjustly. 
_I pray that you too may meet with a similar fate under 
suspicion.’ But we must remember that a fagzr’s 
garb is the commonést of all disguises in India and 
the one first adopted by criminals trying to escape 
the officers of justice. 

+ Isardas, 105 and tra. In Adab, 2052, Oabil 
Khan writes that Aurangzib’s courier returned from 
Murad ‘and reached his master, north of Bidar, on 
23rd Nov. with the news that Murad’s army after 
‘capturing the city and district of Surat was engaged 
in besieging the fort. po 


Army sent to. 
. plunder Surat. 


t Description of the’ fort of Surat in Isardas, 11a; 
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-’ Shahbaz Khan first tried to corrupt the 
commandant of the fort, Syed Tayyib 
_ through his friend Mirza Kamran, by saying 
that the astrologers had predicted the 
throne for Murad, and therefore to resis: 
him ‘was to court one’s‘own ruin. ' The 
honest giladar held firmly to his duty, anc 
_when Shahbaz advanced with his force tc 
attempt an assault, he drove 
him back by a smart dis 
charge of artillery. Sc 
Shahbaz had to encamp at a safe distance 
and begin the slow and tedious work o: 
cannonading. But his guns being light 
pieces, no harm was done to the fort walls, 
and the siege* dragged on for weeks. Four 
or five big ‘guns sent from Junagarh were toc 
long in arriving. Success could be secured 
only by other means. Under the guidance 
of some Dutch artificers, he ran mines. 
The garrison tried ‘to discover and destroy 
them, but without success. One of the mire 
crossed the wet ditch a yard below its. bed. 
and reached the base of the outer tower 
technically called the Sher Haji. The 
chamber was filled with 50 maunds of! 
powder and the charge fired (20th Decem- 
ber). fhe explosion was terrible. Forty 
yards of the wall, with 40 swivel guns, 60c 
artillery-men and some kinsmen of the 
giladar, were blown up. Syed Tayyik 
retired-to the citadel, but disheartened by 
his losses and hopeless of being relieved, he 
surrendered on , conditior 
of a free passage to Delh& 
The fort with its treasure: 
and guns passed into the hands of Murad. 
whose -exultation at it knew no bounds. 
‘Shahbaz Khans assembled the merchants 


Faiyaz-ul-gawanin, 421. William Finch in 1609 thu: 
describes it, ‘The castle of Surat is on the south side 
of the river,...well walled, and surrounded by a ditch 
The ramparts are provided with many.good cannons 
some of which are of vast size. In front of the castle 
is the matdan [or esplanade ].” . 

* For the siege of Surat Fort, Isardas, 11a and 6 
Tavernier, i. 328-329; Fatyaz-ul-qgawanin, 421, 42: 
(mine fired on 20 Dec.), 423, 459, 461, 462; Khaft 

‘Khan, i.. 7 Alamgivynamah, 134 (meagre). In ~ 
letter to Shaista Khan, Murad pretends that he hac 
merely sent his men (—six thousand troopers witl 
guns!)—to draw his salary assigned on the Sura 
treasury as usual, when the qgzladar, acting in Dara’: 
interests, shut the fort gate in their face and openec 
fire on them; and that at the same time a letter fron 
the gtladar’s son at Court was intercepted reporting 

. the death of Shah Jahan. Murad claims to have 
acted merely in self-defence. (Fazyaz, 454).: 


Surat fort be- 
Sieged 


and = captured 
by mining. 
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and demanded from them a forced loan of 
ten lakhs of rupees. After much higgling 
the amount was reduced to, one-half, and 
this sum was advanced ‘to Murad’s agents 
by the two richest merchants of the city, 
Haji Muhammad Zahid (the headman of 
the traders) and Pirji Borah, on behalf of 
the entire mercantile community of Surat. 
A bond for the amount, stamped with 
Murad’s seal and endorsed by Shahbaz as 
security for repayment, was delivered to 
these two.* 

The despatches of victory and the keys 
of the fort were presented to Murad at 
Ahmadabad on 26th December. But money 
was a more acceptable present and he 


pressed his officers at Surat to send all that. 


they could loaded on fast camels;ft for, 
in the meantime he had .crowned himself 
and begun to bestow offices and rewards 
and to enlist new troops on a scale that 
oon exhausted his treasury. 

When the news of Shah Jahan’s illness 
was followed by no tidings of his recovery, 
but letters from Delhi came fitfully and 
then stopped altogether, Murad’s suspicions 
deepened into certainty. 
He concluded that Shah 
Jahan was already dead, 
and so got ready to contest 
It was necessary to look round 


Murad forms an 
alliance with Au- 
rangzib against 
Dara. 


the throne. 


for allies, and none was nearer to him than 


Aurangzib, his immediately elder brother, 
governing a neighbouring province and 
pnited to him by a common hatred of Dara. 

n 23rd December, 1652, he had met 


Aurangzib,t then journeying to the Deccan 


across his province of Malwa, and the two- 


had evidently formed a vague friendly 
understanding against Dara. But their 
plans now took definite shape in the shadow 
of the Emperor’s approaching death. 
Curiously enough, on almost the same date 
(middle of October) both brothers suddenly 
remembered that they had not corresponded 
with each other for a long time past; their 
brotherly love welled out; and each wrote 
to the other a letter mentioning in a neutral 

* Khafi Khan, ii. 7, 250-251. According to Adab 
2052) the contribution imposed was 7 lakhs, of which 
_ part was realised and a bond taken for the remainder. 


he money was collected from the merchants in the 


tty long before the fall of the fort. 
+ Faiyas-ul-qawanin, 461, 465. 
¥ Faiyaz, 412; Adab, 236, 
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tone the news of Shah Jahan’s illness. But 
each letter was carried’ by a confidential 
messenger who.was charged ‘with certain 
oral communications which it was unsafe to 
put, down in paper.. The two letters crossed 
each other on the way. Murad also wrote 
(19th October) a letter to Shuja proposing 
an alliance, and it was sent through. - 
Aurangzib’s province, who helped the 
courier to proceed to Bengal and entrusted 
to him a letter of his own to the same 
Their frequent purport.* The correspond 


correspondence ence\thus began went on 
and also with briskly. To hasten the 
Shuja. carriage, of letters, relays 


of postal runners were established between 
Guzerat and the Deccan. Murad stationed 
two men every ten miles all the way from 
Ahmadabad to the Deccan frontier, (end of 
November). Aurangzib continued the system 
eastwards to his -own seat of government, 
and also proposed to Shuja a similar regular 
and joint service for the prompt conveyance 
of letters,—his men supplying the relays 
of runners from Aurangabad to the frontier 
of Orissa, and Shuja’s servants taking 
charge of it from there to Rajmahal. Each 
prince also sent confidential agents to the 
Courts of the other two.f Where hearts are 
set on one purpose, an agreement is soon 
arrived at. Correspondence with Shuja was 
slow and interrupted owing to the immense 
distance and lack of roads, and hence only 
a general agreement was formed with him. . 
But between Aurangzib and Murad letters 
passed quickly, and the two soon matured 
a plan of concerted action. For secrecy. of 
correspondence Aurangzib sent to Murad 
as early as 23rd October a key to the 
cypher to be used in future.[ From the 
very beginning Murad places himself help» 
lessly under Aurangzib’s guidance. In 
letter after letter he asks for his brother's 
advice as to his own future steps, and 
writes, “I am ready to advance. Inform 
me of your wishes and I shall act accord- 
ingly.” Indeed, so wholly did Murad enter 
into Aurangzib’s policy of throwing a reli- 
gious cloak on their war of personal ambi- 
tion, that his letters assume.a sanctimonious 


* Adab-i-Alamgiri, 169a and 6, 1700; Fatyas-ul. 
gawantn, 433-434, 417. 

t+ Adab, 171d, 205a and 6b; Fatyaz-ul-gawanin, 
421, 422. | 

t Adab, 1696; Fatyaz, 424, 


tone; calculated to ‘raise a 
those who knew of. his private:-character. 
Taking the hint from Aurangzib, the’ gay. 


reveller. of Ahmadabad: poses as:the cham- - 


pion of. Islam; he: threatens _Dara with 
* €xtirpation as the enemy of the holy faith; 
--he refers to-his eldest brother as the Mulhid 
-"' (Idolator),—the very term adopted by 
, Awurangzib and his Court-historians; and 
‘. he professes confidence about his 
“success in “reliance on the strong religion 
of.Muhammad.’* In short, he was fami- 
liarising himself with. the. phraseology of 
one.who would soon become a Padishah 
- Ghazt, or.“Emperor waging war on infi- 
dels.” 
While his diplomacy was thus making 
happy progress and Shahbaz had sent him 
. the first fruits of the loot of Surat city, 
_. Murad felt that further delay. was a mere 
_ waste of opportunity. His action was also 
‘. hastened by the astrologers 
who declared with one 
. voice that at 4 hours 24 
> minutes after the sunrise of 20th November 
. there was. such a conjunction of auspicious 
“ planets as would not happen again for 
many years to-come. The moment was too 
precious te be lost. In all hurry and 
secrecy, at the time indicated Murad mount- 
ed a throne in his Hall of Private Audience, 
with only a few trusted officers as witnesses. 
Then he appeared. at the -public darbar 
and ‘conferred titles,’ posts, and rewards, — 
the last being as yet in the form of promises 
only!. The news was imparted in absolute 
_ confidence to his general Shahbaz in the 
~ besiegers’ camp before Surat, with’ instruc- 
_ ti9ns to communicate it to one another high 


Murad > sits on 
the throne 


himself Emperor, CoFonation took place on 

| ; 5th December with as much 
_. pomp and rejoicing as the low state of his 
« finances would permit. The new Emperor 
took the title of-Maruwajuddin ; his name 
was publicly read from the -pulpits, he 
“issued new coins of his:own, and conferred 


hy 


on. his officers high-sounding - titles like 


.Murshid-parast Khan Fatih Jang, Sultan 
_ ,Niaz Khan, ‘and Tahawwur Khan.- In the 
+ district towns, too, the new’ Emperor’s titles 
“were proclaimed from the. pulpit,.and the 
-band played joyous notes. An envoy with 
' ® Faiyaz-ul-gawanin, 427, 432. . 

+ Fatyaz-ul-gawanin, 4732474; ° 


smile in 


future | 


officer only.t The public. 


t Fatyas-ul-gawanin, 420, 478. 
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gifts was sent to Persia to announce the 
glorious accession. The zamindars hasten- 
ed-to Court to pay their respects to the - 
newly risen- Sun.* Murad thenceforth 
affected the royal style in his letters. On 
1gth January, 1658, his victorious troops 
from Surat joined himf at Ahmadabad ; 
he was now quite ready to start for Agra, 
and waited impatiently for Aurangzib’s 
signal. | ce 

Before Murad could leave his province 
and embark on the perilous contest for the 
throne, there was-one matter of suprerne 
importance to be settled. Where was he 
to leave his wives and 
children in safety ? No man 
could foresee the distant 
result of the struggle. He 
might wade through his brothers’ blood 
to the throne, and then all would be well. 
Or, he might fail; and then would come 
a day of unspeakable misery for him and 
his family : the luckless claimant would be 
done to death in a gloomy prison ; his head 
would be severed by the rude hands of 
slaves, critically examined by his victorious 
rival, and. finally exposed to the. public 
gaze; his widows would be dragged to 
the loathsome bed of their husband’s 
murderer ; his tender children would be con- 
signed. to dungeon and either drugged with 
opium into imbecility or strangled to death 
when they came.of age. 

Murad, therefore, looked about for some 
stronghold where his family and those ofa 
his chief adherents might reside in safety. 
during his absence and even tide’over any 
temporary reverse to his arms, some refuge 
to which he himself might gallop ‘for 
shelter after the wreck of his army on an 
adverse field. Junagarh, at first contem- 
plated, was rejected as too far off, Cham- 


He chooses a 
Stronghold for 
his family. 


panir was finally chosen.[ 
From the very outset Murad was for 


Aurangzib’scau- drawing the sword and 
tious policy and throwing the = scabbard 
Murad's impa~ away, while Aurangzib 


tient zeal. urged on him a cautious- 


and temporising policy. _ Murad proposed 
that the brothers should march. at onée from: 


# Faiyas-ul-qawanin, 474-475; 464, 460; Alamgir. - 
namah, 134. : Gates 
_ + Fatyaz-ul-gawanin, 464,426., 
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the South saa stack Dara bee hé had 
time to consolidate his power and win over 
the captains of the Imperial army. posted 
far and near. Aurangzib pressed him not 
to take any compromising step or set up 
the banner of revolt openly, but to wait, to 
dissimulate, and to send hollow friendly 
letters to Dara, till they should know for 
certain that Shah Jahan was dead. He, 
therefore, condemned Murad’s siege of Surat 
and public coronation as acts of too preci- 
pitate and open a character. But to such 
remonstrances Murad replied that Shah 
Jahan was already dead and that Dara’s 
cunning hand had forged their father’s 
style of writing and affixed the Imperial 
seal to the letters issued in Shah Jahan’s 
name. He rightly pointed out that no 
reliance could be placed on the letters from 
their agents at the capital reporting the old 
Emperor’s recovery, because the houses of 
-these agents were watched by Dara’s men 
and they were compelled to write to their 
distant masters false news at the dictation 
of Mir Salih, the brother of Dara’s secre- 
tary, Raushan-qalam.* In letter after letter, 
up to the actual starting for Northern India, 
we see Murad all fire and haste, while 
Aurangzib is cold and hesitating. Murad 
‘urges passionately but in vain, “ To wait 
for true news from the Court is to lose time 
and assist our enemy,;’-—‘' The sooner you 
advance from Aurangabad to Burhanpur, 
‘the better for our work and truer to our 
fagreement ";-——‘We are. losing time. and 
letting our ‘business suffer, by waiting for 
certain news of Shah. Jahan. Our enemy 
is growing stronger, {in the meantime)’;— 
“Let us start together for Agra. It only 
remains for you to give the order.” - 
‘Aurangzib had suggested to Murad. that 
a diversion should be made against Dara 
by instigating the Persians and Uzbaks, to 
invade Afghanistan, which 
was then.a province of the 
Mughal empire. This in- 
famous counsel to bring a foreign enemy 
-in to settle a domestic quarrel, was at first 
rejected by Murad as unnecessary; “As I 
know that the Persians, even without -any 
prompting on our part, will make a move 
* Adab, 170a. and 4, 20505 
418, 420. 3 
+ Faiyas-ul-qawanin, 418, 421, 422, 425; 4273 
Adab, 2054, _ 


Intrigue "with 


Persia. 


Fatyaz-ul-gawanin, 


9258 


to wreak . vengeance for the past, it does 
not seém proper for us to show eagerness 
and to direct’ them (to an invasion of India).” 

A little later Murad changed his mind, and; 

reporting the rumour of the death of Shah 
Jahan, begged armed aid from the Persian 
King. The latter replied that he had’ 
massed 30,000 men in Qandahar - besides 
another force in Khurasan, in readiness. to 
intervene in India, but in the meantime 


he was sending a high officer with some 


presents as envoy to Murad, in order to 
learn the real state of affairs in Hindustan. 
After his coronation (December) Murad ° 
sent a letter to Shah Abbas by the hand of 
Taqarrub Khan,-.to announce his accession 
and press for military assistance. The Shah 
in reply assured Murad of his friendship, 
and stated that he had already warned the 
Persian generals and nobles to be in readi- 
ness and had ordered provisions to be col- 
lected for a four or five years’ campaign in 
India, and horses to be sent.to Farah, Bist,. 
and Qandahar, and would deSpatch a force 
of musketeers by sea to Surat to aid Murad, 
while the rest of the Persian army would 
march inland through OQandahar to Kabul.* 
These promises either the Shah did- not 
mean to keep, or they were rendered un- 
necessary by purser rapid and: decisive 
SUCCESS. 

From the first Annee’ had volunteered 
‘to help Murad, but on what terms? Evident- 
ly the understanding was that after. their 
common enemy had been vanquished, the 
brothers would divide the empire among. 
themselves. Yielding to Murad’s request, 
Terms of part. Aurangzib sent him the 
nership between following definite and 
Aurangzib and solemn written agreement} 
Murad. _ just before the march into 
Northern India: 

“Whereas the design of acquiring the 
throne has now been set on foot, the stan- 
dards of the Prophet have turned their faces 


* This account of the negotiations with Persia is 
based on Fazyaz -ul-gawanin, 422, 427, 430, 464, ‘and 
Rugat-t-Shah Abbas Sani, 13-16, 23-28 (to Murad). 
The Shah also intrigued with the Deccani Sultans 
and received from Dara a petition for aid and a re- 
quest to conquer Bhakkar. Augat-1-Shah Abbas Sant, 
to Adil Shah (16-19, 93-100), to ew Shah (19-23, 
89-93), to Dara (7-10), to the Governor of Multan 
(210-204). 

{ Adab-2-Alamgivi, 78b-792.. It is also quoted i in 
the Tazkiva-t-salatinet-Chaghtaia, 
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overthrow 


to their goal, and all (my) pious aim is to 
the bramble of idolatry and 
infidelity from the realm of Islam and to 
overwhelm and crush the idolatrous chief 
with his followers and stongholds, so that 
the dust of disturbance may be allayed in 
Hindustan,—and whereas my brother, dear 
as my own heart, has joined me in this holy 
enterprise, has confirmed anew with strong 
(professions of) faith the terms of co-operation 
(between us previously) built on promises 
and oaths, and has agreed that after the 
extirpation of the enemy of Church and 
‘State and the settlement of public affairs 


he will stay firmly in the station of alliance’ 


and help, and in this very manner, at all 
times and places, and in all works, he will 
be my companion and partner, the friend of 
my friends, the foe of my foes, and will 
not ask for any land besides the portion of 
Impertal dominions that will be left. to him 
at his request,—therefore, I write that, so 
long as this brother does not display any 
(conduct) opposed to oneness of aim, one- 
ness of heart, and truthfulness, my love and 
favour to him will daily increase; I shall 
consider our losses and gains as alike, and 
at all times and under all conditions I shall 
help him; [ shall favour him even more 
than now, after my object has been gained 
and the God-forsaken Idolator has been 
overthrown. I shall keep my promise, and, 
as previously settled, I shall leave to him the 
Panjab, Afghanistan, Kashmir, and Sindh 
(Bhakkar and Tatta),—-the whole of that 
region to the Arabian Sea, and | shall make 
no objection to it. As soon asthe Idolator 
has been rooted out and the bramble of his 
tumult has been weeded out of the garden 
.of the empire,—in which work your help 
and comradeship is necessary,—I shall 
without the least delay give you leave to 
go to this territory. As to the truth of this 
desire [ take God and the Prophet as wit- 
nesses !”’ 

. Aurangzib’s confidential 


officer, Adil 


Khan Razi, tells us a few details of the | 


terms of the alliance.* ‘‘Aurangzib, deem- 
ing it politic to be united with Murad, sent 
him a loving letter begging him to come to 
him, and making this solemn promise and 
agreement: (11 One-third of the booty 
would belong to Murad Bakhsh and two- 
thirds to Aurangzib. (2) After the conquest 
* Aqil Khan, 25. : 
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of the whole empire, the Panjab, Afghanis- 
tan, Kashmir, and Sindh would belong to 
Murad, who would set up the standard of 
kingship there, issue coins and proclaim 
his own name (khutba) as king.” 

At last Murad’s period of impatient and 
irksome waiting ended. Early in February, 
1658, Aurangzib, then starting from Au- 
rangabad, wrote to him to march out of his 
province about the time when he himself 
might be expected to reach the Narmada.* 
For a long time Murad had been uncertain 
as to which route the Imperial army would 
take in approaching Guzerat,—whether by 
way of Ajmir in the north or from Malwa 
in the east. At the end of 
January his spies brought 
him news that Jaswant had 
arrived near Ujjain with only three or four 
thousand troopers. So,.Murad made light 
of the enemy and set out from Ahmadabad 
(25th February) north-eastwards by Modasa;‘ 
crossed the frontier of his province on 13th 
March, and reached Mandesor on the 14th, 
occupying the villages of Malwa on the 
way.{ We next hear of him a good deal 
southwards at Dohad on 4th April. In the 


Murad marches 
from Guzerat 


‘meanwhile he had learnt that Jaswant’s 


force was many times stronger than his own, 
and so he had hurriedly retreated towards 
his own territory to wait for news of 
Aurangzib, of whom he had not heard 
anything during the entire month of March.{ 

Jaswant had issued from Ujjain west-: 
wards by the Banswara road, and taker 
post six miles from Kachraud, to wait for 
Murad. That prince was then 36 miles 
away, and on learning of the enemy’s 
strength and position, he prudently made a 
detour to avoid Kachraud and arrive nearer 
to Aurangzib’s line. of advance. In pursu- 
ance of this plan Murad marched south- 
east from Dohad, crossed the pass of Jhabua, 
and éncamped at Mandalpur (probably 
Barmandal.)§ Here, on c3th- April, he 


# Alamgirnamah, 43; fayas, 430. 

| Fatyaz, 426, 428, 433, 440—444. Modasa, 23 
28 N. 73° 22 EB. (dnd. Atlas, 22 N. E.) Mandesor, 
24 N. 75°5 E. (dnd. Atlas, 35 8. E.). 

t Fatyas, 445, Kambu, ita. 

§ Isardas, 17a, Alamgirnamah, 56-57, Aqil Khan, 
a2, Dohad, 22°50N. 74:20 B, (Sheet 305. W.) 
Kachraud, 23°25 N. 75°21 HE. (36 N. E.), 36 miles 
N. W. ‘of Ujjain. Jhabua, 22°46 N. 74°39 E. (Sheet 
36 S. E.). Barmandal, 22°51 N. 75°8 E., stands 2g 
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received a confidential messenger from 
_Aurangzib and the news of the latter 
having arrived in the neighbourhood. Then 
-Murad resumed his march 
and next day he joined 
Aurangzib on the way, a 
few miles north-east of Dipalpur. The 
armies of the two brothers were now united, 


and joins Aurang- 
zib near Ujjain. 
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because the enemy was at ‘hand and a 
battle was imminent. 
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miles west of Dipalpur and 46 m. south of Kachraud 
~ (Sheet 36 S. E.) There is a place named Mundla 
7 miles west of Dipalpur. Dipalpur, 22°50 N. 75°36 E. » 
about 24 miles S. S. W. of Ujjain. 


EDUCATION OF INDIANS 1833—1853 


HE Anglicists were triumphant, for 
Bentinck issued the resolution “that 
all the funds appropriated for the 

purposes of education would be best em- 

ployed on English education alone.” The 
authorities were averse to diffuse education 
/among the masses of the Indian population. 
Lord Bentinck himself was not in favor of 
widely educating Indians. His successor 
Metcalfe had expressed himself strongly 
in favor of education. While recommend- 
ing an improved system of revenue settle- 
ment, he wrote as follows :— 

“Similar objections have been urged against our 
attempting to promote the education of our native sub- 
jects, but how unworthy it would be of a liberal 
Government to give weight to such objections! The 
world is governed by an irresistible power which giveth 
and taketh away dominion, and vain would be the 
mpotent prudence of man against thé operations of 
its almighty influence. All that rulers can, do is to 
merit dominion by promoting the happiness of those 
under them. If we perform our duty in this respect, 
the gratitude of India, and the admiration of the 
world, will accompany our name ,through all ages, 
whatever may be the revolutions of futurity; but if we 
withhold blessings from our subjects, from a_ selfish 
apprehension of possible danger at a remote period, 
'we shall not deserve to keep our dominion,. we shall 
merit that reverse which time has possibly in store for 
us, and shall fall with the mingled hatred and con- 
tempt, hisses and execrations of mankind.’’* 

But as Governor-General of India, he did 
very little to promote education. Of course 
“it was from considerations of “enlightened 
selfishness,’ that it was thought necessary 
to give some sort of education to Indians. 
Such education was to be given as 
would produce cheap clerks and_ useful 
subordinates for service in the different 












me 


* Pp. 46-47 of Kaye’s Selections from the Writings 
of Metcalfe. — 


departments of the State. With that object 
in view, Lord Hardinge wrote a Minute, 
dated October toth, 1844,:extracts from 
which are given below :— 


“The Governor-General, having taken into consi- 
deration the existing state of education in Bengal, and 
being of opinion that it is highly desirable to afford it 
every reasonable encouragement by holding out to 
those who have taken advantage of the opportunity of 
instruction a fair prospect of employment in the public © 
service, and thereby not only to reward ‘individual 
merit but to enable the State to profit as largely as 
possible by the result of the measures adopted of late 
years for the instruction. of the people as well by the 
Government as by private individuals and _ societies, 
has resolved that in every possible case a preference 
shall be piven in the selection of candidates for public 
employment to those who have been educated in the 
institutions thus established, and especially to those 
who have distinguished themselves therein by a more 
than ordinary degree of merit.” 


The sum appropriated to education was 
very inadequate. Mr. J. C. Marshman, in 
his‘ evidence on 21st July, 1853, before the 
Select Committee of the House of Commons 
on Indian lerritories, said :-—~ 


“It was stated in the House of Commons that the 
sum appropriated to education by the Government 
of India did not exceed £65,000 sterling a year; 
but in a series of papers published at the India 
House in the present year, the sum was stated at between 
£70,000 and £80,000. Dr. Wilson, in his- evidence, 
I see, has brought in the sum of 10,000 rupees appro- 
priated to Scinde, and 70,000 rupees to Sattara, which 
were evidently not included in that calculation. The 
sum, therefore, may be taken at £89,000 or £90,000 
sterling per annum. If you compare.the sum thus 
devoted from the revenues of India to the object of 
public instruction, with that which is voted by Parlia- 
ment annually from the revenues of England for edu- 
cation in this country, I think it will be found to 
be very considerably disproportionate. If you 
assume the revenues of England at £52,000,000 
sterling, and the sum appropriated annually by 
Parliament at £250,000 sterling, which, I think, 
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‘is very:nearly the sum, then from the £26,000,000— 
‘net 


revenue in India we ought to _ obtain 
£125,000, and therefore if we have only £90,000, 
we are. still, according to that proportion, some 


- "£35,000 or 40,000 below the mark. But even that 


sum is insufficient for the wants of the country, and I 


_am satisfied that if it were quadrupled, or increased 
“ even five-fold, it’ would not be found too much for the 
‘ educational necessities of the country ; and it is especi- 


ally to be desired that there should also-be an. attempt 
at the same time, to make those additional funds go 
as far as possible by a new mode of appropriating 


them.” 


Then he was asked — 

“8615, What mode of dispensing educational funds 
in India do you contemplate ?"’ 

In reply he said— 


«% % + if we could also borrow the plan adopted 


“by the Privy Council of Education in this country, of 


iving Grants-in-aid to the various institutions in 
Ince, those funds might be made to go much further, 
and that this would be a more appropriate mode of 


> expending any additional funds which might be voted, 


than by exclusively following the present mode. It 1s 
scarcely possible for the Government in India to 
undertake the care and the responsibility of managing 
all the institutions which ‘will be necessary for the 
diffusion of knowledge, and there is a general desire 


jin India, in the minds of almost all parties, that the 


Government could be prevailed on to adopt the 
principle of Grants-in-aid ; that is, they should deter- 


mine to give pecuniary assistance to the existing insti-_ 


tutions which are not connected with the State, in 
order to enable them to increase the sphere of their 
exertions. In that case it would be necessary for the 
Government to prescribe the course of study, and 
possibly even to lay.down the books which should be 


‘used, and that.-an.inspector should be employed to 


visit every school:thus taken under the patronage of 
this Government, three or four times a year, and 
make a report of the progress of the children; the 
Government aid to the institution, being proportioned 
according to the report made by the inspector. This 


’ would produce the double effect of giving an extraordi- 


nary impulse to the cause of education in India, at 
the same time that it would give the means of support 
to those institutions which can scarcely obtain ade- 
quate eficouragement from local subscriptions.” 

The witness was a son of the well-known 
Serampore Missionary—one of the trio— 
Revd. Mr. Marshman. When he. made 
that recommendation of Grants-in-aid, he 
had an. ulterior end to serve. What this 
was may be gathered from the answer to 
a further question when he said that— 

“The Government would thus’ be enabled to give 
assistance even to. Christian schools and institutions, 
without in any measure infringing that principle of 
religious neutrality which has been always adopted, 
and which is a very great element of our political 


strength.” | 
‘Although the Government did not do 
anything-for the diffusion...of education, 


fully neglected. 


_ seminaries. 
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private enterprise was not idle, at least ir 
Bengal, for the cause of education. The 
most notable institution established. during 
this period was the Hooghly College. I 
was founded with funds furnished by the 
munificence of a Muhammadan gentlemar 
named Haji Muhammad Mohsin. Thi 
seminary of learning has done much fo. 
the education of Muhammadans and one 
of the most notable Muhammadans o: 
Bengal—a man of very humble origin— 
owed his education to this institution. The 
Right Honorable Mr. Syed Amir Ali was 
one of the alumni of the Hooghly College. 


During the twenty years under review 
the Indian Government as in the previous 
twenty years did very little for the diffusion 
of general education among the people of 
this country. That was left to the people 
themselves. And to their credit let it be 


‘said that they performed their part very 


creditably. The vernaculars were shanié 
A Christian Missionary 
like Dr. Duff even went the length of advis- 
ing the Government to preserve strict 
neutrality regarding the vernaculars, that is 
to say not to give any helping hand for their 
cultivation, True it is that the general 
Committee of Public Instruction of The 
Presidency of Fort William in Bengal, in 
their Report for the year 1835, wrote :— 


“We are deeply sensible of the importance of 
encouraging the cultivation of the vernacular lan- 
guages. We do not conceive that. the order of the 7th 
of March precludes us from doing this, and we ha 
constantly acted on this construction. In the dises- 
sions which preceded that order, the claims of the 
vernacular languages were broadly and prominently 
admitted by all ‘parties, and the question submitted 
for the decision of Government only concerned the 
relative advantage of teaching English on the one 
side, and the learned Eastern languages on the other. 
We therefore conceive that the phrases ‘European 
literature and science,’ ‘English education alone,’ and 
‘imparting to the native population a knowledge of 
English literature and science, through the medium 
of the English language,’ are intended merely to secure 
the preference -to European learning, taught through 
the medium of the English language, over Oriental 
learning, taught through the medium of the Sanskrit 
and Arabic languages, as regards the instruction of 
those natives who receive a learned education at our 
These expressions. have, as we under- 
stand them, no reference to the question through what 
ulterior medium such instruction as the mass of thé 
people is capable of receiving is to be conveyed. If 


English had been rejected, and the learned Eastern 


tongues adopted, the people must equally have 


. received their knowledge, through the verriacular 


dialects. It was, therefore, quite unnecessary.for the 
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sxovernment, in deciding the question between the 
‘ival languages, to take any notice of the vernacular 
ongues ; and, consequently, we have thought that 
1othing could reasonably be inferred from its omission 
0 take such notice. a 


‘“‘We conceive the formation of a vernacular litera- 
cure.to be the ultimate object to which all our efforts 
nust be directed. At present, the extensive cultiva- 
ion of some foreign language, which is always very 
nproving to the mind, is rendered indispensable by 
"he almost total absence of a vernacular literature, 
and the consequent impossibility of obtaining a 
‘olerable education from that source only. The study 
f English, to which many circumstances induce the 
natives to give the preference, and with it the know- 
edge of the learning of the West, is therefore daily 
spreading. This, as it appears to us, is the first stage 
n the-process by which India isto be enlightened. 
he natives must learn before they can teach. The 
est educated among them must be placed in posses- 
ion of our knowledge before they can transfer it 
nto-their own language. We trust that the number 
f such translations will now multiply every year. 
\s the superiority of European learning becomes 
10re generally appreciated, the demand for them 
ull no doubt’ increase, and we shall be able to 
courage any good books which may be brought 
ut in the native languages by adopting them 
‘xtensively in our seminaries.” 


It is stated in the Calcutta Review for June, 
854, No XLIV, p. 305 :— 


‘In Bengal, with its thirty-seven millions, the 
overnment bestows 8,000 rupees annually on 
ernacular .Education! One-third the salary ofa 
ollector of the revenue! As much is expended on 
oo prisoners in jails. How different is it in America. 
iljestom in his Educational Institutions of the 
nited States, remarks :— 


‘¢ ‘In 
eginning been based upon the idea of citizenship, 
s of philanthropy. There the gift of ‘education 
the people has not been considered merely as an 
ct of charity to the poor, but asa privilege which 
very citizen as such, had a right to claim, anda duty 
hich, by virtue of the social contract, every citizen 
inds himself to fulfil; and for the purpose of bestow- 
g such education, (that is to say, the minimum of 
nowledge which every citizen ought to possess), the 
tate is entitled to tax the community; whereas, the 
igher branches of education, which only a small 
umber of the people have the means of acquiring, 
ave been looked upon as matters concerning only 
10se individuals who are anxious to avail themselves 
ereof, and have in consequence been left to private 
terprise; the general force of circumstances, and 
e encouragement held out by the emoluments 
estowed by the State on its servants, being regarded 
s sufficient inducements, to those who aspire to 
ter the public service, to acquire the necessary 
nowledge. The immediate consequences hereof are, 
at while in America we find most excellent popular 
hools, maintained at the expense of the State, there 
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r private associations. 


America, popular education has from the 


re but few institutions connected with the higher . 
anches of education which do not: owe their origin. 
d maintenance solely to the exertions of individuals: 
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But, as shown by the evidence of Mr. 
Halliday no ericouragement was given by 
the authorities in India to the vernaculars. 
Their cultivation was left ‘to the natives. 
And: how creditably they performed their 
task is evident from the evidence of Mr. J. 
C. Marshman before the Select Committee 
of the House of Commons on Indian Ter- 
ritories on 21st July, 1853. He said:— 


“The difficulty which was felt 10 or 12 years ago 
regarding books for a course of vernacular education 
is rapidly disappearing; and at the present time, if 
the Government were prepared to give suitable en- 
couragement, that is to say, to the extent of £1,000 
or £1,500 sterling, for the translation of the books 
which might be required, in the course of three or four 
years it would have as complete a vernacular school 
library as could be desired at present. 


‘Those who have been opposed to vernacular edu- 
cation, and are for confining all their exertions to 
English instruction, have been in the habit of decry- 
ing translations ; but there can be no reason why a 
translation of a good work on history, or geography, 
or astronomy should not be quite as useful as the 
original. Our own literature, although it contains 
the finest classics,-1s at the present time enriched by 
translations from the German, and that literature itself 
began three or four. centuries ago in translations. If the 
Committee will allow me, I will read a short extract 
from Wharton, who in his ‘History of English 
Poetry,’ says, ‘Caxton, by translating, and procuring 
to be translated a great number of books from the 
French, greatly contributed to promote the state of 
literature in England.’ This was the mode in 
which our literature, now so rich and complete, com- 
menced, and it is the mode in which vernacular 
literature, more especially for schools, must commenc: 
in India. I think it is worthy of remark, that as 


the natives do necessarily receive their knowledge - 


of our laws, in which all their interests are bound up, 


through the means of translations, there can be no, 


reason whatever why they should not be able to 
receive the main facts of history, geography, and 
astronomy. through the same medium.” © 

But the Indian authorities did-nothing-to 
encourage the cultivation of ‘the verna- 
culars. Perhaps it was not considered poli- 
tically expedient to do so. Or it may be 


that some of the Anglicists wanted to sup- | 


press the vernaculars and thought it possible 


that these languages could be extinguished. 


For the Chairman asked Mr. Marshman— 


‘8632. There has been an idea that the spread of 
English will gradually supersede the use of the verna- 
cular -dialects in India, and obviate the necessity of 
cultivating them ; do you share that opinion 2” 

Mr. Marshman in reply said,— 


“Not at all ; I do not think it is borne out by ex. 


perience; certainly not by the experience which we~. 


have in Bengal. It is impossible to extinguish the 


. language of 30,000,000 of people; English will, 


t 


“oes 


doubtless in the course of time, become the classical 
language of Bengal, and“every native of respect- 
ability will endeavour to give a knowledge of it to his 
children ; but at the same time,, the vernacular 
language of Bengal, and that of the North-Western 
Provinces, and ef the other provinces throughout 
India, will continue to be used and to be cultivated 
to an increasing degree. I[n fact, as the Government 
- have abolished the Persian language, and made the 
vernacular language of each province the language 
of the Courts and of public business, those languages 
become permanently and for ever fixed in the habits 
of the people. Ido not think there is an adequate 
idea in this country of the extent to which the 
Bengalee languuge is at the present time cultivated 
and. employed by the natives themselves. We have 
found that in exact proportion to the efforts which 
ave made for the dissemination of the English 
language, so adherence of the nattves to thety old 
language, and their anxiety to improve and to -use it, 
ts continually increasing. In the year 1800, when 
the Serampore missionaries first -began their labours, 
and set about the civilisation (7?) and evangelisation of 
the province of Bengal, they found. that there was 
not a single printed book in Bengalee extant, with 
the exception of the laws of the Government, and one 
dictionary. There was not a prose work existing in 
the Bengalee language, and they had everything to 
create. They employed the ablest native to compose 
“works, and it was from their press that the first 
publications were issued. About 13 years ago, the 
Committee of Public Instruction published a list of 
the works in the Bengalee language which they found 
then existing’; thatyis, 40 years after the Serampore 
missionaries had begun to print books in the language ; 
and they found that:there were 50 works which had 
beén issued under the auspices of Europeans, and 
173 which had been published by the natives them- 
selves. If, the Committee will permit me, I will quote 
a rémark which was made by an influential paper, on 
the first announcement of this fact: ‘Many of these 
works are, it is true, composed of the most con- 
temptible trash; others, and by far too large a 
portion of them, consist of amatory poems; but. many 
are of a higher character, and contain disquisitions on 
law, religion, metaphysics, medicine, and philosoBhy. 
With this list before us, we ask whether a language 
which has already received such a degree of cultivation 
as to be capable of. conveying ideas to the mind on so 
large a variety of subjects, of which some are not 
wanting in abstruseness, can be that poor, meagre, 
wretched, inefficient tongue which some of the patrons 
of English have taken it to be. Whether a language 
which can express the. subtiltigs of law and philosophy, 
and can impart the enthusiasm of poetry, and give a 
stimulus to the most voluptuous imagination, does 
stand in need of a whole century of improvement 
before if can be fit for the purposes of national. educa- 
tion.’ This report was published by the Committee 
about 12 years ago. Last year a friend of mine 
made a collection of all the books that could be ob- 


tained in the Bengalee language, and he found that, 


the number of works had been multiplied to goo ; 
and at, the present time there are no less than go 
native presses in Calcutta, continually employed by 
the natives themselves in the publication of books. 
The numberof volumes. sold the year before last 
amounted to no less than 30,000; and hence, not- 
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withstanding the endeavour to diffuse English through- 
out the country,-the Bengalee language is a” more 
powerful medium of impression on the native mind even 
than English. I think that with the advantages 
which the Government have just given to the natives 
of the country,. by introducing a liberal system for 
the transmissiun of books at a low price, the native 
press is likely to receive an astonishing impulse.” 

Had the vernaculars been employed as the 
media of instruction, their cultivation would 
have progressed by leaps and bounds, and 
very useful literature on every subject would 
have been produced in them, It is the 
demand which creates the supply. There 
being no demand for useful works in our 
vernaculars, it is small wonder that we had 
hardly any decent vernacular literature to 
boast of. In 1853 the Japanese language 
was not half so well advanced as Bengalee, 
Hindee or other leading vernacular dialects 
of India. If useful literature in Japanese 
has since been cultivated, there is no reason 
why the same should not have taken place 
in our vernaculars also had they been 
properly encouraged. But the cultivation 
of the vernaculars was left to the people 
themselves. | 

Thus it would be seen that neither in 
the dissemination of general education nor 
in the cultivation of our vernaculars, the 
people of India during 20 years, 2.e from: 
1833 —1853 received that amount of patron- 
age and aid from the Government. of their 
country which every civilised government 
is bound to render to its subjects. 

There was established a Bengal Manes: 
cular Society, regarding whose programnré, 
the Calcutta Review for 1851 wrote as 


follows :— 


PROGRAMME OF THE BENGAL VERNACULAR. 
SOCIETY, 1851. ~ a 
“It has been objected by some; that translations 
into the vernaculars are absurd, because they cannot 
transfuse all the shades of thought of the original; that. 
the Bengali is the rude tongue of a semi-barbarous 
race ; that dialects are already too numerous in India; 
and that we ought to abandon translations, and. teach 
the people through English alone. 
% * 


“We shall take up the various objections urged 
against the Vernacular Translation Society sevzatzm. 

“3, ‘There are so many dialects in India.’—There 
are only five principal tongues toa population of I§o0 
millions ;—Bengali, the language of 25 millions, Urdu, 
spoken from Cape Comorin to the Himalayas, Telugu, 
Tamil, and Maharatta. Now the Delhi Vernacular 
Translation Society’s labours may be of use to 30 
millions and those of the Bengal Translation Society to 
25 millions—~a greater number than speak the -Dutch, 
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devoting a. considerable expenditure of time and 
money to a series of translations from German _§into 
English, even though only a limited number will 
avail themselves of these. — 

“2, ‘The Bengaji is the rude dialect of a semi- 
barbarous race.’—We leave the Bengalis themselves, 
on the ground of patriotism or nationality, to deal with 
the latter part of-this _proposition. But, we ask, can 
that be a rude dialect, which has been made to convey, 
expressively and suitably, the truths of natural history, 


chemistry, natural philosophy, mental philosophy, and - 


above all, which has been found fully equal to express 
the mysterious dogmas of revelation, the lyric effu- 
sions of. Isaiah, and the lofty strains of the minor 
prophets of a Scripture ? Besides, the-Bengali, in “its 
derivation from that noble tongue, the Sanskrit, pos- 
sesses unbounded resources for borrowing terms and 
phraseology and is gradually increasing in its- capabi- 
ities. ‘The Moslem power has not been able to extir- 
pate it, and all the energy of an Aurungzebe could 
not drive it from the homes and hearts of the people. 
By its close affinity with their venerated Sanskrit, it 
preserves. the lingering rays of the long-faded glories 
of. their ancient literature. Without touching on its 
merits as a translation; we would refer to Yates’s 
translation of the Bible in Bengali as a monument 
of the degree of elegance and expressiveness to which 
the’ Bengali language has attained. 

3. ‘We ought to teach all the natives through 
English ; and then translation would not be’ necessary,’ 
—We do not now treat.of what is destvable, but of what 
is practicable. We think it very desirable that there 
were only one language in the world, and regret that 
the confusion of tongues ever took place; but 
we have to deal-with a different.state of things. We 
are in a country, where the Europeans are but a 
handful compared with the natives; where we have 
to’ encounter the antipathies arising from difference 
of, race, creed, manners ; and where, with few excep- 
tions, the Hindus regard us with jealousy, though 
conscious of the benefits we have conferred. We. 
have therefore to do with the practical. Ample sup- 
plies of books are“ imported from England for those 
natives who understand English. Are we to do 
nothing for the millions in the present generation, 
who will have no opportunity of reading these books ? 
The Calcutta Bible “Society has spent probably more 
than four lakhs of rupees in Bengali translations of 
the Scriptures, but an intelligent reading of the Scrip- 
tures requires other books explanatory, as the Bible 
abounds with references to subjects of Geography, 
Natural. History, Ancient History, Jewish customs, 
xc. Now, these books have to be translated ; and, 
if translations, are to be condemned, it virtually 
amounts to condemning translations of the Scriptures, 
and to pronouncing useless the exertions of Misstonary 
societies, who in rural. districts have to instruct ‘the 
xeople through the medium of their own language. 
indeed, if England itself, which possesses such a rich 
ndigenous literature, has provided s0 many transla- 
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tions from other tdngues into its own, a fortiori, 


- Bengal, with its poor ‘vernacular: literature, requires 


translations much more urgently. 
‘4... It is said, that ‘translations do not convey the ° 
full force of the original,’—Very true; and this is 
simply an argument for advising all, who can consult . 
original works, to do so; but leading ideas and - 
historical. facts admit of being easily transférred into -° 
another tongue, and particulary into Such a language 
as Bengali, which has such unbounded. resources in 
compounding terms. But even’ in the most difficult 
class of works to be translated, viz, the poetical, 
the English people insisted. on having translations, 
asin Mickle’s Lusiad, Carey’s Dante, Pope’s Homer, 
Fairfax’s Tassos, Dryden’s Virgil, &c.° Unless a 
design 1s entertained to. extirpate the Bengali lan- 
guage, translations must be adopted.” . . 
Let us hear on this question the voice of History. 
We have seen lately that, the Protestant Church had. 


been established in /veland for three centuries, and’ | 


hitherto has proved a signal failure in one of the ob- . 
jects it had in view, v7z. to unite England and Ireland 
by one religion, as well as one language—and that, 
after the experiment has been tried for three centuries - 
on the part of protestants of conveying religious know-. - 
ledge solely through English, they now admit that a 
wrong stép had been taken, and that they should 
have begun with education and translations into ‘the 
Vernacular,.as had been-the practice of the Romish | 
priesthood there. Among the Welsh the feeling even 
now is so strong, that their remonstrances succeeded 
in inducing the-Government lately to appoint a Bishop, 
who could preach in Welsh. gag nelish church has _ 
been a comparative failure in Wafes, owing partly to 
its clergy not being acquainted with the language of — 
the people, and despising the Vernacular. We are 
not advocates ourselves¢for perpetuating the colloquial 
use of the Gaelic and Welsh. We think it far better 
that Ireland and Wales should use the noble English 
language; but we adduce it to shew how difficult it 
is to eradicate a Vernacular language, and particular- , 
ly when it is identified with the historical recollections 
and literary glory of a people. pee Elizabeth 
proscribed under a-severe penalty the use of the Irish 
language; and the Mussulmans applied every means 
to extirpate the Vernaculars of India. What have ° 
been the results, ‘with respect tothe Bengali in parti- 
cular? It is increasing’ in richness and energy of- 
expression every day, and is now much superior as a 
language, to what English was in the days of Chaucer. 

In Italy, the indigenous tongue was the Latin in 
Roman days, the use of which has been maintained 
subsequently with all the influence and supremacy of 
the Church of Rome, Atl the municipal acts of the 
towns were recorded in Latin; public’ acts, solemn 
deeds, education, literary and_ scientific intercourse, 
all were carried on in Latin. Boccacio and Petrarch 
wrote their most elaborate works in Latin, despising 
the “lingua vulgare’, the language of the mob;—.. 
(their Latin works .are now forgotten, and only what 
they have written in the vulgar language survives). 
Everything, therefore, seemed to favour the‘perpetua- 
tion of the Latin, ; 

But was the formation of the Italian Vernacular, 
which rose on theruins of the ancient Latin, prevented ? 
No; the influence of one man gave the impulse. }|- 
Deeply read in classic lore, and appre- 
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to’ impart them in the “lingua vulgare’, and to unseal 
‘to the many what had been only known to the few: 
“hence his immortal “Commedia’’, which like Milton’s 
Paradise Lost, will ever remain as an example of. the 
‘influence of a great mind-in making a language great, 
in-wiélding vulgar phrases by the magic pen of genius, 
and- making them capable of expressing the .most 
sublime ideas. Dante is justly called the ‘'Fatler of 
- Italian literature’, as Lorenzo de Medici may be 
styled its foster parent, from the encouragement he 
gave to literary composition. ' ; 

. Germany comes next, where literature was at such 
—@ low ebb in the days of Frederic the Great, though 
_ Luther had ennobled and fixed the language by 

translating the Bible into it. Frederic the Great not 

content .with his military conquests, aimed at super- 
‘seding German literature by French : .but he succeeded 
as -little in his efforts against the Vernacular, as the 
Mussulmans did in India. The moment he laid his 
head on the pillow of death, the German nation rose 
‘as: one man in defence of their national tongue, and 
we see, in the prodigious strides that German -litera- 
ture has made since, the.truth of the remark. 

“Naturam fierca expelleo, tamen usque recurret’’. 

‘Spain presents another strong case. The Roman 
and Moslem conquerors there had given every ascend- 
ancy.to their languages. Yet in spite of all social 
‘and political obstacles, the Spanish language was 
- formed and finally gained the predominance, 
We hope there may be no necessity again to recur 
to this subject, but that all the friends of native educa- 
tion will co-operate on the grand basis of giving every 
opportunity for the attainment of a complete education 
both in English and the Vernacular; so as to make 
the former the medium for acquiring, and the latter 
of diffusing ideas. 

—C. LR, Vol. XV (1851), VIX. 


The Christian Missionaries also helped 
the cause of the education of Indians by the 
establishment of schools and colleges in 
this country. But what they did was from 
interested motives. 

Missionaries and Education. The Calcutta 
Review for June, 1851, wrote :— 


- “But it ought to be frankly acknowledged, that 
though the Missionaries were foremost in the field, 
and foremost in labour and zeal and love for the 
natives of this land, they do not seem to have enter- 
tained any scheme for national education, or any 
idea of introducing on a large scale the science 
and literature of Europe, as helps to Christianization, 
or means of social improvement.”’ . (p. 345.) 
: A ee 
“The great and startling success of the Hindu 
College attracted many eyes ; and none, with greater 
interest, than those of the friends and supporters of 
Missions. It was evident that a new door of access 
had been opened into the-native mind. The College 
of Serampore and Bishop’s College were the first 
steps, on the part of the Christian community, to 
take advantage of the new opening: but the former 
was too remote, at that time, from the centre of 
influence ; and the latter was too exclusively sectarian, 
-and too narrow in its basis, to have anything in 
common with a popular movement, In the meantime, 
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while the Church of England and the Baptists were 
ere ground, the Presbyterians had not been 
idie, ieee . 

In 1823, the Rev. Dr. Bryce memorialized the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland on the duty 
of sending missionaries to India—not, indeed, to teach, 
but to preach to the educated natives. In 1825, the 
Assembly agreed to establish a Central Seminary of — 
Education, with branch schools in the surrounding dis- 
trict, and to recommend to the head master, who was 
to bea regularly ordained clergyman, to give lectures, 
distribute fitting tracts, and use every effort’to culti- 
vate acquaintance with intelligent and educated natives. 

“The Church of Scotland ‘was even more fortunate 
in her choice, than the Government had been in the 
case of Mr. Wilson. The lustre of every other name 
connected with native education, pales before that 
of Duff ; and the General Assembly’s school, opened: 
by him in 1830, soon rivalled, and speedily eclipsed 
the popularity of the Hindu College itself. His 
vast stores of information, his splendid oratorical 
powers, his ready and astonishing argumentative 
resources, the warmth and kindliness of his manner, 
his happy gift in teaching, of seizing the attention, and 
impressing the minds of the very youngest, and, above 
all, the manifest fact, that his whole soul was in his 
work, ina very short time, won for him a reputation, 
both native and European, which has gone on increas-. 
ing to this day. By sheer dint of good teaching, 
the school won its way into public favour. The 
natives forgot or sacrificed their fears and prejudices ; 


. 


* ®” (pp . 359-360). 
THE Hrnvoo COLLEGE. 


“On the 2oth January, 1817, the school was opéned 
for the first time, ina house (304,. Chitpore Road) 
hired for the purpose ; * * * % 

“During the six years that intervened between 1817 
and 1823, the school was shifted about from place te 
place. It was first removed to another house in the 
Chitpore Road, then, to a house, afterwards occupied 
by Dr. Duff, for the General Assembly’s Institution, 
Its next flight was of all the most eccentric. TH 
sapient Managers removed the so-called Hindu-Col- 
lege into the heart of the Bow Bazar ; which, when 
explained for the benefit of the uninitiated, means, 
that they took it out of the native town altogether, 
and set it down ina street, notorious as the haunt of 
drunken sailors, and the most desperate aid dissolute 
characters of a great heathen metropolis, From 
this they again moved off to a scarcely more congenial 
vicinity~the well known Tiretta Bazar. 

- ; 
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“It (the Government) had already resolved to 
establish a Sanskrit College in 1821, and to allow 
30,000 rupees annually for that purpose: and, when 
the question of a building for the new institution 
came to be entertained in 1823, happily for the Hindu 
College, it was agreed to locate thiem both under th 
same roof, : | 

‘* ‘Rome,’ however, ‘was not built ina day.’ The 
foundation stone of the new building was not laid 
until the 25th of Febuary, 1824; and we may notic 
here, that more than three years elapsed after that 
time ere it was ready for the reception of the students.” 
—C. R., June, 1852, pp, 346—348. 


The want of subordinates in the Medical 
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and Public Works Departments: induced 
the Government of India to establish 
Medical and Engineering Colleges in this 
country. The Medical College of Cal- 
cutta was established in 1835 during the 
regime of Lord William Bentinck. The 
first Indian who joined it and broke the 
trammels of casté prejudices by performing 
dissections on human bodies was the -cele- 
brated Pandit Madhu Sudan Gupta. 


_ Regarding him, Mr. Frederick John Mouat 
in a lecture delivered before the Society of 
Arts, London, in March, 1888, said,— 


“No man deserves more to live in the history of 
benefactors of his country than Pandit Madhu Sudan 
Gupta, of the Medical College of Calcutta, the first 
Hindu of high caste who dissected the human body in 
public, a feat of courage and humanity impossible to 
pelea when. the conditions of Hindu life are consi- 

ered,” : 


It cannot be denied that medical educa- 
tion was the best means of the destruction 
of the superstitions and prejudices of the 
Indian community. The establishment 
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then of. the Medical. Colleges has done. 
incalculable good. to the Indian society and. 
has been the most useful factor in the social 
reformation of.‘the country. It was the 
students from the Medical College of Bengal. 
who were the pioneers of Indian students © 
in England and by their brilliant achieve« 
ments in the Colleges and University of. 
London proved to the, natives of England 
that Indians could hold their own in every | 
walk of life. The Indian Medical Service 
was the first bureaucratic fort whose strong 
wall was successfully breached by the . 
assault of a pure-blooded Indian. a 
The Engineering College at Rurki was 
established in 1847 by Mr. | homason, 
Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western 
Provinces, whose name it bears, for the train- 
ing of subordinates required for the Ganges 
Canal, which was then being constructed.. 
It has also done good work, but now it 
has become the stronghold not of pure- 


blooded natives but of “statutory” natives. 


THE EDUCATION OF INDIANS 


AND THE RENEWAL OF THE East Inpta 
CoMPANy’s CHARTER IN 1853. ~ 


b TP to 1853, whatever the Indian authori- 
: ties did for education was in a-very 
half-hearted and perfunctory manner. 

‘They were, to speak the truth, afraid of 
educating the people of this country. One 
Captain P. Page in his Memorandum dated 
East India House, April goth, 1819, published 
in the Appendix to Report from Select Com- 
“mittee on the affairs of the East India 
Company, 1832, Vol. V. (Military) pp. 
480—483, wrote :— 
YT would reward good conduct 
honour, but'never with power; * 
“Nullum .impertum tutum, nist benevoléentia 
‘“munitum. The good will of the natives may be 
retained without granting them power, the semblance 
is sufficient; and although I abhor in private life that 
maxim of Rochefaucault’s which recommends a man 
to live with his friends as if they were one day to be 


his enemies, I think it may be remembered with effect 
‘by the sovereigns of India.” 


(of natives) with 
y 


It is possible that there were other -ser-. 


vants of the.East India Company who 
thought likewise and were therefore afraid 
of imparting education, as knowledge is 
power. _ , 

From the date of the attainment of politi-- 
cal power after the battle of Plassey in. 
1757 down to 1853, that is for nearly a 


‘period of 100 years, the Christian Indian 


authorities always discussed in all its bear- 
ings the question of the education of Indians. 
Was it wise and safe to educate the hea- 
thens of India?—that was the question 


which was often and often asked by the - 


Christian administrators of India. Spoke 
Macaulay from his place tn the House of 
Commons in 1833 :— 


‘‘We shall never consent to administer the pousta 
to a whole community, to stupify and paralyse a great 
pedple whom God has committed to our charge, for 
the wretched purpose of rendering them more amenable 
to our control. What is power worth if it is founded 
on vice, on ignorance, and on misery; * * * 


' “Are we to keep the people of India ignorant in 


order that we may keep them submissive? Or do 


204. 
we-think that. we can give them knowledge without 


“awakening ambition? Or do. we méan.to awaken 
-ambition and provide it with'no legitimate vent ? ‘Who 


_will'ariswér one of these qiiestions in the affirmative 2- 


Yet one of them: miust be” arisiyered ‘in the affirmative, 


by: every person. .who maintains that we ought ” 


permanently. to exclude the natives fromzhigh office. 
ave no fears. The path of ditty is plain before us: 


and it is also the path of wisdom, of national prospe- 


_rity, of national honor.” 


-. .But an opinion has been expressed that - 


' Macaulay was not sincere in what he said. 
fodia,” p. 61 :— 
“The climax is reached’ by Thomas ‘Babington 
. Macaulay, thén Member for Leeds, -who.was in him- 
self—as Law Minister in India, a Member of Parlia- 
ment .afterwards—to show that much of what he said 
was of the tongue merély and not of the heart.” 
“".The Indian authorities, it has been said, 
were, afraid of educating the people of 
’ India. . a ae 4 
’ Even so late as 1853, some of the Anglo- 
Indian witnesses examined before the Select 
Committees on [Indian affairs were not in 
’ favour of educating the natives of India, 
. for they thought that would make them 
-disloyal. Take for instance the evidence 
‘before the Select Committee of the Com- 
“ynons-on 4th. August, 1853, of Major M. J. 
-Rowlandson who described himself as 
- Persian Interpreter for seventeen years under 
several Commanders-in-chief at Madras 


.aind also being Secretary to a, Board,. and to’ 


a’ Committee for the public.:instruction of 
- the natives of that presidency. The questions 
and the answers which he gave to those 
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Writes Mr. Digby in his “Prosperous British 
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education of the natives in India hasa tendency t6- 
render them inimical to the. British Government ?— 
I, believe that such is the tendency of the Government 
system of edication. aoe 
“9776. Will: you explain to the’ Committee what 
you consider to be, the cause of that and what is the 
nature and object of their enmity to the Govern: 
ment ?7—-My._ impression is this, that as- the native of 
India gains an ‘insight into:the -history of British 
India, arid into the history of Europe generally, an 
idea is conveyed to his mind that jit 1s something 
monstrous -that a country like India should be. 
possessed by a handful of foreigners; and hence, | 
there naturally almost springs up a desire in his-mind to. 
be instrumental in setting that . country free from this 
foreign dominance, and there being no counteracting © 
principle, nor any sense of the duty of obedience, the | 
natural result-is a feeling of disaffection to the British 
Government. ; 
'9777.. Is_that feeling found to exist in persons of.a 
military class, or those who are generally supposed. to - 
be pacifically disposed ?7—I think I have observed it - 
both in Mahomedans and Hindoos, particularly in 
Mahomedans. : ge 
“9798. Such a feeling is found to exist, notwith- - 
standing their deep conviction of the integrity of the — 
administration under British rule, and the mystérious-¢ 
character of the British power ?—I think the two ° 
things exist together; one is felt by the people at - 
large, especially by the Hindoo community, and the 
other I have observed in the individual instances to 
which [| have more prominently alluded ; in fact, it . 


_is the almost uniform result, as far as my experience: 


goes, of their being enlightened merely in European 
literature. | 2 
9779. Would hot the same historical knowledge 
lead them to suppose that, even if they could shake off 
the English yoke, they would only become the subjects 
of military adventurers from the north, whose yoke 
might be still heavier ?—I believe reflecting Hindoos 
feel that they are gainers by the rule of the British’, 


what they ‘suffered under their former Mahomeda 


Government; contrasting their present condition edad 


questions are reproduced below :— 
“o749, Will you state to the Committee whether 
you regard the operation of the Government system 


rulers ; but-with native students,. in the Government™ 
Schools, I repeat, one sees that the effect upon the’ 
native mind is this; there appears to be a feeling of | 


of education as being favorable or otherwise to the 
best: interests of the natives of India ?—The result of 
my. experience has led me to think that it is not 
. favorable. 
; * of sf 
9748, Do you or do you not regard the exclusion 
of the Christian Scriptures, even from a class which 
parties might voluntarily attend in the schools 
supported by the Government, as a course which ought 
to be adopted or recommended ?—I think not, from 
the result of my experience: and, on these grounds, 
that I. have observed in the native pupils that 
while, so to speak, there was an aggravation of 
their capacity’ for evil by the elevation of their 
intellects, there was not a counteracting principle to 
prevent the exertion of that increased capacity for 
evil. I have seen native students who had obtained 
an insight into European literature and_ history, in 
whose minds there seemed to be engendered 4 spirit 
of disaffection towards the British Government. -, 
Ho ne . * 
_ g7s, You have expressed an opinion that the 


* 


insubordination and disquiet at the thought that’ they 
should remain under the dominion of a handful of 
Europeans, and from a love of change, and in the hope 
that in the struggle they might theniselves come more 
to the surface, or uppermost, we find that the result is 
this feeling of disaffection. | ; 
“9780. Would’ not they be inclined to think that the 
result of the withdrawal of the British would be a 
state of anarchy ?7—I can quite conceive that they may 
think that possible ; but with the hope of.present ad- 
vantage, and a general feeling of dislike to foreign 


_ Tule, particularly when they become acquainted with 


the secret of the formation of the British Empire,.a sense , 
of disaffection is created, and a hope excited, that in 
the change of masters, or in the change of’ rule, they 
may receive some personal benefit,’”’* 


This gallant officer, no doubt, represented 
the views and opinions of a very large class 


* Sixth’ Report . from the Select Committee on 
Indian territories, 1853, pps” 155-—157: 
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of his-co-religionists and ‘comipatriots. But 
there were others, who did not share his 
views. A) ile 
Thus Mr. (afterwards Sir Frederick) 
Halliday, who rose to be-the first Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, was asked the follow- 
ing question :— _ 
“8782, Is there any ground for the. supposition 


that the spread of education is dangerous to. the 
British Government ?” fe 


- 


His answer was :—~ 


“None whatever; on the contrary, it appears to 
me that the spread of education must. assist the 
Government. .The educated classes, I think, feel 
themselves, and must feel themselves, more bound 
to us, and as having more in common with us, than 
they have with their uneducated countrymen, apart 
from the general fact that it is more easy to govern a 
people who have -acquired a knowledge of good and 
evil as to:'government, than it is to govern them in 
utter ignorance; and on the whole popular knowledge 
is a safer thing to deal with than popular ignorance.’’* 


The same witness mentioned how anxious 
the people of Bengal were.to receive the 
benefits of English education. He said,— 


“T am quite sure that the people of Bengal are in 
a state, ready, not only to second, but to anticipate 
any effort which the Government might make on the 
subject. The condition of Bengal, with regard to 
English education; is peculiar; the desire for it is 
becoming. a craving, the people look for it most 
anxiously, even those of a very low class. In obscure 
villages, to which you could scarcely have supposed 
the name of ‘English education would have reached, 
you find persons joining together, and making 
attempts ‘to establish schools and obtain teachers, 
to the best of their means, and anxiously looking for 
gssistance; at the same time doing a great: deal for 
mselves according to the means at theit disposal. 
jit is alsoa curious fact, that among the Bengalees, 
unenergetic as they are, in many respects a very 
extraordinary degree of energy .prevails in favour of 
|English education among those who have received it ; 
it appears as if a reasonable. inoculation of English 
education among them begets a strong desire to 
inoculate others, and to spread it to the utmost of 
their power. It is a very creditable point in their 
character. You see constantly men who have received 
a good education at our institutions going forth, and 
at great pains, and even expense, exerting themselves 
to the utmost for the sake of spreading knowledge, 
for the mere sake of the good which arises from it. It. 
is very desirable, I think, that the Government should 
take speedy advantage of that extraordinary fact in 
Je present history of the native mind in Bengal; 
and by doing so, I believe you might spread educa- 
tion enormously, and very advantageously, at a 
comparatively small expense.”’ 


"As said -so often before, the Government 
played-a very secondary part in the dissemi- 
nation of education in this country. The 


* Ibid. px 59» | 
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_ people themselves took- the initiative and 


paid for their education. Could the Govern- 
ment now do anything to stop thé flowing 
tide: or” say ‘‘Thus far shalt thou go and no 
farther?” No, it was impossible for -the. 
Government to do so. Hence, they were — 
obliged to look the danger—if imparting 
education to Indians were so—in the face. 
Yet, not in hot haste, did they take any 


_ step in the matter of the spread of education 


in this country. For nearly a century they 
discussed well this question—in all its pros - 
and cons—before they arrived at any deci-~ 
sion regarding it. On the occasion of the 
renewal of the East India Company’s 
Charter, for the last time of its existence, 
in 1853, sevéral witnesses were examined 
before’ the Parliamentary Committees to 
give their opinions whether it was desirable 
to impart education to the inhabitants of 
India. Mr. J. C. Marshman in his evidence 
before the Lord’s Committee on the 16th 
June, 1853, was asked by Lord Monteagle 
of Brandon’ :-— is. * 


6566. You have given to the Committee many 
important recommendations, coupled with the expres- 
sion of a strong opinion as to the necessity of extend: 
ing education in India, and with-the expression, of 
your judgment of the inadequacy of the present re- 
sources applied for that purpose; do you apprehend 
any danger to British connexion in consequence of - 
the extension of education in India ?”” 


In reply, Mr. Marshman said,— 


“T have never thought that there was any danger 
whatever to our political supremacy connected with 
the spread of education in India. I donot think that 
the’ loyalty of the natives has been in the slightest 
degree impaired by the amount of education which we 
have already communicated tothem. Perhaps some. 
of the Members of the Government may think that 
there is an incompatibility between the idea of a.des- 
potic Government and a free Press,:and that. here- 
after there may possibly be some difficulties arising 
from the circumstances of the freedom of the Press ; 
but even those who entertain that idea never suppose 
for a moment that there is any danger to our domniinion 
from the general education of the natives.” 


Then he was asked by Lord Wynford— ~ 


"6567. There is no indisposition on the part ‘of 
the Government of India to extend Grants for Edu- 


- cation 2?” 


Mr. Marshman in answer said 


“T. believe that the Government of India would 
rejoice if they had the permission of the authorities in 
this country to enlarge the educational institutions; 
but they are of course limited by the resources at - 
their disposal, and which can not be increased without 
the permission of the Home Authorities.” 


ametes er | 
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- Sir Charles -E. Trevelyan was ‘subjected 
‘to most searching inquiry on the subject of 
education of Indians by the Members of 
the Lords’ Committee on Indian. Territories 
in 1853. . His examinatinn lasted for several 


days. Some of the questions put to him and - 


his answers to them are _ reproduced 


below it— 
"6719. [Chairman.| Are the Committee to under- 


stand, that, in your opinion, the object most to be - 


desired isto bring ‘about a separation between India 
and England upon the terms most conducive to the 
interests of both countries, or that you think it more 
desirable not.to bring about a separation between the 
two countries ? _ 

I-conceive that in determining upon a line of policy 
we must look to the probable eventualities. We 


must have present to our minds what will be the ulti- . 


mate result of each line of policy.. Now my belief is, 
that the ultimate result of the policy of improving 
and educatiyg India.will be, to postpone the separation 
for a long indefinite period, and that when it does 
come, it will take place under circumstances very 
happy for both parties. Whereas] conceive that the 
result of the opposite policy of holding and govern- 


. ‘ing . India for the benefit of the civilians and the 


- military men, employed there, or according to any 

view less liberal than that of doing the utmost justice 

‘we can‘to.India, may lead to a separation at any 

time, and must lead to it at a much earlier period 

and under much more disadvantageous circumstances 

. than would be the result if we take the opposite course. 
" * * 


“6721. Therefore, in recommending the progress 
of- education; and, under proper safeguards, the 
employment of the Natives in the public service, you 
are not contemplating such a_ separation, but 
you are recommending a course which is, in your 
_opinion, the least likely to lead to that alternative ? 

I am recommending the course which, according 
tomy most deliberate view which I have held fora 
‘great many years, foundéd, I believe, on a full know- 
ledge of the subject, will be most conducive to the 
continuance of our dominion, and most beneficial 
. both to ourselves andto the Natives. I may mention, 
as a familiar illustration, that | was 12 years in India, 
and that the first six years were spent up the country, 
with Delhi for my headquarters, and the other six 
at Calcutta. The first six years represent the old 
regime of pure native ideas, and there were continual 
wars and rumours of wars. The only form which 
native patriotism assumed up the country was plotting 
against us, and meditating combinations against us 
and so forth. 
I found quite a new state of things. The object there 
was to have a free Press, tohave Municipal institutions, 
to promote English education and the employment 
of the Natives, and various things of that sort..- 

"6724. Lord Monteagle of Brandon. 
supposing one of two causes to be taken, either the 
abandonment of the education and employment of the 
Natives, of an extension of education, or an extension, 
with due precaution, of the employment of the Natives, 
which of those two causes, in your judgment, will lead 
to the longest possible continuance of the connexion 
of India with England? 
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Then I came to Calcutta: and there. 


Then, | 


Decidedly the extension of education. and the Em: 


ployment of the Natives; I entertain no doubt what- 


ever upon that question.” ss 

--Itis not necessary to make any further 
extracts from his evidence. Sir Charles 
Trevelyan succeeded 1 convincing the noble 


and honorable members of the Committees 
‘of both Houses of Parliament that there 


was not only no danger, but it-would be 
expedient for the safety of British rule in 
India and maintaining the political supre- 
macy of England in the East ‘to. educate 
the inhabitants of India, especially in 
English and to anglicise them. cee 

Mr. Charles Hay Cameron, who was 
President of the Courcil of Education, as a 


“witness before the Lord’s Committee on the 


ath July, 1853, was examined as follows :— 


“7450. Lord Monteagle of Brandon.] . Do you 
anticipate any danger to the’ connexion between 
England and India ‘by the extension of education 


‘amongst all classes of the subjects of the Queen in 


India ? 
~ ©No; I look upon it as a bond of unton. rm 
“‘7a51, Will you state your reason for that opinion:? 
‘My reason is, that their own literatures, the Sans- 
crit and the Mahomedan literatures, are of such a 


character asto excite the minds of those who study 


them against the dominion of infidels, as the Maho- 
medans would say, and of Mlechas as the Hindoos 
would say. The influence likely to be exercised by 
education in our literature and science is, of course, 
of quite an opposite kind, calculated to inspire respect 
for us, as their teachers, who bring them up to the 
level of the most civilised nations of the world. 

“7452, Would not the gravitation of the educated 
classes be all in the direction of the civilization of 
Europe, rather than the turbulence of | Asia, and 
above-all,.of Asia in a state of revolution ? . 

“TI think entirely so. I think the classes we iA 
educating know perfectly well that their sole dependence 
is upon us; and that if we were voluntarily to leave 
the country, they would immediately ‘have to succumt 
to the warlike classes. They are perfectly aware o! 
that, I think, and that their safety consists, and wil! 
consist for a great number of years to come, in'the 
protection of the- British Government, 

“7459. Earl of Hllenborough, Do you think tha 
we can educate the civil classes, and prevent educatior 
from reaching the military classes ? , 

“No; I should desire to educate both, 

“7454. Lord Monteagle of Brandon.] “Do yor 
think that the military class, educated and improvec 
by the course of instruction which you have witnessec 
in some of the Indian educational establishments 
would be more dangerous to British connection that 
the uneducated military classes ? 7 

“No; I think it would be less dangerous, for thi 
reason which I have given;- and, -looking at the ex. 
amples of: history, we know that the great conquerins 
nations of antiquity educated their subjects up to. thei 
own level,” _ 
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*IGHT miles outside Cairo, on the other 
side. of the Nile, by the edge of the 
- great Lybian desert, stands the Necro- 
polis of. Gizeh—one of the seven wonders 
of the world—with its three chief pyramids, 
a number of lesser and smaller ones, some 
temples and tombs and their eternal 
guardian the Sphinx. You take the electric 
tram from the Ataber-el khadra and pass- 
ing through modern. and old Cairo you 
cross the Nile and past the Gizeh Zoological 
Gardens. enter the beautiful shady avenue 
of Acacia trees. The tram flies along this 
straight avenue for five miles to the Pyra- 
mids. You see their soft smooth outline 
piercing the clear blue sky and on either 
side of you stretch the vast cultivated 
plains. You are now close to the Pyramids 
and looking up you see they are no longer 
smooth but rough with huge cumbrous 
steps three feet high. At one time they 
were really smooth and the outer facing 
was covered with inscriptions in heiro- 
glyphs. But they have been violated again 
and again by sacrilegious hands in search for 
treasure and antiquities and the medizval 
lauilders used them as quarries. But time 
“atid iconoclasm beat themselves in vain 
against these Pyramids and you gaze on 
them today “and wonder even as the world 
has wondered for thousands of years before 
you at the marvellous power and knowledge 
and unsurpassed © skill 
Egyptian buulders—the first builders in the 
world. 


Were these Pyramids intended merely as 
tombs for the burial of kings or were they 
also majestic fanes in whose sombre recesses 
were performed the great mysteries of old 
erid whose walls often witnessed the initia~ 
tion scenes of the members of the Royal 
family ? 


The. great Pyramid of Kufu or Cheots ; is 
in front of you occupying a base of 13 acres 
and towering up to the height of 451 feet. 
With the help of two or three Bedouins you 


of these ancient 


can climb to the top. But what wonderful. 

things happen to you then I cannot tell. 
You go up a few steps to the entrarice and © 
descend along a smooth narrow passage 

320 feet long leading to a_subterraneous 
chamber go feet below the base of the ° 
Pyramid. You don’t go quite so far as 

that but about less than half way down, © 
turn aside and go up round the ‘wonderful 
old granite door which has successfully 
defied all attempts to force a way throughit. - 
Beyond this huge block you crawl up a_ 
dark narrow slippery passage and’ emerge— - 

not into daylight—but into the Great Hall— — 
a sloping gallery 151 feet long,7 feet wide and 
25 feet high. Here at last you can stand up- 
right: the guide lights a piece of magne-— 
sium wire and as it blazes you look up 
and around this Hall, and observe its 
smooth clear stone sides, “ite wonderful stone 
roof and with nervous fingers touch the 
walls. The light goes.out and you are left 
in the fearful stillness and mystery of it. | 
The darkness 1s there—you can feel it, 
grasp it—it covers you, envelopes you and 
chokes you. You hear the deep heavy 
breathing of your guide as of some hunted 
animal. You wipe the perspiration off your 
brow and gaze again into the darkness.- ‘It 
lifts and you see the silent stately priests in 
their long white flowing robes moving 
majestically up and down the great Hall. 
There by the walls on either side stand 
other calm immoveable priests occasionally © 
holding mysterious converse with each other. 
You see the young trembling Neophytes 
and you hear the slow distant notes of some 
strange intoxicating chant. You can 
stand it no longer, you lift up your hands 
and close your eyes and ears to hide away 
these awful revelations striking you dumb 
with mortal fear and panic} 

At the bottom of this great Hall a 
horizontal passage leads to the beautiful 
little Queen’s Chamber—now quite empty. 
At the top another horizontal passage leads 


to the longer King’s Chamber—it is-in the 


-luke. soldiers—is still 


exact centre of the Pyramid and contains . 
_an empty sarcophagus. . 


In the side walls 
are two circular openings of the air shafts 


: ‘which have been traced to the inner sides of 
the Pyramid. - The stone slabs in .the walls 


are each 18 feet long. Above this chamber 


are five small chambers. 


hs w 


= You are glad to get out into the open air 


again and grateful for the jug of cool clear 
" ‘water a little boy waiting outside offers 


you. Go round the first pyramid. and 


lookup the second, the Pyramid. of. Khapra, 
-.. notice the part of the smooth casing that 


is still left at the top, and then you hurry 
away incontinently to the Sphinx. There it 
sits today as millenniums ago—calm, digni- 
fied, unruffled.; serene and contemplative ; 
symbol and expression of the universal 
spirit, The face, though sadly mutilated,— 
it was once used as a target by Mame- 
full of dignified 
expression. Puzzled humanity for genera- 
tions.-has gazed long and intently at this 
monument of an ancient civilisation and 
an ancient culture. And you also, child 
of humanity, gaze on it today in wonder 
and astonishment. Would you read its 
secret? Would you dare grasp the key of 
knowledge and open its mysteries? You 
see.in it what you take to it. See in it then, 
if you will, the duration, the permanence, 
the continuity of human tradition and 
of human culture. See init the enduring 


- “Yove’.which alone supports and inspires 


humanity in all its struggles, ennobling 
its failures and justifying its successes. The 
Sphinx has sat there watching across the 


-desert the toiling, scrambling millions of 
humanity. _It 


has, watched humanity 
rotting with its overgrown pride and power, 


its’ ignorant prejudice and wanton desires. 


It has watched humanity trying at first 
feebly, wildly incoherently to shake off its 
cruel chains, straining at its cramping 
Bonds man-created and man-imposed ; and it 
is watching today with infinite pity and love 
born of age and antiquity the troublous 


‘and stormy sunset of the day of strife and 


selfishness—who knows perhaps it will be 
there still, watching for the dawn of the New 


Age of “a new conception of life—yet- 


ancient as creation (since indeed, properly 


' speaking, there is no other) the life of heart, 
.the life of friendship and attachment: 


Society forming freely everywhere- round 
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this—knit -together by. this, rather than by 
the old Past Nexus?” - , | 
Close by is the so-called. Temple of the 
Sphinx—interesting because of its sumptuous 
alabaster walls and flooring... It is an ex- 
cellent example of the simple and massive 
architecture of the ancient empire. 
' The temples of the ancient Egyptians 
whether dedicated to gods or kings—-the 


earthly representatives of Osiris—were re- 


garded as dwelling houses of those gods. and 
kings. Hence the temples were built in the 
model of dwelling houses—square chambers 
roofed. over and with a fence in front of it. 
Sometimes as in the tombs of kings at Thebes 
the central chamber was:surrounded by other 
chambers in which the funeral offerings 
were placed. In the -case of temples de- 
dicated to’ gods—if there was an ark of 
the god to be carried in procession then 
the temple had two doors—otherwise if the 
god 'was immovable the temple had, ay 
at Fayaun and Deudera, just the ordinary 
columns and forecourt. ~~ 
' A little further on is Campbell’s Tomb; 
which the guidebooks say. was so called 
after H. B. M. Consul of that name at the 
time it was discovered; but the Bedouins 
claim it isthe Tomb of Kamble, an Egyptian 
princess, At right angles to the - main 
chamber there is a long shaft in which the 
family retainers were buried. Another tomb, 
the Tomb of Palms, is also interesting— 
its stone roof is-very ingeniously and realis- 
tically carried to resemble palm trunigd 
lying side by side along'the whole length 
of it. 

Just beyond it is the third pyramid-built 
by Men-kaw-ra. Iclimbed half way up it 
and so will you if you are wise. But while 
we are both resting there let me explode 
some popular misconceptions regarding 
Egyptian architecture, pyramids.and mum- 
mies. fot 

Impatient man saw in Egypt only the 
funerary monuments of ancient Egyptians 
existing, and hastily concluded they had 
nothing else to speak of. He soon ela- 
borated the theory that the Egyptians were 
overpoweringly haunted by the idea of 
material immortality, af the intimate and 
essential connection between the soul and 
its. earthly. body even after death, that thus 
they ever strove, by mummifying and 
hiding it away in great pyramids, to pre- 
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serve it in fact. He found support for his 
theories in some Greek writer who-observed 


of the Egyptians “they called their houses, - 


hostels and their tombs, eternal dwelling- 
places.” Now ee where the grievous 
error comes in. It lies in ignoring Father 
Nile who in his terrible and mysterious 
wrath rises up every year and floods the 
surrounding country washing away hamlets 
and villages and burying towns under the 
deposit he leaves behind. The Egyptian 
perforce lived in the valley, lived pre- 
cariously, uncertainly, in constant terror 
of the floods but was buried in the deserts 
far away from its reach. Thus: we have 
to-day existing only those of his‘ works 
that are not washed away by the river— 
1. eu his temples’and-tombs. ; 

- Somebody said the Egyptians 
mummified their dead bodies. And suc- 
ceeding generations have kept on repeating 
Kitts parrot cry. The Egyptian had not 
one but four different beliefs with regard 


to -life after death. First that the soul | 


would not go very far but remain near the 
body and live practically the same sort of 
life as before. Hence. tombs were built 
on the model of dwelling houses and food 
and drink were placed therein. So even 
to-day the Fellah places food offerings on 
the graves of the departed. Or secondly 
the soul. might go to the great kingdom of 
Osiris, the God of the Dead. In that king- 
dom the life was similar to that on earth. 
I they placed in -the tombs even little 
statuettes of servants so that they might serve 
the. departed soul in the kingdom of Osiris. 
Then again the soul might goto the king- 
dom of Ra, the Sun God, sailing in his boat 
round the’ world in the sea of air or celestial 
ocean. To reach him the soul would need 
a boat of its own. So little boats with 
miniature sailors were placed in the tombs 
for. the use of the soul. Or lastly the 
human entity was regarded as composed 
of seven principles—the earthly body being 
one of them and an essential one. The 
soul would at some future time be reunited 
with this. particular body which therefore 
must be carefully preserved. This last idea 
which gave rise to. the process of embalm- 
ing was by no means a universal belief 
amongst the Egyptians but a late and some- 
what unorthodox idea. 
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The body -was prepared _ for, Biel in 
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many different ways. In prehistoric times * 
it was simply dried in the sun. Later on . 
various ways of embalming came into use. 
-The body was first allowed to dry and 
then kept steeped in resin or cedar oil; 

sometimes it was salted—it was: covered 
with any substance which would exclude 
air from the body. Sometimes the _ flesh. 
was carefully removed -and wrapped up-in : 
its separate covering. This process was a’ 
very difficult one requiring great care and 
skill. For not the least tiny bone might, be 
broken. , 


There is yet another common sisestt cs 
—that a pyramid is the only and invariable . 
form of an Egyptian tomb. Now nothing — 
could be farther from truth. At one time: 


‘the tombs were simply round holes ex- 


cavated in rocks and the body was placed 
in it in a doubled up position. Later on 
it took the form of round. chambers in 
which also the funeral offerings were placed 
for the use and service of the departed soul. 
The bodies were placed sometimes on their 
back, sometimes on their side according to 
the race to which he belonged while living. 
The Cairene to-day invariably sleeps on 
his back. In time these round chambers . 
came to be roofed over and covered with .a _ 
layer of earth. Then layer after layer is 
added till it takes the form of the Step 
Pyramid at Sakkara, the: oldest pyramid 
existing.- Once the pyramid idea is deve~' 
loped we get the whole pyramid built’ in 
one process according to one original, def- 
nite and complete plan. ~Dr. Leprius offers 
another explanation, plausible and with 
certain ‘elements of. fanciful interest in it. 
He says— : 
“Before the actual building of a ayfewni was 
begun a suitable rocky site was chosen and clearéd, 
a mass of rock being left if ‘possible in the middle 
of the area to form the core* of the building. The - 
chambers and galleries leading to them were next 
planned and, excavated. Around the core a truncat- 
ed pyramid building: was made, the angles of which 
were filled with blocks of stone. ‘Layer after layer 
of stone was then built around the work, which grew 
larger and larger until it was finished. When a king 
ascended the throne he built -for himself a small but 
complete tomb pyramid and a fresh coating of stone 
was built around it every year that he reigned. And. 
when he died the sides of the pyramid were life-long 
flights of steps-which his successor filled up witb 
right-angled ‘triangular -blocks of: stone. The door 
of the pyramid was walled after the body of.its builder 
was laid ‘in it and thus remained a finished tomb. 
Near. the core .of the _ pyramid the. work Js more 
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: carefully executed than near the exterior, that is to 
say as the time for the king’s death approached, the 
* work was more hurriedly performed. : 

Having mentioned this theory. we may 
safely reject it in favour of the theory I 
have given before, which is that of Monseiur 
‘Petrie—the great Egyptologist. 

Thus we see that the common idea of 
the Egyptian monotony of funeral archi- 
tecture and funeral ceremonial is a popular 
‘myth supported only. by superstition and 
ignorant tradition amongst savants and 
guide-book writers. 


'* But I am forgetting. 
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1 really went up 
the Pyramid of Men-kaw-ra not to sermonise 
but to watch the glorious sunset—a joy 
which I had long promised myself. For it 
is only in Egypt that there are real sunsets. 
And so I sat there drinking in the intoxi- 
cating perfume of the desert air, watching 
the sparkling sands stretching’ away far as 
the horizon and in the. cloudless western sky 
the fierce, crimson radiance of the distant 
setting sun. 


-R,. N. AINGAR. 


NOTE ON THE BUDDHIST DENIAL OF THE SOUL 


By Pror. HomMEeRSHAM Cox, M.A. 


HERE seems to me to be a striking 


resemblance between the following 
. passages, one from a Buddhist classic, 
other from a modern scientific 


‘and the 


-. treatise on psychology. The Buddhist book 


_. isthe “Questions of King Milinda” written 


according to Rhys Davids “in Northern 


India, at or a little after the beginning of 
The passage is as 


-the Christian era.’ 
follows in Rhys Davids’ translation : 


“Now Milinda the king went-up to where 


the venerable Nadgasena was, and addressed 


him with the greetings and- compliments 
of friendship and courtesy, and took his seat 
reci- 
procated his courtesy, so that the heart of. 


_yespectfully apart. And Ndagasena 


the king was propitiated. 


_. And Milinda’ began by asking, ‘How is 
your Reverence known and what Sir is your 


>? 
name ! 
‘Lam known as Nagasena, O king, and 


it is by that name that my brethren in.the 
'. faith address me. 
O king, give such a name as Nagasena, or 


But although parents, 


- Surasena, or Virasena, or Sihasena, yet this, 
‘Sire,—Ndgasena and so on—is only a 
generally understood term, a designation 
in common use. 
individuality (no ‘soul ) involved in the 
matter.’ 

Then Milinda called upon the Yonakas 
and the brethern to witness: ‘This N&ga- 


pena says there is no permanent individuality 


For there is no permanent . 


= 
(no soul) implied in his name. Is it now 
even possible to approve him in_ that? 
And turning to Nagasena he said: ‘If most 
reverend Ndgasena, there be no permanent 
individuality (no soul) involved in the 
matter, who is it, pray, who gives to you 
members of the Order, your robes and food 
and lodging and necessaries for the sick? 
Who is it who enjoys such things ‘when 
given? Who is it who lives a life of 
righteousness? Who is it who devotes 
himself to meditation? Who is it who 


_ attains to the goal of the excellent way, . 


the Nirvdna of Arahatship? And who is it 
who destroys living creatures? Who is it 
who takes what is not his own? Who is ‘it 
who lives an evil life of worldly lusts, who 
speaks lies, who drinks strong drink, who (in 
a word) commits any one of the five sins 
which work out their bitter fruit even in 
this life? If that be so there is neither 
merit nor demerit; there is neither doer nor 
causer of good or evil. deeds; there is 
neither fruit nor result of good ‘or evil 
Karma. If most reverend Ndagasena, we are 
to think that were a man to kill you there 
would be no murder, then it follows there 
are no real masters or teachers in your 
order, and that your ordinations are void. 
You tell me that your brethren in the Order 
are in the habit of addressing you as Naga- 
sena. Now what is that Ndgasena? Do 
you mean to say that the hair is Ndagasena ? 


ye Ween 
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‘I do’nt say that, great king.’ 

‘Or the hairs on the body, perhaps ¢” 
‘Certainly not.’. 

‘Or is it the nails, the teeth, the skin, the 


flesh, the nerves, the bones, the marrow, the 


kidneys, the heart, the liver, the abdomen, 
the spleén, the lungs, the larger intestines, 
the lower intestines, the stomach, the faeces, 
the bile, the phlegm, the pus, the blood, the 
sweat, the fat, the tears, the serum, the 
saliva, the mucus, the oil that lubricates 
the joints, the urine, or the brain, or any or 
all of these that is Nadgasena ?” 

And to each of these he answered no. 

‘Is it the outward form then (Rupa) that 
is Nagasena, or the sensations (Vedand), .or 
the ideas (Sanna), or the confections (Sans- 
khara) or the consciousness (Vinndna) that 
is Na4gasena ?” 

And to each of these also he answered 
no. 

r=: ‘Then is it all these Skandhas combined 
that are Nagaséna ?” 

‘No! great king.’ 

‘But is there anything outside the five 
Skandhas that is Ndgasena ?” 

- And still he answered no. 

‘Then thus, ask as 1 may, I can discover 
no Ndgasena. Ndgasena is a mere empty 
sound. Who then is the Ndgasena that 
we see before us? It is a falsehood that 

your reverence has spoken, an untruth !’ 

And the venerable Nagasena said to 
Milinda the king: “You, Sire, have been 

rought up in great luxury, as beseems 
your noble birth. Ifyou were to walk this 
dry weather on the hot and sandy ground, 
trampling under foot the grity, gravelly 
grains of the hard sand, your feet would 
hurt you. And as your body would be in 
pain, your mind would be disturbed and 
you would experience a sense of bodily 
suffering. How then did you come, on foot 
or in a chariot ?”’ 

‘I did not come, Sir, on foot. 
a carriage.’ 

_ ‘then if you came, Sire, in a. carriage 
-explain to me what that is. Is it the pole 
that is the chariot ?” 

‘I did not say that.’ 

‘Is it the axle that is the chariot ?” 

‘Certainly not.’ ; 

‘Is it the wheels, or the framework, or the 
ropes, or the yoke, or the spokes of the 
wheels, or the goad, that are the chariot.?’. 


I came in 


‘no chariot. 


_in common use, of dha riot: 


ead 
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And to.all these he still aged no. 

‘Then is it all these parts of it that are 
the chariot ?’ 

‘No, Sr’ 
‘But is there anything outside them that 
is the chariot ?” 

And still he answered no. 

‘Then thus, ask as I may, I can discover. 
Chariot is a mere empty sound: 
What then is the chariot you say you came 
in? It 1s a falsehood that your Majesty has 
spoken, an untruth! There is no such thing 
as a chariot! You are king over all India; 
a mighty monarch. Of whom then are you | 
afraid that you speak untruth ?’ | 

And he called upon the Yonakas and the 
brethren to witness, saying: ‘Milinda, the ° 
king here has said that he came by carriage. : 
But when asked in that case to explain 
what the carriage~ was, he is unable to 
establish what he averred. -Is it, forsooth 
possible to approve him in that ? 

When he had thus spoken the five hun- 
dred Yonakas shouted their applause and 
said to the king: ‘Now let your Majesty 
get out of that 1f you can.’ 

And Milinda the king replied to Nagasena 
and said: ‘I have spoken no untruth, 
reverend Sir. It is on account of its having | 
all these things, that it comes under the 
generally understood term » the designation 

‘Very good! Your Majesty has rightly 
grasped the meaning of “chariot.” And 
just even so it is on account of all those 
things you questioned me about-—the thirty 
two kinds of organic matter in a human 
body, and the five constituent elements of 
being—that I come under the generally. 
understood term, the designation in com- 
mon use of “Ndgasena.”’” 

The other. passage is from Ebbinghans’ - 
Psychology. This is one of the best text- 


books of scientific psychology,the psychology, 


that is to say, not of a literary metaphysi- 
cian but of a physiologist. . 

“A simple example will shew that things 
may exist not independently, but only in 
connection with what bears them, although 
this bearer has on separate existence from 
that which is borne. Consider a plant. It 
has roots, branches, leaves, cells, bears 
flowers, fruits &c. Just as with psychical 
productions, so what the plant has, does 
not exist in isolation and independence, but 


~* 


~ 


only . in canton connection and borne by a 
substratum. or subject to which it is at- 
tached. Separated from one -another and 
from their bearer leaves.and flowers are in 
reality no longer present. “They only keep 
the name and superficial appearance a little 
. while. But who is the bearer of all this 
-and what is merely borne.? Who the sub- 
ject which has all the single unindependent 
things and gives them their basis and 
. connection? A separate simple being, in- 
dependent and distinguishable in its exis- 
tence from that which it has or bears? A 
reality. outside of and behind the mere 
partial realities that have just been named ? 
Nothing of the kind. But that which has 
the leaves is the complex consisting of 
‘roots, stem, bark, branches, &ec., and ‘again 
‘that which has the roots, is for the most 
part,the same complex, namely stem, bark, 
branches, leaves. The plant has.in its green 
“parts peculiarly constituted cells — containing. 
‘chlorophyl. but the being which has, is in 
its general constitution not at all different 
from what it has, it is itself again only a 
complex of cells; the total of all the remain- 
-ing cells which do not contain chlorophyl. 
In -general: all the single components, : 
members, functions of the plant only exist 
‘as something, in some way, connected to- 
‘gether and borne, but the being that bears 
and has them is nothing else than the 
totality of that which is borne and had. 
Not their sum as is often said with a- 
tialevolent distortions ‘of this conception; 
“it is-not a case of simple juxtaposition ; 
. but a many-membered totality, arranged 


in a definite manner and united together 


to form a single whole. If we take away 
from: the plant all that we say it has or 
bears we have taken away the plant itself. 
[t is not that the proper bearer still remains 
_although impoverished in its possessions 
and utterances; nothing whatever remains. 
In. every special case where we speak of 
certain partial realities of the whole com- 
plex we consider these as accidental and 
transitory and the remaining parts as the: 
-real .essence of the whole. The bearer is 
then that totality which we do not care 
‘for the moment to describe and analyse 


| 
| 


- wheel, 
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more carefully. We’ cease see the essence 
of the whole, its proper nucleus, in those 
members (such as roots, stem, - ‘branches ) 
which shew themselves relatively persistent 
and unchanged, or—what comes to the 
same thing—are of especial-importance for 
the conservation of the whole. But these. 
are only differences in the momentary point 
of view; differences of nature do not exist. 
and are not intended. 

So and not otherwise, I say, is the case 
with the bearer and subject of the psychi- 
cal, with the “I.’”’ Bearer and borne are here 
too not different in nature and independent 
of one another. . But that which according 
to immediate experience is present and has 


now this thought now another, for the 


moment sees the blue sky where a little: 
while before it saw clouds, is nothing else’ 
than the rich totality of all the sensations, 


thoughts and wishes; which are conneéted 
and 


interact with those first mentioned: 
That I look on the one as the fundamental 
and haver, and on the other as the transt- 
tory and had, is merely a matter of the 
momentary point of view. Ideas of a 
certain past,» plans of a certain future, are 
something which my “|” has, and considers 
as something separated from itself, when 
they come to the foreground of the psychical 
life, but they belong to the “I” itself, and 
help to ‘make up its being when something 
else takes up that foreground.” 

To put the matter shortly ; we may dis- 
tinguish the “I” from any particular tes os 
tion, A man may say “I have a toothache 
and distinguish the ‘I’ from the’ “tooth- 
ache.” So too we may say “A chariot has a 
wheel” or “A plant has leaves.” -But there 
isno “I” apart from the totality of inter- 
connected sensations, thoughts, memories;. 
expectations, any more than there is a 
chariot: apart from the whole formed by - 
framework, yoke, &c., or a plant 
apart from the whole formed by leaves, - 
stem, root, &c. 

The Buddhist denial of the soul is, ic 
am not mistaken, not found in any other. 
school of Indian philosophy, nor was it 
expressed with the same clearness in Euro- 
pean philosophy peor Hume. 
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-*Anp Unto THE’ POOR, THE GOSPEL 18 
PREACHED.” (St. MATTHEW). 


ogs of wood under the burning sun. 


problems of human welfare and set 


Europe. 


t 


Marx’s favourite 


hidden that shall not be made public. 


-. KARL MARX: A MODERN RISHI 


[* this . short essay, I propose to tell 
young India the story of the life and 

work of a great European Rishi, a saint. 
and sage, whose name is revered today by. 
millions of men and women in all countries 
of the West. Such a study will show us 
that saintliness does not consist only in 
repeating religious formulae and singing 
hymns, and that the hardest tapas can be 
performed out of a penance-grove and 
vithout sitting in the midst of four burning 


will also lead us to the discussion of vital 


thinking. It will teach us not to confine 
ourselves to the writings of Kanada and 
Kapila,. Sankaracharya and R&amanuja in 
our search for wisdom, but to turn to the 
great modern thinkers for guidance in our. 
social, moral, intellectual and political 
difficulties. Modern civilisation has been 
built up by the devoted labours of a group 
of -heroes and heroines.at the head of vast 
sumbers of energetic people, and Marx is 
ne of this coterie of thinkers and workers, 
whose: names are household words in 


'. Modern India has a personal tie too, that 
links Marx’s name to her destiny, for 
grandson, Mr. Jean 
Longuet, one of the most prominent French 
journalists, is a staunch champion of India’s 
rights and aspirations, and always supports 
new. India’s claims in his daily paper, 
“T’ Humanité” of Paris. Monsieur Longuet 
is the son of Karl Marx’s eldest daughter, 
ad used to comfort the last days of the 
great philosopher in the early eighties. 
Young India does not know the full value 
of Mr. Longuet’s services to her cause, but 
time will reveal all. There is nothing 


We shall understand Karl Marx’s life . 
and doctrine better, if we try to put outgs 
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selves ini a reflective mood first. We shall .. 
then be able to see the world as it appeared 


to him. Each of us views the world from 


his particular angle. To the preacher, 
the world is full of sinners: to the cobbler, 
it is full of shoes that require mending: to . 


the king, it is full of subjects. And thus: - 


every one lives in a world of his own. . Kar! 
Marx regarded the world from his own | 
standpoint, and .we must comprehend/it 
before we can profit by his great work. / 

Karl Marx devoted his life to the solution 
of the problem of poverty. Poverty is an 
evil of the first magnitude all over the 
world. It is the curse of the race. It- 
blights moral growth and dwarfs the 
intellect. It is the: root of slavery and: 
disease. It has been the enemy of progress 
and civilisation from the earliest times. 
Now poverty may. be due to various cir- 
cumstances. It may be the result of.. 
geographical and meteorological conditions, — 
as in Siberia, Greenland and Arabia. It may _ 
be caused by overpopulation as in China. _ 
It may -be aggravated by ignorance of the’ 
principles of agriculture, as-in India and 
Mexico. It may be the consequence of 
political disorder and chronic social unrest, 
asin the republics of South America. It 


may be the necessary outcome of political .— 


conditions, as in medieval France and some 
regions of Asia. Or it may be due to the 
economic conditions of: production and. 
distribution, as in modern Europe. 

These causes of poverty are not mutually 
exclusive. A people may be tormented by 
drought and locusts, fleeced by money-- 
lenders, plundered by feudal lords, and 
robbed by banditti in one and the same 
country. But gdcientific study requires a 
complete analysis of the different causes, 
which are. not mutually connected by a 
tie of essential relationship, though they 
may exist simultaneously. 

Karl 3s sd not deal with all the causes 

) have been enumerated above. 
self to one phase of the © 
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question. He asked himself, “Why are 
the mass of the people in modern Europe 
so poor and miserable ?” And he chiefly 
concentrated his attention on those coun- 
tries in which the factory system had been 
established in the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century or later. 

Thus Marx was not a philosopher in the 
sense that he attempted to find an answer 
‘to the ever-present question of whence and 


whither, that has baffled the minds of men’ 


snice they began to think. He was nota 
- moral teacher or a_ religious enthusiast, 
-mor- was he prepared to offer a satis- 
factory synthesis of all the forces and 
phenomena of life for the guidance of 
humanity. He was a gleaner in one field. 
He chose a modest work and applied all 
his energy to its completion. | 

The problem of poverty has been before 
the world-ever since the first monera sprang 
to -life in the depths of the ocean. Does 
not Darwin inform us that nature does not 
produce sufficient food for all the creatures 
that are born ? Thus our scientific command- 
ers tell us that the commissariat arrange- 
ments of the world are wofully defective. 
Animals live in a state of chronic famine 
and consequent civil war. 

Man too was in asimilar condition in the 
primitive epochs of his history. Hunting 
was his sole source of food, and he was 
the prey quite as often as he was the hunter. 
-But with the advent: of the pastoral stage, 
the condition. of things changed. And 
when the miracle of agriculture was wrought, 
giving man one thousand grains in place 
‘-of one and thus feeding multitudes with a 
handful of corn long. before the alleged 
feat of Jesus, man’s poverty was a thing 
of the past. Plenty reigned everywhere. 

But fate was mocking his hopes. For 
now we have to solve this great riddle: 
How is it that man has. been in an abject 
state of poverty even after the discovery 
of agriculture? Far back as we may go, 
we find the majority of men in the grip 
of vile poverty. Greece, Roma, China, Persia, 
and all other nations of antiquity saw this 
horrid spectacle, and remained silent. The 
philosophers of India did not condescend 
to attend toit. They lived on the corn of 
the peasant, and then turneg ; 
blamed him for his attachmer 
material things as crops ang 
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-dependent on manure. 


can give away f, 36,000,c00 in 


c 


did not see that all philosophy is ultimatel 
So illogicala posi 


tion surprises one who reflects on th 
severely rationalistic spirit of Hind 
philosophy. - A system of philosoph: 


that does not deal with economics is hk 
a tower-without foundations. For it i 
clear that a man must be born and the: 
must eat and grow before he can.attan 
mukti, nirvana, salvation, perfection or an’ 
other goal that religion may propose fo 
him. Modern Europe recognises this truth 
and Marx has put the whole world under-z 
debt of gratitude by pointing out the 
fundamental importance of economics ir 
human history. | . 

Just as humanity was baffled by poverty 
even after agriculture had filled her granaries 
so she has eaten dry crusts and worn rag: 
even after the remarkable inventions of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries have 
increased man’s productive powers - ¢ 
hundredfold and made nature a humble 
vassal of his will. How is it that while 
the world is rich, the people are so poor | 
This was the problem that Marx wished tc 
solve. for modern Europe, where poverty 
had no right to exist, as science had im- 
proved agriculture and industry beyond 
the wildest dreams of the utopia-builders 
of the past. But the people of Europe 
were in Marx’s time sunk in wretched pover- 
ty, and the same state of things exists now. 
For Marx is not so far removed from us. He 
was born in 1818 and died in 1883. 

The educated classes of India have nec 
idea -of the horrible destitution of the mass 
of .the people in Europe. The Mogul 
Emperors, in their pride of. power, carved 
on’ the walls of the palace of Delhi the 
romantic legend :—‘If there is a Heaven on 
earth, it ishere, it is here, it 1s here.’”’ Andas 
I walked about the slum quarters of Paris 
and New York, the old reminiscences awoke 
in my mind with an altered refrain :—‘H 
there is a hell on earth, it is here, it is here, 
it is here.” Let the young men of India 
reply why one man like Andrew Carnegie 
charity. 
while forty-four persons, who were arrested 
as vagrants the other day in.New York, had 
only Rupees 5 among them for all their 
worldly belongings. How is it that Eng- 
land is the richest country-in the world. but 


eiull one-third of the English people -live 
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on the verge of starvation year in nd year 
out? How -is it’ that while English ex- 
ports and imports are increasing by leaps 
and bounds,’ many workmen have to cut 
their children’ s throats and commit suicide 
every winter, because they have nothing to 
,eat? How does it come about that while 
,the rich idlers are going so far afield as 


'Biskra, Algiers and Khartoum ‘for their - 


-holidays, the poor people are dying of con- 
‘sumption by thousands for lack of proper 
food and fresh air? ‘How does it happen 
that while the sun neversets on Kngland’s 
vast empire, he also does not set on her 
filthy slums? All these questions troubled 
young Marx’s mind day and night, and he 
resolved to sacrifice his life and a brilliant 
career to help the workingmen of Europe 
out of the soul-destroying diseasé-breeding 
poverty in which they .dragged on their 
wretched existence. [t would be an error 
of language to sdy that they lived. 

But that is not the whole of this great 
problem. Let us try to think why the 
idlest. persons in the world are the richest. 
‘Why should a coolie who works all day 
earn only 3 annas, while a shareholder of a 
cotton mill earns an annual dividend of 
hundreds of rupees, though he may sleep 
away the whole time? How 1s it that the 
farmer, who feeds the whole world, cannot 
feed himself 3 ? How is it that the peasant, 
who toils in rain and sun is always poor 
and in debt, while the village money-lender 
mxows fat and rich by sitting cross-legged 
in his shop and writing something from 
time to timé in his ledger? How do you 
explain the strange anomaly that the man 
who risks his life in getting a pearl from 
the bottom of the ocean in the Persian 
Gulf, never wears it himself and never be- 
comes’ wealthy, while the merchant who 
sells ‘that.pearl in Bombay or Calcutta 
‘lives in a stately marision and enjoys all 
comfort and social esteem? How can you 
account for’ the fact that the workingmen, 
who bring all the coal out of the mine in 
England or India, will always remain the 
same dirty, poor, despised begyars that 
they are now, while the shareholders of the 
companies that sell the coal will rise from 
millionaires: to multi-millionaires and from 
multi-millionaires to billionaires as .time 
passes. by, while they have never seen the 
mine, and in mary cases do not even k 
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where it is? How is it that the hardest 
and the most dangerous kinds of labour are | 
the worst-paid in all countries of the world? 
These awkward questions must ve answer- 
ed somehow or other. 

In ancient times, people did not see-the 
So they preached 
charity to the rich, and patience to the 
poor, with the consolation of Heaven 
thrown in as a reward of poverty in this 


world. Thus Jesus saw clearly that Dives 
-and Lazarus 


represented ‘an unnatural 
state of things, but he could only 
threaten Dives with hell-fire and cheer 
Lazarus with the prospect of sitting in 
Abraham’s bosom after.death. At the same ° 
time, the ancient philosophers recommended 
cynical renunciation and self-starvation. 
Wealth is fleeting: it cannot be equally: . 
and justly distributed; 1t cannot be kept 
safe against the avarice of kings and the - 
skill of burglars. So they: resorted to the’ 
heroic remedy. of abolishing it altogether. 
But they could not carry out their precepts 
in practice, for the only logical outcome 
of their doctrine was suicide for all and 
everybody. They loudly condemned all 
economic activity, but lived on the fruit 
of other people’s economic exertions. They. 
mistook an impossible and stupid retreat 
from the field for a great victory. Even’ 
the ascetic, who ate only a grain of rice 
every day, did consume a certain quantity 
of rice in order to. live and show his con- 
tempt for all rice-cultivators. Thus the 
ancient world only suggested foolish reme- 
dies, and could not diagnose the disease. 
The ‘problem of the inequality of material 
conditions bewildered it, and it ran away 
in haste. Some tried to ascribe these evils 
to the deeds of a former life. But the 
modern world seeks some less recondite 
explanation of the phenomenon. It takes 
the: bull by the horns instead of fleeing 
before it. 


on ideas or divine grace. -No amount -of - 


‘virtue will save a man from’ ‘consumption — 


or the plague, if he. is ill-fed and weak. 
Transcendental philosophy has feet of clay, 
like Nebuchadnezzags golden image, for 
the natural ng ne body afflict saint 
and sinnga en the Vedanta 
: stain modicum > 
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“What enleae worldliness it 18 ‘to eens 


- salvation and muti with wheat and lentils! 


- But facts are facts, and I never read of a” 
» philosopher. : or: religious idealist, who could 
Thus the. old. solutions: 


- live.on air or logic. 
of «the: perennial problem of époverty were 
—— inadequate and ridiculous. - Let 
a see how the modern world grapples with 

And let us study Kar].Marx’s contribu- 


ca to the intellectual treasures of the. 


ee = 


‘human> race in this POO. 


JCharles.” yo 


: Karl: Marx was born on - Tiesday, May 


" ssth, 1818 in. the German town of -Treves. 
His father was a jJawyer of repute, .and had 
* been ‘converted from’ Judaism to Christianity 
early, in, his career. 
of-his sons, and the fond father formed great 
hopes of hrs future career. | 
‘to -the Universitiés of Bonn and Berlin to 
“ study ‘philosophy and jurisprudence, and 
.-qualify for a profession. 
‘wrote poetry and ‘planned -some noveéls, 
- but found’ that poetry: was not his: vocation, 
He’. turned to :philosophy and became a 
follower.-of Hegel, though he maintained 
- avery ‘critical attitude and finally rejected 
the idealistic element -of the Hegelian 
" system.. 
ee ike intellectual and spiritual unrest,— 
the storm after which all great spirits find 
“the calm of settled convictions and purposes 
_in- life. . But his idealism annoyed his father 
very: ‘much, ‘and we. find. the old Jew 
“addressing grave’ remonstrances to the 
_ philosophically- -inclined son on his impru- 
‘ dence in-'neglecting his worldly prospects. 
.The successful man of tie world. wished 
his son -to’ be like himself. 
born. to other things. It is pathetic to read 


"in one of . his father’s letters the following 7 


sermon.on the importance of money :-— 


“ “Complete. disorder, silly- wandering through all 
‘ branches .of . science, silly brooding at the burning 
“oil-lamp; turned wild in your coat of learning and 
unkempt -hait..;Only on. one subject, I am still in the 
- dark as to your views, and on that subject you are 
shrewd enough to keep silent. I mean that cursed 
_. gold, whose worth toafamily man you do not seem 
to- grasp ‘at all..., though you oer, claim that I 
do not know, or do not understand you. a 


ways, and even 


wainly have 
ech he 









“had wea 
tionary ; 


~ 


Karl was the brightest ° 
- philosopher for his father,. 


~ Karl was’ sent’ 


The romantic lad 


He passed through a..period of. 


- But Kart. was. - 


38 years later. 


passionately .as- Karl, 
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with the ‘authorities, and Ae chances of 


‘securing a professor’s chair were very ‘small 


indeed. His father’s disappointment at see- 
ing hig son wander away into the thorny 
paths of polifi¢s and philosophy can be 
better imagined than described: .:-His 
mother too felt the loss keenly,. as- “she 
had cherished. the hope that her’ dear Karl 


_ would win. wealth and rank by means of 
his rare intellectual gifts: 


Little did she 
dream that he would pass his ife in exile and 
poverty, -and that his ‘remains would’ rest 
far from the family vault in a humble grave 
across the water. But ‘the striggle. -between 
paternal solicitude and: youthful idealism 
iss not an ‘uncommon occurrence.: ‘Every 
young philosopher was not blessed’ with a 
India too. knows 
this domestic strife, which: makes.one home 


dark but spreads light over. the land. Is 
-not Buddha 


the great .exemplar- of * this 
eternal ‘conflict ? Karl too -.was born “£6 
wring his parénts’ héarts’ with sorrow, but 


‘to.give .to.the world great. tidings of ‘joy. 
.He who belongs to. himself cannot ° belong 


to the. family : he who ‘dotes on the family 
cannot work whole-heartedly. for the world, 
Some one must weep in order that'all'may 
laugh. This rule of vicarious. suffering 
holds good urider all circumstances. ~ 

‘In 1843, Karl married Johanna .Bertha 
Julie Jenny von Westphalen, a beautiful 
lady. who had been .the playmate of- his 
childhood, and who fully - reciprocated his 
tender affection. It ‘was: a social ‘sacrifigall 
for her to marry Karl,.as she came of a rich 
and ‘noble family, while Karl.was a penni: 
less. graduate. But love is ‘stronger than 
the. world. The marriage was’a happy one, 
and Jenny-stood .by her husband in all-his 
trials and troubles till. death parted them 
Brave as. Karl Marx ever, 
was,-his. wife was braver still, and there i 18 
no’ doubt -that her‘ love and gentleness 
cheered and-soothed him .in his exile and. 
bitter poverty. As we shall see, Jenny 
loved the -cause‘of the working-classes as 
and sacrificed twx 
children -with as niuch. heroism / as any 
Abraham offering Isaac to God, or Aga- 
méemnon tmmolating Iphigenia for ‘the, 


‘public good. 


In 1842, } Marx.. adopted aélitiedl jours: 


-ism to earn his livelihood. and disseminate 


political. ideas. Germany was sat that time 


a 
Fe Aa 
. 


ruled by a wretched despotic bureaucracy, 


at the head of which stood the King of. 


Prussia.. There was no -popular liberty. 
The constitutional movement of the early 
nineteenth .century had left no permanent 
results behind. The numerous petty states 
wer: governed in the same manner, ‘though 
sham constitutional assemblies existed in 
some of them. All the advanced thinkers 


of Germany were engaged ina campaign - 


against this despotic .and_ irresponsible 
system of government. Karl took his posi- 
on in. their ranks, and his brilliant 
sontributions to the “Rhenische Zeitung,” 
‘The Rhenish ‘ Gazette) attracted much 
attention. He was made editor-in-chief, 
ind conducted the paper with great courage 
and skill. His sledge hammer blows direct- 
-d against the government soon drew down 
the wrath of the police. on him. In April, 
(843, the. paper was suppressed. Marx 
wrote to luge, his friend and colla- 
sorator,:—“‘The’ cloak’ of radicalism has. 
allen, and the almighty. despotism stands 
1aked before the eyes of the entire world.” 
Xuge replied :—“Thhe entire press of Ger- 
nany could not, on account of one‘or two 
officials, nor.even the King, be suppressed... 
{the opposition in the publishing world 
wishes to open new battlefields, it must do 
io outside.of Germany.” | 

. Marx saw that he could do nothing with- 
n the country. He had become interested 
n the French writers, who preached 


munism asa cure for the poverty of. 


rew discontented with the merely political 
viberalism, which did not include economic 
neasures for the relief of the poor peasants 
ind working classes in its programme. 
le resolved to study economics and the 
heories of the French. communists. So he 
eft Germany and went to Paris—that 
Mecca of all lovers of freedom, the: centre 
f knowledge and. art, liberty and achieve- 
nent, the mighty moral. workshop of. the 
vorid,. ‘With his arrival in Parris began a 
ew period in his life.“ eg 
He became the editor of a “radical 
ournal, the Varwarts, published iiParis to 


ee» the German political movement. 


re working-classes of Europe. He. also 






e continued his trenchant attacks on the 
russian Government. -The Prussian bu- 
eaucracy took alarm, -and. requested the 
‘rench Government to suppress the. paper. 
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Tyrannical governments are always very 
obliging to one another, and France was_ 
‘at this time governed by a corrupt monarchy 
under Louis Philippe. In January, 1845, 
M. Guizot, the French Minister, expelled 
Marx and.sthe other contributors of the 
journal from Paris. Marx went to Brussels 
with his wife and-child, and met other 
German political exiles. who’ were living 
there. His three years’ stay.-at ‘Brussels 
brought him into touch with associations - 
of German communists, and first’ gave him> 
an opportunity: of allying himself with the 
forces of communism on the continent. He 
established a German Workingmens’ club, 
and secured the editorial control of- the 
“Deutsche Brusseler Zeitung’, a radical | 
paper published by ‘German. exiles. He 


- lectured to workingmen on: the principles | 


of political economy, and carried on an 
extensive correspondence with the radical 
leaders of France and Germany. He also: 
tried to organise the various scattered — 
communist societies in one great league. 


‘He entered into relations with the German 


Communist Club of London, and induced 
its members to transfer their headquarters. 
to Brussels, so that the movement might, 
have the benefit of his personal guidance. 


He then established a “Communist League”, 


and wrote a manifesto which is to this day 
famous as “The Communist Manifesto”, 
of which we shall hear more anon. 

The “Communist Manifesto” was brought 
from the printers on February 24, 1848, 


and. on the same day the world learned 


that a republican revolution had broken 
out in-Paris and that the King of France 
Louis. Phillippe had fled from Paris in dis- 
guise. M. Guizot, the Minister who had 
expelled Marx from Paris in 1845, also’ 
sought safety in foreign parts. A Provi- 
sional Government was established, and a’ 
Republic was proclaimed. Dee 
Meanwhile, the Prussian Government had: 
been trying to persuade the Belgian author- 
ities to expel Marx from Belgium, but with 
no success. At last, in February, 1848,- the 
spread of communism among the working 
classes frightened the Belgian government, 
and Marx was arrested and ordered to leave 
Belgian soil at once... | 
But fortune favoured him this time, for the 
revolution’ in France had left the way clear 
to Paris. In fact the French government, 


a are et en en eno 
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through one of. its members, had beg- 


- ged “the brave and loyal Marx”’ to return to 
. the country whence “tyranny had banished 
him, and where he like all fighting in the 
sacred cause, the cause of- the fraternity of 
all peoples” would find weldgme. Marx 
spent some months in Paris, and returned 
to Germany to start a democratic news~- 
paper, the “Neue Rhenische Zeitung” of 
‘Cologne (“New Rhenish Gazette”). The 
first issue of the paper was published on 
June 1, 1848. Marx’s friend Engels wrote 
about his brief stay in Paris :—+ 


“1 saw Paris again, during the short fleeting weeks 


"of the republican delirium, in March and April, when 


the workers ate during the day their dry bread and 
potatoes, and at night planted ‘trees of liberty’ in the 
boulevards, had displays of fireworks, and sang the 
Marseillaise, and when the bourgeoisie hid themselves 
in their houses and sought to assuage the rage of the 
populace.” 

’ The New Rhenish Gazette was no more 
popular with the government of Germany 
than its predecessor,. which had been sup- 
pressed in 1843. In the course of the 
summer of 1848, a Democratic Congress 
was held at Cologne; Marx took an active 
part in. its proceedings. Albert Brisbane, 
an American socialist, was also present at 


it, and left a pen-picture of Marx at the: 


- Congress, from which we quote the follow- 
ing :— . 

“J found there Karl Marx, the leader of the 
popular movement. 
Labour and Capital and the social theories he then 
elaborated, have had more influence on the great 
socialistic movement of Europe than those of any 
other man....He was just then rising into prominence; 


a man of some thirty years, short, solidly built, with’ 


a fine face and bushy black hair. His expression was 
_ that of great energy, and behind his self-contained 

reserve of manner were visible the fire and passion of 
‘a resolute soul. Marx’s supreme sentiment was a 
hatred of the power of capital, with its spoliations, 
jts -selfishness, and its subjection of the labouring. 
_ classes.......As I remember that young man uttering 
- his first words of protest against our economic system, 
I reflect how little it was imagined then that his 
theories would one day agitate the world and become 
the important lever in the overthrow of time-honoured 
institutions. How little did the contemporaries of 
St. Paul imagine the influence which that simple 
mind would produce on the future of the world. Who 
could have supposed at that time that he was of more 
importance than the Roman senate or the reigning 
Emperor—more even than all the Emperors of 
Christendom to follow? In modern times, Karl Marx 
may have been as important ‘in his way as was 
St. Paul in his.” 


The heavy arm of the German govern- 
ment was not long in falling on the intrepid 
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journalist and political “agitator.” On 


_ Feb. 7, 1849, Marx and other colleagues 


were tried on the charge of having libelled 
the public prosecutor and some constables 
in certain comments on their official actions. 
Marx conducted: his own defence and 
spoke for: dbout. an hour. His speech was 
really an indictment of the ministry. He 
concluded it with these memorable words :~- 

“Not only does the general situation in Germany, 
but also the state of affairs in Prussia, impose upon 
us the duty to watch with the utmost distrust every 
movement of the government, and publicly to denounce 
to the people the slightest misdeeds of the system.... 
In the month of July alone, we had to denounce three 
illegal arrests....lt is the duty of the press to step 
forward on behalf of the oppressed and their struggles. 
And then, gentlemen, the edifice of slavery has its 
most effective supports in the subordinate political 
and social functionaries that immediately deal’ with 
private life—the person, the living individual. It is 
not sufficient to fight the general conditions and the 
superior powers. The press must make up its mind 
to oppose th7s constable, thzs attorney, ¢hzs councillor, 
What has wrecked.the march revolution? It reformed 
only the highest .political class, but it left untouched 
allthe supports of this class—the old bureaucracy, 
the old army, the old courts, the old judges, born, 
educated and worn out in the Service of absolutism. 
The first duty of the press is now to undermine all the 
supports of the’present political state.” 

The defendants. were acquitted by the 
jury. But two. days later, on Feb. 9, 1849, 
Marx.and his associates were again tried 
for inciting to armed resistance to the 
King’s authority. This was a much more 
serious affair. Marx made a brilliant speech 
in his defence, and the jury who again 
brought in a verdict of not guilty, sea 
one of their number to thank him for the 
very instructive lecture that he had given 
them! In May, 1849, there were risings in 
Dresden and other places in the Rhine 
provinces. The patience of the Prussian 
Government was ‘now exhausted. Marx 


-was ordered to leave Prussia and the Gazette 


was suppressed by administrative order. 
The last issue of the paper-appeared on 
May 19, printed in red ink and containing 
a stirring “Farewell” poem. 

Marx again deft his native land and went 
‘happened next can best 
Rea in his wife’s words. Her 
diary gives us a vivid record of the daily 
sufferings of the household on account of 
their harrowing poverty. Here is one ex- 
tract from it. : * 


‘We remained in Paris a month. Here, also, there 
was to be no resting place for us. One fine morning 
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the familiar figure of the sergeant of police appeared 
with the announcement that Karl ‘et sa dame’ (and his 
wife) must leave Paris within twenty-four hours.... 
J again gathered together my small belongings to 
seek a safe haven in London. Karl had hastened 
thither before us.” - 


| Mr. Marx arrived in London toward the 
-erid of June, 1849, and: in July her fourth 
child, Henry, was born there. Speaking of 
this event, Mr. J. Spargo,. the learned 
-biographer-of Marx, says that the -. child 
“was a 

“cursed from birth by the black monster of poverty 


and doomed to the early death which is the fate of 
‘so many thousands of poor children.” 








This boy died-early in 1852, a victim, or 
rather a martyr of poverty: Mr. Spargo 
rightly says :— 

‘It was the first time that death had visited the 
humble home, and the blow fell upon the parents 


one, who had sucked blood from his famished mother’s 
breasts, was literally slain by poverty.” ” 


The family were reduced to the most 
gnawing poverty, almost to destitution, 
during their first few years in London. 
Bread was often the only food .they had, 
and Marx had to forego his share of it to 
let the children eat a full meal.- He would 
goand study inthe British Museum, faint 
from hunger and cold. ‘He earned a little 
by writing ill-paid articles for reviews. 
The struggle was bitter indeed. Once he 
applied ina railway office for the position 

clerk, but was rejected on account of 
his bad handwriting! It will be remembered 
by posterity that one of the greatest German 
philosophers and writers could not become 
even a railway clerk! Later he was ap- 
pointed London Correspondent of the New 
York Tribune, and was paid { 1 a week for 
his services. This sum was for months the 
only income of the family. Indian readers, 
who have visited England, can imagine 
how a family could’ live on this pittance. 
Even the technical scholars of the Govern- 
ment of India get £3 a week (of course 
including college fees). The couple lived 
in two rooms, one of which was the sleeping 
room, while the other served as kitchen, 
study and drawing-room. Illustrious visitors 
found Marx in these humble lodgings, as 
they came to pay their respects to him, or 
ask his advice on important questions of 
politics and social organization. We shall 


the more heavily because they knew that their little 
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quote frorn Mrs. Marx’s letters some extracts 


-describing their life in London :— 


“Nobody can say of us that.we ever made a noise 
about what we for years have sacrificed and had to 
endure; very \little, or never have our personal affairs 
or difficulties “been noised abroad...to save the politi- 
cal honour of the paper (the New Rhenish Gazette) and 
the civic honour of his friends, he allowed the whole 
burden to be unloaded on his shoulders, all the income 
he sacrificed, and in the moment of his departure he 
paid back the salaries of the editors and other bills— 
and he was expelled by force from the country. You 
know that we did not keep for ourselves; I went to 
Frankfort to pawn my silverware, the last we had ; 
at Cologne I sold my furniture.....,.you know London 
and its conditions well enough. Three children and 
the birth of a fourth! For rent alone we paid 42 
thalers a month...... our small resources were soon ex- 
hausted. ...The keeping of a wet nurse for my baby 
was out of the question, so I resolved to nurse the 
child myself, in spite of the constant terrible pains in the 
breast and the back. But the poor little angel drank 
so much silent worry from me that he was sickly from | 
the first day of his life, lying in pain day and night 
..50 I was sitting one day, when unexpectedly our 
land-lady stepped in, to whom we had paid 250 
thalers during the winter, and with whom we hada 
contract to pay after that the rent to the owner of the 
house. She denied the contract and demanded £ 5, 
the sum we owed for rent, and because we were un- 
able. to pay at once, two constables’ stepped in and 
attached my small belongings, beds, linens, clothes, 
all, even the cradle of my poor baby and the toys of 
the two girls, who stood by crying bitterly. In two 
hours, they threatened they would take all and every- 
thing. away. I was lying there on the bare hard 
floor with my freezing children.......The next day we 
had to get out of the house. It was cold, raining 
and gloomy. My ‘husband was out hunting for 
rooms. Nobody wanted totake us in, when he talked 
of four children. In the end, a friend helped us. I 
sold my bedding to satisfy the druggist, the baker, 
the butcher and the milkman, who got scared and all- 
at once presented their bills. The bedding was 
brought to the sidewalk, and was loaded on a cart. 
We were able, after the selling of everything we 
possessed, to pay every cent. I moved with my little 
ones into our present two small rooms in the German 
Hotel, 1, Leicester Street, Leicester Square......Do 
not believe that these petty sufferings have.bent us. 
I know only too well that we are not the only ones 


- who suffer, and I rejoice that I even belong to the 


chosen privileged lucky ones, because my dear hus- 
band, the support of my life, yet stands at my side.” 


It would be a sacrilege to add any com- 


‘ments on this story of a wife’s heroism told 


by herself. _ 


In the spring of 1852, the afflicted couple 
lost their infant girl Francisca, who was 
born the year before. The mother’s diary 
records the terrible destitution of the family 
at this time. Here is an extract, which 
shall surely one day figure in the acts of 
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the Apostles of the Bible. of. eeiapcipated 


Labour 1 in time to come :— 


‘On Easter of the same year—1852—our poor 
little Francisca died of severe bronchitis. Three days 
the poor little child wrestled with death. Her little 
dead body lay in the ‘small back room: we all of us 


- went into the front. room, and-when night came, we 
_ made our beds on the floor, the three living children 


_ the time: of our sae poverty. 
* friends’ could not help u 


1 


_who had sometimes visited us. 


‘a severe blow to the movement. 


lying’ by us......The death of the dear child came in 
Our German 
erry In the anguish of my 
heart, I went toa Hiench refugee who lived near and 
J told him our sore 
need. At once with the friendliest kindness, he gave 
me £2. With that we paid for the little coffin in 


_which the poor child sleeps peaceful.” 


At this time, too, occurred the amusing 
incident which has immortalised a pawn- 
broker who was too zealous for the rights 
of-property. It happened that Marx wanted 


"to pawn some old silver spoons, which his 
‘wife . had inherited as heirlooms from her 
_aristocratic ancestors. and which bore the 


crest of the House of Argyll. The pawn- 


_broker’s suspicions were roused, when he 


saw -his‘ragged German client in possession 


ef such. precious wares, and he wanted to 


have him arrested by the pdlice.. It was 
with some: difficulty that Marx escaped 


‘arrest after: offering. the necessary explana- 


tions to the police. . ‘We know that pawn- 
brokers figure in the biography of Mazzini 
too. Evidently.Europe owes.much to these 
despised custodians of other people’s guods, 


_for the movement. of freedom was helped 
out by them at the most critical periods of- 


the lives of ‘its heroes?! Marx also used to 
borrow small sums at the exorbitant rate 
of 20 té6 §0.-per cent. for interest! This 
shows how capitalism, represented by its 
meariest hirelings, unconsciously wreaked its 
vengeance on its bitterest enemy, who was 


labouring to abolish rent, interest and profit | 


from .the face of the earth. Once or twice 
Marx even-thought of going into business, 


as he could not see the suffering of the little: 
dissuaded’ 


children. But the brave wife 
him from this step, which would have . been 


couraged him to adhere to his literary work, 
and thus saved him from the grievous error 
that he wanted to commit. In a letter to 
Mrs.. Wedemeyer, dated March II, pas 
Mrs.. Marx wrote :— 

“The first years. at our. life -here were bitter ones, 


but I-will. not dwell on those sad memories today, on- 
the te we suffered, nor the dear, sweet departed. 


. New York Tribune). 


‘and unselfish dispositions. 
.is the idol of the whole houses...... A. most ‘terrible 


She en- ~ 
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children, whose pictures are vegesven in our hearts 
with. such deep: sorrow....... Phen ‘the’ first American 
crisis came, and our income was, cut in half (from the 
Our living expenses had to be 
screwed down.once more, and we had evento. incur 
debts....And now I come to the brightest part of our 
life, from which the only light abd happiness was: shed 
on our existence—our dear children. The girls are a 
constant pleasure to us, owing ‘to their affectionate 
Their little sister, however, 


fever attacked me and we had to send for a doctor. 
Onthe 2oth of November hé came, examined me 
carefully, and after keeping silent a long time broke 
out into the words: ‘My dear, Mrs. Marx, ] am sorry 
to say you have got the small-pox—the children must 
leave the house immediately.’ ‘You can imagine the 
distress and grief of the entire household. at this 
verdict,...... I had scarcely recovered sufficiently to be 
able to leave my bed, when .my dearly belovéd Karl 
took sick. Excessive fear, anxiety and vexations of 
every sort and description threw him upon his’ sick- 
bed. But, thanks heaven, he recovered after an illness 
of four weeks, In the meantime, the Tribune had 
placed us at half-pay again.......To you, my dear 
friend, I send my warmest regards. May you. remain} 
brave and unshaken in these days of trial. The 
world belongs to the courageous. Continué to be the 
strong faithful support of ae dear husband, and 
remain elastic in mind and body....... Yours in sincere 
friendship, Jenny Marx.” 
In these simple notes, ‘we see the’ 
whole situation at a glance—the : little 
household, racked by poverty and sickness,’ 
haunted by worry and care, but lit up with 
the light of love and resounding with the 
laughter of lovely children. ‘All that the 
heart could give to take the sting out-of 
misfortune and daily privations was vouch- 
safed in the most abundant measuré.- And 
they were happy, the great thinker and nie 
devoted wife, who knew her duty so well, 
and discharged it with such ‘constancy. 
Often they would walk up and down the- 
room, hand in hand, singing Gérman love- 
songs ‘as they ' used to do when they were. 
young—far away’ in the~old country, be-. 


‘neath the summer trees in bloom. ; 


‘©O woman! in our hours of ease; 
Uncertain, coy; and hard to please, 
When pain and anguish wring the orem 
A ministering angel thou.” 

In spite of.such hardships, Marx always 
refused to accept any remuneration for his’ 
lectures on political economy to the. work-— 
ingmen of ‘London. He was resolved to 
take nothing from the poor labouring class, 
whose servant he had made himself, It was 
during these years of strenuous struggle. 
against adverse circumstances that. Bis- | 
marck, .the Gernran Chancellor, tried to. 
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offer Marx an sadiieet Bbc in Sordes to. . 
wean him from the’ people’s cause and ~ 


undermine his. influence in the movement. 
It was a clever move, but it failed.. Bis- 
marck ‘employed Marx’s old comrade, 
Bucher, who had gore over to the side of 
the Government and now enjoyed Bismarck’s 
entire confidence. Bucher had kept up 
friendly relations with Marx even after 
accepting his official appointment. He. 
wrote a carefully-worded letter to Marx, 
dated October 8th, 1865, in the course of 
which he said :— 

“The ‘Staats Andeiger’ (The | State Intelligencer’) 
desires to obtain’ regular monthly reports concerning 
the movements of the money market....,.. No 
limitations are set regarding the length of articles...... 
kindly write whether you agree to undertake this, and 

what compensation you desire..,..... Progress will 
have. changed. many times before it dies; therefore he 
who wishes to. serve the nation during his lifetime 
must rally round the Government,” (T he italics are 

aars.) — - : 

The sting of the letter is in its tail. The 
concluding sentence discloses the real object 
of this bid for Marx’s literary work. But 
Marx saw through the scheme. - He knew 
that dependence on the Government even as 
an independent contributor to an official 
organ would place him in a very equivocal. 
position before his followers. He did not 
desire to have anything to do with a 
Government newspaper, even .as a reporter 
of the movements of the money market, 
He therefore refused the offer, though he 
1s.in such pressing need of financial relief. 
But he would not earn money at the sacri- 
fice of even the slightest interests of the 
movement. He put even the shadow of 
principle before his personal necessities. 
For in this case, he was conscientious to a 
very nice degree indeed. Bismarck’s round- 
about plan of bribing the leader of the 
people’s party thus fell through.: 


_In 1864, Marx, in'conjunction with other 
comrades, established the “International 
Workingmen’s Association,” which wielded 
much influence in the politics of Europe 
for six or seven years, Mazzini was a 
delegate of the Italian workingmen, but he 
withdrew from the Society after some time, 














This remarkable association. 


history simply as’ “The International,”— 
a word which acts like a faa even now. 


-  f * 
t 


has had ‘the’ good fortune to be known in. 
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on: the ardent ats of hen Italy and 
Switzerland. It-held annual congresses in 
various towns and formulated resolutions 
and programmes. But its greatest -value 
lay in its effect in promoting the unity and 
solidarity of the working-classes in different 
countries. Marx’s ba'ttle- -cry ‘“Workingmen 
of all countries, unite” reverberated through- 
out Europe. ‘The Times” said of the move- 
ment that “since the time of the establish- 
ment of Christianity ; and the destruction -of 
the ancient world, one had seen nothing 
like this awakening of labour.” The leaders 
of the associations’ were persecuted by 
several governments, but its power grew 
greater every year. At-last the Franco- 
German War of 1870—71 and the disturb- 
ances of the Commune of Paris destroyed 
its usefulness by depriving it of its most 
active members and frightening its other 
supporters. There was also a split between 
the pacific and constitutional section re- 
presented by Marx and the violent revolu- 
tionary.wing led by the Russian philo- 
sopher, Michael Bakunin. The upshot was 
that the association: languished, ane was 
finally dissolved in 1876, 

Marx’s literary activity was immense. He 
wrote articles, pamphlets, letters, treatisés, 
and manifestoes to further the: movement. 
Some of these _ productions were mere 
polemical pamphlets against various oppo- 
nents, and were not worthy of Marx. Others, 
like his small book on “Price, Value and 


Profit,’’ and his larger work, “A critique of 
Political Economy” are of permanent 
value. But the great work on. which ‘his 


fame chiefly rests is “Das Kapital” (capital), 
which has been called the “Bible of Social-' 
ism.’* The first volume was published by 
Marx in his lifetime. The second and third 
volumes were completed from Marx’s notes 
by his friend, colleague - and disciple, 
Friedrich Engels, after his death. Friedrich: 
Engels’s devotion to Marx forms one of the 
brightest episodes in. the.story of socialism. 
His generosity relieved Marx of the petty 
cares that had embittered the early years 
of the philosopher’s sojourn in England. 

Engels’s name is inseparably associated 
with that of his great friend. And no one 
thinks of Marx without thinking of Engels 
too. The book .“Das Kapital” is a bulky 
tome, it is quite a Shastra in itself. It -has 
been the intellectual armoury of the socialist 
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campaign in all countries. Marx was 
very sad that he could not finish it before 
his death. 

In 1881, Marx lost his beloved wife. On 
March 14, 1883, he too passed away, sitting 
in his arm-chair, with a ‘smile on his lips. 
He had suffered much from illness during 
the last thirteen years of his life. Over- 
work, bad food, worry and mental strain 
had- shattered his constitution. Liver 
troubles and insomnia, the inevitable com- 
/panions of all thinkers. on their . journey 


through life, had undermined his health 


for many years. Ill-health is the penalty 
of intellect. Rousseau, Darwin, Herbert 
Spencer, Comte, and.so many, other philo- 
sophers have hadto fight against it every 
day of their life. Marx could not evade 
this law. He was buried in Highgate 
cemetery, where his wife already reposed in 
peace. A few years ago, it was proposed to 
. erect a monument to his memory over his 
‘grave. One of his disciples wrote at the 
time : —“Marx’s monument exists already— 
-not in hammered brass or sculptured stone, 
but in human hearts. The whole interna- 
tional socialist movement is his monument, 
-and each new victory of the socialist forces, 
raises it higher.” 

Let us now turn to the ideas and theories 
that Marx gave to the world, besides his 
own personality and that of his heroic 
wife. I.am one of those who do not attach 
much importance to these theories, and 
regard them as one-sided and defective. 
Their usefulness consists in supplying the 
justifiable aspirations of the labouring- 
classes with a nominal theoretical 
basis. Rousseau’s theory of a social con- 
tract was historically and logically unten- 
able, but it served to establish the doctrine 
of the sovereignty of the people, which 
was the-crying need of the times. . Even 
so Marx’s theory of the class-struggle and 
his theory of value are-not very accurate 


or convincing, but they represent the present 


practical ideal of the working-classes and 
harmonise with it. Hence they must enjoy 
great popularity. As Prof. William James 
said, a theory-is only a tool to work with. 

T shall speak of Marx’s three chief. ideas 
‘before passing on to a brief exposition 
of the practical 
Marx holds that economic conditions exer- 
cise an almost absolute influence on man- 
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kind, moulding its 


‘ments and by man’s will. 


aspect of communism. 


political institutions, 
and even its religious and literary life. 
Methods of production lead to great 
changes in the- entire social structure, and 
in ideas and ideals.* This view is called 
the “materialistic conception of history.” -It 
is only a half-truth, but Marx put it for- 
ward almost as the whole truth. It follows 
that sociéty obeys certain laws of evolu- 
tion, which depend on industrial conditions. 
Social evolution is therefore analogous in 
many respects to biological and physical 
evolution: it is Bovered by immanent 
laws, which must discovered. We 
should work in nae with these irresis- 
tible tendencies that are inherent in society 
and push it forward. This conception -of 
social evolution is fatalistic, and in this 
respect resembles that advanced by Her- 
bert Spencer. I only state this view in order 
to disagree with it. Society is mot an 
agglomeration of molécules, and man is 
not a machine. Social evolution 1s not a 
continuous process. There is no law of 
social progress visible anywhere. Human 
history is moulded by natural environ- 
Carlyle’s theory 
of civilisation asa product of personal in- 
fluences-is much nearer thé truth than that 
of mechanical scientific evolution advanced 
by Marx and Spencer. Marx admitted 
the potency of social choice in evolution, 
but he regarded the “laws” of progress as 
predominant and gave.a secondary position 
to human volition. ‘This interpretati 
of history is vicious and misleading. History 
reveals no law or process or even a_ tend- 
ency. Change is the only law discernible 
there. The rest is chaos, which great men 
try to turn into cosmos. 

The second doctrine with which -Marx’s 
name is connected is the theory of the class- 
struggle. History is a record of ‘class- 
struggles, and these struggles have been the 
great evolutionary force inthe past. The 
Communist Manifesto says :— 

‘Freeman and’ .slave, patrician and_plebeian, 


lord and serf, guild-master and journeyman, in a word, 
oppressor and oppressed, stood in constant opposition 


 F, Engels says in the introduction to the Commu- 
nist manifesto of 1848—In every historical epoch, 
the prevailing mode of economic production and ex- 
change, had the social organisation necessarily follows 
ing from it, from the basis upon which -is built up, 
and from which alone can be explained the poten 


“and eae histcry of that epoch.” 
j ; 


: 
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to one another, carried on an uninterrupted, ‘now 
hidden, now open fight......O0ur epoch of the bour- 
geoisie (z.e., the middle classes), possesses, however, 
this distinctive -feature: it has simplified the class 
antagonisms. Society, as a whole, is more and more 
splitting up into two great hostile camps,- into two 
great classes directly facing each other, Bourgeoisie 
and Proletariat.” 

Thus Marx elevated one phase of histori- 
cal evolution to the rank of a universal law. 
There have been classes and class-wars: 
but that isnot the essence of history, nor 
indeed its. mainspring. Class-struggle is 
only one‘ part. of the whole drama. And I 
repudiate the idea that society is divided 


into classes by any hard and fast line of . 


demarcation. It is not class-selfishness, but 
social co-operation based on the'apprecia~ 
tion of a higher ideal, that has been the 
motive force of progress at all epochs. 
Marx himself changed his tone later, when 
he attempted ‘to secure the co-operation of 
the middle-classes in the “International.” 
This theory of. classes was.a dangerous 
boomerang indeed, for many workingmen 
argued -that Marx should be expelled from 
the movement, as he was not of their class: 
he wasa “bourgeois” (middle-class man) ! 
Thus do false theories come home to roost. 


Marx’s third achievement in the field of 
social philosophy is his analysis of surplus 
value. Marx saw that the capitalist grows 
rich, because he pays.the workingmen less 
than the full value of the product that they 
manufacture. His profits represent the 
murplus value, of which he robs the working- 
man. Marx has displayed much ingenuity 
in developing this idea, which seems to be 
the soundest part of his ‘work in the province 
of pure theory. But Iam not much inter- 
ested in the stupid economics of a stupid 
system. And Marx’s éxposition of value 
is open to grave objections from the stand- 
point of orthodox political economy. There 
can be no scientific theory of value under the 
present absurd regime. On this point, I 
cannot speak with much certitude, for I do 
not like to wallow in all the filth and mire 
,of the present predatory economic system. 
I know that the workingmen and peasants 
are sweated and deprived of their dues: [ 
know that the manufacturers and land- 
owners fatten at their expense: I know that 
society suffers enormously by leaving: pro- 
duction to selfish greedy capitalists. 

Indian readers will now ask, “But what 


j 
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.is this. communism, which Marx loved so 


much?’ Communism “is a very simple 
affair. It declares in the first place, that 
land should not. belong to any one man, 


~ 


family or corporation, but to the whole 


The earth is-really our mother. If some 


men take possession of it to the exclusion - 


of others, these latter must become the 
slaves of the landowners for bread. The 
landowners may also use the land for selfish 


purposes; they may make parks for their — 
pleasure; they may cultivate beetroot for ~ 


their profit while the community wants 


wheat; they may leave it to their sheep - 


and cattle, 


while mén are perishing of 
hunger. 


Thus private property in land 


leads to slavery, poverty and social strife. _ 


community collectively. For land is the - 
source of food, clothing, fuel and medicine. -: 


Land is no man’s property. This natural 


law was understood by all communities in 
the early stages of their history. But strong 


and wily men arose, and appropriated large . 


tracts for their own use. Then they com- 
pelled others to work for them and ‘called 
them “tenants.” Communism aims.at 
making land the property of the whole 
community, held and administered by a 
universal republican State for the benefit of 
all. The welfare of all is the highest law. 

Further, Communism. lays down that 
private capital shall: be abolished and 
money-power along with it. If you think 
fora moment, you will see that money ‘is a 
great magician indeed. Ifa man accumu- 


lates Rs. 50,000, his children, grand-children, . 
the fortieth: 
generation can live comfortably on -+he - 


and great-grand-children to 


interest of the money without doing any 


work at all, and the original sum will. 


remain intact all the time. Is this not some 
juggler’s feat? Again, take a merchant 
who has Rs. 10,000. He buys many maunds 
of. ‘ghee (clarified butter) from all 
village-producers, and sells it in town, thus 
making a profit of, say, Rs. 2,000. He 
repeats the process several times, and at 


the end of some years, he is a lakhpati . 


(owner of Rs. 100,000). Now consider that 
this man has done absolutely no work of 
any kind.* He simply paid the villagers 
who produced the ghee, and then sold the 
ghee to the retail-dealers of the town; he 
remained sitting in his shop all the time. 


* Is that true?—~Ed. df. R. 
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“All his good forttine is due to his. possession, 


of Rs. 10,000 to start with. Now,-what is 
‘the secret of this strange power of money? 


-- How do interest and profit spring. from- 


‘money so suddenly and spontaneously? 


“-~ Again take the case of a manufacturer, 


“*, who buys certain shares ina factory. He 
never goes to see the factory: he may be 
ignorant. of its whereabouts. He may go 
on a tour round the world. But his shares 


bring hima handsome income all thé same © 


vat the end of the year. How do you explain 
. this curious fact? -And side ‘by side 
‘with these advantagés for the possessors of 


_". money. go many disadvantages for those 


..who do not possessit. For the labourers 
who work tn the factory, the villagers-who 
| =produce the ghee, the small shop-keepers 
:. who sell it to the people, the engineers who 
. keep the machinery going,-—all these men, 


‘, who do the whole work, always remain- 


poor and hungry, and what is worse ,depend- 
ént on- the goodwill of the employers and 
the wholesale merchants. How is this ? It 
is simply the wonder-working power of 


-" money. Money is the goose that lays the 


‘golden eggs. The more we think, the more 
‘the. conviction is forced on us that money 
‘has been one of the most disastrous inven- 
tions of the human mind. Humanity has 
committed suicide with this weapon. The 
first ‘man who issued a coin was guilty of 
treason. to the race. When a poor man 
jingles: a. coin in his pocket, he is like a 
prisoner playing with his fetters. For it is 
this device of gold, silver, leather, or nickel 


currency that has made the rich richer and’ 


‘the poor poorer. It is the coin that enables 
. a thrifty or crafty man to command the 
labour. of others, and make them his 
_- servants. Communism therefore first com- 


‘mnunalises. land ; but .that is. only half the 


. solution of the ‘problem. It next proceeds 
to abolish private capital, and money, which 
is the policeman of capitalism. Capital 
. is always represented by money—so many 
rupees, or pounds sterling. No. man can 
accumulate fish or bread or fruits in order 
to enslave others afterwards, for all articles 
of food are fortunately perishable; © ‘That -is 


. 1a very beneficent provision of Nature indeed. 
But the invention of currency enables one 


man‘to. lay up a store of coins, which are 
like- so. many cartridges to be-used in his 
war against others. Later, the coins give 


y 


‘place. to paper. 


‘rank to be had. 
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But the essential siineiple | 
is the same, Private property in land leads to 


| exchange—exchange requires money : money 


in.its turn becomes an article of private pro- 
perty, and thus can be used to exploit others. 


.So the process goes on. St. Paul said.: “Love 
of money is the root ofall evil.” -He made 
a little mistake. He should’ have said: 
“Money. is’ the root of all evil.” For 


money is the cause: love of money ‘is: 
largely an effect. So long -as money 


_ @xists, most mén will love it, in-spite.of all 
-sermons and warnings. 


When despotic~ 
monarchy existed, men were bound to-in- 
trigae for power. Its abolition has also 
cured mankind of the love of intrigue, for 
an appetite feeds on its object. In countries 


-where titles of nobility exist, love of rank is 


widespread, In America and. France, no one 
thinks of rank now, because there is no 
Thus money ‘itself intensi-. 
fies that passion for its possession, which 
has been so much deplored by all religious 
preachers. So. long as proper food; clean | 
lodgings, recreation and even medicine are 
to be got only with money, «en will hanker 
for it, for poverty is not merely a misfortune 
under the present system; it is equivalent 
to a sentence of death. When men had to 
defend themselves against the assaults of 
the violent, and every man had therefore to 
carry a gun on his shoulder or: a sword’ in 
his belt, it was impossible to persuade - 
society. that the love of weapons was a-sin. 
For the love of weapons was the result of 
the love of life and health. And no religion 
will, or should, eradicate the natural 
healthy instincts of joy in life'and physical . 
well-being. Instead of suppressing the love 
of life and health, we should destroy the ene- 
mies of life and health-germs; dirt, poverty, 
mutual. violence and other similar ‘pests. 
The ancient religious téachers fought back- 
ward in the search of social welfare-: we’ 
fight forward. They said, ‘Don’t’ love 
money. As life and. health depend on 
money, don’t love life’ and -health.”. We 
say: “Abolish money, and make the best of. 
life’ and pealth, which will no longer depend 
on money.” Thus Communism is an im- 
indispensable factor in the 


moral progress of mankind. Religious 


—® All this sounds very plausible, but we cannot Son 
ceive how civilised existence would be possible without | 
some sort of one —Editor, eee Review. 
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| | KARL MARX: A MODERN RISHI 


_ teachers who neglect economics build on | 


sand. Economic arrangements -exercise a 
profound influence on moral life—and Marx 
is entitled to our gratitude, not because he 
explained the relation of economics to 
ethics, but because he concentrated his 


attention on economics and vastly exagge- 


rated its importance. Then idealists began 
to examine his theories and found that 
there was a substratum of truth in them. 
Thus Marx has indiréctly helped the’ art 
‘of ethics too by his fanaticism for economics. 
_ I have contented myself with mentioning 
only the central principles of communism, 
so as to show how it attacks the great evil 
of private property in land and capital, 
with its brood of money, rent, taxes, in- 
terest and profit. Production and distribution 


are to be carried on by.a universal republican . 


.State, and the. products divided justly and 
, equally* among all-citizens. This ideal was 
‘preached by Marx:. of .course he ‘had his 
own pet notions about details, like every 
other communis: thinker. But the funda- 
_mental doctrine is the same. Minor differ- 
ences are not.rmportant. 

Karl Marx’s greatest work was not the 
publication of his treatise on capital, or 
the composition of numerous pamphlets, or 
even the establishment of the various 
associations which he. founded and dissolved 
in his lifetime. “He may have thought that 
this activity was his chief claim on the 
| gratitude of the world. But .we can esti- 

ate.the value of his work better. Few 
great men know themselves. Marx was a 
benefactor of humanity, ‘because he was 
ithe first thinker of modern Europe who had 
faith in the working-classes. Socialists 
before him fancied that communism was a 
boon to be conferred by the refined 
and educated philanthropists on the. poor 
ignorant labourers. They thought it would 
come from above. ‘This idea is still found 
among such bodies as the Fabian Society 
lof England or “Christian Socialist” associa- 
tions. Marx was the first man to lay down 


the formula that the emancipation of the - 


working-classes must be achieved by them- 
selves. “He who would be free, himself 


* We do not understand how ‘‘equal”’ distribution 
of products can be just. For supposing’ private capital 
and private property in land were abolished, would 
all men even then be equally intelligent, skilful and 
mndustrious, so as to be entitled to an equal share of 
sroducts ?—Editor, Modern Review, ; 
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must. strike the blow.” His great appeal - 
was addressed to the hearts of the working- °.. 
men, to the latent manhood in them, of 
which they themselves were not conscious : 
“Workingmen of all countries, unite. You 
have nothing to lose but your chains. You 
have a world to gain.” Years have passed 
by: men have come and gone: but this 
passionate cry of the leader who believed 
in the ignorant and dirty labourers still 
raises them to the full. level of manhood. 
Such insight .is given only to’ men who 
have suffered for a cause: it does not come 
to arm-chair reformers or learned professors 
preaching from the snug comfort of the 
study.- Marx had to ‘pass through poverty 
and want himself before he could learn that 
the highest moral impulses lie buried 
beneath the ragged clothes and the dirt- 
begrimed countenance of ‘the man in the - 
street.’ In all epochs of social change, . 
this is the great sérvice that 4 leader renders 
to the people. He teachesthem to believe 
in themselves by .telling them that he ~ 
them, _They think they are 
weak: he tells them they are strong, for -he 
puts his trust in them. This is the secret 
of all moral reform. When Jesus healed a 
man of disease, he asked him, “Dost thou 
believe in me?’ But when he healed a 
man of moral weakness, he said: “I believe 
in thee.” He did not say these words, but 
his actions spoke louder than words. - 
Buddha said to the barber: “Yes, you can 
come with me.” Andc.the barber’s heart at 
once rose to the height of: the call, merely 
because the master thought him -worthy. 
Rousseau told the oppressed, ignorant and. 
timid serfs of eighteenth-century -France 
that-they were worthy of sovereignty. It 
sounded like mockery. But lo! the words 
awakened all the sleeping manhood within 
them, and these rough unlettered half- 
starved slaves of the nobles became valiant, 
self-respecting citizens within one genera- 
tion. Muhammad said: to the Arabs: ‘You 
can conquer the world.” And so they did. 
The great’ man, who perceives that all. 
men, even the rudest and the poorest, are 
capable of the highest moral growth, ts 
the saviour of society. He knows the essence 
of human nature. He evokes power in 
those who are apparently weak: he makes 
heroes out of the scum of the earth. And 
therefore was Jesus a friend of publicans 
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aad sinners, a ieades .of fishermen and olt- 
casts and: erring sisters. Therefore Buddha 
préached in the vulgar tongue, and-drew 
_ td -himself those who were despised by the 


philosophers as ordinary men and women. 


Therefore were those great words uttered : 
“The stene which the builders rejected 
’ became the head of the corner” :—‘“For God 
has, chosen the weak things of this world 
- to confound the mighty, and God has 
. chosen the foolish things of the world to 
confound the wise, and things that are 
“nought to confound the things that are, 
-that’no flesh should glory in His presence :’ 
" “The first shall be last, and the last first.” 
- What Rousseau did for the people of 
Europe in the eighteenth century, Marx and 
_others .did for them in the nineteenth. His 
insight. reveals his moral grandeur, for he 
. was a very learned man, born and bred up 


-améng the rich; he- might have despised: 


the brutish stupid labourers and fancied 
that reform would come from above, from 
the cultured and intelligent classes, who 
could- understand history and philosophy. 


But he was a moral giant, and saw that 


‘the common men always understand love, 
equality and heroism much better than the 





mighty purpose. 


bered. He was a very great man.” 


‘share’ his glory. 
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sciiedestel ease-loving educated classes. 

Social and political progress is born of love 
and devotion, not of pedantry and oratory... 
Marx first inspired the downtrodden and 

despised labourers with a great hope and a 

Thus was real modern 

Social Democracy born. Thus “was the 

gospel preached unto the poor.”’ 

In criticising Marx’s views and actions, 
we must bear in mind Dr. Johnson’s tribute | 
to Goldsmith: --“‘Let not his faults t be remem- 
Marx’s’ 
namé will be cherished ‘by generations yet 
unborn: And his wife and children. will. 
When poverty and slavery: 
are no more, and the last shreds of private 
capitalism are consigned to the scrap-heap 
of the past, humanity - will:remember that 
they who brought it out of the wilderness 
were often faint from lack of food: Mothers: 
will tell the story ofthat mother, who: 
offered her children on the altar of the cause, 
so that little children should play and laugh 
in the golden age to come.* Some one 
must suffer that the world may be helped. 
Reader, will you be that one? 


Har: Daya. 


THE DOCTRINE E OF SIN. 


[From tue Hinpu STANDPornT.| 


is perhaps not so easy to treat the 
conception of sin from the Hindu stand- 
point as to treat it from the Christian 


r 


point.of view. In Christian theology the term - 


sin has a definite meaning, with perfectly 
clear outlines, though we now sometimes 
meet with a tendency to import in this 
conception other shades. of. meaning not 
particularly its own. Sin. means there 
“offending against the will of God’ as ex- 
pressed i in the Revelation or more properly 
in- the celebrated Ten Commandments. 
J. Muller is inclined to think that sin essen- 
tially consists in the violation of the Two 
Commandments: Love God and love thy 
neighbour, for “on these two hang all the 
-law and all the prophets.” 

Jn Hinduism also we have Revelation or 


A 
“Sruti” ze.,.that which was heard or receiv- 
ed. The word “Rishi” comes from a root 
which means to see., The Rishis are not the 
makers but the seers‘or recepients of Eternal 
Truths.* God is the fountain-head of. all 
truth. Heisthe light that shines on the 
other bank of all-pervading darkness.t| He 
supported the Vedas (supreme knowledge) 
when everything else was engulfed in the 


Final Flood. 


Sin, therefore, consists. in. offending 
against Truth. Hinduism is always inclined: 
to maintain the primacy of reason and 
truth over will and sentiment. The word 
Papa is not restricted to the disobedience 
of divine command, but isa géneric. term 


* WAT FASE | 
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including the moral and legal ‘aspects of 


guilt. It is quite possible that it originally: 


meant the violation of the Divine precepts 
as embodied in the. Srutiand then it came 
to mean quite generally any form of guilt, 
in keeping with the etymological- sense 
(qq means that from which people should 
save themselves.)* ‘The essence of sin,” 
says Julius Muller, “consists in the estrange- 
ment of man from God, in a want of love 
to him.”’t. The word “qq” however, besides 
referring to this estrangment principally 
connotes the violation of the laws of ‘Truth 
and of conduct of which the Shastras or 
the Regulative (sacred) Books are the 
receptacles. 

The idea of “Sin” is based upon the 
threefold relation of self, God and salvation. 
A knowledge of self and an insight into 
its déstiny must precede a true. understand- 
ing of what one should do and what avoid. 
‘A man who has but a crude conception 
of the self and its numerous relations can 
never have a proper conception of its short- 
comings and failures. The true idea of 
this life and its significance leads to’ the 
idea of the next. It is the future that glori- 
fies the past. The idea of an hereafter,— 
of a weaja -where all our actions attain 
their fruition. and all our thoughts .un- 
mistakably bear their consequences, doini- 
nates the Hindu’s consciousness of’ the 
duties.and responsibilities of this life: qatar 
casts its shadow athwart the river of life. 
Nhe.one true goal of the Hindu is salva- 
tion—freedom from bondage—that “grand 
far off divine event” to which all his aspira- 
tions and strivings - tend. 
standard -of conduct has very ‘little direct 
reference.'to this life. The present life is 
regarded as anevil. ‘Things are not what 
they seem. The human soul is here made 


to see.a ghostly ballet. of shadows and: 


unrealities. This almost Platonic concep- 
tion of Reality influences the Hindu’s 
appreciation of conduct. He turns away 
with disappointment: from the charms -of 
this life, and. centres all his yearnings in 
the conception of’ an Ideal Good, Ideal 
Truth and Ideal Beauty-—-i.e., God. There- 


* I consider that among all the terms that bring 


out the sense of guilt, such as Sai 4, aaa etc., Tq 


comes nearest to the conception of sin. 
+ The Christian doctrne of Sin, 


“The Hindu’s: 
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fore the idea of self and its salvation 

becomes closely interwoven with. the idea - 
of God, not only as the highest , ideal of 
Truth etc., but also as the Supreme Arbiter’ 
of man’s destiny. God’s will coincides with 
all truth and all ‘good. Any violation 
of this will marks a departure from the 
road to salvation and is ‘consequently 
denominated “Sin.” Ih one sense, therefore, 


‘the doctrine of sin -is directly connected 


with the religious aspect of a man’s Hife. 
But religion is not an aspect 6f a man’s life; 
his whole life is taken up by it. It forms 
the warp and woof of the web of Indian - 
life. 
From the birth of a Hindu down to his 
death, @gt ze, of the first three classes 
aaa: RMT  aaaq | fmaTeye:—feo afer, 
his life is oné long tale of purifications, 
sacrifices, observances, rites and penances. .. 
[he pious Hindu patiently passes through 
all these in the hope of terminating the 
endless cycle of births and deaths. Any- 
thing that stands between God and man. 
or anything that tends to set back the ~ 
hands of time in his progress-towards the - 


-final deliverance constitutes a sin. 


I do not mean to say that this all-pervad- 
ing influence of religion has nowhere led to. 
casuistry or even ridiculous punctiliousness 
in the conduct of life: " When it is seriously - 
contended that cutting a tree is a sin and 
is expiated by thrée days’ fasting and 
penance * , one connot but wonder if the 
Hindus have had any adequate conception 
ofsin. It is undemiable perhaps that the 
endless sacrifices of the Purva Mimansa for , 
the purifications of the body or the intricate’ 
and bewildering variety of atonements laid 
down in the Smiritis is the result of a hu-. 
man tendency to go to extremes in every . 
matter. Exclusive attention to manners is . 
responsible for the European’s punctiliotis-". - 
ness about etiquette. Similarly it is possible . 
that overzealous regard for a_ spiritual 
significance of every acticn may have pro- 
duced the cast-iron system of sins and their 
atonements which the Smritis familiarise 
us with. The noble idea of a Theocratic state: 
seems to me to be exaggerated in the hands © 
of the highly imaginative: teachers of the 
East and their wily commentators. Society 
is 3sbove all a living and organic growth 


* See Mahabharat, Santi Parva. 
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and any one who attempts to have it bound 


up: by inflexible rules all round, must: pay: 


the penalty by smothering its life “and 
growth. 

A good deal of difference is found to 
prevail among the different sects of Hindu- 
ism as to the origin and nature of sin and 
also as to the condemnation of particular 
sins. It is a well known fact that some 
religious sects of the Hindus, though avowed- 
ly following the tenets of the Samhitas 
for the maintenance of social order, have 
introduced into their esoteric cult practices 
and performances not particularly of an 
‘elevating character. This seems to me to 
be one of the reasons of the moral decline 
of Vaishnavism. It may be mentioned here 
that Braéhmoism was not only a_ protest 
‘against the worship of many. gods, but also 
against the numerous practices prevailing 
among the Hindus of the time of Ram 
Mohan Ray and Debendranath. 


But the question of sin not only troubles the 
theology of the East but also its'metaphysics. 


In a short paper like this it is not possible ° 


to give anything more than a passing refer- 
_ence to the treatment of the doctrine of sin 
by the metaphysical systems of India. 
Philosophy views in close connection with 
the problem of sin other guestions of. a 
speculative character, - e. iy 
personal . God, theory of. reward and 
punishment, the: problem of human freewill, 
and the corresponding theory of man’s res- 
ponsibility, , &c.-—questions which have 
formed.in every country the subject of much 
heated controversy. The Sankhya exempt- 
ed the Purusha not only from all virtue and 
vice but from all actions. Virtue and vice 
“belong to matter or Prakriti.*- The consti- 
tuent qualities of matter, vz., Satwa, Rajas 
and Tamas explain the origin ‘of virtue and 
“vice. True knowledge—moral and intellec- 
tual—springs from Satwa, temptations follow 
from the Rayas, the effects of Tamas are 
delusion, error, and  ignorance.f The 
Sattwaguna prevails when Rajas and lamas 
are controlled. This state expresses the 
virtuous life, and its opposite sinful life, 
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viz., when Tamas sees by superseding 
the Rajas and the Satwa. 

The Vedantic Pantheism also slaces God 
above the distinctions of virtue and vice. 
Like Spinoza, the Vedantin speaks of virtue 
and vice as belonging to the finite and 
modal existence—to the jurisdiction of Maya 
and not to the Absolute. In fact, Pantheism 
in every form annuls the doctrine of sin. If 
everything is taken up in the being of God, 
there can be no sin. If individual souls are 
fulgurations from the divine Fire, then the 
imperfections of the individuals are tempo- 
rary and unreal. They result from Maya 
to which’ are due the limitations of the 
individual. If the imitations are removed, 
true divine nature of the individual emerges. 
at once. “If we take away limitations from 
ourselves, there is nothing left but God.” 
(Geulinx: Metaphysics ) 

The Yoga system of philosophy prescribes 
certain physical and mental exercises by 
means of which the bondage of the soul 
falls away. 

The Purva Mimansa believes in sacrifices 
as a means of purifying the body. 

It must not be supposed, however, that this 
diversity of opinions among the Hindu 
sages has left the matter in a state of chaos 
altogether. There is a’ permanent under- 
current running through this wild variety of 
opinions and explanations, viz., the universal. 
recognition of right and wrong, the.neces- 
sity of self-control, and’ the admission of 
suffering into this world as the consequence™ 
of immorality. 

I think it is this universal ground which 
made it possible for Buddhism to rear its 
head on the dilapidated fabric of Hinduism. 
Buddhism may, in one sense be said to have 
given life to Hinduism. It preserved and 
fostered the spark that was almost dying out, 
under the ashes of centuries of -corrupt 
practices. This spark was the: lofty moral 
tone of Hinduism, the spirit of ascetic dis- 
regard for the joys of this life, and the be- 
lief that actions are but seeds sown in one 
life to be reaped in another. This ascetic 
view of life may be regarded as the keynote 
of Indian morality. 

The Hindus were not satished with i 
sisting on purity.in the abstract. The aan 
made it their special object to enumerate 
all possible kinds of sin and to classify them 
according to their gravity and origin. They 
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flot nierely méntioned the cafdinal virtues but 
‘also the deadly sins of which the killing of 
a Brahmin forms the first and drinking 
the second. From these sins of the first order 
down to the most trivial act of indecorum 
or any action.that is likely in any way to 
interfere with health or happiness the 
Hindu lawgivers | 
item which can in any sense be termed an 
evil... ion 

The Sins are roughly divided into three 
classes. .Bodily, verbal and mental. Bodily 
sins are further sub-divided into destruction 
of life, theft, and lust. Under the second 
class fall those acts that offend against the 
virtue of truthfulness:—Evil talk, hard 
words, malicious speaking and falsehood. 
The mental sins are three in number: the 
thought of misappropriating what is not 
one’s own, the thought of mischief against 
any form of life, and ill-wili(). 
*” These sins not only affect the doers them- 
selves but also those who in any way mix 
with them. Just as one pitcher can be 
filled with water from another, so are the 
sins communicated frem the sinner to any 
one who touches him, or speaks, or sleeps, 
or lives or dines or sits or travels with 
him.* The company of sinners is there- 
fore a fresh source of sins. Even the king 
who, according to oriental ideals, is respon- 


sible for the morals of his subjects, acquires 


one-sixth of their virtues and sins. 

In the matter.of defining particular duties, 
Mhe Hindus do not seem to have laid down 
an unalterably fixed standard forall. The 
social hierarchy. of castes requires that 
different castes. should leave different 
duties assigned .to them. For on the 
proper discharge: of these duties, the 
social organisation necessarily depends. 
The Brahmin’s duty ‘consists in study and 
meditation. 
fight. The. Vaisya’s duty mainly consists 
in tending cattle, as: the Sudra’s does in the 
service of the three twice-born 
However the caste-system may have arisen, 
the different castes must have subsequently 
come to have well-defined duties, the viola- 
tion of which constituted sin. The Brahmin 
degrades himself from his position tf he 
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did not omit a single - 


The Kshatriya’s duty 1s to’ 


‘classes. 
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takes to arms. A  Sudra was killed by 
India’s Ideal of a king for practising tapas 
(aq), which in a Brahmin constitutes a virtue. 
The question may arise as to whether 
caste system was ever so rigidly and un-. 
alterably fixed as to biting about a relativity 
of sin.. [t seems to me undeniable, however, 
that the Brahminical ‘oligarchy was rapidly 
tending to the crystallisation and consolida- 
tion, of this institution, which, however,- 
good and useful at: its inception, soon 
passed into the ‘‘do-not-touchism” prevailing 
even in’ modern times. 
_ Another principle of relativity introduced 
into the conception of sin is the division 
of a man’s life into four Asramas or stages— 
the pupilage, the domestic life, the forest 
life, and the ascetic life. Each of these. 
asramas has got peculiar duties assigned to it. 
What is meat at one’ stage, may be poison 
at another. A householder for instance is 
permitted to do certain things which if 
done by a Brahmachari «ould be viewed as 
sins. In Hinduism, therefore, the essence 
of morality rests on the distinction of ‘castes 
and stages of life. (#wfayH-wy), - 
A passing reference may also be made to 
the division of time into yugas. In the 
Krita yuga, people were naturally moral ; 
hence the standard of right and wrong 
was very severe... But the’ present Kali - 
age is marked with the decline of morals, 
and so the standard.of right doing is very 
low indeed. People have got an’ innate 
depravity — virtue forming only a quarter of 
the total assets of his nature as a moral 
being. ‘This quarter of virtue is; we ‘are 
told, steadily on the decline, till at-last 
in the fulness of man’s sins, the whole. 
world will be ‘involved in one common 
ruin—the Final Flood, ‘out of which the 
world will again spring up afresh after a 
nightmare of cerruption asit were. Aris- 
totle, we know, was a believer in cycles, 
He thought that the age of civilisation is 
followed by the age of barbarism, which 
again is followed by civilisation, &c. This: 
conception of eternally repeated cycles pro- 
foundly affects the Hindu conception of 
Duty and Sin. Charity or Benevolence is 
the principal virtue of this depraved age. . 
It is hardly necessary for me to allude to 
the familiar distinction of Adhicaries i.e 
higher and lower grades of intellect or more 
properly, the higher and lower stages of 


= ayo 


a 


ae ie development. of a man’s consciousness, 


which is supposed to constitute -a very 


‘important step in the true interpretation of 


virtues and sins. 
But amid this relativity of moral laws, 


__ the Hindus succeeded in reaching a univers- 


al; 


necessary and constant basis of duty. 
They regarded the summum benum to con- 


’ sist in the final bliss, ‘beatitude or salvation, 


_which was to be attained only by annihilat- 


ing the passions and impulses. which in- 


To 


volve us. more and more in bondage. 


- “escape from this bondage is the highest 
-ideal-of Hindu Ethics. 


The Body is the 


prison house of the soul. It is the dead 


. leaven to the progress of the soul—a fatal 
'. clog to the spiritual wheel. 
. teacher was therefore very anxious to prove 

that the soul was very different from the body, 


_ spirit from matter ;—not in the sense, how- 


-- imperfections of the soul. 
"drags the ‘soul down’ below. 


ly universal. 


‘imperfection ‘attached 
* as Samuel Clarke puts it: “Certain ir- 
-- regularities 
-. from the finite nature ‘of things.” 
“ ‘body is to be crucified in order 


_~‘body’ in. a ruthless manner. 
*. the source of desires. 
_ lead us astray from the path to salvation, 


é 


: hither and thither 
’ quagmire of abject degradation’ and irre- 


. Desires must be annihilated, 


ever, -in. which Descartes sought to part 


them asunder, but for a very different | 


The body is the source of the 
It is subject to 
the influerice of gravitation, and falling, it 
There is an 
innate depravity in man, and sin is ‘absolute- 
Even a sdint is potentially a 
sinner.- Crimes are not sins, but the results 
of sin. Sin is always due to imperfection 
and the body is the very principle of 
to the soul. Or 


object. 


world | follow 
‘The 
that 
the soul may ‘live. ‘This gave rise to the 
practice of tormenting and mortifying. the 
The body is 
It is these desires that 


in the moral 


‘they drive us 
into the 


They. are ‘never satiated, 
till we fall 
parable sin, never perhaps to rise again. 
in order that 


‘ the endless series of births ond the attend- 


ant suffering may 


. produces the noblest fruits.” 


cease, 
being is impelled ‘by Pravritti, but Nivritti 
‘The: fruits of 


“actions perish only with the actions them- 
selves. Karma is the string that knits together 





‘the endless series of births. 


Karma must 


be ended anyhow. Actions are-bound to 


terminate. when the desire for consequences - 


9 tte 


Gita. 
of self taught 


The Hindu . 


“Every living) 
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1s gone. ° Do you, then: abnegaté yourself 
and cease to think of. the consequences of 
your actions.” Do your-duty, for duty’s sake 
and leave the consequences to God. This 
is the categorical imperative of Kant,—the 
frsira ai—desireless. action-—of the Bhagabat 
The renunciation .of the world and 
here is in completeness. 
superior to that of European.monasticism. 
It is not true’ to say that the Hindus ‘had 
no idea of some of the modern standards of 
morality--for instance. the utilitarian. 
standard. I can prove satisfactorily that7in 
the matter of legislation the Hindu. teachers 
were largely influenced by utilitarian consi- 
derations. But they would not. let morality 
rest on the private judgment of individuals. 
In one of the numerous ‘striking passages. 
in Santi Parva (Mahabharat), Vyasa dis- 
tinctly formulates the utilitarian ‘standard : 
“Tf any one tries ‘to subvert the established, 
Teligion or establish something contrary. to: 
religion, it is the duty of every one to des- 
troy. him immediatly. It is positively © a 
duty to killa man, if by such an acta. 
family can be saved,—to extirpate a family 
to make a kingdom free from danger... 
sometimes virtue looks like vice, and vice 
like virtue.* It is not unfair to tell a lie-in’ 
order to save.a life, to accomplish any work 
of the preceptor, to bring about a marriage, 
.and to satisfy a woman.” But this-utilitari- 
“an criterion did not find favour ‘with the 
Hindu law-givers. The’ spirit of -utilitari-. 
anism is to make an appeal :to individu 
experience, which in the -Hindu system of 
morals: does not count. ‘Hence the duties 
of an individual are ‘clearly’ formulated | 
for him by the Master and an appeal to | 
the sacred books is final. The end does 
not justify the means,- anda bad action 
is not encouraged, as a rule, on the ground | 
that it promotes common good. “If a. 
man robs another and does good deeds with: 
the proceeds, he is responsible for, hiss sin }- 
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the merit. belongs to the. person robbed.’’* 
ere there is no hesitancy, no casting up 
of the columns of the.conduct-ledger. It 
omes as afiat. :.. se 
_ Expediency has very little to-do with the 
Hindu’s determination of right conduct. 
For his: advantages and disadvantages are 
not’ of, .this: life. They are centred in an 
after-life. Every action in this life; has. its 
effect upon:-a subsequent life. The law of 
causality.is inexorable. This natural law of 
arma and the consequent theory of trans- 
nigration form ‘inaliénable parts of ‘the 


Hindu conception of Duty and Sin. The 


idea of Merit and Guilt or demerit is deter- 
nined: with reference to -this’ doctrine. of 
c<arma. .The individual is responsible’ for: 
his actions, no matter whether. done in‘ this 
or the previous life... His merit as well as 
is demerit depends upon- his individual 
exertions ; only the kindness of Providence 
iust ¢rown his efforts to acquire merit with 
success. God must.crown Virtué with Happi- 
1ess (Kant). ‘ 7 









onception of sin without adverting to the 
eans. of expiating sin.. The’ means’ are 


arious; but they may be ‘roughly. dis- . 


inguished into popular and advanced or 
xternal and internal. The popular means 


include among’ others such external means - 


aS to.do penances, perform ‘sacrifices, to 


ake. special atonements. by giving away - 


1oney to Brahmins and beggars, to bathe in 
; Ganges, to go on pilgrimage, to read. 
sacred books, recite mantras, or to mechani- 


ally repeat. the name of God or gods.’ 


But these are very probably ‘as means. to- 
an end—wiz, to bring about a certain mood 


of mind favourable to the true expiation~ 


pf-sin by repentance and the resolution’ not 


to. repeat the act.t This last may: be. 


called internal means of expiation.: Manu 
enmurates several means of expiating sin: 
‘confession, repentance, meditation, study, 
charity and self-controlt”. Confession is 
admitted by the Christians and Buddhists 
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“no avail. 


cannot conclude.this brief essay on the - 


29 
as a.means of expiation. The Buddhist 
monks are said to. confess ‘their sins to each 
other or to their Superior on Full:moon and 


New moon days.. As regards meditation 
and study we may quote a béautiful saying 


‘of Mahomet: “Excessive knowledge is better 


thar .excessive- praying. Better. to ‘teach 
knowledge forone hour than’ to. pray the 


whole night.” He says. elsewhere :““The ink 
of the scholar is@@re sacred than the blood- 


‘of. martyrs.” 


- 


’ Charity is the virtue of the present depraved 


* 
' 


* 
* * 


age." The most effective way ofchecking sin - 


is to stimulate its opposite. This. is why’ 
charity is so much extolled, but charity to be 


of any good as a means of expiation must be 


accompanied, with a determination. not to 


repeat the sinful action... . 


“ 


Repentance must not be understood: to | - 
mean simply the feeling of remorse at .what — 


has. been done; but: praying to God’ forms 
its essence. Without this, repentarice ‘is of- 
But what room is their for God’s 
mercy in a creed in’ which every action is 
bound to bring forth its. fruit, and every- 


Divine justice is 4 more appropriate con- 


. 


.thing follows by a sort of iron necessity ?.’ 


ception than Divine mercy. This.is perhaps . 


why Siva, the Ideal Good, is represented as 
a relentless God, - ¢ 
Vaishnavism emphasises the’ ‘aspect. of 
Divine Mercy...The Ramanuja sect. of the 
South represents God‘as Himself hankering 
after the tears of repentance of sinners and- 
as eager to forgive them,. The Divine 


‘mercy .is_ represented as Vishnu’s wife, 
_Lakshmi, from.whosé name. the sect derives 


its- common title (Sri-Sampradaya). Just 


as’ there’. is some. difference between the 


Vedantic and the. Vaishnavite conceptions 
of sin, so there -is a difference in their 


idea of redemption, .and this difference 


” 
* 
+ 


” 


constitutes an essential feature of WVaishna. ° 


vism. -Vaishnavism emphasises the aspect 
of love to God, the-idea of a personal com- 
munion with God, (a afi) more than any. 
other creed. within the pole: of Hinduism 


and consequently. believes in complete 


Surrender (azurmfq:) to God. as the true 
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means of expiation.® Sin may: be due -to 
‘one’s own actions, one’s own depraved will, 


or the characteristic imperfection’ of ‘one's. 


lower nature, but redemption is attainable 


only through the mercy of God. This idea. 


of Divine mercy brings: Vaishnavism very 
near to Christianity — so much SO, that some 


~ 
scholars seriously suggest’ that itis derived, 
from a Christian source !: The settlement 6k 
“a Christian colony in 


abar coast in the 
_second century supplies the necessary his- 


_torical basis for their astounding theory. 


- But the’ idea of Divine Mercy and .Love 
* can be traced to much earlier sources in 
Hinduism, only they were cast into the 
shade by the ‘prevailing Pantheism of the 
_‘time—somehow or other Pantheism is more * 
‘congenial to the Indian mind. 
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TO RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


ing salvation. 


in the Eye). 





| Rabindra, lord-of a new world é song, | ~ . a a 
Heir of the sacred rishis of old time, 
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The Hindu philosophers See speak 
of knowledge as the true means of attain- 
There can be little doubt 
that to know one-self properly and to. know 


God is the’ most rational way of combating 


with the evil principle in our nature. The 
Upanishads mention the Sun ‘as the symbol] 
of Brahma. (CE. ‘Purusha in the Sun, Purusha 

Ke The knowledge of Brahma 
dispels’ the darkness and removes: the 
imperfection of our nature.. But:so far as 


‘the conception of’sin its concerned, mercy 


seems to be more in demand. When ‘the 


heart is.sore, the healing virtue.of miercy 


is more necessary. Knowledge delays, but 
mercy hastens the union between man-and 
and his Maker. 


'- KHaGEnDRANATH MIrRa, 
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This homage comes from a far distant clime e.g 
To hail thee crowned amid the immortal throng, 


Whose words have power to make man’s spirit strong : 
For thou hast reared a citadel of rhyme 


. Great and majestic, with its towers sublime 
' Above’ the lower mists, which to this world belong. 


Heaven sends to évery people one pure soul, ; Al 


Filled with the spirit of, music, who can sway 


. The hearts of countless multitudes, till they 
Move at his bidding. Age on age may, roll 


Voiceless, but when the singer comes, the whole 


People awake to greatness, 
The might of song on that victorious day, - 
When nations find at length their own appointed goal. 


Nought can stay - $a 


"3 “So wast thou sent to give thy nation birth, 
- Such was the power that brought back life again 
‘To'thy dear country. Like a gracious rain 


‘Thy songs poured forth upon the weary earth, 


nf 


And thirsting souls parched dry with arid dearth 


Revived. 


The magic of thy mighty. strain 


Echoed in all men’s hearts and swept amain 
Darkness and gloom away, and wakened joy and mirth, 
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HE publication of the second edition 
of Fergusson’s History of .Indian and 
.Eastern ‘Architecture revives the old 

question of employment of: Indian’style in 
the construction of a ~public buildings im 
India. , 

James Fergusson was the first to place 
the. examination of. Indian - Architecture 
upon.a. scholarly: basis and to demonstrate 
on scientific lines the merits ‘of Indian 
architecture asa: consistent and straight- 


forward expression‘ of the faith and aspi-’ 


_rations of the people of India at:different 
“stages of its civilization and temparaments. 
The - learned ‘antiquarian went — further 
and contended that “he was: convinced 
that there are principles . -underlying ‘the 
various styles.of Indian architecture which 
cannot: be’ too deeply -studied and’ that 
there are. many suggestions to be derived 
from the practice of the Indian architect 
which cannot fail, if properly used, to be 
useful to European architecture.”* After 


his return from India he did his ‘best to 


freee ge ae 
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department has been. thoroughly reorganized 


and placed on a sound financial footing. 


with -the subject 


' Fergusson’s work has been before the 


public for more than 60 years, his earliest 


work having, been published so far back 
as 1845. Since. then the literature dealing 
has been  prodigiously 
erihanced by the publication of the stupend- 
ous tomes of the archeological survey 


‘and the’ other publications connected with 


popularize the claims of Indian architec- . 


ture and to draw the attention of scholars 
Nand artists in England and also of the Court 
of Directors and the ‘Government to do what 
in them lay to preserve the great archi- 
-tectural masterpieces of India. It was in 
1860 .that Lord Canning. . constituted the 
‘Archzeological Survey of Northern. India 
and appointed General Cunningham in 1862 
to be the Archzeological Surveyor to the 
Government. General, Cunningham con- 
tinued his labours for 20 years. Meanwhile 
orders were issued for the registration and 
preservation of historical 
throughout India; local surveys were started 
in. some of the ‘subordinate Governments, 
the Bombay survey being placed in the 
hands of Mr. Burgess,- who ultimately 
succeeded Mr. Cunningham ‘as Director 
General of Archzeological Survey. During 
the Viceroyalty . of Lord Curzon the 


* On the Study ‘of Indian Architecture, by poe 
Fergusson, John Murray, 1867, p- I4., 
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monuments 


af 


designs for modern buildings. 


from Europe. 


it. Tourists from all parts of.the globe have 
flocked to India to pay their tributes. to the 
architectural glories of India. The Taj of the 
north and the, pagodas of, the south have 
earned their well-deserved meed of praise. 
But the trddition of the. great architectural 


‘relics have been ‘neglected and allowed to 


dwindle away. The appreciation. of the 
classics of the-Indian architectural remains — 
have nothing more than a mere academic 
value. . The - masterpieces of ‘Indian 
architecture have been appreciated, praised, 
and repaired,and preserved but held to be 
too sacred to be invoked, followed or 
continued in modern house building. The 
architectural policy of the Public Works 
Department has been to steadily avoid any 
Indian styles in modern Indian buildings. 
As Sir Thomas Phillips put it at the discus- 
sion of the question at a Meeting of the 
Society of Arts that “it was the. duty of 
the Government to preserve as far as possible 
the recollection of the great architectural 
works of the Indian dependencies” -—and 
no further. “Thatis to say there is no lesson 
to be received from its ancient ruins. They 
are not to be studied for devising new 
During the 
last’ half a century various. edifices and 
palaces, public and private, have towered in 


Calcutta and Bombay but the style of build- 


ing in every instance has either been renais- 
sance or some other composite style derived 
It is. impossible to say 
whether the adoption of the renaissance 
style with regard to public buildings. in 


India was the result of a definite, resolution 
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and policy on the part of the Govern- 
ment or that the -Government had no. 
definite opinion in the matter-at all and 
that “the policy was simply forced on 
the department by the artistic and architec- 
tural ignorance of its officers.” The matter 
seems to have evoked some discussion at 
its inception, and so far back as 1867 
Fergusson protested against the proposal 
of adopting the Doric style ‘of architecture 
for the University of Calcutta. It is 
interesting to recapitulate the - reasons 
assigned for the employment of the European 
style in’ “public buildings. ‘It has" been 
said that ~ principles: and designs which 
govern the ancient architecture of India 
are specially suited -for- temples and mos- 
ques: and other ecclesiastical buildings 
and - they are worse than~ useless to 
meet the requirements of ‘modern India 
with its growing commerce ‘and industry, 
which “have displaced the faith: and 
enthusiasm which went to build the temple 
cities of India. ‘In the illustrations given 
here it will be indicated that the Public 
Works Department has itself proved the 
fallacy. of the proposition. Among the 
officers of the same Department Mr. Chisholm 
and Mr. Brassington in Madras and ‘Sir 
Swinton Jacob in Jaipur have successfully 
adapted Indian styles to “departmental re- 
quirements.” 

The discussion of the question on its 
theoretical side by the advocates of ‘the 
classic style, is still more amusing and 
‘is in the face of it too absurd to- call for 
a refutation. To quote Mr. Roger Smith, 
.F. R. I. B.A. : 

“First it is said that it (the Indian-style and 
design) is suited to the climate, secondly that the 
natives ‘can do it, and lastly that itis, and can be 
. very beautiful. But the sufficient answer of course 
is that it may be all these but that it ts not European, 
far less British”. — - 

. Mr. Roger Smith admits that of the 
three reasons alluded to by far the most 
‘powerful is the one placed first, namely, 
‘that Indian Architecture whether Maho- 
medan or Hindu is the offspring of the 
climate and as such better fitted “than 
‘anything he could import to the circums- 
tances of the country.” It is curious to note 
that even after the lapse of forty ‘years 


Mr. Smith’s utterances are still taken by | 


all art experts as the last word on-such 
an important question. Mr. Roger’s opinion 


architect, 
suggestion ‘to 
living traditions of Indian architecture for 


‘of things should continue for ever. 
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accords more with the Imperialistic ideas 
of Lord .Curzon, who, by the way, inspite 
of his splendid services to’ Indian art and 
archzeology evaded the problem with charac- 


. teristic subtlety. He was; faced with the 


question with reference to the erection of 
the Memorial Hall to Queen Victoria in 
Calcutta, but he shirked. to express a 
definite opinion either way. In the course 
of ‘his - lengthy: address on. the. Victoria 
Memorial he said, “It .is'too. early as yet 
to sptak about the style ‘of the building, 
wher the money has not yet. -been subscribed 
with which it is to-be raised. That will 
have. to be-settled later on”. At the first 


inception of the scheme _ for che: memorial 


Mr. Havell proposed to’ Lord Curzon that 
as-a preliminary - measure a. competent 


architect. should -make a, survey of the 
buildings in Northern India constructed by 


living - Indian master. builders who: still 


_-¢arry‘on the traditions of Indian architecture, 


and ‘that after this was done the design 


for the memorial’ should | be .made in a 


living Indian’ style in consultation with 
the best native master builders that were 
found. Lord Curzon engaged a ‘competent 
but did not ,carry- out. the 
investigate | thoroughly the 


the reason that “Calcutt-: was a European city 
and that an Indian style : of building would 
be unsuitable there.” 

So the truth had ‘to. be told at oe it 
was on considerations other than that: of 
expense that the decision was ‘made. But 
it. is impossible to conceive that this state 
Truth 
will’ out and the Public Works Department 
has condemned its own policy. In December, 


“¥go2,; the Government for the first .time 
-appointed Mr. James 


‘Ransome as:. the 
consulting architect to.the Government -of 
India. He. held his-officé for five. years and 
was succeeded by Mr. Begg. In a paper 
which Mr. Ransome read before the Royal 


Institute of British Architects in January, 


1905, he condemned the tendency. to trans-” 
port European styles to India without regard 
to climatic considerations. He also expres- 
sed the opinion that neither;the classic nor 


. the Gothic-style could be used to advantage. 


Apart from the reasons given by him, he 
pointed out, that . ) 
“Any European with the slightest pretension to taste 
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1. THE HicgH Court or MADRAS. 


who has visited India must have been shocked by 
the incongruity of Doric pillars and pediments with 
he native environment and by the equally offensive 
ncongruity of Gothic spires rising from amidst 
Panana aud palm trees. The offence amounts to an 
outrage when in one and the same building we find a 
medley of three different styles hailing from three 
different parts and periods of the world and all mixed 
ogether with nothing in common except a_ total 
intagonism to their Eastern environment. Nor is 
his sin against good taste and common sense any- 
vhere insulted at every turn by exotic monstrosities 
vhich suggest a virulent epidemic of aesthetic 
allousness and perhaps also, the deplorable influence 
ff the Public Works Department. Nor can the 
mporters of these foreign styles plead as an excuse 
he absence of domestic models for imitation. Native 
dindu or Saracenic architecture is close at hand and 
t offers what the alien import so conspicuously lack, 
in aesthetic harmony with the surroundings anda 
'ractical correspondence with the climatic conditions 
f the country.’’* 


The examples of the Indo-Saracenic style 
of architecture which have been carried 
uut_ in India during the last -50 years 
ifford convincing proofs that the living 


-* Quoted from the Statesman, igth February, 190s. 


traditions of Indian architecture in spite of 
all efforts to destroy it, are still lingering 
and are quite competent to carry out 
the requirements of the present day when- 
ever a chance is given to them. I have 
specially selected examples of those buildings 
which come within the scope of official or 
semi-official work. And many of such build- 
ings in the Madras Presidency, especially 
those in the presidency town itself, claim 
special notice. The building of the High 
Court of Madras (illus. 1.) was designed by 
Messrs. J. Brassington and H. Irwin, C.LE. 
and was completed about 1892. Some of the 
other important buildings executed in the 
same style are the Y. M. C. A. building 
in red sandstone designed by Mr. Harris, 
Government Architect. The New Law 
College designed by Mr. Irwin, the Egmore 
Station building and the Moore Market are 
some of the striking edifices that testify 
to the fact that India under favourable 
conditons is still capable of reproducing her 
great architectural past. Of these the latest 
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example and by far the finest specimen 
is the Victoria Memorial Hall (illustration 
2 and 3) designed also by Mr. Irwin and 
completed in 1908. The entire building 
is faced with pink sandstone and in many 
places sculptured in intricate geometrical 
design, the front elevation (illus. 3 ) being 
in this respect especially richly decorated. 
The ornamentation of the interior is 
in the same style carried out in the white 
polished plaster for which Madras is 
celebrated. The Memorial Hall is a very 
appropriate emporium of the artistic indus- 
try of the Southern India, at the same time 
it is a building architecturally worthy 
to perpetuate the memory of the Great 

ueen. It is a noteworthy fact that while 
the splendid architectural monuments of 
the Mogul period now preserved at Delhi 
and Agra have inspired no modern 
buildings in the same style in any of the 
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important towns of the United Provinces 
the Presidency of Madras has turned to 
the North-West for designs of its public 
edifices in spite of the fact that a quite 
different style had prevailed in the province 
for centuries. In Vanjore the Collectorate 
Building isa beautiful Indo-Saracenic edifice 
designed in white and red (illus. 4). Simi- 
larly in the Municipal Markets and one 
or two other public buildings in Matura 
the style of the Mogul period has been 
adopted. Of the modern buildings in the 
north of India the best example is perhaps 
the Indo-Saracenic design of the Albert Hall 
in Jaipur ‘illustration 5) for which Colonel 
(now Sir) Swinton Jacob is responsible. The 
building was commenced in 1880 and 
completed in 1885. It is a fitting receptacle 
of the treasures of art forming the collection 
of the Museum which deserves to be called 
the South Kensigton of India. It is executed 
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throughout in white marble, the monotony 
of which is broken by the pleasing con- 
trast of the red sandstone rails and balus 
trades. The whole building stands on a 
high plinth to which access is gained 
by a broad flight of steps. The beautiful 
decorative marble work in the corridors and 
the show rooms inside is one of the impor- 
tant features of the design. 

_ Perhaps the best evidences that could be 
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adduced in support of the plea of the subject 
matter of this paper are the works carried 


out in the district of Bulandshahar by or 
under the patronge of F. S. Grouse, C.LE, 


a Bengal Civilian. Bulandshahar* was a 
mean little place when he took charge of 
it in 1878 and had become when he left it 


* Indian Aarchitecture of today as exemplified in 


new buildings in the Bulandshahar District by F. S. 


Grouse. (Benares, 1886, Part II, Preface P. iii). 
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Nos. 6, 7, 8, 9 and to 


illustrated a few 


are 

of the specimens of 
these public buildings 
which were all exe- 
cuted by the native 
talent of the district 
‘under the inspiration 
and patronage of its 
district officer. The 
small wicket gate of 


the Municipal garden 
(illus. io) and the main 
gate of the market 
are noteworthy designs. 
Mr. Purdon Clarke of 
the South Kensington 
Museum in a_ paper 
read before the Society 
of Arts called special 
attention to these build- 
ings ‘fas illustrating: 
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in 1884, “the most architectural modern 
town of its size in the province’. During 
the course of six years all the public edifices 
froma tank ghaut to the district school 
building in the town were planned, designed 
and carried out by mustris or indigenous 
architects quite unfettered by the precedents 
of the Public Works Departments. In cuts 





the latent power for true art work which 
exists in even the most unpromising Indian 
towns and which is often wrongly develop- 
ed or crushed out by Government officials”’. 
Nevertheless Mr. Grouse was taken to task 
by his superiors and was called upon to 
defend himself for having undertaken 
these buildings without the sanction and 
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He was peremptorily removed from the 
sstrict, when the works he had undertaken 
were yet unfinished. One of the aims of 


Mr. Grouse had been to correct by precept 
and examples, the taste of the zemindars 
and private builders and to induce them to 
patronize the industries of their own dis- 
tricts. 


‘What I had still more at heart than the artistic 
leducation of the wealthy was to improve the status 
of the poor local artisans by securing them reyular 
and lucrative employment, either with private indi- 
viduals, or as Government servants under the District 
Board. | certainly demonstrated their fitness and 
the economy that would result from their substitution 
for certificated engineers but the demonstration was 
unavailing. The men who were working for me at 
the time of my transfer have I fear derived injury 
rather than benefit from my exertions on their hehalf. 
I was removed so suddenly that it was impossible for 
me to wind up their accounts and since I left they 
have experienced the greatest difficulty in getting 
paid for the work which they stayed on to finish. 
They have too much respect for their art to under- 
take the clumsy and grotesque erections in which the 
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local squirearchy delight, and they are consequently 
debarred from private service while—to complete the 
frustration of all my hopes for their advancement— 
a circular has lately been issued which peremptorily 
forbids their.employment under Government. Under 
this departmental ukase all posts of even Rs. 50/—a 
month in the gift of any District Board must be 
reserved for the holders of a certificate from the 
Rurki College of Engineers where no orientalism has 
ever been tolerated. The mistri or indigenous architect 
thus superciliously excluded from competition may 
be a skilled craftsman whose work is of sufficient 
merit to be transported at great expense across the 
sea and set up for admiration in New York or London; 
but in India he cannot be trusted to design or carry 
out the most petty work in the smallest village : the 
reason being that he has spent the whole of his life 
in acquiring a practical mastery of his art and 
therefore he had no time to study English and in due 
course obtain an engineering certificate ; having done 
so he is at once qualified for an appointment of Rs. 
250/ a month, in which he will be freely entrusted 
with the design and execution of local works, though 
he may know nothing of architecture beyond thé 
hideous ‘standard plans”’ provided by the Publie 
Works Department. Is it not an insult to common 
sense to be thus liberal to bungling apprentices while 
a master in the artis not allowed even Rs. 50/—to 
supplement his Exhibition Medal and then to expect 
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7 A BuILDING IN BULANDSHAHAR. 


architecture to revive and flourish ? The higher paid 
employee can speak English and keep accounts in 
the European fashion ; but in the real work for which 
he is engaged he is immeasurably beneath his under- 
paid brother.’’ 

The style of architecture illustrated in the 


new buildings in the Bulandshahar district 
and as also in the other examples here re- 
produced is more or less Mahomedan in its 
origin. And although the Indo-Saracenic 
style has been generally requisitioned for 
the public buildings in modern times, it is a 
mistake to suppose that the Hindu style as 
such has altogether flagged and the tradi- 
tions of Hindu architecture and their builders 
have entirely disappeared. I had occasion 
lately to study the present conditions of 
Indian arts and crafts in Orissa and in 
South India and I can vouch for the exis- 
tence of a living tradition of a truly 
Hindu style of architecture in Bhuvane- 
swar and in the adjoining districts in 
Orissa and also in several places in South 
India. Mr. Havell in his monograph on 
stone-carving in Bengal (1906) has already 


noticed the exquisite stone architecture o 
the Emar Math in Puri and of the templ 
of Biroja in Jajpur which is still unde 
construction. These and other temples si 
under construction are conceived in purel 
Hindu style and represent the works a 
the best skilled architects of the presen 
day. Their works have been appreciate 
by Mr. Marshall, Director General 0 
Archeology who in his annual repor 
(1902-1903), p. 46, stated that “the work o 
the modern stone mason—a native C€ 
Bhuvaneswar, does not fall much behin 
the old work.” An attempt was made t 
give these stone masons employment 1 
connection with the restoration of th 
temples at Bhuvaneswar and at Konarak 
But the work which the Archeological de 
partment could offer to them must neces 
sarily be spasmodic and temporary and ur 
less an employment could be devised of 

permanent kind it would be impossible t 
revive or perpetuate the art of the India 
stone carvers and builders, I! kno 
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8. A BUILDING IN BULANDSHAHAR. 


of a hereditary architect in Bhuvaneswar 
who since the work of the local Archzo- 
logical department had been finished, sent 
his son to the village school to qualify him 
for service as a clerk, as no further work 
was available for the hereditary craft on 
which the artist and his family had depend- 
ed for their living for generations past. It 
is difficult to conceive why it is not possible 


for the millionaires and the educated 
gentry of Calcutta who spend large 
sums of money in house building every 


year to give the Indian craftsmen a “chance 
to demonstrate their capacities. In this res- 
pect the endeavours of the Nttua Cottar 
Chetties of Madras, most of them illiterate 
for all practical purposes, put to shame 
the attitude in this matter of our so-called 
educated brethren in all parts of India. It 
will be impossible to exaggerate the im- 
portance of the work of restoring the 
temples of Southern India to even more 
of their pristine splendour which has been 
taken up and carried on for many years 
past by these Chetties, who have spent 


a 


enormous sums of money and kept in con- 
tinuous employment a large number of 
the most skilful hereditary art craftsman 
of the Presidency. As Mr. Chatterton has 
pointed out— 

“The work was done in a very unostentatious way 
and very few people knew anything about it, buta 
visit to some of these temples would convince any one 
that the Indian artisan has not yet lost his cunnin 
and that placed in a suitable environment, he is still 
capable of planning as great works and _ bestowing 
upon them the same careful attention to detail as 
his forefathers did when the land was still under the 
sway of Dravidian princes.’’ 

I should like to draw attention to the 
architectural work that is still being carried 
on by these craftsmen under the employ- 
ment of the Chetties at the temples of 
Chidambaram, Rameswaram and the Siva 
Kanchi Temple at Conjivarem. The work 
of restoration at the latter place has sud- 
denly come toa standstill by the untimely 
death of the patron. 

In Northern India the traditions of Hindu 
style still linger in Mathura, Bharatpur, 
Jodhpur, Gwalior and Bikanir. Specimens 
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of modern work from these places were 
exhibited at the Allahabad Exhibition 
held last year, the examples from Muttra, 
representing the most beautiful work of its 
kind. Benares as a centre of Hindu archi- 
tecture unfortunately was not represented 
at the Exhibition probably because modern 
‘work by local craftsmen has become rare 
now-a-days. In illustration ir I have 
reproduced a beautiful example ofa stone 
gateway from Benares_ which was built 
about 12 years ago. The gateway was 
designed by Madhoprosad, an old artist in the 
employ of the Maharaja of Benares, and was 
‘executed by a Hindu mistrz named Mallu. 
It should be noticed that some of the public 
buildings in Benares have, since the last few 
years, been designed after Indian models 
and although their architectural features 
are very modest they mark an important 
‘change in the policy of the Public Works 
Department. The construction of the 
Secretariat .and other public buildings 
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recently constructed at Dacca have revived 
the controversy (both inside and _ outside, 
the official circle) regarding the style of 
architecture to be employed in Indian pub- 
lic buildings, and Mr. Begg in a_ confi- 
dential report now inaccessible to the public, 
recommended _ certain changes which it 1s 
believed are still under consideration by the 
authorities. The Indian Society of London 
has submitted a memorial to the Under- 
Secretary of State for India on the question 
as to how the still living traditions of build- 
ingin India can best be preserved and 
applied to modern purposes. I subjoin 
below the reply which was received by the 
Society with reference to the Memorial.* 


* India Office, Whitehall, S. W., 
15th December, 1910. 
To The Honorary Secretary, 
India Society. 
Sir, 


I am directed by the Secretary of State for India 
in Council to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 
the 20th Novr., 1910, suggesting that Surveyors of 
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The Hindu and the Mahommadan Univer- 
sity scheme is looming in the distance and 
it is expected that a provision should be 
made there fora chair for the study of 
Indian architecture, art and music. 


Delhi as the new seat of the Imperial 
Government is on the eve of an architec- 
tural rehabilitation and enormous sums will 
have to be spent in building new edifices. 
It is to be hoped that the native architects 
of the United Provinces, many of whom 
still trace their descent from the builders of 
the Taj, will come in for their share of 
rebuilding the ancient city. If the oppor- 
tunity thus afforded to patronise and 
practically revive the great architectural 
industry of India is availed of in a true 
spirit of sympathy it would certainly cons- 
titute one of the greatest “boons” that were 


the Indian Archzological Department should be 
instructed to photograph when on tour any interesting 
types of Modern Indian buildings and to note the 
names, acdresses and local rates of remuneration of the 
principal craftsmen concerned in the design and 
decoration of such buildings. In reply I am to say 
that your recommendations will be communicated to 
the Government of India for consideration. 


[ am, 
Sir your most obedient servant, 


Sd. R. R. Rircuts. 


ever put in the mouth of a sovereign by 
his councillors. 

The old Imperial City is also in the throes 
of an Improvement Scheme, and it is very 
likely that many of its ugliest features will 
be removed and the greater portion of it 
cleared and rebuilt. As the portion likely 
to be most affected by the scheme is the 
Indian quarter of the town, it behoves the 
Bengalee and other Indian citizens of the 
town to rise to the occasion and to demons- 
trate practically their Swadeshi spirit (for 
which the vow has been taken again and 
again) by employing the Indian style of 
architecture in rebuilding their houses and 
where possible by engaging the services of 
hereditary Indian designers and craftsmen. 
For many of the hideous buildings of 
private Indian gentlemen of Calcutta the 
B. E’s of Sibpur or Roorkee are responsible. 
In the existing state of things although it is 
possible now and then to find among the P. 
W. D. Officer and the Government Engineers 
architects with a preference or predisposi- 
tion for Indian architecture it is rare to find 
among Indian graduates from the Sibpur 
College any Engineer or builder with any 
taste or respect for the styles of his own 
country. It was given to a Bengal Civili- 
an, not being an expert architect himself, 
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-to demonstrate the possibilities of Indian 
Architecture under modern conditions, while 
our District Engineers and alumni of the 
Engineering College (many of them Rai 
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Bahadurs) are fattening on their pension 
profoundly indifferent to their responsibili- 
ties and totally ignorant or oblivious of the 
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conditions which are stifling the life of 
Indian architecture today. |! have known 
several graduates from Sibpur who could 
glibly recite the definitions of a Doric or an 
Attic column but could not tell a Jaina 
from a Dravidian temple. The new home 
of the Sahitya Parishad at Calcutta and 


the proposed Ram Mohun Library were not: 


designed by indifferent officials or members 
of the P. W. D. but must be attributed to 
the best intellect of Bengal, men professing 
the widest culture and of refined taste who 
were associated with the schemes. Why 
was it not possible for any of them to 
suggest a design to be conceived and 
carried out in one or other of the various 
Indian styles of architecture? Was it in- 
difference, ignorance or intellectual perver- 
sity? Compare with these the Baptist Mis- 
sion House in the College Square, built in 
Indian style. Which looks better ? 

It is acknowledged by all experts that the 
fate of all the other arts and crafts of India 
are bound up with the future of Indian 
architecture. Therefore any attempt to 
revive the Indian art and industry must be 
preceded by a return to the practices of 
Indian architecture, which is the mother 
of all the other forms of art in India. Many 


‘are the calls on our nationality today: but 


the claims of Indian literature and ‘service 
should not override the claims of Indian 
architecture and art. The problems of social 
and religious reforms are as pressing as tha 
problems of zesthetic and industrial regenera- 
tion. 

OrDHENDRA COooMAR GANGOLY. 
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By Pror. JociInpRANATH SAMADDAR, F.R.E.S., F. R. Hist. S., M.R.S.A. 


“Irish Political history has largely affected the 
condition of agriculture. Confiscation and settlements, 
rohibitive laws, penal enactments against the Roman 
Eatholics, absenteeism, the creation for political pur- 
freeholders and other factors have com- 
a story which makes painful reading 
from whatever point of view, social or political, it be 
regarded. Happily however at the beginning of the 
goth century, Irish agriculture presented two new 
features which can be described without necessarily 


poses of 40s 
bined to form 


arising any party question—the work of the Depart 
ment of Agriculture and the spread of the principl 
of Co-operation.’’—Encyclopaedia Britannica, itl 
Edition. 


HE writer of the article “Ireland” in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica in speaking 
of Irish agriculture suggests that the 

present improvement is due to two causes— 
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‘the éfforts of the Hever cent of -Agriculttire 
and the spread of’ Co-operation.: “Without 
-undervaluing the work of the. Department, 


and the consequent amelioration‘of the Irish 
agriculturists is due chiefly, if not solely, 
to the I. A. O. S. or The Irish Agricultural 
Organisation Society, which has taught the 
Trish peasants the great value of. co opera- 
tion, the only effective means cf developing 
beiesciences As in India we lack greatly 


upbuilding of the life of a rural population, 


history of the career of the Irish Agricul- 
tural Association, so that toa great extent 
-their plans may be our plans, and their 
ideals our ideals, and let us oo03 their 
wresults our results. 

- In 1894,.several leading Irishmen Ieaua 
' from. all political parties ‘felt -that the essen- 
tial thing: to improve Irish Agriculture was 


order that the nation should live in closer 
_relationship with the industries of the land. 
They, therefore, combined to form an Agri- 
‘cultural Association which subsequently 


Organisation Society with the “object of 
“organizing groups of farmers on co-opera- 
tive principles and the provision of instruc- 
stion in proper technical methods.” 

From the very beginning, the Department 
ol Agriculture and Technical Instruction 
-financed the Irish Agricultural Organisation 
Society. At first a subsidy was given for 
expert assistance and advice which Agricul- 
tural Organisers had to give until the 
Department’s machinery got to work. At 


promotion of general Agricultural Organisa- 


doing similar work elsewhere, it was handi- 
capped by the fact that the farmers were 
not organised as their foreign competitors 
were. It is obviously easier to plant new 
ideas among organised farmers than among 
those who are not organised, so that the 
work of the I. A. O. S. has been instru- 
‘mental, not only in improving methods of 
marketing, but also in helping to, introduce 
.improved methods of production. . 
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“we may make bold to say at ‘the outset - 
that the improvement of Irish.‘agriculture. 


this essential virtue for a comprehensive . 


I venture to trace in this paper a short’ 


that they should do their best to increase . 
.the ‘economic. prosperity of rural life, in. 


‘was christened as the Irish. Agricultural - 


a later period money was paid’ for the 


tion because the Department realised how, » 
in comparison with similar departments. - 


Be that - 
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as it may, during the !period of-connection 
between the Department and the I. A. O; S. 
positive results were achieved. The number 
of societies which in 1899'. was 374,: with .a 


. e 
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membership. of 36,683,. grew in 8 years to 


gio societies with a membership: of, yo,ooo. 
‘T hése results must be considered satisfactory. 

‘In 1907, a new joint scheme of, work. was 
drawn up in accordance with,the. following 
resolutions by the ‘Council -of - Agriculture 
at its Meetings on the’ 16th. of: May and 
29th of November, 1906. The resolutions 
were the following— 2 0s gor} eas 

(t) Resolution of 16th May, ie -"'Thatt-in the 


opinion of the Council, it is desirable, that the Depart- 
ment should promote agricultural organisation and 


. provide the funds necessary for the purpose.’ 


(2): Resolution of 27th. Nov., 1906-:- — "This “} Meeting 
of the Council having regard to the‘unanimous resolu- 
tion of the Council- Meeting of 16th May,- expressing 
the opinion that it, is desirable that the Department 
should promote agricultural organisation and provide 
the funds ‘necessary for the purpose, .recommends 
that the I. A. O.S.which is the only existing body 
having a special knowlédge: of this work, should be. 
aided in carrying. out an approved scheme of agri- 
cultural. organisation, subject. to effective’ supervision 
of all expenditure in connection. therewith by the Depart- 
ment, and that, with a view to stimulating” contribution 
from sodieties, and’ subscribers, and! :thén .securing 
greater economy as well as evoking..a greater measure 
of local effort, the ‘subsidy -g granted by the Department 
should be'in the form of a pro vata contribution.’” = 


As regards the contribution. of the Depart- 


ment of Agriculture to the [. A. O.S, it 


was laid down that,the contribution may 
be: paid in advance in such amounts and 
at such times,’ as the Department shall 
approve, alee to the following contribu- 
tions :— 

(a) The DA. T. I. shall authorise the 
advance of a sum of £3000. on-account of 
the estimated cost of the joint scheme of 
work, this sum being a pro rata contribution 
of £5 to £1 in respect of -£600 of estimated 
independent income first collected by the 
LA. O.S. 

(b) That in respect, of any firther sums 
received the I. A.O. S. shall bs entitled 
to receive from and shall be paid by the 
D. A. T. I.a pro-rata contributions at. the 
rate of £ 2 to £ 1, provided that such addi- 
tional contributions from the oe es em 
shall not exceed £ rooo. ; 

. (c) That in respect of any further independ- 


eae income paid to the I. A. O.S. up ‘‘fo 
£400, the D. A. T. I. shall contribute pro-rata 


£,3 to £1. : . ~~ 
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‘The subsidy ‘paid by ‘the Department : ‘of 
Agriculturé ‘and .Technical Instruction. was 
withdrawn from’ the commencement of 
gog: In fact although. the Department 
“was. willing ‘to-:give £2000 for 1909 and 
fr000. for 1910 (this to be the last contribu- 
‘tion. for the Department)’ under certain 
“condition, but it was felt almost all over the 
‘country -that.the sooner the’ -Assdciation cut 
itself -adrift -from’ the Department the better. 
‘Indeéd. when: men come’ to think and believe 
»that'.the:. work in which they: are engaged 
has been taken up by a benign Govern- 
-ment, they: generally consider themselves 
absolved from vigorous activity in prosecut- 
‘ing it. Infact, what a people can do for 
themselves..is. an immeasurably. more im- 
“portant factor in national progress than 
‘what, the best of Government can do for 
“ther. 

A meeting was held under the ee endy 
-of Colonel.Nugent T. Everard, H. M. L., 
President of the I. A.O.S. to discuss the 
question of the subsidy. 
‘work ‘of ‘the Association, Colonel - Everard 
said: that “tinder the fostering: care of the 
Agricultural Department, ’ the: work and 
- progress of thé Association-had been ‘really 

“satisfactory” but the most unfortunate results 
of the system of subsiding the I, A. O. S. 
out.of public funds were » 
** First, the -falling off of private subscriptions, due 
‘tothe’ fact that the Department was, in the-opinion 
tof many, created for the very purpose of carrying 
-out; the work which the Seciety had attempted— 
that was to say, technical instruction. It was also 
‘generally understood | ‘that ‘the ‘Department would 
undertake organising work, simply because the report 
of the, Recess Committee. had shown that. the best 
, Way, of. improving agriculture. was to encourage 
‘organisation among the farmers. Secondly, they ‘had 
‘the growirig disinclination ‘ of societies to Save the 
‘ Department’ funds by contributing freely out of 
‘their own pockets. Thirdly, there was the control, 
which was inevitable where public money, was'con- 
“cerned, by Government officials, who, however; desirous 
of furthering the movement were bound’ by public 
-fules, which’ were generally associated in the public 
_mind with ‘a liberal use.of red tape, with the resilt 
. that the spirit of enthusiasm .was weakened and finally 
_ quenched. Fourthly, the use of public money to 
‘furthér the interests of the farmers was resented by 
‘a certain proportion of the trading classes, and the 
Society. was consequently the subject of attack in the 
ee on the platform and in the House of Commons.” 


.In fact, the members felt that they ought 
to face the fact, that the cable which bound 
them. to the, Government Department would 
soon ‘be cut, and therefore the shorter the 


In reviewing the . 
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‘period during which. they received’ the 
subsidy the better. “ They -must oper 
their eyes,’ as the ‘Revd, .I.-O’Donovar 
aptly said, “to the relations between self. 
help and State aid.. It must be discussec 
not in an academic but in a practical. way 
In an ideal State there would. have been nc 
need for this talk.”. Some even.went so. fa 
‘as to say that “the farmers of Ireland, i 
-worth their salt, should now prove that they 
‘require no doles - or subsidy to carry on 
movement which discharges, to their advan: 
‘tage, one of the most—if not the most— 
.important functions of any industrial o: 
even political, movement at- present fi 
existence in this. country” and that ‘thes 
were too long begging ‘and craving from 
tthe Governmént and that was what lef 
Irishmen as. they are.” . It was. therefor 
resolved unanimously tHAT THE .I. A.O.S 
SHOULD CONTINUE ITS WORK ON ‘A BASIS O1 
_INDEPENDENCE OF DEPARTMENTAL CONTROL. 

~The I. A. O.S. is working on splendid]; 
under its able President Sir Horace Plunkett 
that noble and patriotic Irishman, who ik 
year after year elected its President, fos 
-“afever an Irishman deserved the good wil! 
and. esteem of his countrymen, for -his 
unselfish and patriotic acts towards his 
country and people, it is ..Sir Horace 
-Plunkett.” - The country as .a whole wel- 
-comes the principle of co-operation. . Some 
of the. most successful enterprises owe thet 
success and the promise of their futusa 
prosperity to the adoption of co-operative 
:methods.. There we have today,’ not an 
‘enlightened educated people, not-a people 
educated in the methods of trade, but - poor 
-working men, small farmers, hardly better 
than agricultural labourers and yet among 
.them we find keen business ability, a-broac 
view of the general interests and a- warm 
-adherence to the principles of combination 
and .organisation. And. why? - Simply 
because they have understood the principles 
-of.co-operation, so essential to the effective 
.means of developing self-reliance. Their 
-example is being followed by England and 
Scotland. As Sir Horace Plunkett. once 
pithily said: ‘It dawned upon certain 
minds that what was sauce for the Irish 
goose, was sauce for the English gander. A 
little later it got abroad that what was 
sauce for the English and Irish geese was 
-sauce for the Scottish gander.” -Thus 


‘JT. A. 
























agricultural co-operative movements in due 
course followed in the other two countries. 
The sincerest flattery which was accorded 
went -to .the length of framing the English 
and Scottish movements upon the identical. 
oe followed in Ireland and an- ‘English 


In the above table we notice in the cases 
of some Societies a fall. Some Societies 
were removed because in the judgment of 
the Committee they were not worthy of 
a. place. ‘Such Societies had been neglected 
by those whose chief interest lay.in making 
them, succéssful and when these fell into 


the Society to have upon its-roll institution 
f that kind, and until those institutions 
could rise toa higher level and show some- 
thing. ‘more in the way of Co-operative 


weed 8 No. of Societies. 
- Descmericn OF 


inefficiency and decay, it was no credit to. 


Members. 
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and’ a ‘Scottish Agricultural ‘Organisation 
Society have been formed in ee and, 
Scotland. 

Below isa summary of the progress of 


the societies started under. the auspices of 
the L A. ©. S. 


- 


Ses 





. ie 
Description OF Soctery. Em — - 
“BI-12-05." . 31-12-06; - 3I-12-07.  3I-12- 08. _ ote 12-09. 
Creameries 275 282 288 * BO2- al 
‘Do. (acanclies) ase 56 57 | 57 | ; 64 . 79 : 
Agricultural Societies , _. 15! 159 168° | 166 ‘. 55. 
Credit Societies 232 246 261 268 234 
Poultry Sosiety 25 29 32 24°. “18 - 
Flax Society 9 9 15 12 _ : 
Industries’ Societies... 50 51 49 26° 21 
‘Bee-keepers' Societies 18 18 18 
be af 5 15 
Bacon-curing Societies and Miscellaneous .. 15 1S - 20 
Federations | 4. 


cr ee ee eee. ee, 

efficeincy, the I. A. O. S. would not admit 
them again to what they call their ROLL oF 
HoNouR. Indeed there are’ certain fruit 
trees which have to be pruned and-the trees. 
become all thé more better for being rid’ 
of. decaying branches. | e 


In the following table another compara-: 
tive statement is given showing . the. dif-: 
ference: between 1908 and 1909 regarding: 
number of members, paid up Share. Capital, 
Loan Capital and Ler aS 


Paid up spare ] 4 en Bin. 
Capital, Lean Capital. Turn-over, | 








_- SOCIETIES. ' 31-12-08 31-12-09 3I- -12-08 31-12- 09 31-12-08 31-12-09 gI- -12-08 31-12-09 31- “12-08 31 12-09 
Dairy Society 2092 ' 301 42,404 44,213 190 a 138,354 93,863 111,365 17, 26,590 18,40, 500 
Auxiliary Society 64, | 79 | nee : Te, — 
Agricultural 166 Iss 12,999 16,050. - 5,143 6,253 29,211 40,326 875045 r,13\222 
Poultry 24. 18 6,650 6,152 ; 2,618 2,292 . 4,811 , 4,026 72,597 64,362 
Credit 268 234. 17,403 18,422 83,123 56,469 56,004 57,641 
Home Industriés 36 aI 1,612 1,375 | 2,154 1,267 1,231 .1,450 8,479 7,664 
Flax ; 12 9 552. «589 (OF 482 1,817. 5,796 589 | -2,286 
Federation 4 “3° «©6238 227 - 4,811 6,753 13,267 6,360 2,58,145 2,509,025 
Miscellandou 15 15 4,081 4,633 | 13,922 1,501 3,053 > 2,834 42,925 48,987 
Total... 88-835 85,999" 91,661 158,762 1,70,314 200,384 228,62622,52, 389:23,95:569 
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This'last:table shows. that though -there 


“has: béen.a* falling off ‘in the. number’ of 


Societies owing to the pruning. referred to 
above, in thé numbér of members, in the 
dmount.of Share Capital as well as-in the 
Loan Capital and Turnover,-the increase is 
a marked one. a 

(We have tried” inthe course “of this 
ticle ‘to show the progress of the I.’ A. 
O.S. and the effect of co-operation in Tre- 
jand. In co-operation, .Ireland has, and 
surely can hold, the leadership of. English- 
speaking countries: . The Irish :rural policy 
of better. farming, better business, -better 
living is coming tobe accepted as philo- 
sophic and Scientific,”* and that the Irish 
business movement in this ‘respect makes 
a high appeal, is generally recognised. 
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-"Phe Greco-Buddhist ficnd_in Indian art has been 
scotched. but not killed yet. The absolutely incon- 
trevertible arguments which Dr. Coomaraswamy 
adduced at the last Oriental Congress’ to, disprove 
the fiction of the Hellenic influence in creating . the 
ideals of -Indian-.Art, one: would:think, have set at 
' rest, a’ severe controversy once for ‘all.’ The matter 
lias’ also been exhaustively dealt with by the late 
sister? Nivédita ‘in’ thesé pages.. But the key- 
note. -of-'the.avhole- discussion - seems -to have’ been 
lost to many of the. critics ,of Indian .art.--And_ it 
is rather a pity to find the author of the® “Early 
History of India’ still harping on his favourite 
fallacies -in, his History of Fine Art in India -and 
Ceylon recently published by the Oxford Press, 
,- The massive volume before_us with its rich store of 
illustrations “disappoints the hope which one cherishes 
.to.find a straightforward and unprejudiced exposition 
of the origin, development and decline of Indian 
Art, One would think that the proper materials for 
the detailed study of Indian’ Fine Art are not yet 
available ; .in::fact no-.exhaustive searches have yet 
‘been made to effectuate an adequate survey of the 
‘materials from which a coherent and a connected 
‘history of Indian Fine Art could be stitched together. 
Indian Art has suffered grievously from inadequate 
“and unscientific reproductions’and ill-judged choice of 
,the specimens on which critics have based their judg- 
ments. The causes of this are twofold. 
~place some of the best. specimens and. examples 
which illustrate Indian Art at its best are locked up 
-in. temples and are not available for photographic 


eA ‘History of. Fine. Art in India and Ceylon. 
-By..Vincent /A. Smith, Clarendon Press, Oxford, 
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“idéas and aspitation. 
“be possible and feasible, we may -realise. 


;, HISTORY OF INDIAN FINE ART: A.REVIEW* 


In the first. - 





. In fact, agricultural.. Co-operation is‘now 


coming to the: front as one oef- the foremost 
needs in the world. We. need- it .sadly, 
very sadly in India. We want -more:and: 
more Co-operative Societies, . with. their 
arms round each other’s necks, working for: 
the same ends and inspired by the same 
And when this will 


in‘india Whitman’s splendid dream. for 
America, when he-cried — o8 ee ae, 


“Come, I will make the continent-indissoluble ;; >. J, 
{. will plant companionship thick. as trees along all the 
ae " hee _ shores of ‘America, ;. 
Iwill make inseparable cities, with their arms around 
me = ; _ each other’s necks, 
By love of comrades, by the manly love of comrades.” 


-~ - ~ 


2 
ate’ 


reproductions. Secondly the: photographs now avail- 
able for ‘scholars, (especially those -taken bythe 
archzological survey on which Mr, Smith has drawn 
heayily) have been taken with a singular lack of 
choice born of the profound ignorance of the motives 
and ideals of Indian Art-philosophy and_.of a silly 
prejudice against Brahmanic conceptions of the Indian 


pantheon on which the Indian artist has devoted his 


skilftil labour. ; 7 _ ek 
. The. publication of the splendid photographs of o 


‘Tibeto-Nepal bronzes (for the first time reproducéa 


in- Mr. Havell's book) as also of other representative 


‘Specimens of Indian Sculpture, painting and drawings 


made available by the indefatigable researches of 
Dr. Coomaraswamy ‘has’come as a revelation. t2, 
many European artists and connoisseurs and ‘have| 
opened up. a rich field of research ‘hitherto a terra | 
incognita to oriental scholars, Mrs. Herringham is: 
about to publish her records of the Ajanta Caves. 
M. Victor de Goloubeff is alse engaged on a séries of 


‘inonographs ‘on.Indian: Art. It’ is’ something very 


amusing to find scholars now coming forward with 
massive volumes to vindicate the:cause of a branch” of 
Indian research for which only a few years ago they. 
had ‘ nothing’ *but indifference’ and neglect:: The 
records of the artistic and literary activity ol: ancient, 
India were absolutely ignored in the ‘Early History 
of India’ a second edition of which was published in- 
1909 while the amount of matter ‘available in the same 
branch of study has surprised the -author-in rgrr.. 
It is impossible to conceive that the materials:so over- 
whelming had escaped the attention of so ardenta 
scholar altogether and one is ‘inclined to think -that 
these.materials had been neglected and ignored out 
of a disregard of the claims of Indian Art anda 
‘prejudice’ and’ misapprehension as to its. aims and 
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ideals which the efforts of Messrs: Havelland Coomara- 
swamy and the late Sister Nivedita have done so 
much to dispel. As the author has himself said “that 
a comprehensive review.of the whole field of Indian 
Art has necessarily involved the revision of opinions 
expressed in earlier publications and based on’ more 
imperfect. -knowledge.’’ “ One is hardly. prepared, 
however, to accept Mr. Vincent Smith’s History as 
anything like. a. comprehensive survey of ‘the whole 
field of Indian Art’ or a well-considered presentation 
of the subject. He has vainly groped among his 
mass of materials which he would have been well- 
‘advised to supplement and to well- chew and disgest. 
Unless all the different styles and schools of Indian 
painting and sculpture are studied in detail in 
thoroughly representative specimens either through 
adequate photographic reproduction or in originals 
the sources of which have not yet been touched much 
less exhausted, it is premature to attempt to arrange 
or classify them according to their artistic values or to 
trace the evolution of Indian art as one integral part 
of the record of the manifestation of Indian mind. 
Even a chronological table must be necessarily 
imperfect unless the gaps and blanks which intervene 
snetween the available materials have been filled up 
by adequate investigations. Mr. Smith has therefore 
been at a disadvantage at his premature labour. To 
take examples, Mr. Smith is. ohliged to base his 
final opinions as to the merit of Orissan sculpture on 
the weak and stiff figure of Vishnu from Konarak and 
the poor inaccurate lithographic reproductions of two 
figures from Bhubaneswar. To judge Orissan sculp- 
ture at its best he cannot ignore the splendid figures 
in Mugni stone in the Bhuvaneswar temples, those of 
Ganesa, Siva Parvati, Kartikeya and Laksmi Narayan 
in the main temple and the seated Parvati in the 
outer shrine. The equestrian statue of the Sun-God 
and the remarkable little figure of Ganga at Konarak 
have also escaped his attention as also the notable 
eries of statues representing the Sapta Matrikas at 
ajpur. Unless the available examples are thoroughly 
sdied and examined in their originals it is hazardous 
‘- ‘the part of foreign critics to express a definite 
opinion on the merits of these sculptures and the 
place they occupy in the evolution of the Indian 
Artistic genius. Similarly the best specimens of South 
ndian copper images have been inaccessible to him, 
AS’ they are to all non-Hindus, and the opinions 
expressed on the works of less artistic merit illustrated 
m his book and on which they are founded must neces- 
sarily be erroneous. Excepting the two bas-reliefs 
from Mahavalipuram and Trichinopoly the illus- 
trations given in the book-can hardly be taken as 
epresentative of all that is best in South Indian 
sculpture. The estimate he has given of the South 



































best works. In the course of a discussion of the 
pn the limit of artistic scope in the treatment of the 
subject but in according the highest place of honour 
o the decadent and worthless specimen from 
Polonnaruwa (Fig. 188) he has displayed the limited 
scope of his own artistic judgment. 

By the unnecessarily numerous photographs of the 
andhara_ sculptures which cumber Mr. Smith's 
pook he has left himself very little space to devote 
adequate attention to the sculptures of Java. The 
splendid series of photographs recently published by 


“best 


Indian bronzes could hardly have been based on the - 


ronze images of Nataraj, Mr. Smith commente.- 
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the Oriental Art Society; -Calcutta, have evidently 
not. been examined -by him nor has he. consulted 
Pleyte’s /ndonesian Art (Leyden, 1901) or the two 
bulky volumes, 7yandi Djago and Tjand: Singa- 
sari published by the Batavian Society of Java 
(1904 and 1909)‘ andthe fine plates .of somé of the 
Siva-Buddhist - images which they contain, 
The ‘illustrations given in the book do not-give any 
adequate. idea ‘(which one is inclined to think he has 
himself failed to grasp) of these remarkable series 
of sculptures. Even: the’ inimitable Prajna Paramita 
is represented by asmall poorly photograph while 
a full page plate has been given to the Berlin 
Gandhara Buddha. He is not even prepared to 
hazard an independent opinion on the artistic merits 


‘of these sculptures and leaves the matter to profes- 


sional sculptors ‘‘who alone’ according to him 
“would be in a position to realize how much praise 
is due to artists capable-of executing more than 
two miles of stone-pictures” as-if the physical magni- 
tude of the freizes was of greater account than 
their artistic excellence. If ‘he had an opportunity to 
study the images in Prambanum and Singasari he 
would have to revise his opinion that the distinctly 
Brahmanical art is much inferior in quality to the 
best Buddhist art. I should especially draw his atten- 
tion to the statues of the three Apsaras, Brahma and 
Mahakal reproduced in the publications mentioned 
above. The illustrations given in the book of Tibetan 
and Nepalese bronzes are anything but representative 
and as there is nothing to shew that Mr. Smith had 
an opportunity to study the collection of the Calcutta 
School of Arts some of which are reproduced in Mr. 


‘Havell’s books and ‘in the plates published in the 


Technical Art Series (Calcutta) or to study the - 
Ukhtomskij collection in original (the wood blocks in 
Grunwedel's book being very unsatisfactory and quite 
useless for artistic criticism) one is entitled to conclude 
that Mr. Smith's judgments are based on imperfect -:; 
evidence. Mr. Smith does not seem also to have 
noticed the important collections of M. Bacot which 
were exhibited at the Musée Guimet and a critical - 
appreciation of which was published in a small pam- 
phlet called ‘‘L’Art Tibetain” (1910). Mr. Smith has 
also ignored the famous collection of Tibetan bronzes 
made by M. Gillot of Paris some of which are repro- 
duced in the fine plates published in Collection Tibetazn 
premtér partie, Giuvres d'Art et du Haute Curtostté 
du Tibet. (Paris 1904). The Nepalese brass gilt 
Tara and Avalokiteswar reproduced in these columns 
(p. 221 Vol. IX)areafew of the best specimens of 
Tibeto-Nepal bronzes to which many from the Calcutta 
collection as well the European collections above re- 
ferred to might be added. The omission of the bronze 
Vajva Buddha of the Ukhtomskij collection hardly 
does credit to Mr. Smith’s judgment and: selec- 
tion, The meagre notice of hardly two pages 
given in his book of a school of sculpture which is 
one of the four de force of medizeval Indian Art could 
only be attributed to imperfect knowledge and a hasty 
study of his subject. “It is not within the scope of Mr. 
Smith’s publication té reproduce a very large number 
of specimens of each school or branch of Indian Art 
but having regard to their importance and artistic 
merit the Tibeto-Nepal bronzes and the South Indian 
sculpturés and generally medieval Indian Art have 
received a wholly disproportionate notice compared 


- with the-Gandharan Sculptures and leave the average- 
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reader in ignorance of the merits of the styles re- 
presented by these schools. The historian of Greek 
art could hardly convey what is represented by the 
great period of Attic art if he confined his attention 


‘exclusively to the works such as the Lakoon, Similarly 


the historian of Indian Art could hardly present what 
Indian Art has aimed at and achieved if his vision is 
limited by the Gréco-Buddhist statues of Gandhara 
and he ignores or deals in a summary way the periods 


* representing the highest expression of Indian Art. 


’ Mr. Smith’s .treatment of the ‘Indian painting is 
also very meagre particularly the - Kangra’ valley 
school. The Rajput and the other pseudo-Mogul 
schools have received no attention whatsoever. Very 


‘ich materials have recently been’ collected by Mr. 


G. N. Tagore of Calcutta and Dr. Coomaraswamy 
which admit of a very full and adequate presentation 
of these interesting schools, Mr. Smith has very 
little to say about Tibetan paintings for the obvious 
reasons that he had no opportunity to study them in 
their best specimens. 

As to his general attitude towards Indian Art and 
its aims, although he has had to abandon the absurd 
views expressed by him in the Imperial Gazetteer he 
is as yet far from approaching the study from the 
point of view of Indian Artistic ideals. The Indian- 
ness of Indian Art is as yet a sealed book to him. 
It has therefore become futile for him to assess the 
peculiar value of the art of India asa contribution to 


. the art of the world. The study of the various phases 
of Japanese and Chinese pictorialism has widened 


the horizon of European aesthetics which had hitherto 
been limited by the rules and canons of Greco- 
Roman Art. The study of the peculiarities of Indian 
Art philosophy is likely to revolutionise the theories 
of art forms and to widen the scope and function of 
art as‘hitherto accepted in Europe. But in vain we 
look in Mr. Smith’s book for a scientific presentation 
of the pecularities of Indian aesthetics. The sugges- 
tions of Fergusson and Okakura_ regarding the 





- Asia has hardly been realised by Mr. 
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existence of a pre-Asiatic Art have recently been con- 
firmed by the rich finds of Dr. Stein which were lately 
exhibited in London. These paintings and other 
relics from’ Khotan open up anew point of view for 


“the study of Indian Art in its true historical pers- 


India's contribution to the Buddhist .art of 
Smith who has 
merely repeated the conclusions. of Giles, Stien and 
Lecog which cannot. be taken as final. . 
Oné of the reasons for which Mr. Smith has refused . 
to look at many of the masterpieces of Indian Art 
and to listen to the stories which they tell is that 
according to Mr. Smith’s conception of the function 
of art the many-handed and the multicephalous 
forms of Brahmanic conceptions are incapable of 
artistic treatment and cannot be’regarded as works: 
of art and he has set himself to choose only those 
examples in which these so-called monstrosities do 
not occur. The Japanése artistic canons forbid the 
representation of the nude; one can well imagine 
what adequate idea can a Japanese form of the beauty 
of Greek art if he refused to look at and to consider 
the claims of such sculptures as the Venus of Milo 
solely on the ground that the nude has no place in 
art according to the Japanese canon. Mr.’ Smith, 
has suffered from a similar disqualification in rejectin 
onthe ground of alleged monstrosities many of the 
best masterpieces which India has~contributed to the 
art of the world. The artistic treatment of the 
terrible and the grotesque is a phase peculiar to the 
art of Asia for which it is worse than useless to 
invoke the aesthetic canons of the West. As a poll- 
mical contribution tothe controversy of Indian Art 
Mr. Smith’s book has some value and it fairly sum- 
marises the written literature on the subject the 
references being all but exhaustive, but we shall 
hesitate to accord to it the honour of a standard work 
on the subject as we are accustomed to do to the 
publications of the Oxford Press. a 


OrRDHENDRA CoOOoMAR GANGOLY. 


pective. 





KALIDASA 


An ancient, heathen poet, loving more 

God’s creatures, and God’s women, and God’s flowers 
Than we who boast of consecrated powers : 

Still lavishing his unexhausted store 

Of love’s deep, simple wisdom, healing o’er 

The world’s old sorrow, India’s griefs and ours: 

That healing love he found in palace towers, 

On mountain, plain, and dark, sea-belted shore, 


In songs of holy Raghu’s kingly line 
Or sweet Shakuntala in pious grove, 


In hearts that met where starry jasmines twine 
Or hearts that from long, lovelorn absence strove 


Together. 


Still his words of wisdom shine: 


All’s well with man, when man and woman love. 


Artuur W. Ryper, 
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LEGAL PROCEDURE IN CHANDRAGUPTA’'S TIME 


By Narenpra Natu Law, M.A: 


Il. 

E now proceed to consider the rules 
regarding witnesses. At the outset 
it'is to be noted that agents were 

attached to the law-courts for secretly 
ascertaining if possible the real facts of a 
law-suit and for reporting them to the 
judges.* How. far the information they 
furnished would be followed in a particular 
pase depended, of course, upon the discre- 
a of the judges. They had to use their 
discretion with great caution specially in 
cases like that instanced in the passage 
quoted belowt where the depositions of 
witnesses were inconsistent and contradic- 
tory, and were consequently in .conflict 
with the statement of the plaintiff, and over 
and above this, there was a divergence 
of the report of the “informants” from 
both the statement of the plaintiff and the 
evidence. 

The principal check upon the iadiucserions 
pf the judges was the punishment they 
utred for their laches and iniquity: 
‘the report of the informants had to be 
utilized therefore with great care, and with 
its chances of abuse minimized, it was 
meant to ‘help the judges sometimes by 
creating suspicions” in their minds 
which prompted them to sift into a case 
more cautiously and sometimes by corro- 
borating the conclusion pointed to by the 
statements of the witnesses. 

We find in the Arthasastra that a suit was 
not dismissed on the ground that there were 
no witnesses forthcoming to testify to the 
question at issue. 
regarding the non-payment of the wages 
of a labourer, he could sue his employer 
















* YaPAATaTS ailera wera 
aware fra weer: GUST: | 


—Bk. HI, frarzqefraa:, p. 151. 
t lbid, 


For instance, in disputes” 


even if he could procure. no evidence to 
siipport his suit. And yet it is laid down 
that the plaintiff should ‘receive compensa- 
tion in proportion to the work done by 
him* Such a procedure would look siaaee 
unless we bear in mind that over and above 
cross-examination of the parties and overt 
enquiry that could be availed of in sucha 
case there was another resource to fall back 
upon, wa., the secret agency for collecting 
information. Several such instances will 
occur to us as we proceed. 

Let us now turn to other rules. In a law- 
suit, three witnesses either approved by both 
the parties (aqaat:) or trustworthy (grefsam: )’ 
or pure (gaa:) T served the purpose best. 
In a suit for debt however two witnesses 
approved by the parties might be sufficient 
but never one, 

The fact of relationship with the plaintiff 
or defendant affected the competence of a 
person to stand as witness. The following 
persons were not eligible as witnesses, viz., 
(1) wife’s brother (ara), (2) helpmate ( qe), 
(3) prisoner (sna), (4) creditor (fra), (5) 
debtor ( urefwa), (6) enemy (¢@), (7) depend- 
ent (a), (8) convict (waew:), In addition 
to these a few other persons could not 
appear as witnesses except in cases which 


* Bk. II, eraaem, p. 184. | 
f mrefranpaatsqHen a aatsrcah (| wengedt a 
# uw ufa @ aaa: y—Bk. LI, p. 175. Bwuemyq, 
area frae: | 
no evidence to support it could receive hearing, it 
seems inconsistent to translate “aisattaq}:” by “at 
least three witnesses’. So, it would perhaps be more 
reasonable to take “sazeqh:” in the sense of “serving 
the purpose best’”’*—~( aif at: Fenq = Faz: ). 

yrataait: and Wayi-—-It may be that they refer to 


two distinct classes of witnessés designated by the two 
names, the most marked attributes of a witness deter. 
mining the class under which he falls, 

_—, | 


In view of the fact that even a suit with 
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tise: their own people :—(a) the king 


‘(aat), (b) a person learned in the Vedas _ 
(afar), (c) the village-poor (ara), (d) 


‘lepers, &¢. (gifs, at), (e) ari outcast (afta 3 
(f) a Chandala (aia), (g)-a person of mean 


avocation ( gfaawat), (b) an atheist (ae'aré), 


-a)°a female (#t), and (j) a government 
servant ( crsigey ).¥ In cases. of -.assault, &c., 
(aren), theft (@a) and rape (#d#eq), :persons 


other, than the enemy, the wife’s - brother - 


“and the helpmate:-could bear witness. .Any 
man or, woman haying secret knowledge 
. Of an. underhand- transaction could: be a 
“. witness .1n regard. ‘thereto. 


this rule. 
In case of. a dispute between father and 


‘son, - preceptor and ‘pupil, or master and 
servarit, the -words of the superiors were 


given greater credence.. 

Witneases had-to take oaths to. divulge 
the truth before. Brahmans, vessels ‘of water 
‘and fire. 


which they. were urged to speak the truth. 
A.. Brahmin witnéss was simply told 
a speakest: thou the truth.” The formula 
‘for a Kshatriya anda Vaisya was—‘Thou 


wilt'not have fulfilment of your ambition ” 


and. wilt have to go abegging to your 
_ -ehemiiés. with a skull in hand for a- begging 
_ rbowl (if thou speakest falsehood.)” 

* - A Sudra was exhorted thus-—‘All your 
‘religious merit. will go to thy king. and alh 


“«the sins of the king will come to thee (if - 


_ thou-utterest'a lie), and moreover, thou wilt 
be visited with punishment. Enquiry will 


“be made as to what has been seen or. 


heard.” t 


If the witnesses made a concert among - 


‘themselves and kept back the truth for more 
-.than-:a week, they were fined 12 panas. If 


‘they’. continued obstinate for more than 


* In- this passage it is not clear who are indicated 


‘by the words “qed 4. qarqert:”, P. 
sel ( ararfrane: da’ 4 


+ armcteqantreart afaa: afeceatene | aa aay 
maa “we' aie”; ase aia’ a “at ateniqe’ 
amecamare frat ae” fee | 
me, Gwane ae qq | 
WOTNS CSIP: 1 THe wae TASCA TA” |— 
TMP —Bk. Til, Pe isa 


sad al III, 


The king.and - 
the ‘ascetics Aaa) were exempted from. 


There’ were set formulas varying. 
according to the-castes of the witnesses by 


people ; 


ges “acaat 
wa fates gam 
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three fortnights they were panished. with the 


payment of. the amount sued for. 

When the witnesses gave divergent evi- 
dence; the judgment was passed. tipon the 
basis. of the statements: of the majority of 
pure (qaq:).and approved ( eqaar: ). men. 
among them. Or the judgment: could 
follow. a via niedia, if: any stich was 


. suggested by. the diverse statements of. the. 


witnesses: Failing these, the government 


‘assumed possession. of the article if. any, 


that formed: 
dispute. 3 fe 
If an amount. was. sued ‘for: od. ik the: 


the _ subject matter : of, te 


‘witnesses deposed that only a part-.of the 


amount. belonged | to the plaintiff, then the 
rest of the amount had to be deposited, with 
the government. If however the witnesses 
testihed to an amount greater. in value. than 
what was.actually sued for, the excess: -went 
to: the government coffers. | —4 
‘Those witnesses who were re acces- 
sible were called by the parties themselves. 


‘Those who were far away or who.would 


not come to court: except: ‘under. compulsion 
were served with summons ( a@tfaarer).:” 

The defeated party had to bear the fees 
that used ‘to: be given to the witnesses. 
They received a food-allowance ’ (qaqafa: ) 
calculated on 8 items-of food. What these 
itéms- were is not known. —. Besides this 
boarding allowance, they - were given the 


“necéssary expenses they incurred’ for . -and 


during their j journey. 
A peculiarity of Hindu™ Law Courts a 


_.ancient times was that the. judges: had to 


pay a penalty for their iniquity... ‘They 
were strictly enjoined to decide cases free 
from all circumvention, steady .in -all 
circumstances, impartially and diligently, 
thus winning the love and confidence of the 
but if they were guilty of any 
laches, . partiality or any such misconduct 
unworthy of a judge, they could not. escape 
with impunity. This feature is also noticed 
in Chandra Gupta’s law courts. Ifa judge 
threatened, rebuked, silenced ‘or drove out 
a party to a suit, he was liable to the 
lowest amercement* and for abusing a 
party, toa fine of doublé the amount. If 
he put irrelevant questions to a party, 


way omitted: to ask a pomncat qucevan, 


* For ve three ee of amercement | “see Bk. “TLL, 


s, P. 92. ean - | = ey 
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did not note down what he heard in reply 
to his querries, tutored, or provided a party 
with his previous statements, he was’ fined 
the middlemost amercement: If he en- 
quired into unnecessary  circumistances, 
caused delay by such enquiry; postponed 
work on flimsy pretexts, tired the parties 
out of court with delay; misled them, 
helped the’ witnesses with clues or resumed 
the work already disposed of, he was 
punished with the highest ametcement. If 
he committed any of the offences a second 
time he was fined double the amount and 
dismissed. . 

For an unjust fine, a ware or He@T was 
fined double the amount or 8 times the 
excess of the amount over the prescribed 
limit, according to the nature of the offence. 
If .a corporeal punishment was unjustly 
inflicted, he was condemned either to the 
Bame punishment or to the payment of 
twice the amount fixed in lieu of that kind 
of punishment. The judicial officer who 
brings to naught a good case or helps to 
concoct a false one is to be visited with a 
penalty eight times its value. 

‘The scribe who took down the statements 
of the parties was liable to the following 
punishments for negligence or misconduct. 
If he wilfully omitted to note what was 
said, noted down what was not said, left 
out what was badly said, and rendered 
diverse or ambiguous what was well said, 
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he was liable to the first amercement or to 
any other punishment proportional to his 
guilt. — 

Care was taken to prevent the escape of 
a culprit from the law court (ware), the, 
hajat (awd) or the prison (aac); as 
well as to prevent the abiise of the jailoi’s” 
authority.” an - 

It ig not clear who tried the judges fot 
their mistonduct. It seems most likely 
and it is also consonant with the ancient 
Hindu Law-codes that the king or his asso- 
ciate-judges under him should try them.T 

In passing, it should be noted that on the 
Supreme Court of Appeal the king was 
associated in the administration of justice 
with the royal priest and preceptor (géfea 
AARTTE? ). | | 

Before leaving this subject, the following 
point should be noticed. Certain latitude 
seems to have been given to the superinten- 
dents of the several state-departments to 
summarily dispose of certain kinds of offences | 
committed by their subordinates. How far 
their power extended in this direction 1s not 
clearly defined but it seems to have been 
confined to the offences done by the subordi- 
nates in their course of business. 


* See Bk. LV, qanfratacaag | . 
+ See J. R. A. S., Vol. Il, p. 193—'On Hindu 


Courts of Justice.” 
¢ Bk. I, creufafer: 1 
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ENGLISH. 


An English Translation of the Sushruta Samhita 
by Kavivaj Kunja Lal Bhishagratna, M. R. A.S. 
(London) (tn three volumes)—Vol. J, pp. 680, 
Vol. IT, pp. 800. Rs. 15, or #1 -net per volume, 
ory Rs. 25 1n advance jor the three voluntes. 
10, Kasht Ghosh's Lane, Calcutta, 


W The ancient Hindus long led the van of humar 


civilisation. It was they who first ‘‘roll’d the psalm 
of wintry skies,’’ as the immortal hymns of the Rig 
Veda amply attest. In the domain of speculative 
thought they early attained a degree of eminence, 
which, after the lapse of so many long centuries, still 
challenges the admiration of the world. The monistic 
_ philosophy of the Upanishads and the Bhagavad Gita, 
_and the dualistic philosophy of the Sankhya are alike 
ei 


- thinker. 


engaging the serious attention of the modern European 
In the realm of imaginative literature the 
masterpieces of Valmiki and Vyasa, and of Kalidasa 
and Bhababhuti, may well vie with the noblest efforts 
of Athenian and Roman genius. 


It was the invention of the decimal or cipher nota- 
tion in India that first laid the foundation of all true 
mathematical science and, as MaxMuller justly 
remarks, made thereby the exact sciences possible, 
which ultimately led to the invention of the telescope, 
the steam-engine and the electric telegraph. The 
Sulwa Sutras indubitably prove that the science of 
geometry was cultivated in India. long before the 
age of the Greek geometers of Alexandria. In 
Algebra the progress made by the Hindus far sur- 
passed that of their Hellenic cousins, and this is unae - 
nimously admitted by Western Scholars, however 
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much they may differ on the question of the extent to — 


. Which Hindu Astronomers borrowed from Hipparchus 
and Ptolemy. 

The science of medicine and the allied science of 
Chemistry were also cultivated in India at a very 
early age. The hymnsto the Asvins and to Rudra 
in the Rig Veda contain numerous references to the 
healing art, though precepts relating to that art 
occur mostly in the comparatively much later Atharva 
Veda. ‘The germs of the “humoral pathology,” which 
‘ from the days of Hippocrates and Galen long held 
undisputed sway in Europe, are unmistakeably 
traceable in the Vedas—a fact which, if it proves any- 
thing, shows clearly that the Hindu system of medicine 
did not borrow from the Greek what appears to be 
common to both. Moreover, the way in which Arrian 
. speaks of the skill of the Hindu Physicians whom 
Alexander had in his camp, leaves little room for doubt 
that Hindu Medicine had, even at that early age, 
reached a much higher degree of perfection than 
the Greek. 

That the science of medicine was sedulously cultivat- 
ed during the Buddhist period may easily be informed 
from the inscriptions of Asoka, which testify to that 
great emperor’s anxiety to disseminate the cultivation 
of medicinal herbs and plants. 

From Arabic sources we learn that in the eighth 
century of the Christian era the works of several 
eminent Indian Physicians, e.g., Kankah, Sanjabal, 
Shanak, Mankah and Salih, were well known to the 
Arabs. The two last named were court physicians to 
Caliph Harun-al-Rashid, the celebrated contemporary 
of Charlemagne. It is stated that his Arabian 
physicians having failed to cure the Caliph of a severe 
disease with which he was afflicted, he sent over a 
man to India to fetch Mankah, who was induced by 
a large present to undertake the journey to Irak. On 
a complete cure being effected, the grateful Caliph. 
bestowed upon the physician considerable wealth, 
besides a pension. Professor Wilson rightly observes 
that ‘‘it is clear that the Charaka, the Susruta, the 
treatises called Nidan on diagnosis, and others, on 
poisons, diseases of women, and therapeutics, all 
familiar to Hindu science, were translated and 
studied by the Arabs in the days of Harun and 
Mansur, either from the originals, or translations 
. made at a still earlier period into the language of 
Persia.’’ Thus the Indian system of medicine deeply 
influenced the Arabs, who in their turn, became the 
pioneers of scientific culture in Europe during the 
middle ages, .so that in the tenth century, while the 
sick Christian resorted to a shrine for cure, the 
Maorisa patient never hesitated to place himself under 
skilful medical treatment. Arab writers like 
Avicenna, Rhazes and Serapion, whose works are 
replete with quotations from Charaka and. other 
Indian medical authorities, soon came to be the 
chief authority of European physicians and their 
influence lasted so late as the seventeenth century. 
Hindu Medical Science, with its rich repertory of 
simples and minerals, thus found its way into Europe 
through the medium of the Moors of Spain. It is 
now well known that the Arabs derived their know- 
ledge of the alkalies and acids from the Indians, who 
were the first to make internal use of various metallic 
preparations—which still form a salient feature of 
modern European prescriptions. 

During the long centuries which mark the reign of 
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the humoral pathology in Europe the practice o 


_ blood-letting was so much in vogue that the worc 


‘leech’? came to be synonymous with the, worc 
‘“‘physician.’’ [tis perhaps not so generally - knowr 
that the art of phlebotomy had its origin in India, nc 
less than twelve different species of leeches being 
described by Susruta. Nor doés the debt of Europe 
to Indian medical science end here. The beneficia 
effects of dhatura smoking in asthma and the use o: 
cowitch as a remedy against worms, and of ‘Chirettz 
and Bael in dyspepsia and diarrhosa have, in, recen’ 
times, become known to Europe. A number o: 
Indian drugs ‘have already found ‘a place in the 
British Pharmacopeeia, but many! more still’ remain 
to be recognized by Europe. The:introduction, fromm 
India, of rhinoplasty, or the artificial formation of the 
noses, has revolutionized the whole’ plastic surgery ol 
Europe. : . 

It is our firm conviction that the West has 
many things yet to learn from the East, and thal 
whoever helps to make the Indian Medical System 
better known to Europe than it has: hitherto been, does 
a real service to science. We accordingly welcomet 
the appearance in an English dress, some years ago 


- of the Charaka Samhita, the most representative work 


of the Ayurveda on the subject of medicine. We now 
hai] with joy the publication of the first volume of ar 
English translation, by Kaviraj Kunja Lal Bhishag- 
ratna, of the Susruta Samhita, the most representa- 
tive book of the Ayurveda in the department of prac- 
tical surgery and midwifery. The learned Kaviraj 
who is a distinguished pupil of our illustrious towns- 
man, the late Mahamahopadhyaya Kaviraj Dwarka 
Nath Sen, Kaviratna,has spared no ‘pains or expense tc 
make his rendering of Susruta’s monumental work as 
acceptable to the English reader! as to his fellow- 
countrymen at large. The get up of the book is 
excellent, and its style most attractive. While aiming 
at as close an adherence to the original as is possible 
the learned Kaviraj has wisely inserted, in brackets 
explanatory clauses elucidating thejtrue meaning of ¢ 
passage whenever he has found ithat a too literal 


‘interpretation of the text would fail to convey suct 


meaning. The introductory dissertation prefixed tc 
the translation is extremely interesting and evinces 
considerable erudition, acuteness and research. 

According to a Chinese account, Charaka was ¢ 
physician to King Kaniska, who is now generally helc 
to have reigned during’ the first century of the Chris- 
tian era, and the consensus of expert opinion seems tc 
locate the age of Susruta a few centuries later. The 
learned translator of Susruta holds, however, tha’ 
Susruta lived long before Charaka and  adduce: 
some ingenious arguments in support of his view 
We confess our inability, in the absence of adequate 
data, to settle the point one way or the. other. 

The views set forth by the translator in regard t¢ 
the correct interpretation of the terms Vayu, Pittay 
and Kaphah, as used in the Ayurveda, seem to us a 
novel as they are interesting, and we would comment 
them to the particular attention of all experts on th 
subject. f 

With regard to the marvellous’ progress made by 
Hindu Surgery in the days of Susruta, apart fron 
his own individual share in bringing about — sucl 
progress, there can be but one opinion. Susrut: 
mentions no less than a hundred and_ twenty-fiv 
different surgical instruments and authorises the 


surgeon to devise new ones to meet the requirements 
of special cases. In the chapter on the dressings, 
and bandages of ulcers he describes no less than 
‘fourteen different forms of bandage, besides various 
‘kinds of medicinal plasters, tow and lint. The re- 
isources of modern antiseptic surgery, as inaugurated 
by Lord Lister, with its anaesthetics, X-ray apparatus 
and a thousand and one delicate instruments and 
appliances, are, no doubt, much greater. It is, there- 
fore, astonishing how the Indian Surgeon of yore; 
with his limited applances and imperfect knowledge 
of anatomy, not only managed to amputate limbs, 
but successfully conducted lithotomic, plastic and 
rhinoplastic operations, as also some of the most 
difficult operations in opthalmic and obstetric surgery. 
What a sad contrast does the low level to which 
Hindu Surgery has since fallen, present to the high 
water mark it reached in Susruta’s day! At the 
present day, as Elphinstone remarked half a century 
ago, ‘Surgery is so far neglected, that bleeding is 
left to the barber, bone-setting to the herdsman, and 
every man is ready to administer a blister.’’ 

We quote below Kaviraj Kunja Lal’s remarks 
regarding Susruta’s knowledge of midwifery :— 

“It is in the region of practical midwifery that one 
Becomes so much impressed with the greatness of 
Susruta. The different turning, flexing, gliding move- 
ments, the application of the forceps in cases of 
difficult labour and other obstetric operations involving 
the destruction of mutilation of the child, such as 
craniotomy, were first systematically described in the 
Sushruta Samhita long before fillets and forceps were 
dreamt of in Europe, and thousands of years before 
the birth of Christ. Sushruta who advocates Casso- 
rean section in hopeless cases of obstruction, lays 
down that the instrument should be employed only 
in those cases where the proportion between the child 
and the maternal passage is so defective that medicated 
plasters, fumigations, &c., are not sufficient to effect 
a natural delivery. His directions regarding the 
management of the puerperal state, lactation and 
1anagement of the child and the choice of a wet- 
nurse are substantially the same as are found in 
modern scientific works of European authors. A 
feeling of pride and joy moves our heart when we 
contrast these glorious achievements of our ancestors 
with the meanness of results which modern Europe 
has gained in this department of midwifery. In those 
old days perhaps there were-no hospitals to huddle 
patients together in the same room and thereby to 
create artificially septicemic “poisons which are now 
so common and so fatal in lying-in rooms. A newly 
built: lying-in room in an open space abundantly 
supplied with the rays of the sun and heat of the 
burning fire for each individual case, the recommend- 
ation of a fresh bamboo-chip for the section of the 
cord are suggestions the value of which the West has 
-xet to learn from the East.” 

Later on the learned Kaviraj further observes :— 

‘Tt is almost with a feeling of wonder we hear him 
(Susruta) talk of extirpation of uterine excrescences 
and discourse on the necessity of observing caution 

































vuda).’’ 

‘Want of space precludes us from giving any further 
extracts from the volume before us or explaining the 
nature of its contents, and we conclude this brief 
notice with the remark that, apart from the medical 
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in surgically operating upon uterine tumours (Raktar- 
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or scientific value of the work, the general reader will 
find it to be a mine of useful and interesting inform- 
ation, more especially the chapters on dietetics, ‘These 
chapters describe in great detail the various kinds of 
food and drink which were used in Susruta’s day, 
the sources from which they were obtained, the way 
in which they were cooked or prepared, the different 
kinds. of vessels in which they were served, and the 
mode of serving out the various dishes at meals. The 
effects produced upon the human system—whether in 
a healthy or morbid condition—by each article of diet, 
are also fully detailed and many valuable peptic 
precepts are given. 
AvinasH CHANDRA GHOSH, M.A. 


I. Indtan Nation Builders: Part I. Second Edition. 
Ganesh & Co. Publishers, Madras, Price Re 1. 


In this neatly printed and well-bound volume of 
358 pages we have short biographical sketches of a 
dozen prominent and patriotic leaders. Each sketch 
is preceded by a portrait, and followed by judicious 
extracts from the most famous speeches delivered by 
the subject of the sketch. The volume includes such 
names as Ranade, Gokhale, the Gaekwar, Mehta, 
Malaviya, Bannerjea, Rashbehari Ghose, Bepin- 
chandra Pal, and Lajpat Ray. That the volume has 
gone through a second edition is proof enough that 
it has been well appreciated. The price is remarkably 
cheap. The book is sure to fulfil the writer’s hope - 
by conducing to the growth of the national feeling. 
We congratulate the publishers on the success of their 
enterprise. ; 


Il, Swami Ram Tivath: His Life and Teachings. 
Second Edition. Ganesh & Co., Publishers, Madras. 
Price Re. 1. 


This book of nearly 400 pages is printed in the 
usual neat style of Messrs. Ganesh & Co., and is 
adorned with two portraits of the Swami. Though 
Ram Tirath died young, he sowed seeds which are 
already germinating in India and America, and are 
sure to fructify in a greater appreciation, in the fulness 
of time, of the Ideals of the East by the West. A 
direct descendant of the immortal Tulsidas, he was 
an M.A., in| mathematics, a philosopher who had 
mastered all that the East and the West had to teach 
in that time, and above all, a practical Vedantist 
of atype which has now become rare even in the 
sacred land of its origin, He was penetrated through 
and through with the cosmic consciousness, altruism 
was the habit of soul, mastery of self and freedom 
from superstition were the lessons he preached, and 
practised to perfection. A collection of his speeches | 
and writings is sure to prove useful to those who want 
to lead the religious life. 


III. The Confessions of a Graduate: by Keshavlal 
L. Oza, B.A., Second Edition. Printed at the G. 
R. C. Press, Madvas. 1910. Price twelve annas, 


The book describes the disappointments of* the 
literary life and the sum and substance of it is that 
literature is a good stick but a bad crutch. The 
author displays much out of the way learning and 
indulges in quotations at every turn, while the book 
bristles with lterary. and mythological. allusions. 
There is a quaint flavour about the style, but it 
savours of the midnight oil. A certain want of 
clearness and condensation is noticeable everywhere. 
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‘ Nevertheless the fact that the book has gone through 


a second edition shows that its) merits have been 
appreciated. ~ 


LV. A Bird’s Eye View of Indian Economic Progress, 


goi—r1910: by Dinsha Edulji Wacha. Price 
g4annas. The Leader Office, Allahabad. rgrr. 


Mr. Wacha is one of the few Indian writers who- 


can deal adequately with the economic problems of 
India. In this booklet he touches on such subjects as 
famine, agriculture, irrigation, railways, finances, 
currency, foreign trade, barks and industries. Taken 
together, these short papers, reprinted from the Leader, 
. form a compact vade mecum for the Indian publicist. 
“The writer seems to be of opinion that the condition of 
the Indian agriculturist has not improved in this 
decade, and consequently there has been no real 
economic progress. We cannot but deplore that the 
knowledge of economic subjects, specially in their 
financial aspect, which Mr. Wacha possesses, has not 
been utilised in the production of a book which States- 
men in India and Europe would have to take note of 
and which would form a welcome addition to the 
scanty literature on the subject. 


V. The Crists in India: by K. Srinivasa Rau, Ex- 
member of the Madras Legislative Council, Madras: 
Higginbotham & Co. Price Re 1-8. 


The author of this handsomely got-up and nicely 
bound volume of 182 pages writes from a standpoint 
which is different from that of the majority of Indian 
politicians and political thinkers, and he knows that 
most of his viéws will not be popularly accepted as 
correct. Heconsiders a democratic form of govern- 
ment to be unfit for India, does not like the opinions 
eriunciated by Messrs. Kair Hardie and Ramsay 
Macdonald, thinks it a backsliding on the part of Mr. 
Gokhale—the pupil of Ranade—that he should give 
political reform greater prominence than social reform. 
He also says many other things’ which are mere 
-echoes of what we are accustomed to hear from our 
Anglo-Indian critics ; appropriately enough, there- 
fore, the book has been dedicated by permission to 
Sir Arthur Lawley. We do not attribute any motive 
to the author for copying some cheap sneers from the 
Anglo-Indian press ; unconsciously perhaps,he deepens 
the shade and turns aside the light and produces a 
picture which is often neither fair nor true. Cliquism, 
the separatist and disruptive tendencies of caste and 
creed, abuse of power by those in authority, want of 
public spirit, the prevalence of a narrow selfishness 
even in many of our social and political activities— 


‘these are among the faults which, according to the 


author, and most reasonable people will agree with 
him, must be set down against our fitness for political 
‘power. But .what the writer seems to forget is that 
as -one cannot learn to swim atthe first contact with 
water, so a nation must be disciplined and trained 
in the school of liberty, and that good government 
can give powerful encouragement to the forces of good 
and’ hasten the day when the evils complained of will 
disappear, and .good government, in the last analysis, 
-ean only mean self-government. Take, for instance, 
_ two of thé vital questions which are just now on the 
‘¢tapis—education and marriage reform. Everybody 
will admit that social and sanitary reform, and the 
development of public spirit, largely depend on the 
-spread of education. And yet we find -that all the 
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: provincial governments are dead against making 
-free and compulsory, as it is in. almost all civilise 


countries of the world, even junder” the cautiov 
safeguards provided in the very moderate Bill of M 
Again, Mr. Basu’s Bill is intended to giv 
religious liberty to a small section of advance 
‘Hindus—the liberty to profess themselves what the 
really are in the matter of their religious faith so lon, 
as they do not violate any moral law, by -marryin, 
outside their caste. The Age of Consent Bill whic. 
roused popular ill-will to an imconceivably greate 
extent was passed by Government into law withou 
hesitation, but it is urged against Mr. Basu’s Bi. 
that it is not supported by the orthodox community 
as nobody supposed it would be. When people ar 
denied ordinary civil rights for taking .a step whicl 
is morally justifiable and even .praiseworthy, by. i 
Government which professes sympathy for, socia 
reform, on the ground of want: of popular support 
can we blame those who trace in this attitude a new 
born desire on the part of autocracy to combine witl 
orthodoxy with a view to defeat progress? Japan 
whom the author quotes so often, is fortunate nh 
having a homogeneous population, while caste ant 
other elements of discord are ‘deeprooted in ou 
constitution. But could she have attained her pheno: 
menal success but for the devoted sympathy .anc 
wholehearted encouragement of*her Government ‘ 
The first requisite of national existence is to acquire 
strength in defence and attack, and the Government! 
in Japan has done everything that can be done te 
make the people manly and strong. Indians cannot 
hold commissioned posts in the army, and they are 
not even trained. as volunteers. Deep thinkers anc 
discerning travellers do not perceive any innate 
superiority in the Japanese character to our own 
Her success must, therefore, be attributed to the abso. 
lute identity of interests between the rulers and the 
ruled. While no Government can make us greai 
unless the seeds of greatness exist. in -ourselves—anc 
they must be supposed to exist, ‘unless we believe ir 
the inherent depravity of the Asiatic races-——the fosterd 
ing care of Government can make the seeds germinate 
quickly and grow adequately, but’ by neglect. it car 
leave them to rot underground while the sustenance 
which is withheld from them goes to nourish all sorts 
of noxious weeds. As for sedition in India, we refer 
the writer to a profoundly suggestive book, Mr. 
Putnam Weale’s ‘The Conflict of Colour’ (Macmillan 
& Co., 1910) Chap. III. The nationalistic attitude, 
however exaggerated it appears to‘be, however lenient 
at first view in dealing with the defects of national 
character, is*yet the true attitude, for it rests ona 
bedrock of sound principles, and its foundations are 
well and truly laid. All questions, social, political 
and moral, which divide and agitate us, when looked 
at from this point of view, will fall! into their proper 
place and meet with their natural solution. Such 
questions can be harmonised and co-ordinated, not 
by a judicious selection from thé criticisms of those 
whose acquaintance must necessarily be confined to 
our underlying virtues, but only by the sympathy 
and insight which is born of an abiding love of country 
chastened by a liberal education of the ‘right type, 
which leads us through the thesis ‘of the Chauvinist 
and the antithesis of the alien critic to the bigher 
synthesis of the patrzot, i = 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


History of the Kutb Minar, by Rustamji Nasarvanji 
Munshi (Bombay, grr), xvi+94. 


In this rather gaudily got up little book the author 
conclusively proves, on ‘‘the testimony of the Muham- 
eae Chroniclers and the Inscriptions.on the Minar,” 
that 

(2) ‘the famous Qutb Minar was raised by Sultan 
Shamsuddin Altamash, - 

(6) with a view to perpetuate the memory of both 
the coe ee the King Qutbuddin Aibak and the 
saint Qutbuddin Bakhtiar Kaki], 

(c).“and to use it asa Masinah from the summit 
of which the Muezzin's call to prayer would humble 
the pride of the infidel Hindus and exalt the faith of 
Islam.” . 

The accumulated evidence of original Persian 
sources is conclusive on these points. The author is 
0 be praised for’ having exhaustively refuted a 
xopular error of. long standing, but he cannot claim 
originality, because Mr. Vincent A. Smith proved the 
first two points in an article in Hast and West four 
years ago. Mr. Munshi ‘gives no reference to this 
article. The question whether the Qutb Minar is a 
Hindu or a Muslim structure, which divided the 
irchzeologists of an earlier generation, Syed Ahmad, 
Fergusson and Cunningham, has long been set at 
‘est. The Minar is a distinctly Muhammadan work ; 
here is one very much like it outside Gazni,. whereas 
1one of the Hindu Triumphal Pillars ( Kiré?-Stambhas) 
‘esembles it at all. 

j. 8. 


Theosophy and Theism, 


4 Lecture by B. Animananda, pp. 22. Price one 
anna. To be had at Fote Office, Hyderabad, Sindh, 
and q1-1 Durga Charan Mitra’s Street, Calcutta. 


The author quotes from Mrs. Annie Besant and 
ther theosophists to shew that theosophic doctrines of 
eligion are antitheistic and subversive of religious 
Sirsciousness. 


‘ngragi-Pravesh; ov the Divect Method of Teaching 
English by F. V. Oka, M. A.,and R. D. Desai, B. A, 
Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, pp. 68. 
Price As. 8. 


A very useful publication. ° r 
Manes Cuanpra GHosn. 


ENGLISH AND SANSKRIT. 


) The Gospel of Life, Vol. 1, by F. T. Brooks (Vyasa- 
shrama, Adyar, Madras). Pp. vti+liu+337+2. 
Price Rs. 2-8, Re. 1-12 and annas 12. 


i) Kurukshetra or the Moval Nature of the Holy 
War to which the. Bhagavat-Gita calls Mankind: 
“By the same author. Pp. it+52. Price six annas. 


li) Tattva-Darshana or the Mind-aspect of Salva- 
tion by the same author. Pp. 112. Price ten 
annas. 


These books are intended to be “an Introduction to 
Pa aed of the Bhagavat-Gita and the Upani- 
1ads. 

Our author has read the Gita and the Upanishads 
nd translated the Gita too. But, strange to say, he 
as found in his Hindu Scripture nothing ‘leftier’ than 
arvice Owhich he hac affived ac a Goh titla ta hie 
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Summum bonum—the Be-all and End-all of Life. ~ 
Devotion—-Bhakti—is but a means to anend, Mr. 
Brooks allows this much that ‘‘¢vwe Devotion or 
Bhakti-yoga zs the one and only true motive of service, 
Karma-yoga. To urge the former is merely another 
way of urging the latter—an appeal to synthetic 
emotion or Love, as the necessary motive power of 
synthetic action or Service.’’ Karma is the End, 
and Devotion isa Means. But if a man can do his 
duties without Bhakti-yoga, he need not practise — 
formal devotions at all. Devotion for Devotion’s 
sake is, to our author, a Chimera. It is a ‘'Pseudo- 
religious excitement, devotional sensuality—a sort of 
self-abuse in ‘muddy blue instead of muddy red’ (a 
theosophic phrase).”’ © | 

The following is an example of ‘Pseudo- Devotion’ 
as conceived by Mr. Brooks:—''There once lived a 
doctor, a great Krishnabhakta. We spent three hours 
shut up in his pzza-room every morning. During 
that time his patients.might die if they chose: under 
no pretext was he to be disturbed.”” : . 

With this he compares ‘“Longfellow’s Golden 
Legend’’ of which the substance is briefly this—‘An 
ecstatic monk to whom God’s Angel, in his - cell, 
appears (sic) While in soul-enthralling converse, 
the hour strikes when this very monk is expected to 
feed the poor at the convent doors. The poor 
are waiting: what will he do? He tears himself’ 
away and goes to serve. When he returns 
wondering at his audacity—has he not turned his 
back on God’s Mercy ?—what was his surprise 
to find the celestial visitor smiling a welcome to him 
in his cell. ‘Hadst thow not gone, 7 had not tarried’ 
the angel explains.’ 

His attitude toward Bhakti is rather hostile, - but 
he assures us that his criticism ‘does not mean 
that formal devotion should be shunned. Most need 
tt. They are not strong enough to make their 
ordinary life-routine a constant Sacrifice of Love. 
Therefore is it necessary that they should conjure 
up before them at set times, in some form or other, 
the Ideal of Divine Wisdom-love they yearn . 


‘for.’ The expression ‘Most need it’’ is very signi- 


ficant. Mark ! ‘Most'—not all. - 

Mr. Brooks tauntingly speaks of those who enter- 
tain a different view and is loth to call them ‘good’ 
or ‘learned’ or religious. : 

The author has criticized the standpoint of Sankara, 
but thereby he has betrayed his total inability to 
understand the METAPHYSICS of the Szerr—the basal 
concept of the Upanishads and the Gita. Of Sankara 
he says :—‘'Tradition reveres Him as a Sage of more 
than human status, Yet he is made responsible for the 
doctrine of the incompatibility of Juana (Knowledge) 
and Karma (Action), That it is a false doctrine, besides 
being infinitely mischievous, is patent. That it is an 
absurd one, is equally patent. It makes God a fool. 
—Either the veal Shankaracharya taught this and was 
not a real sage or he was one (I believe it} and could 
not consistently teach this. He may possibly have 
had it fathered on him by some latter-day successor 
and namesake.” The following note is appended 
to the above:—Tho’ he may have taught it as a 
formal ‘doctrine’ in pursuance of some strange plan- 
for the Ulitmate benefit of Humanity—namely the 
crippling of India’s’ misused Power, preparatory, of 
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through .internecine warfare, of whatever power could 
. not be thus seduced into—‘other ‘worldly’ paths. If 
Shankara was’a Divine Teacher and gavé these race 
paralysing teachings, he surely flung them as a 
- challenge to the common sense of mankind. He 
‘concentrated mischief into the form of subtle quibbles 
in order that we, the thing once tested, should rise in 
our strength and put an end to it.” 
~ Our author has litle or no philosophic training and 
his- knowledee of Hindu philosophy is. very shallow. 
‘His scriptural interpretations are forced and artificial. 
. His attitude towards the followers of other cults is 
highly reprehensible: he ‘calls their god ‘a godling’ 
_and Divine communion is, to him, nothing but a 
form of sensuality. His books are a medley of hetero- 
‘geneous and incongruous materials and-are devoid of 
‘all literary grace. They are characterised, we have 
-to say with regret, by buffoonery and overweening 
_self-conceit. Seriousness and spirituality are cons- 
picuous by their absence. A sarcastic vein runs 
“through the books: they read more like farces than 
religious literature. Self-advertising and self-eulogis- 
‘ing is one of the marked features of his books. 
Such mischievous productions we cannot recom- 
mend to our countrymen. Life is too short 
and. too. valuable to be thus frittered away. 
_ such.is the deplorable condition of our country-that 
any European who has but a smattering of Sanskrit, 
- will be eagerly sought after and hailed as an authori- 
‘tative commentator and: religious teacher, if he can 
but deliver lectures applauding our Scriptures. 
‘The following extracts from Mr. Brooks’s books 
will be read with interest by many of our readers:— 
“Where political opinion (which in my case is mere- 
ly a phase of religious and philosophic faith) steps 
in, is here. The snapping of the ‘link between 
-India and England would be welcomed by the 
separatist as a success. [| should deplore it as a 
. failure—not merely asa failure from the standpoint 
of England, or of India but as a very serious, 
albeit but temporary, se¢ back to the evolution of 
mankind towards its organic destiny. I have 
said. Let people take it as they like. 

“T am glad to be able to state that British. Govern- 
ment - Officials, all over India, seem to have 
thoroughly understood the mission of Theosophy in 
this respect. 

“Theosophy stands for MNon-Sepavateness. Sedi- 
tion means separateness. Therefore Theosophy and 
sedition cannot pull on together. Where Theosophy 
spreads, sedition must die out; where sedition 
spreads, the gracious conciliating spirit of “Theosophy 
finds but a scanty welcome and must needs hide 
Her face and bide Her time.” - 

. In another place, tbe author writes :— 

“The enemy you have to fight is not the monstrous 
“bogey you, in your unrestrained fever-fed imagina- 
tions, have made ‘of the British Rule but the very 
real incubus of selfish ‘nirvanam’ in your ascetics, 
of selfish vanity of your rajas, of, selfish money-grub- 
bing in your merchants, etc, etc.” - 

Maues CHANDRA GHOSH. 


SANSKRIT AND ENGLISH. 


w Sanskrit First Reader by S. Ramchandra Nilkanta * 


Cy awdaee Aoerotant Canebadt PandAst {~ MA *alloes 
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(72) Sanskvit Second Reader by the same author. 
pp. 271. Price tenannas.  , 
These books will prove useful: to those for -whorr 
they are intended—though they:are not wholly basec 
on. modern pedagogical principles. ‘The. rules o 
Grammar are given in English and the Sanskrit’ ‘Text: 
are printed in the Devanagari character. The lesson: 
are carefully graduated. ie BG 
(t) The Sacred Books of the:Hindus, Volume X. Par 
VI (No. 30). The Vedanta Sutras of Badarayan 
with the commentary of Baladeva, pp. 453—558. 
(27) Volume V: Part VII (No. 31). The Vedante 
Sutras of Badarayana with ‘the commentary 9) 
Baladeva, pp. 549—652. | 


Both the parts are translated by Rai Bahadur Sris: 
Chundra Vasu and published ‘by Sudhindra Nau 
Vasu at the Panini Office, Bahadurganja Allaha. 
bad. Annual subscription inlaitid Rs. 12, Foreig: 
‘£1, single copy Re. 1-8. The sixth part’contains LI] 
‘2, 1 to Itl, 3, 29 (Sutras 320 to 390) and the séventl 
part ILI, 3, 29 to ITI, 4, 35 (Sutras 390 to- 364). Thi 
book is being well edited and tratislated, 7 

M. C. G. 


¥ 
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BENGALL, 
Stkhjatt: by Sarat Kumar Roy, with an introduction 


by Rabindranath Tagore. “Indian Publishing 
House, Calcutta. Re. 1. i 


' The book is admirably planned and.is not marrec 
| It is; happily free from al 
bias—especially is it not disfigured by that anti. 
foreign feeling to which some enthusiastic latter day 
authors are prone when they speak of the Marathz 
and the Sikh community in thetdays of their gloriou: 
independence, ‘his is the sheer!blindness of.a certair 
section of our public men: they; want the Europear 
spirit in every department of thought and action and 
yet are perversely railing against, that very influence 
which is required to shape and mould our social polity 
* All the leading Sikh Guvus thave been distinctly 
sketched. ‘he language is quite modern, is simple 
and chaste, is not at all shotted with Sanscritist 
phraseology and the narrative flows on unimpeded by 
prejudice or predilection. i aS 4 

The introduction is the chief feature.* It is < 
vivid piece of writing and is from the pen of the 
greatest living .Bengali authors, Babu Rabindra-. 
nath Tagore is the noblest fruitiof European culture 
tempered by Eastern ideals. Mr; Fraser in his literary 
history of India says that Bankim Chandra’ is the 
meeting place of the East and, the West. This i: 
more true of Babu Rabindranath. as -he sums up anc 
consolidatés in his works the profoundest arid most 
abiding thoughts of the past 25 years, and harmonise: 
in his life the mingled results of modern culture. Hi: 
wide -travels—his unclouded , gaze—his __ plastic 


, imagination—his well-tuned -spirit—the sanity | anc 


balance of his mind—his love of dll that is best’ whethei 


foreign or indigenous—his hatred of all that is vile-anc 


cant-ridden-—his fine attitude towards the most stirring 


_ movements in the several communities in -India anc 


: - t es 
** A spirited translation of this, by Prof. J. N 
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yet a certain detachment from the clamorous questions | 


of the hour, all these make him the most puissant 
exponent of the. life and thought that envelope us 
today. We go to him not only for literary excellence, 
for dainty nrosaics of phrase and epigram, for. grace- 
fully woven expressions—but for ‘fertility in ideas’—for 
a Socratic outlook—for that ‘dynamic quality which 
_ builds character, which generates virtue,’ which pushes 
into the back-ground sacrosanct rule and routine, use 
and ‘wont, and energising the moral sense raises it to 
its proper height. 
’ The rise, growth and fall of the Sikh power have 
heen traced with a master’s hand—and the real,causes 
of its decay have been analysed with unsurpassable 
skill. The main point on which Babu Rabindranath 
has laid great stress is the fact that the religious 
teachings of the first gurus should not have been 
allowed to-be diverted to earthlier political purposes : 
the spark of spiritual fervour should not have been 
used in igniting the faggots of military enthusiasm 
whose intense glow certainly spread over the parti- 
cular ‘community for a while but left the rest of the 
country untouched, unmoved, unquickened, left it, as 
it was before, buried in sloth, selfishness and frigid 
indifference. The Sikh reformers made a _ huge 
mistake when they turned the spirit’s current into the 
degraded channels of martial ambition and renown: 
the stream which broke forth and issued from the 
snow-clad heights and sweetened the lives of men, 
became choked amidst the base sands. . 
All sincere students of literatue must welcome such 
works. ‘They indicate that the historic spirit, the historic 
attitude, the historic vision which Indian writers never 
possessed before has been born, 
H. L. CHATTERII. 


_ Hinpt. 


Dillt auy Durbar, by Fava Vijaya Narayan Sinha, 
— (Modern Press, Allahabad). Pp. 112, prise 12a. 


“This booklet contains.a short description of modern 
Delhi and the objects of interest in and around the 
“ity, a.sketch of its past history, a report of the two 
Imperial Durbars of 1877 and 1903, anda programine 
of King George V.’s recent Durbar. :It is chiefly 
meant to serve as a handy guidebook for Hindi- 
knowing readers; but the hurry with which it has 
been written has resulted in lack of accuracy and 
meagreness of detail. The language is tolerably pure, 
and 12 full-page illustrations enhance its value. 


Hindi Navaratna, by Pandits Ganesh Vihari, Shyam 
Vihari, and Shukdeu Vihari Misra. (Hindi 
.Granth Prasarak Mandali, Allahabad), 13 tllustra- 
tions, 438 pp. Rs. 2-8. 


The- publication of this book marks an epoch in the 
growth of Hindi literature. The beauty and clearness 
Bi its type, the neatness of its printing, and the 
P \egance of its get-up reflect the highest credit on the 
1idian Press, Allahabad, and make it the nicest Hindi 
book we have-seen. It is, again, the first book in 
Hindi, so far as we know, in which the methods of 
modern esthetic criticism have been emploveéd in the 
study of Hindi poets. The three authors are gentle- 
men highly educated in English and they have brought 
to the appreciation of Tulsidas and Bhushan: intellects 
familiar with the poetry of Milton and Shakespeare, 
and the analytical spirit of European critics. Two of 
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them have, besides, ‘a still higher qualification for the 
task: they have published for the Nagri Pracharini 


Sabha a highly valuable historical and critical study 


of the poet Bhushan, with all the patient industry, and 
minute accuracy of true research students. The book 
under notice is the outcome of years of work; as the 
authors had been long studying the old Hindi poets 
with a view to writing a literary history of them. 
(Page 7 of the Preface.) | 

We have here the lives, bibliographies, and critical 
estimates (with illustrative quotations) of the nine 
Hindi poets, Chand Bardai (1126—1193 A.D), Suradas- 
(1483—1563), Tulsidas (1532—1623), Keshavdas (1555: 
1617), VihariLal (1603-1663), Bhushan (1635-1715) 
Motiram (1639-1716), Devadatta (1673-1745), and 
Harish Chandra (1846-1884). On the lives and works 
of these ‘nine gems’ of Hindi poetry, the informa- 
tion supplied is detailed and instructive. Indeed, the 
bibliographies. inserted here will be of the greatest 
use to the future historian of Hindi literature. 

Of these nine poets Tulsidas and Bhushan have 
been treated most fully, and next to them Suradas 
and Keshavdas, The chapter on Chand Bardai is, 
toour mind, rather unsatisfactory; and this is the 
more to be regretted as he is the oldest in point-of - 
time, his style is very archaic and concise to obscurity, 
and the histortc importance of his work as great-as ‘its 
literary merit. If our authors had studied him as 
fully and carefully as they have done Bhushan, they 
would have conferred a lasting benefit on students of 
Indian history as well as on lovers of Hindi literature. 
We admit, however, that there is not the same wealth 
of materials in his case as in that of Bhushan. _ 

The esthetic criticism displays the same pains- 
taking spirit and some freshness of view. Much of it . 
wil be a novel thing to readers familiar with the 
vernacular only. In this respect our authors are 
pioneers and they have opened a path for mental 
exercise in a direction altogether new in Hindi. Our 
only complaints are that the analysis is not deep 
enough, the zesthetic perception is not always delicate 
and subtle, and every now and then we come across 
cheap rhetorical flourishes. But in the present state. 
of popular knowledge and taste in Upper. India, such 
defects are probably inevitable. As a specimen of’ 
the authors’ style and method, we translate a few 
extracts below. | 
. The chief characteristic of Suradas’s poetry is 
that every word of it displays the poet’s steadfast 
devotion to God. Poetry is good only when it -is 


true. A poem is true only when the writer describes 


the experiences he has gone through (in hfe), and 
the thoughts and emotions that fill him..,.Otherwise. 
the poem breathes counterfeit and not genuine senti- 
ments. Such a poem is lifeless. (P. 153)...Suradas’s 
poems are mainly of such a character that we see 
the image of bhkaktt (devotion) everywhere in them. 
Scorning caste distinctions, ritualistic differences, 
etc., he considers bhakti as the chief (theme) and the 
only source of delight. According to him, if a man 
is a -bha&ta, then he is noble, however low his caste 
and rank in life may be. However much a man’ 
may smear himself with sandal paste and other (out- 
ward marks -of devotions), if he is not a sincere 
devotee, .he is only wasting his time by so doing. 
(P. 154)...Suradas was, no doubt, an ardent and 
profound devotee; but we must say that there isa 
difference between his bhakti and that of Tulsidas. 
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. The latter cultivated bhaktz in the mental attitude 
‘of a slave, Suradas in that of a comrade. He consi- 


ders Sri Krishna as his friend, and he therefore 
even condemns Radha, andwhen Krishna commits 
any improper act he does (not hesitate to) censure 
the God! Tulsidas, in describing. Rama’s human 
exploits, is sure to remind the reader that Rama 
is God, and that (here) he is only performing some 
human acts....Time after time he reminds the read- 
erof Rama’s divinity. The case is different with 
Suradas. He considers it enough to draw the read- 


‘er’s attention (to’ Krishna’s divinity) once or twice \ 


only.’’ (P. 156). 

In a serious work of this kind we must take excep- 
tion to the'fancy portraits of eight of the poets. They 
introduce an element of falsehood utterly at variance 
with the scholarly character of the book. When-a 


' second edition is called for, we venture to suggest that 


the authors will leave these pictures out, prune off the 
rhetorical exuberance here and there, and supply a 
comparative study of these poets, in order to show 
how diversely different hands have treated the same 
subject,—such as the beauty of nature, the fierce 
delight of war, the spring season, processions, the 


- devotional frame of mind, and so on. To the student of 


the growth.of Hindu thought, such parallel instances 
ranging from the :2th century to the igth, will be a 
subject of énthralling interest. A companion volume 
of typical selections from all these poets will supply a 
great need of Hindi readers, but it must be moderate- 
ly priced and enriched with explanations of archaic 
words and obscure passages. 
iS. 


MARATHI. 


“ Sparsh-Asparsh or the question of the Social Inter- 
course between the four Varnas"’ (price Re. 1, to 
_ be had of Messrs Damodar S. Yonde, Bombay), 


- This is a very remarkable book, written under 
the patronage of His Highness the Gaikwar by 
Mr. Shripad Damodar Satavlékar better known to 
the readers of Marathi periodical literature as 
“Shridas.”’ Although it deals with the larger question 
of the origin and growth of the very complex system 


_ of castes, the book is evidently an outcome of the 


now wide-spreading movement for-the uplift of the 
Depressed classes in India. And that itis dis- 


_ tinctly written to uphold this movement may be easily 


seen from the fact that out of the 17 chapters in all, 
the last seven are solely devoted to a very candid en- 
quiry into the ways and means of this activity and a 
survey whichis at once shrewd and sympathetic, of 
the work being done by the several agencies in the 
country. But three-fourths of the book which cover 


the first 10 chapters, consists of the one prolonged 


argument that the present situation of the one-fourth 
of the Hindu population, kept hopelessly detached 
from the main body is discovered to be as untainable 
on the ground of the Hindu Shastras if intelligent- 
ly and patiently studied, as on that.of independent 
reason and expediency. Although to us there is 
nothing original in this argument, but rather a weari- 
ness from which the educated mind cannot be too soon. 
relieved, we must admit that we are quite’ struck by 
the tremendous array of extracts so systematically 
drawn by the author in favour of social progress from 
the Shastras, the very stronghold of its enemies. 
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We have nothing but respect ,and admiration fot 
the industry and good intentions with which he has 
so successfully ransacked the sacred literature of 
the Hindus--from the very ancient Vedas to the 
later-day Puranas and writings) of the advocates of 
the modern sects, we might even yield that the ave- 
rage Hindu -mind with its constitutional bias, in 
favour of anything that is found in the Shastras, will 
very likely be’ influenced for good by this mass of 


‘quotations. But who will guarantee the permanence 


of this effect? Every favourable; quotation, one can 
well imagine,. may be annulled'!by scores of adverse 
references that may be easily picked up by the other 
party. And we already hear that a reputed defend- 
er of the faith, a Dharmmartand, has sent .to the 
Press a torpedo of a counter book to blow the one 
under review in the name of the’ Sanatan Dharm. 
Real reform requires much more ‘than a mere shifting 
of old books; it presupposes a new habit of the mind. 
But we shall be doing injustice: to our good author 
if we fail to perceive in his book his own frame of 
mind which is in every way conducive to the most 
radical reform and which he has unmistakably ex- 
pressed in. so bold and almost exhaustive remedies 
as he has indicated in the last part of his book for” 
the removal of the most disastrous effects of caste-in 
India. It is not very common to find a Hindu who 
does not belong to the advanced section of the 
Brahma Samaj, advocating even the Pratilom forin 
of intermarriage, vzz., between men of the lower castes 
and women of the higher castes, with such a clear- 
ness and singleness of purpose ‘as Mr. Satavlekar 
has done in his book. This, among other things, 
conclusively proves that though he has spent three-~ 
fourths of his book in trimming the Shastras, he is 
not prepared to prop the cause of reform solely on 
them. He coolly alludes to. the ‘so-called lines. of 
least and the most resistance and Sees the hollowness 
of this distinction, In summing ‘up his argument 
and putting forth his plea in the last chapter, he con- 
cludes that the treatment of the ‘‘untouchables’”’ b 

the higher classes in India is equally unjustifiable 
either on the ancient ground of race conquest or of 
the animal magnetism and electricity attributed to 
the higher-sounding beliefs and practices of Yoga 
or onthe later ground of economical division and 
exclusiveness. The concluding prayer from the 
Yajurveda Ch. 36 is the culminating point :-— 


"Oh Lord! Elevate me. Let the whole creation 
look upon me with the eye of a friend. Let me look 
upon it as a friend. Grant us to;look upon each 
other with friendly eyes.” t 


-All Marathi knowing .people who will peruse this 
book will feel grateful to His Highnéss the Maharaja 
Gaikwad.who deputed the author to write awork on the 
line of the present book. This one book is enough to . 
show how he is trying to educate the people and to 
make them think on subjects on ‘which rests the 


regeneration of India. ; 
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(1) Satya Vina Bijun Kashun Natht (There is 
nothing besides truth), pp. 39. (2) Frwan Dori, 
pp. 62, (3) Jasmant Garbt,. pp. 4. Paper 

_ bound. Printed at the International Printing 


Works, Phenix, Natal, South Africa. Price 6-0-3d; 

D-0-4d ; 6-0-1d, 
_ All these three booklets are sent to us from South 
Africa by Mr. Gandhi’s nephew for review, and he says 
that the last booklet, a poem of the time of King Sid- 
dharaj Jayasurh of Gujarat; has become very popular 
With the Indian residents there. Mr. Gandhi has come 
a good deal under the influence of Leo Tolstoy and the 
first two brochures are adaptations of simple stories 
written by Tolstoy. The languagé is rather quaint 
and out of the’ way; but still the expression of the 
ideas doés not suffer. The incident in the life of that 
great king of Gujarat, Siddharaj Jayasurh which is 
here versified, is well known: He was digging the 
great tank at his capital, and amongst those who 
laboured there, and carried away the earth dug out 
from the pits, was the beautiful wife—Jasma by name— 
of the head of that class of laborers called “ Ode." 
The king was smitten with her beauty and the various 
devices he tried to win her away from: conjugal 
ability.and their utter failure are recorded here in an 
attractive style. The dialogue between the two is 
instructive and interesting. Its style and language 
betray it to be a modern production,’ however. 


Samrat George, by Bulbul (Ramantk A. Mehéa). 
Printed at the Gujarati Printing Press, Bombay, 
Cloth bound pp. 48 (1911). 

This small hand book deals with all the important 
incidents in the lives of their Imperial Majesties. 
The illustrations and the neat printing on thick glazed 
paper make the book attractive. We wish the 
language was still more simple and homely. 


Sati Sangitavali by Maharanishanker Ambashanker 
Sharma, Arya Samaj Preacher, Dewlah Gurukula. 
Printed at the Dharma Vijaya Printing Press, 
Bombay. Thick cardboard, pp. 191. Price o-12-0 
(rgrz). ; 

The object with which the songs in this collection are 
written is to purify the present atmosphere of female 

ucation or rather non education. The author says 
that such prurient erotic songs (gardis) as of Dayaram 
and Vullabh, so much in vogue amongst Gujarati 
ladies, are sure to tell on their morals, and therefore it 
was necessary to provide them..with something on the 
same lines, but in a purer, more decent form and 
eliminate therefrom all the love phraseology used in 
connection with Krishna and Radha. Whether these 
excellent songs have ever told or would ever tell on 
the morals of our ladies is another question: so far, 
the ladies have survived the sordid element in them, 
and the personal note in the Shringar contained in 
the verses, has fallen flaton them, In singing them 
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they only think of the Lord Divine and not Krishna, 
the libertine. The attempt made in the preface to 
run down the idols of Gujarati poetry should not pass 
without a protest. As for the contents of the book; 
we must say we are greatly pleased with them; They 
are well: set, and when sung by the fine musical voice 
of the author; must furnish a treat. The instances 
given of the lives of ladies like Jodhba; are of great use 
in making theif heroic deeds known more widtly: 
There are some slips in the book, like Shiri for Sherin; 
and Farsad for Farhad; due to the secondhand 


Knowledge of the writer; about this Persian couple; 


but they do not detract from the value of the compila: 
tidn. 


Shalapatia Fubilee Ank, published under orders of 
the Educational Department by Rao Bahadur 
Kamlashanker Pranshanker Trivedi B.A,, 
Principal Premchand Raychand Training College, 
Ahmedabad, Thick cardboard pp. 148 Price 
o-8-o (rgrr). | 


The Gujarat Shala Patra has been the official organ 
of the Educational Department for the last fifty years, 
and if one were to judge of its utility and worth from 
the man who have been at the helm during this long 
period, their would only be a unanimous chorus of 
approval for its work. Mahipatram, Navalram, 
Madkanlal and lastly the present Editor, have all 


been distinguished educationists, and the history of © 


the periodical introducing the reader to the collection 
of the various articles published in the following pages, 
furnishes ample material for congratulation to_ the 
department. It has furnished a most welcome facility 
to schoolmasters to come out with their difficulties, 
their grievances, and their opinions on various depart- 
mental matters. The papers contributed to this 
volume come from some well known  educationists 
and literary men, and they furnish ample food- for 
thought, instruction and information. We wish its 
get-up and mechanical execution were better, 


chand Karbhari, Hatht Buildings, Bombay, 
obtainable at Messrs. N. M. Tripatht & Co., 
Princess. Street, Bombay. Cloth bound, pp. 276. 
Price 0-6-0 (1912). 


This neatly got-up volume will help the Gujarati 
readers much to understand the great individuality 
and personality of Swami Vivekananda. It is a 
collection of 70 letters and many more are ptomised 
in the near future. Mr. Bhagubhai could not have 
done a more useful work. 

K. M. J. > 





NOTES 


Public Instruction in E. B. and 
Assam. | 
The resolution of the Government. of 
‘FE. B. and Assam-on Public Instruction for 
the year 1910-11, published in the Official 


Gazette of the 14th of February calls for a 
few remarks. The Lieutenant-Governor 
relies on Inspectors to show administrative 
energy .and thoroughness and to work in 
intimate: relationship with Commissioners 


es 


( Letters of Swami Vivekananda by Bhagubhai Fati- 


ener, 
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-and District Officers. 


significant of the tendencies of the govern- 


oe sment and the spirit in which the province 
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- the light of potential criminals. 
‘the boys nor their 
-enamoured ‘of the attitude which underlies 


is administered: Too great an intimacy 


_ between those who have to deal habitually 


with criminals and those who have to watch 


~: over the growth of tender-hearted school- 


boys, can only be considered desirable by 
a government which’ regards schoolboys in 
be 


guardians can 


this policy--a policy which would treat 


. students as suspects and prevent them from 


developing that feeling of self-respect which 
lies at the root of all self-improvement. 


-FEhe appointment of an Inspector for every 


mainly flows. 
.of schools, but they should not be regarded 


district is foreshadowed in the resolution, 
and is characterised as a much-needed 
improvement. This shows in what channels 
the educational expenditure of the province 
It is-good to have Inspectors 


as an end in themselves, and it is better to 
have more schools to inspect. Possibly 
the special educational officer alluded to 
in connection with the proposed University 
at Dacca will be at the head of this army 
of Inspectors. We are told that the special 
branch of the Criminal Investigation 
Department will be abolished in East 
Bengal, but it. will evidently leave a subs- 


_. titute behind. ‘Fhis is no doubt the bureau- 


cratic ideal of educational expansion; 
but the public.will perhaps be disposed to 


call it by another name. 


oa 
* 


the. poorest in the world, 
forget that efficiency is almust entirely a | 
question. of £. s..d., and that is precisely 


_ In the Faridpurand Mymensingh districts, 
the number of pupils in the primary schools 
fell by 4,500 in the year under report. This 


-js said to be due to the withdrawal of aid 


from seasonal and other small schools. 


-° Upon this His Honour makes the following 


wise observations :— 
“Tf must always be remembered that even rudi- 
mentary and imperfect education is better than none 


at all, and while the improvement of schools and 
- the: removal of children from bad schools to good are 


most desirable objects, care must be taken not to 
leave children wholly without means of obtaining 
elementary instruction.’ 

These words must be anathema to the 
worshippers at the shrine of efficiency, and 
unfortunately their number in this country, 
is legion. | hey 
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obsérves :-— 


Neither. 


‘boundaries. 


“what 


the weak point in the Indian educational 
system. “As the Lieutenant Governor 

“Boards are ofteri in a difféult position since the 
funds at their disposal do not suffice for the siippart 
even of the better schools....All indications tend ‘to 
show that primary education would spread ‘triuch 
more rapidly if funds could be spared to aid more 
schools and fo aid all schools moré thoroughly.” 

The Governmént of Ei B. and Assam 
complains of want of funids for providing 
elementary education to the people. The 
Colleges at Comilla and Pabna are, 
according to the resolution under review,. 
below the mark in efficiency. Even all the 
‘efficient’ colleges carinot ‘teach up to the 
standards prescribed for the highest ‘degree 
examinations, and those which can, do so 
in a few subjects only. [n the face of all 
this, to establish a new residential Univer- 
sity at Dacca, by which the Mofussil Colleges 
will not be in any way benefited, is to 
carry the doctrine of efficiency almost to 
the pitch of absurdity. The educationally 
starved Bengali cries aloud for mass educa- 
tion, and for the better provision of the 
existing colleges and schools. He 1s given 
the luxury of a new University. Two 
thousand years ago Jesus asked :— _ 

“What man is there of you, whom if his son, pees 
bread, will give him a stone?” 

Experience shows that had he lived ‘here 
and now, he need not have :so confidently 
expected a negative reply. I . — 
The siodifitation of Pattition and 

the border districts. 


In the last paragraph of Lord Hardinge’s 
despatch of August last, it is stated that the 
modification of the Partition would be 
carried out on such broad and comprehen- 
sive lines as to form a settlement that shall 
be final and satisfactory to‘all. Again it 
is urged in the same document that’ half 
measures would be of no avail, and that 
whatever was to be done should be done~ 
so as to make the final settlement satisfac- 
tory to all the classes concerned. The King, 
in making the announcement at Delhi, dis-: 
tinctly anticipated a re-distribution _ of 
But now we are told that no 
such . re-distribution is contemplated, and 
that the boundaries will remain exactly 
they were before - Bengal _ was 


‘partitioned: It seems that the doctrine of 
the settled fact 1s hard to die. | 

jAnd yet there are many millions of 
‘Bengalis, possessing as good a’claim to that 
-name as the people of Bengal proper, who 


are clamouring over the borders for’ reunion — 


with their fellows, and the latter fully 
réciprocate the demand. Lord Hardinge’s 
despatch, like that of Lord Morley on the 
Wouncil Reforms, is unexceptionable in the 
sentiments it breathes, but it looks as if it 
ig destined to meet with the same dismal 
fate that overtook the latter. ‘The noble 
and statesmanlike policy which has been 
enunciated by his.Excellency and which has 
évoked the gratitude of the entire nation is 
likely to be frustrated by those official ad- 
visers on whom lies the task of working out 
~the details of that policy. Buta delimitation 
of boundaries, intended to round off a 


territorial redistribution made expressly on_ 


a linguistic basis, which overlooks linguistic 
and racial affinities cannot possibly be a 
final and peaceful settlement. Such a 
procedure is suré to be cited as a very fine 
example of how not to doa thing. It may 
‘appear to be the easiest way out of a com- 
‘plicated and -difficult situation, but easy 
solutions are not always the best, the least 
troublesome in the long run, or the most 
‘lasting. The desire of the Bengalis occu- 
Ilpying the fringe-area to be united with 
Mheir brethren inside the borders is no empty 
‘sentiment, nor is it one to be lightly brush- 
ted aside. The same desire manifests itself 
strongly in European countries also, as_ will 


jappear from the following extract. 

| “real frontiers...are no longer rivers, or mountains, 
_ Jor seas, or any of those physical features still referred 
jto in geography books. These are only the frontiers 
Of Savages...... no race to-day, any more than yester- 
iday, will be content permanently to accept an arbitrary 
frontier line...when across that frontier remain mil-~ 


wlions of men of the same blood. In geo-politics this 
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vyace and, speech..... when nationality was still-largely 


a provincial feeling or a socalled regionalism; when 
‘men’s horizons were bounded by the distance they 


- could see with the naked eye;’when the question of 


daily bread was the supreme question—then was it 
that such vital problems of high politics were aband- 
oned to the care of rulers. 


Today that is nowhere 


(The Conflict of Colour by Putnam Weale, | 


pp. go>—92, MacMillan & Co., 1910). 


The Persian Crisis. 


In view of the recent troubles in Persia, 
the student of history will no doubt recall 
the following passage from the reputed 
will 6f Peter the Great of Russia: 

‘“Bear in mind that the commerce of India is_ the 
commerce of the world, and that he who can exelusive- 
ly control it is the master of Europe: no occasion 
should therefore be lost to provoke war with Persia, to 
hasten its decay, to advance to the Persian Gulf, and 
then to endeavour to re-establish the ancient trade. of 
the Levant through Syria.” 

ess? 


Educational Bifurcation in Bengal. 


In understanding the full significance of 
the proposed educational bifurcation. in 
Bengal, we should never forget that the 


proposal consists of two parts, the establish- | 


ment of a University at’ Dacca and the 
appointment of a special educational officer: 
for Kast Bengal.. The two go together, 
and in judging of the probable results of 
the scheme, we must not consider any of. 
them singly. That isto say, the scheme: 


“includes in its scope not merely university 


education, but secondary and primary 
education as well. For this reason we have 
used the expression “educational bifurca- 
tion.” If any oné thinks the expression 
objectionable, he may use another, namely, 
“reduplication of educational machinery,” 
just as Lord Curzon’s -Partition of Bengal 
was called by its supporters a mere redu- 
plication of administrative machinery. _ 


.s perhaps the most important minor question of the 
| day. It is for this reason that~Italian Irredentists 
4 dream of one day rescuing their brothers on the other - 
“side of the Adriatic. It is for this reason that Rou- 
|; Manians jealously eye the_Austrian province of Tran- 
.; sylvania; that Bulgarians gaze across the southern 
i line of Eastern Roumelia and believe that the days 
‘'} are not far distant when the boundaries laid down in 
| the inoperative Russo-Turkish treaty of San Stefano - 
i may be claimed by them. It is unnecessary to quote 
| further cases: it if sufficient to say that’ Germans, 
Greeks, Russians, Servians, Italians, Austrians, and 
. {many others in Europe, believe that they have 


i * ee : > : 
, not yet-gained their true and final. frontiers—because 
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Circumstances of Bengal must be 
considered, 


As this question is not one of Metaphysics. - 
or of pure Mathematics, it has to be consi- 
dered not in the abstract, but with reference . - 
to the circumstances and recent history of — 
Bengal. Twoandtwo will make four’ in 
Great Britain as wel! as in Bengal But 
though prominent Englishmen have told us _ 


that the self-government fur-coat of Canada ~ 
wold: mat he the .cnarrect thing ta 
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in the Deccan, men of the same race and written by men of one part of the country, 
others insist that because Great Britain has or printed in that part, in another; no 
had ata certain stage of herhistory and attempt has been made to prevent the ad- 
_economical and intellectual growth several mission of students of one part of the coun- 
universities with beneficial results, Bengal try in colleges situated in another; no 
ought,to welcome the reduplication of edu- attempt has been made to. get educational | 
‘cational machinery irrespective of circums- institutions disaffiliated for other.than edu-‘ 
tances. There are men with whom cir- cational reasons; no attempts have been 
cumstance count for little or nothing. Yet made to deprive brilliant scholars of their 
Burke in his Reflections on the Revolution in scholarships because of their being alumni 
France wrote :— of particular institutions; no attempt has 

“I cannot stand forward, and give praise or been’ made to remove men_ of great 
blame to any thing which relates to human ability and excellent character from 
actions, and human concerns, on a. simple professorial chairs of colleges. for non- 
view of the object as it stands stripped moral and non-educational reasons; no 


of every relation, in all the nakedness and solitude ae d : ‘ch th 
of metaphysical abstraction, Circumstances (which @ttempt nas been made to extinguish the 


with some gentlemen pass for nothing) give in independence of private colleges for non- 
reality to every political principle its distinguishing educational reasons; and no attempt has 
colour, and discriminating effect. The circums- peen made to import police methods into 
tances are what render every civil and political hool aan Suni ates fovare is 
scheme beneficial or noxious to mankind.” SCrOors en COMEECSs OUCH a empts have, 
however, been made in our country, as we 
Circumstances of Bengal and Great proceed to show. 
Britain different. Rix ag lit B {i 
. €e€mpis to split engrail, 
The advocates of the new scheme say P P P 8 


that because. there are several universities. Lord Curzon’s Partition of Bengal 
in Great Britain, therefore, there should be 2d its reasons are well-known. Regard- 
and there is no harm in having two univer- 1g attempts made to split up the - Bengali 
sities and twé directing officers in Bengal. anguage, the following extract from the 
‘But. Jet us consider the circumstances. The ‘mterview granted by Principal Ramendra 
Government and people of Great Britain Sundar Trivedi, m.a. (Principal Ripon 
are rich and able to equip and maintain College, Secretary, Bangiya Sahitya Paris- 
‘many universities; but the Government and. shad, and one of the foremost Bengali 
people of Bengal, even when she command- Writers), to a Statesman representative, wilig 
ed the revenues of Bengal, Behar, Orissa suffice :— = 
and Chota Nagpur, not being able to By way of explanation, Mr. Trivedi said that the 


roperly equip even one university. cannot establishment of the University would mean the re- 
Property: quip De partitioning of Bengal with a vengeance. Attempts 


no _be expected to adequately equip and had been made before and after the Partition of 
maintain two, when her area and revenueS Bengal to split the Bengali language and literature 
are going to undergo a remarkable .shrink- by setting forth different standards of Bengali dialect 
.age. Great Britain contains an adequate '” the text-books, according to the dialects spoken in 


7 . different areas: It was impossible under one Univer- 
number of men who ave morally and in= sity to do so but the splitting up. of the language would 
tellectually fit to administer the affairs of be an easy task under a separate University. In 


several universities. Dacca, on the adimis-_ other words, Mr. Trivedi said, it would mean the 
sion of the East Bengal Government itself, splitting up of the Bengali nation more than ever. 


a | Some’ time ago the Education Department of: 
: not contain u 8 ' . 
does an adequate number of Eastern Bengal and Assam made a proposal to the... 


. such men and will contain in the immediate — Calcutta University to adopt ‘vernacular text-books in 
future even asmaller numberof suchmen. In the primary and secondary schools of Bengal, written 


England and Scotland, no attempt has in dialects suited to the province. The reason 


Bee : a Pa advanced was that the language of the existing verna- 
bee o break up the solidarity cular text-books was much too Sanskritised for the: 


of a people ; no attempt has been: students, especially Mahomedans, of the Lower 
made, in the name of facilitating educa- Provinces. The Senate, however, refused to entertain 
tion, to magnify dialects into separate the proposal. Similar proposals were made in the | 


languages by trying to create separate Eastern Bengal Mahomedan conferences. Before 


: 7 : . the Partition, the Government of Bengal proposed 
literatures in them ; no attempt has been to the Calcutta University a- scheme for having the °. 
made to prevent the use of schoolebooks vernacular text-books far. neimarv schools written in - 


es 


~ 
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four different dialects. Sir K. G. Gupta supported 
the scheme but the University did not accept it. ‘With 
a University at Dacca,’’ said Mr. Trivedi, “it would 
not be difficult to give effect to this scheme, which 
would mean the dividing of- the Bengali speaking 
people.” 

Every one knows the deplorable results 
,of the Hindi-Urdu squabbles in the Panjab, 
jthe U. P., Behar, &c. The prospect of a 
isimilar state of things in Bengal cannot 
ibut terrify us. We deeply love and are 
proud of our language and literature. It 
may not be in our power to prevent any 
tampering with its unity and purity; but 
we cannot be a consenting party to any 
arrangement which may lead to such 
tampering, 

Perhaps it may be necessary to explain 
how there is the danger of this sort of 
division of the Bengali language and litera~- 
ture inspite of Lord Hardinge’s assurance. 
“We desire our readers to remember that 
the new educational proposal has two parts, 
a University and a special educational 
officer. People with no up-to-date know- 
‘ledge of University affairs in Bengal, think 
that a University can in no way influence 
the Vernacular literature of Bengal. They 
ought to know that Bengali is a compulsory 
subject of éxaminatien..for all Bengali 
candidates in all examinations in Arts from 
the Matriculation to the B.A. And for this 
reason the University every year recom- 
mends a good many Bengali books. Besides, 
inthe Matriculation candidates may answer 
their questions in history in Bengal. 
Recently a text-book in Logic written 
in Bengali has been prescribed for 
the Intermediate Examination. Now, 
when the Dacca University would choose 
its Bengali books, would it be pos- 
sible for any Viceroy to prescribe before- 
hand what the style, the diction, the dialect, 
the percentage of Persian and Sanskritic 
words in the vocabulary of these books, 
and the places of their publication must 
or must not be? A Viceroy cannot and will 
not enter into such details. Again, just 
SN the Dacca University would 
influence the language of Bengali books 
for advanced students, the special educa- 
tional officer for East Bengal would control 
and influence the Bengali of the Vernacular 
books to be used in secondary and primary 
schools. He would have his Text Book Com- 
mittee composed entirely of East Bengal men, 
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Would it be possible for thé Viceroy to ensure 
the choice by this Committee of books 
written only in standard Bengali? We think 
not. For we must remember the repeated at- 
tempts made to magnify a dialect intoa 
language, and remember that the Dacca 
University and Dacca special educational 
officer’s Department would be run by men 
steeped in and in love with separatist ideas. 
Even if the Viceroy were to lay downa 
strict rule on the subject, which we do not 
think he would do, as he cannot enter into 
such details, it would be easy to evade it, 
as the standard of a language is too delicate 
a thing to describe in definite terms. 

It is a matter of common knowledge 
among Bengali authors, publishers and book- 
sellers that the FE. B. and Assam Government 
insisted’ on many books being printed and 
published in that Province if they were to 
be used there, though for many books pub- 
lished by English publishers like MacMillan, 
London must have been taken to be situated 
in East Bengal. On account of this insis- 
tence some printing and book-binding firms 
were obliged to open branches at Dacca. 


College Admission according to 
domicile, 


Many East Bengal students, who sought 
admission in the Calcutta Presidency and 
Scottish Churches Colleges, were told to 
go back to Dacca. In Calcutta, Patna 
and Dacca, Government Colleges carefully 
examine the names of the birth-places of 
applicants in their forms of application for 
admission, as one’s domicile is a determin- 
ing factor in granting or refusing his applica- 
tion. These facts may not be known to 
the Viceroy. 


Attempts at disaffiliation. 


Regarding the attempts of the E. B. 
Government to get institutions disaffiliated 
entirely or in certain subjects only, we need 
only refer to the too well known cases of 
the Brajamohan Institution, the Bajitpur 
School, and the Serajgunge School. These 
attempts were frustrated by the just, 
liberal and firm attitude of the Calcutta 
University. It will be remembered that 
one of these cases led to the resignation of 
Sir Bampfylde Fuller. Of attempts to 
partially disaffiliate a college, the following 
Resolution of the Syndicate of the Calcutta 
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University, passed on April 17, 1909, furnishes 
an instance :-- 


- 970. Read’a letter from the President, Governing 
‘Body, Jagannath College, Dacca, forwarding copy 
of a representation from the Principal of the College, 
on the subject of the orders conveyed by the Govern- 
ment’ of India, refusing the College affiliation in 
History for the Intermediate and B. A. Examinations. 


ORDERED— 


- . That a copy of the letter from the President, 
Governing Body, Jagannath College, Dacea, and of 
the Representation from .the Principal of the College 
be forwarded to the Government of India. 


. RESOLVED—~ 


That the Government of India be informed that the 
Syndicate feel themselves bound to observe that the 
way in which the Government have dealt with the 
question of the disaffiliation of the Jagannath College 
in History is not in their opinion the right one and 
that an opportunity should have been given to the 
Syndicate to express their opinions as to the way in 
_ which such disaffillation would be likely to affect the 
College, and that-ifthe representation referred to in 


the Government letter No. 183, dated the-roth March. 


1909, as to the desirability of the -Jagannath College 
ceasing to teach History, was made, as there is reason 
to persume, by the Government of Eastern Bengal 
and Assam, the Syndicate should have been put in a 
position to consider that representation; that the 
_attention of Government bé directed to the fact that 
the danger of summary proceedings being adopted in 
- cases of this kind, is strikingly illustrated by what the 
‘Principal of the College and the Commissioner, 
. Dacca Division, report-as to what the effect of the 
order of Government will be; that in the opinion of the 


Syndicate, History, as an essential part of a liberal -- 


Education, should be taught in every College, and 
thatin their opinion the Jagannath College—which 
has taught History for 24 years—is at present fit for 
affiliation in History up to the Intermediate and B. A. 
Standards; that the decision of Government inflicts a 
special hardship on the students concerned as there 
was no reason whatever to anticipate a decision of the 
kind, and nine months were allowed to elapse before 
an order was passed; that the fact of the Dacca 
College being specially strong in History does not 
- appear to them to afford any valid reason for stopping 


the teaching of History in another institution provided - 


the latter offer such teaching in the. subject as will 
satisfy the requirements of the University, and that in 
their view the present decision of Government is 
especially to be regretted for the reason that it appears 
to be detrimental to the interests -of one of the two 


Colleges which in a sense are rival institutions. (The 


Herald, Dacca.) | yuh 99 

Of attempts to prevent the recognition 
of schools -wholly or in some subjects 
(Geography, for instance), which: were 
frustrated by the University, the Sanjivani 
has given many instances. The P. J. K..H. 
E. School of Dacca Division asked to be 
- permitted to teach Geography. The Ins- 
pector -of Schools wanted the school to 
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incur more expenditure on Géographical 
appliances, but the Syndicate gave permis- 
sion conditionally for one year. (February 
5, Ig10) Some gentlemen of Lauha- 
jangha started an Entrance School. - The 
[Inspector wrote to them that the school 
could not be: recognised unless the school’ 
authorities bound themselvés in legal form 
to pay for school expenses Rs. 5o00- per 
month. But on. February 19, 1igro, the 
Syndicate decided that it was not necessary 
to bind the authorities in that way. And 
soon. The attempt of the E. B..and Assam 


_ Director to ruin the Santiniketan School 


in West Bengal is well known. Equally 
well known is his attitude towards students 
of national schools. 


Scholarship Refused for non-educational 


Reasons. 


A brilliant student of Brajamohan Ins 
titution who topped or almost topped the 
list in successive examinations, and was 
entitled to scholarships, was denied that 
privilege. His name is Devaprasad Ghosh. 
We cannot just now call to mind any other 
definite instance. : 


Removal of Principais-and Professors. 


It is well known how the Principals and 
some Professors of Brajamohan Institution 
and Anandamohan College have either lost 
their occupations or been obliged to leave 
their respective colleges. ~~ 


Loss of independence of College. 


It is well-known, too, how Brajamohan 
Institution has been able te maintain its 
existence only by sacrificing its independ- 
ence, 


Police methods permeating -the 
Education Department, — 


About the supervision exercised ove 
students and institutions, we think th 
following extract from the Indian Dal: 


. News, which is a warm supporter of th 


educational bifurcation, will be found con 
vincing :— 

“A system of Police rule gradually established. it 
self, and it was not long before this system permeate 
even the Education Department. This was one « 
the fundamental mistakes which made the new ad 
ministration thoroughly unpopular and latterly im 
possible,” en * nen 


~ which 


— 


NOTES 


We think it is necessary to quote the 
Bengalee’s comments on this ‘passage :— 


We wonder how a paper which knows all this and 
possibly a good deal more, which it does not sdy, can 
fail to sympathise. with the opposition which the pro- 
posal for a separate University has evoked. Surely 
it is a matter of common knowledge that the -spirit to 
the writer refers still lurks among a large 
number of officials in Easten Bengal, and very little 
reflection is needed to show that one effect of the 
establishment of a separate University and a separate 
educational cadre would be to perpetuate this spirit. 


‘It is true that East Bengalis now no longer to be a 


separate administration, but a mischievous policy 
once established like so many other things in this 
world, dies hard, and much always depends upon 
the ‘‘personnel” of a Service. A separate education- 
al Service in East Bengal, if one were established, 
would include many of those officers who have been 
so largely responsible for the policy that has been 
followed during the last six years. 


Theoretical Unity but Practical Separa- 
tion in the Education Department. 

Lostfardinge has indeetrsdthat there 
will not most proUably be a separate edi 
cational cadre for East Bengal. As he has 
said so, there may not be a separate cadre 
formally, but in reality there may be a 
division between’ the educational services 
in West and East Bengal. Let us briefly 


explain how. 





be, according to the Viceroy’s assufance, 
inferior to Calcutta, it will certainly be 
different in some respects from the latter, in 
its courses, syllabuses, and prescribed text- 
ooks. The professors who would teach 
1 ‘Government Colleges in East Bengal 
ccording to these courses, would, if 
ransferred to West Bengal Colleges, not 
eel quite at home. Moreover, their ex- 
erience would be valuable in East Bengal, 
ut possibly otherwise in West Bengal. 
ence it would not be wise to transfer 
them, 
eachers, inspectors of schools, deputy 
nspectors, &c., for they would all have to 
eal with-subiects, text-books aad methods 
xed by the special officer for East Bengal, 
hich would certainly be different in many 
espects from those in use in West Bengal. 
ence, though theoretically the Education 
epartment in Bengal may be one, it may 
n practice resolve itself into two separate 
ections.* East and West Bengal being 















* The following cutting from the Bengalee would 
2 found apposite here. 


Though the Dacca University may not 


Similar would be the case with ° 
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thts educationally different, -the officers, 
of the different Provincial and other services,. 
too, serving in East Bengal, would, for the 
sake of not disturbing their sons’ education, 
like to remain confined to E, B. districts. 
This may result in further partition. _ 

We want the same policy, spirit and: 
temper to govern education throughout 
Bengal. Instances may be given. show-- 
ing the too political character of the E. B.. ° 
educational officers, in dealing with the 
students of national schools and other ins- 
titutions. But we must drawa line some- 
where, and do so here. 


Bengal’s Fears not Unwarranted. 


Under the circumstances the people of- 
Bengal were perfectly justified in looking 
upon the scheme of educational bifurcation 
as an indirect method of maintaining the 
Partition. It may indeed be said that the 
-policy underlying the Partition having 


been reversed by the announcement made’ 


at “tre. Delhi Coronation Durbar, no such 
suspicion ougni- ta_have been entertained: 
To this one may reply ‘tat the re-partition 
of Bengal announced at Dellir-was declared» 


“Commenting on His Excellency’s speech the ~ 
Parsi, an organ of the Parsi community, says :—- 
‘The long defence made by the Viceroy in reply to 
the deputation, does not seem to be quite convincing, 
so far as the fotiridation of a University at Dacca is 
concerned, ‘Even if it be pleaded’, says the paper, 
‘that the numbers are growing too unwieldy, fora 
single University, the most obvious remedy would be 
to-give a separate University to the néwly constituted 
Province of Behar and not to Dacca.’ Herein, it 
will be seen, the Parsz practically voices the sense 
of our own people. With regard to the fear which 
is widely entertained in Bengal, that the establishment 
of a University at Dacca would result in a new form 
of internal partition, the Pers: says that to this fear 
the Viceroy has no reply to give, except a plain denial, 
which is scarcely likely to allay appehensions. In 
conclusion the paper cites the case of North Canara 
in vindication of the fear of the Bengalees. ‘A com- 
mon educational system, controlled by the Bombay 
University,’ the paper says ‘has created a connect- 
ing link between North Canara and the rest of the 
Bombay Presidency, which does not exist between 
the two contiguous districts of North and South 
Canara. The people of North Canara know better 
the people of the Deccan and Guzrat than they do the 
people of South Canara.’ Is not the case cited by 
the Parsi on all fours with our case? If the difference 
in the matter of educational control between the two 
Canaras has created differences in other respects, 
differences which did not exist before, is not the fear 
of our people quite natural and quite reasonable that 
the same cause will produce the same effect in the 
case of the two parts of Bengal?” 


~ 
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as only one of the consequences of the 
transfer of the Capital from Calcutta, that 
it was not declared that the Partition policy 
had been reversed, that the influence of 
Calcutta and Bengal was referred to in the 
Viceroy’s Despatch in terms not very flatter- 
ing,—leading one to infer that the Delhi 
announcements were not the outcome of 
ardent admiration of the Bengalis’ desire for 
‘solidarity,—and that the Times said that 
‘“the chief objects towards which Lord 
Curzon’s Partition of Bengal was directed 
have been fully safeguarded” and the Daily 
Mail said that “Lord Curzon’s ends have 
been attained by slightly different means ;” 
consequently Bengalis had reason to be in 
a critical and sceptical mood even after 
the Delhi announcements. Even after this 
the rejoinder would be warranted that all 
this is mere inference aud the creation of 
the Bengali imagination. But the speech of 
the Prime Minister in the course of the’ 


Debate on the Address, as cabled by Reuter tions has it not prodticéd many undesirable 


(London, Feb. 14), leaves no_doubt-on the 
subject. Here is what-ne Said :— 

Mr. Asquith endorsed Mr. Bonar Law’s note of 
personal .coiwgratulation of Their Majesties. Govern- 
tment took full responsibility for the Durbar announce- 
ments. They did not involve a reversal of the. policy 
' of the partition of Bengal but a re-arrangement in the 
-light of experience which, it was believed, would in- 

creasingly commend itself. - aes 


~~ 


The Viceroy’s Assurance, 


The critic of the prevailing Bengali 
attitude will now say that in reply to the 
address of the deputation which waited 
upon the Viceroy in connection with the 
proposed Dacca University the Viceroy 
said :—~ 

I may say at once that no proposals which could 
possibly lead to the internal partition or division of 
Bengal would meet with any support from the Govern- 
ment of India, Any such measures would be opposed 
to the policy embodied in the announcement of His 
Imperial Majesty and to the views of the Government 
of India, The constitution of a University at Dacca 
and the appointment of a special education officer at 
Dacca rest solely on grounds of educational policy, 
both general and local,...... 
and this declaration ought. to remove all 
doubts regarding the infentions of the 
Government of [ndia. There is no doubt 
that after this no-journal can question the 
existence or sincerity of the Viceroy’s good 
intentions. 
have an unpleasant duty to perform. They 
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_regard to the whole scheme and to lay 


But unfortunately journalists 


— 
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cannot endorse the view that the last word 
in politics is “Good intentions are the main 
or determining factor in affairs of state.”’ 
Circumstances count for much, traditions 
and habits of the Services count for much, 
the men who fill in and work the details 
of a scheme count for something, and a 
system may count for most. After the 
Sepoy War Queen Victoria of blessed 
memory issued her Proclamation with the 


best of intentions and in utmost sincerity 


of soul, and this document has been en- 
dorsed by her august successors. But in 
spite of their good intentions it has 
been and will be an uphill fight for. us 
to induce their officers to give effect to 
the policy embodied in the Proclamation. | 
Lord Morley’s original Reform Scheme was 
undoubtedly the product of his Lordship’s 
good intentions, but could it materialize 
in opposition to the “VIEWS OTs official 
subordinates? In spite of his good intéH- 
























results? The originators of the Public 
Service Commission, the Provincial Services, 
the Statutory Civil Service, &c., cannot be 
convicted of bad intentions. And yet what 
have been the beneficial fruits they have 
borne? Have they been at all commensurate 
with their good intentions? Laws are often 
framed: with the best of intentions, but the 
men'who give effect to them being what 
they are, they often produce hardship. We 
say, therefore, without in the least desiring 
to question Lord Hardinge’s ‘good inte 
tions, that we consider it the duty of the 
public to maintain a critical attitude with 


bare in full detail all its probable bad 
consequences,—consequences which His 
Excellency may not be able to foresee, 
or to prevent on account of the force of 
circumstances or cf traditions, habits, and 
the very nature of the Indian bureaucratic 
system. 4 

We, therefore, begin, our’comments from 
the very inception of the proposal. 


The Constitutional Aspect. 


Properly speaking India has no consti 
tution, none that we have won and shape 
by our efforts and struggles, as Britisher 
have won and shaped the British constitu 
tion by their struggles. We cannot there 
fore accuse any Viceroy of any unconstitu 
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tional act when he launches a scheme 
without previously giving the public an 
opportunity to discuss its merits. But this 
we can say that even Lord Curzon showed 
greater outward regard for public opinion 
than Lord Hardinge, as he allowed the 
public to pronounce .on the merits of most 
of his measures before carrying them out. 
“We say outward, for Lord Curzon was not 
guided by public opinion. In justice to Lord 
Hardinge it should perhaps be said that 
when public opinion ts not to be followed, 
it is better not to go through the. formality 
of consulting it at all. There can be no 
question, however, that all enlightened 
Governments consult and ‘are guided by 
public opinion. Lord Hardinge, however, 
is playing the autocrat. This may be the 
correct thing to do in India, but can no 
longer be defended by calling it oriental; 
for Japan won a constitution long ago, 
*China is a republic now, and Persia’ would 
have had a settled constitutional’ Govern- 
ment by now, but for tendencies ingrained 
in the characters of some occidental nations. 


Is this Provincial Autonomy 2 


In his Despatch on the Delhi announce- 
ments, His Excellency foreshadowed ‘a 
vague scheme of provincial autonomy. By 
it we did not understand popular control ‘of 
the provincial governments,- that is’ too 
good a thing to be won without strenuous 
‘sonstitutional struggles; but we did anti- 
cipate that the provincial governors would 
be given the power of initiative and full 
control so far as the internal affairs of their 
provinces were concerned. This anticipa- 
tion proves incorrect. For here is Lord 
Carmichael coming to Bengal as Governor 
a month hence or so, and the Government 
of India has not thought fit to wait for his 
‘opinion before arriving at a final decision 
regarding so tomentous a scheme as 
educational bifurcation in a_ province. 
This is not a mere theoretical or sentimental 
,grievance or difficulty. The proposal has 
given rise to great disquiet and alarm, 
which has not been allayed by Lord 
Hardinge’s reply to the address of the 
deputation, except in the- prosperous and 
therefore easily satisfied minds of men like 
‘Dr. Rash Behari Ghose. Lord Carmichael 
is expected to inaugurate a new chapter of 


Lord Carmichael 
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quiet progress and contentment in Bengal, 
and that is probably his intention, too. Is 


it just to him to create unrest for him in 


advance? Then comes ‘the question- of 
expense. Before the Partition of Bengal in 
1905, there was one University and one 
Director of Public Instruction for Bengal, 
Behar, Orissa and Chota Nagpur. After 
the Partition there was the same one 
University, but two Directors for almost the 
same areas. Now, there are to be only for 


Bengal Proper two Universities, one 
Director (with his office) and one Special 
Ofhfcer for East Bengal (with his 


separate office and probably as highly or 
nearly as 
Director). That isto say, whereas before 
October, 1905; one Director with his office 
sufficed for Bengal, Behar, Orissa -and 
Chota Nagpur, now he and his staff will 
be considered 
education in only the small area com- 
prised within the Burdwan and Presidency 
Divisions. May we ask why this lavish 
expenditure onthe directing agency, 
particularly when during the last five years: 
malé scholars have increased in Bengal by 
4°3 per cent., and in E. B. and Assam only 
by ‘5 percent., and female scholars by 1:2 
and 2‘9 per cent. in Bengal and E. B. and 
Assam respectively? Then there is the 
increased expenditure owing to the creation 
of a Governorship for Bengal Proper alone, 
to be met by Bengal Proper only. Surely 
ought not to have 
his hands tied in this way as regards 


increase of expenditure ;, specially as owing 


to Bengal Proper being thickly populated 
and permanently settled, and with little 
developed or undeveloped mineral resources, 
her revenues are not very expansive. With 
things settled for him in this way, he is not 
likely to relish the taste of “provincial 
autonomy.” Apart from the question of 
provincial autonomy, we do not knaw how 
the money is to be found for two directing 
officers and a new University, unless by 
starving the Calcutta University and second. 
ary and primary education. The Hindu 
University, it is said, will require 1 crores 


_ of Rupees. The Dacca University cannot do 


with less. Government cannot afford to be 
beaten by private enterprise. Thereis also 
the large recurring expenditure. Where are 
these large sums to come from? 


capable of directing the - 


highly paid as the Bengal | 
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The case for the Dacca University. : 


Let us now examine the case for the 


- Dacca University as put by the Viceroy: | 


We must say at the very outset that His 
’ Excellency’s implied argument has seemed 
to us extremely confused and unconvincing. 
For he has only found fault with Calcutta, 
but has: not proved the fitness of Dacca for 
having and profiting by a University; and 
he has absolutely forgotten the fact that 


Calcutta, of which he is the Chancellor, is. 


a teaching as well as an examining Uni- 
versity. If Calcuttais bad, that does not 
prove that Dacca is good. If Calcutta is 
bad, her bad condition is not improved by 
Dacca. If 
Ram falls ill, the doctor does not treat 
Har. If the right arm of a man is weak, 
the doctor does not rest satished with 
prescribing medicine and exercise for the 
left arm. But let us examine the Vice- 
roy’s reply to the Deputation in detail. . 


The Plea for Teaching and Residental 
Universities. 


He says”"and we all agree that a 
merely examining University wil! not any 
longer satisfy the needs of advancing India, 
that teaching and residental Universities 
are required, and that from this point of 
view the Hindu and Musalman University 
‘movements aré“in the right direction. Our 
difference with Lord Hardinge is as to where 
and how: itis best to take this advanced 
step in education. In taking the. latter 
point, t.e., as to how we are to advance, first, 
we find that the Viceroy has forgotten that 
the new Universities Act passed during the 
Curzon. regime had for one of its objects 
the introduction of the teaching and 
residential systems into the already existing 
‘universities, and that in pursuance of this 
object, Calcutta is already .a teaching 
University, though no doubt of a rudiment- 
ary character. 


Neucleus of a Teaching University 
in Calcutta. 


According to the new Act, the Calcutta 
. University exercises the power of sanction- 
ing or otherwise the appointment of every 
professor, lecturer, demonstrator and hostel 
superintendent in every college, it takes 
due note of periodical examinations and 


.- 
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exercises, and sees that libraries; labor: 
tories and common rooms are kept i 
an up-to-date condition. These certain] 
are features of a. teaching  universi! 
as distinguished from. a merely exami 
ing body. But the critic may say, whe 
comes in any direct teaching by the Un 
versity itself? Our reply is that Calcutt 
has made provision for such teaching als 
according to its means. In the report of tk 
Syndicate for rgt1, we find mention of 4 
lecturers, by more than 4 
University. Lecturers, on the subjects < 
Comparative Philology, Mental and Mor: 
Philosophy, Political Economy and Polit 
cal Philosophy, Sanskrit, Pali, Histor 
Physics, Inorganic Chemistry, Organ 
Chemistry, Geology, Arabic, Persian, Phy 
siology, Botany, English and Mathematic 
We find the name of a University Read 
in Physics, who is to deliver a course ¢ 
lectures on Optical Theories. We find tk 
names of three Junior University Lecture 
in Philosophy. The Tagore Law Profe. 
sorship has been of long standing, and tk 
lectures of the Tagore Law Professors have {« 
many decades been justly considered author 
tative text-books in many branches of lav 
The University Law College teaches la: 
under the direct control of the Universit: 
The Minto Professor of Economics regular] 
delivers lectures on economical subject 
The Syndicate has recently resolved t 
recommend to the Senate in commemorz 
tion of the Imperial visit, the founding c 
two Professorships, one for Indian Histor 
and Antiquities and the other for Maths 


matics.” The former is.to be designated th 


Regius Professorship of Indian Huistory’an 
Antiquities and the second the Harding 
Professorship of Mathematics. The salar 
of each Professor is fixed at Rs. 12,000 
year, and the first incumbent of each cha 
is to hold office for a term of five years. 
There is no doubt that most of the exis 
ing lecturers, etc., are not whole time met 
But that is not a serious objection.’ As tk 
University grows richer (by endowment 
state grants, &c.), it will be able to con 
mand the time and energies of its lecture: 
We have a goo 
University Library too. - 
Nor must we here omit to refer to th 
many post-graduate and research scholarshiy 
to encourage and help students in pursuin 
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higher studies, such as the Premchand Roy- 
ichand Research Studentships, the Maharaja 
of Darbhanga Research Scholarship in 
Medicine, the Jubilee Research’ Prize, the 


Guruprasanna Ghosh Scholarship for 
enabling graduates to pursue scientific 
Zand technical studies in the West, 


the Jubilee Postgraduate Scholarships, the 
Ishan Scholarship, the Maharaja Monindra 
Chandra Nandi Fellowships for Research 
sin Ancient Indian Mathematics and Astro- 
nomy, and the numerous other Scholar- 
aships, Prizes and Medals at the disposal 
Hof the Calcutta University. It has taken 
SCalcutta’ more than half a century to be 
Bable to provide such facilities for advanced 
astudies, facilities which are at the disposal 
of Bengalis (of both East and West Bengal) 
a Beharis, Burmese, Oriyas and Assamese alike. 
'We cannot prophesy how much longer 
Yacca will take to achteve the same results, 
Band provide the same facilities for her 
Salumni. For decades to come they will 
have to do without these advantages. 
Calcuttaisalso partly residential; for the 
A University inspects and controls all hostels 
fand students’ lodgings. Ifit gets more money, 
zit can provide adequate hostel 
smodation for all students who do not reside 
with their guardians,and a sufficient number 
sof officers to supervise them. The Presi- 
dency College and the Scottish Churches 
College, for example, have such hostels ; 
moe “military” students of the Medical 
ollege have sucha hostel. Other Colleges 
ied for such 
It is only a question of money. If 
ymoney could be had professors’ residences 
could be built in close proximity to hostels. 
Such an arrangement exists in some mofus- 


tween teachers and students possible. 

Here we must bear in mind that teaching 
jand residential Universities are of two types, 
ithe Oxford and Cambridge type, and the 
prevailing Continental and American type. 
n Oxford and Cambridge the University is a 
collection of residential colleges situated in 
one town, having their own separate accom-= 
modation forscholars, Im America the Univer- 
sity is generally a magnified College having 
various departments, with residential and 
other arrangements. In Calcutta, therefore, 
we have the nucleus of a teaching and 
residential University of the Oxford and 
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Cambridge type; and from what the 
Viceroy has said wethink Dacca is to be 
provided with a University somewhat after 
this old British pattern. 


A Plea for Calcutta. 


In Calcutta we have already made a 
beginning in all directions. Let us have 
sufficient noney and we can have herea 
full-fledged residential and teaching Uni- 
versity in the course of a few years. The 
same amount of money which the Govern- 
ment proposes to spend at Dacca, will 
certainly produce far more tangible results 
within a briefer period of time than at - 
Dacca. For we have here ‘more than a 
sufficient number of brilliant advanced 
students eager to profit by post-graduate 
studies, we have an assemblage of qualified 
professors in a large number of subjects, we 
have a sufficient number of other scholarly 
men in the different professions to form 
the various Faculties of the Senate, we 
have more than half a dozen first grade 
colleges, besides smaller ones, “we have 
Colleges teaching law, medicine and 
engineering, and we have facilities for 
research and advanced study in well- 
equipped libraries* and chemical, physical, 
and physiological laboratories. Besides 
these, we have astronomical observatories 


‘for the Study of astronomy, a _ botanical 


garden for the study of Botany, a good 
museum for the study of Geology, Minera- 
logy, Palaeontology, Archzeology, Compara- 
tive Anatomy, &c., and a Zoological Garden. 
for the study of -Zoology.. What has Dacca: 
to show against all this that Government 
should leave its work in Calcutta -only 
begun and but partially done, to make an 
altogether new beginning at Dacca? We 
ask this question fora very simple reason. 
If there be two lame men, each of whom 
réquires two crutches to be able to-walk 
and if one of them has already got one, 
surely it is wiser to give him another, before 
proceeding to furnish the second man with 
only one crutch. For, we find that Calcutta 
can become a tolerably good teaching and 
residential University at the expenditure of 
a sum which will just suffice to give the start 
to a skeleton University at Dacca. Calcutta 


* Of these, besides the University Library and the 
different college libraries, we have the Imperial 
Library and the Library of the Asiatic Society. 
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and Dacca are both lame. But- whereas 
Calcutta has got one crutch, Dacca has not 
got any; and Government has, ‘we are 
afraid, got money enough only for one 
stick, Why, then, bestow it on Dacca, 
instead of on Calcutta, which will be able 
to walk with its help? 


Dacca’s Fitness Examined, 


Let us take the official version of East 
Bengal’s capacity. Vhe Hon. Mr. Sharpe, 
the then Director of Public Instruction, 
_ E. B. & Assam, said in reply to an appeal 
for a University at Dacca made by the Hon. 
‘Babu Ananga Mohan Naha, in his speech 
on the. budget for rg1o, in the E. B. & 
Assam Council— ; 

“T sympathise with the Hon. Member, but we have 
to weigh the pros and cons. On the one hand, 
our connection with Calcutta saves us from becoming 
parochial, though that danger lessens rapidly every 
year. In the second place, we have reaped the bene- 
‘fits of the high standard which that University has 
~ set itself in its new regulations. Thirdly, we are 
weak in those elements which would make up any 
faculties other than Arts.” (The Herald, Dacca). 

Has the situation so vastly improved in 
the course of less than two years as to 
. make Dacca fit to have a University now? 

In reply to the demand for a University 
at Dacca made by the Muhammadan Asso- 
ciation, Sitr-Lancelot Hare said in his fare- 
well Durbar: 

‘ “Vou also speak of the desirability of establishing 
aseparate university for this province and vour wish 
will be noted. But the expense of this would be very 
great. I do not think you can expect this very soon.” 

We do not know how in the course of 
less than one year Government feels rich 
enough to establish this very expensive 
institution. We are afraid Lord Hardinge 
has’ been misled by some of his advisers 
who are in love with the reactionary and 
separatist policy pursued by the E. B. & 
Assam Government. We guess that so 
long as these advisers had an_ external 
Partition in the shape of a separate adminis- 
tration with a separate Educational Direc- 
tor and Department they could not make 
up their minds to advocate so expensive, 
premature and unwise a scheme as a sepa- 
rate University. But now that this Parti- 
tion is gone, they may have felt the need 
of it in.another form and given Lord Hard- 
inge the advise that they have done, But 
let us-come to the point again, namely, the 
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enquiry as to whether Dacca is: sufficiently 
advanced to have a University. Writing 
in the first number of the Dacca Review 
recently published under official patronage, 
Mr W. A. J. Archbold, Mm. a., Principal of 
the Government College at Dacca, said :— 

“Money will not make a University. Buildings 
will not make it. It is essentially a society of learned 
men, and unl@ss we secure their presence, it is vain 
to expect any real love of learning, the love of learn- 
ing for its own’ sake, to be created in those who be- 
long to it,” 

Now Government may spend money at 
Dacca,—though we are certain it cannot 
spare enough for the purpose,—it may use 
some of the buildings vacated by the E. B. 
and Assam Government ;* but how will the 
society of learned men spring into existence 
at once? We do not say that Dacca is 
an intellectual Sahara; on the contrary 
Bengalis of East Bengal are known to b 
very intelligent. But an atmosphere of 
culture takes time to grow and a place 
cannot become a centre of attraction for 
learned men all at once. In the mean- 
while Calcutta has already got an atmos- 
phere of culture and an assemblage of 
learned men. Weare therefore sorry that 
the Viceroy has made such a_ palpably 
wrong choice of the place where the great 
experiment of a teaching and resideritial 
university can be successfully made. 


Properly speaking, direct teaching by a 
University is for graduates, the work g 
preparing undergraduates for graduation’ i 
done by affiliated colleges. So let us see 
how many post-graduate students Dacca is 
likely to have. In z911 no student passed 
the M.Sc. exathnination from the Dacca 
College, and no other College in East 
Bengal is affiliated up to that standard; 
only 2 students from only that college in 
East Bengal passed the M.A. (in political 
economy and political philosophy); none 
appeared in English, Mathematics, Philo- 
sophy, History, Sanskrit, Persian, etc.; 
from that college 12 and from Rajshahi 
passed the B.Sc.; and the B.A. degree 
was obtained by £ from the Brajamohan 
Institution, Barisal, 7 from Cotton College, 
Gauhati, 45 from Dacca College, 17 ‘from 


* By the by, why cannot the Government of India 
with similar generosity give away to the Calcutta 
University the big buildings which will be vacant on 
the removal of the capital to Delhi ? ; 


NOTES 


Jagannath College, Dacca, 21 from 
Rajshahi College, and 12 from Cooch- 
Behar College (if it is to be included ‘in 


East Bengal). Thus last year altogether . 


only 122 students graduated in arts ‘and 
science in the whole of East Bengal and 
Assam, of whom 76 belonged to the town of 
Dacca. The number of ‘those who went 
beyond the B.A. or B.Sc., stage was only 2. 
Is this number sufficient’ for a teaching 
University even. to start with? Only 6 
colleges in East Bengal (including Cooch- 
Behar) can turn out graduates.” It: should 
also be remembered that East Bengal has no 
Medical or Engineering College. Twenty- 
five years after its foundation Allahabad 
University is going to have a Medical 
College, and that the outcome mainly of 
_ public generosity. It is premature to think 
-of establishing a separate University in 
East Bengal. 
lished there first, to serve as feeders to 
a teaching university before the latter is 
thought of. To create a university first 
in the hope that feeder colleges will be 
born of themselves later on is to put the 
cart before the horse. Why not. take the 
more natural course of founding more 
colleges first, and improving those already 
existing ? . 


Different Universities Compared: 


~The next point in the Viceroy’s reply 
which calls for comment is his comparison 
of the Calcutta University with the British 
Universities in the matter of the colleges 
and students controlled by them. The 52 
Colleges of our University with 13,375 
students has troubled him. He has men- 
tioned most of the British Universities but 
has omitted to refer to London, which is 
the largest examining body in England and 
which examined 12568 .candidates in’ 1909 
(the figures must be larger now), showing 
that the number of students in different 
stages of preparation for its examinations 
must be much larger. But the comparison 
should not be confined to British Univer- 
sities. In rg06-07, the latest year for-which 
Statistics are available to us, the Berlin 
University had 13,881 students and the Uni- 
versity of Paris 15,789. These numbers must 
be larger now.* It should also ‘be remembered 


* These figures are taken from ‘Minerva Jahrbuch 


der Gelehrten Welt. 1907-1908.”" | Strassburg. 


the -health, morals and 


Let more colleges be estab- - 
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that both at Paris and Berlin the students 
reside in the University town itself; making 
it undesirable and impracticable to divide 
the numbers in these and other large conti- 
nental Universities by multiplying Univer- 
sities. Therefore, the work of supervising 
studies of the 
students, the work of inspecting the institu- 
tions, and the work of examining large 
numbers have to be done by increasing the 


number of officials ‘and by the adoption of 


improved methods. These kinds of work in 
the Calcutta University also can be better 
done than now by increasing the number 
of College Inspectors and Hostel Inspectors 
and improving the methods of examination. 
Regarding the teaching and examining of 
students we shall have more to say later. on. 


Universities and Literacy. 


‘His Excellency says that in the United | 
Kingdom there is one University for about 
2% millions of people, whereas the Calcutta’ 
University is for more than roo millions of 
people. That is true. But His Lordship 
forgets that Universities are for human 
beings who are literate, who can read and 
write, but not for illiterate bipeds, as-the 
majority of human beings in India are. 
In England almost-every body except infants 
of 4or 5 can read and write and every. 
child above that age receives - education. 
large’ number of Universities 
must’ be necessary. In India about 95 per 
cent. of the inhabitants are illiterate. So 
that His Lordship’s comparison can suggest 
only mournful thoughts. We wonder why 
in a country where in every 4 -viNages 
out of 5 there are no schools, and where 
in spite: of that fact officials for the 
most part have. opposed Mr. Gokhale’s 
Elementary Education Bill, many on the 
ground of expense, the chief officer should 
insist s0 much on multiplying  univer- 
sities and directing and _ inspecting 
officials. While making the comparison 
His Lordship also forgot that in England 
both the people and the Government are 
able and willing to spend and do spend 
more on all kinds and- grades of education 
than is the case in India. We should have 


liked very much to have a comparison be- 
tween England and India as regards the 
percentage of pupils at school and college, 
the number of schools per. mille of popula- 
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tion and: the number of fechiicdl Paetitus 
“tions. 
“that in so illiterate’ a country.as India, in a 


¢ountry which .so- urgently requires -the . 


-gevival of-its’ old industries and. the intro- 
Auction of ‘new’ones,:-so much stréss should 
“be laid on the multiplication of ‘universities 
to. teach ’ Arts and“ a trea co ages 
“Science. | oe a ne. : f 


‘Didticuley of exainining large: fitimbers. 


: As-for, the :difficulty of examining ysuch 
rege numbers, if Berlin; Paris,and London 
cancexamine similar:numbers, we,,do not 
“see why.,we should not-be able to do sd. It 
-willisnot be contended ,that the -Berlin, 
Paris:: vand: . Ikondon.- examinations.. and 
" certificates; : diploma and degrees are value- 
less or that they. are not, ‘among the very 
best centres of education in the world. 
Besides; 1f the. ‘number of examinees must 
‘ be reduced, why not .créate a university for 
the. new Province of Peng netapan pus 
Orissa:?:.Behar cries aloud forit.: Behar 
‘and: her mates have 'idifferent isdeasess 
from) Bengal. ‘Her own Government will 
be *better- able to. spend money. to foster 
-the growth of one university than the Bengal 
Government,.to foster the. growth of two, 
particularly-as. in the‘new Province there 
18 “abundant:-undeveloped mineral wealth 
and! vast unoccupied ‘tracts of land. The 
‘new Province can also furnish far healthier 
areas, remote from the crowded and vicious 
‘city -centres, than East Bengal. We have 
also said before that the main direct work 
of teaching of a teaching- university, apart 
from the teaching work done by its affiliat- 
ed colleges, , relates to post-graduate work. 
‘Now in East Bengal and Assam.six colleges 
éan turn out graduates 5 in Behar, Chota- 
nagpur and Orissa also -six colleges can 
turn’ out gruduates. Under the circums- 
tances, itis no’ wonder that the majority ‘of 
educated Bengalis canriot be blamed for 
“not being convinced that the proposed edu- 
cational: bifurcation in Bengal rests. solely 
on educational grounds, 

It has been urged by an sdivesste of the 
Dacéa: scheme that -in examining large 
fiurnbers, many examiners having to be 


appointed _ for the same subject, -a 
anita standard cannot be ‘observéd, 
This .- 


S, mathematically speaking, true: 
ee k : 





‘It shas seemed to us very stgnificant . 


‘papers, 


of fatiguing ‘examining work? 
this question from our own-personal practi- 


“have: 3000 matriculation candidates. 
this number, for every question paper, five 
examiners may be necessary.. 
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this connection. Does not the standard of the 
same’ examiner vary from day to day, after 
examining a batch of good answer-papers, 
alter “examining. a batch of bad answer- 
in.the morning when the mind is 
fresh, and in.the evening after 8 or g hours 
We put 


cal experience as University examiner. Up 
to what numbercana University examine 


‘students with uniformity? We -ask this 


advoéate., this question, because according 
to his estimate, the Dacca University would 
For 


Is it practi- 
cable for 5 men to examine according to the 


-same standard? If so, to what extent is this 


uniformity destroyed by employing 12 or 15 
instead of 5? We think the logically ideal 
number of candidates should be such as one 
man can examine, and that is, say, 600. -In 


that case as Calcutta will this year have gooo 
‘matriculation candidates, there ought to be 


15 Universities for the area under its juris- 
diction and for the 3000 Kast Bengal candi- 
dates there ought to be 5 Universities. We 
have - practical . knowledge of another 
University, examining a far -smaller 
number of candidates than Calcutta, 
whose examinations are. conducted less 
carefully than here; and we know that 
at present the Calcutta examinations are 
conducted far more satisfactorily than when 
the candidates numbered 25 per cent. of 
what they do now. This friend of Dacca 
has also said that the Calcutta matricula- 
tion examination is a game of chance, that 
of two students of equal merit, one fails 
and one passes, because of their answers being 
examined by different examiners. Now, 
this is a mere assertion. The writer ought 
to have cited at least several hundred such 
cases attested by headmasters of schools. 
In the absence. of such’ specific instances 
not the slightest value can attach to his 
opinion, In concluding our comments on 
this point, we would draw the writer’s 
attention to the two papers of Professor 
F. Y. Edgeworth on “The Statistics of Ex- 
aminations” and the “Element of Chance in 
Competitive Examinations’, in the Journal 
of the -Royal Statistical Society, 1888 and 
18go. Merit cannot be estimated with 
mathematical accuracy ‘even by one and 


the same examiner. The Professor’s “in- 
vestigations show clearly. that -with candi- 
dates near the border-line of failure, which 
must necessarily be fixed at a given point 
(subject to certain allowances, ‘where more 
than one subject is considered), the ele- 
ment of chance ‘necessarily enters largely 
into the question of pass and failure. The 
fact may be stated in this way :— the gene- 
ral efficiency of the test being granted, it 
is true to say that the large majority of 
those who pass an examination will be 
superior in efficiency to those who fail ;. but 
a few of those who fail may. be superior to 
a few of those who pass. These errors are 
not peculiar to the examination system, they 
are inherent in all human judgments. . It is 
necessary to allow for'them in‘considering 
the failure of-an individual candidate as 
an index of inefficiency.” 


Teaching Large Classes. 


Tt has been also said that it is not 
possible to teach a class of 150 or more 
students: with efficiency, paying attention 
to the individual defects and needs of each 
student. .This is true. But here ‘also in 
seeking :a remedy we must keep in view 
‘circumstances and-not run after.an abstract 
ideal:-:4All- educationists agree that. if 
attention is! te be paid to each student, a 
class of 20 or 25 is. all that. can be placed 
~ander one instructor. ‘So that 
colleges, we should, for each class or section 


of a class containing 150-students, have 6. 


classes or sections and 6 times as many ins- 
tructors as at present. Or to put. it in 


another way, for each big college that we 


have in Calcutta we should have, say, six 
colleges. In point of wealth, Governnient, 
Missionary Societies, and the managers of 


private Colleges, come one after another. 
So, if ideal education is to be given, let. 


there be six Presidency Colleges, in Cal- 
cutta, or six times as many Professors in 
the Presidency College as there are at pre- 
sent. Some of these six may be located in 
Dacca. Let the Scottish Churches College 
be similarly multiplied or expanded. . Then 
a sermon may be read to the private 
‘colleges. Good or not ideally good, people 
must have education. In the absence of a 
sufficient number of State or State-aided 
Colleges charging moderate: fees (this is. im- 
portant ina poor country), there must be 


in our 
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private colleges. These eolledes can | be 
maintained with income. from endowments: 
and fee-income.. But -no- private: college 
in Calcutta has any endowment, --Theres 
fore, if they. are-to exist, —and,; their existence 
is necessary. for the intellectual’ welfare 
and growth of the nation;+thete must bea 
large fee-income derived: from a large: nunit 
ber of students. If in course of time “public 
munificence be. directed. to -our,, colleges, 
they may be able to take less. students, or, 
employing more. Professors, to: divide the1x: 
classes into more and smalJer-sections. Till 
then ‘we must put. up with, the: evrl.of un+ 
wieldy classes. But suppose -we’ ‘are :pre- 
pared: to.ride the, hobby: of ideally: smalb 
classes to-death, haw, is the establishment, 
of a teaching. University: at Dacca going 
to solve. the’ problem’: of, unwieldy: classes 
in Calcutta ? Inthe half.a dozen or: So:.big- 
ger .Caleutta:-icollegés. there are, at: least. 
5000 students. It has not yet. been ascere 
tained how many_of these _belong-te :Dacea 
and. how many to East. Bengal,-in general. 
But suppose at a‘low computation :we:take 
1500 to :be ‘their number. Two things 
have to be done to draft .these-::mat; 
to Dacca _One.is, to provide a suffi- 
cient number of ‘colleges: ‘and -classes." for 
them at Dacca, and the other is: to.indulce 
or compel them:to::join-them.: We. mast: 
have ideal’ classés; mihd. .Taking™ each: 
college to. consist: of. stx‘ classes from. the 
Intermediate.to the M-A.. or M.Sc.; stand- 
ard, and each class to.contain 25, wé must 
have 10 colleges of 150 students-each,:or 
5 colleges of:300 students each ;—~you can- 
not have more without lowering the ideal 
to a. dangerous extent. Is the Government: 


.going.to establish 10 or 5 such colleges?’ 


If not-the Government,.who else? or, if all’ 
these students.are to be .in one University . 
College, there should be for each .of six 
classes _of 250 students (on an average) ten 
instructor§ in -each subject,: each of them 
taking a sub-class of 25 students. The Viceroy 
has said that the Dacca University will not 
be inferior to Calcutta. If so; we hope a 
sufficient number of professors will be 


‘ appointed to teach all the subjects which 


are taught m Calcutta colleges: If you 
say that all students need not go to Dacca, . 
some may join the Mofussil Colleges in E: 
B. and Assam; then what, becomes. the 


be meaning of a “téaching university At. Daeca 2. 


And ‘if the congestion - -of ‘students -in 
Calcutta is: to be relieved by ‘sending‘some 
of them to small towns-in E. B. and Assam, 
why not try the method of establishing (and 
-encouraging - ‘the . establishment. of} more 
colleges in the Mofussil both in West and 
East Bengal? Why speak of a_ teaching 
“University at Dacea for achieving this 
object ? 
But suppose a _ sufficient number 
colleges is established in Dacca. Students 
must be induced to go there. Every East 
Bengal student has not his home in Dacca; 
the homes of many.are nearer to Calcutta 
than to Dacca. They will prefer to be in 
-Calcutta, until the reputation of Dacca 
rivals or surpasses that of Calcutta, a result 
‘Which it will take decades and a mint of 
_money to achieve. .So the problem of over- 
_crowding in Calcutta colleges does not 
lend itself to easy and speedy solution. It 
may, however, be ruled that no East 
‘Bengal ‘student will be eligible for Govern- 
ment service or for practising as a lawyer. 
-in East Bengal Courts, unless he studies in 
Fast Bengal. But:that would be the Parti- 
tion in a worse form. 


Inspecting many and distant Colleges. 


We come nowito the’ question of ade- 
quate college inspection. The difficulty is 
not insurmountable. [he University has 


only to be placed ina pecuniary position. | 


to appoint more college Inspectors than the 
one it has at present. If distance is any 
difficulty, surely the colleges situated out- 
side Bengal should first be separated and 
formed’ into a_ different University or 
Universities. All places in Bengal are with- 
in manageable distance. Burma, Behar, 
Chota Nagpur and Orissa may have one or 
two Universities, if a new University be 
our greatest educational need. The multi- 
plication of Universities in Bengal itself 
ought properly to come next for considera- 
tion and not first. 


The proposed University and an 
Internal Partition. 


The Viceroy said in the course of his 
reply to the Deputation :— 


I connot understand how anybody can pretend that 
the constitution of one, or even two or more Univer- 
sities in a ‘Single province can possibly lead to an in- 
ternal partition or division any more than the extn 
wl J Imivarcities In omoast. 


of: 


_ type, if, 
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or the contemplated Hindu and Mahomedan Univer- 
sities, which many of you support, lead to. partition or 
division, There is no compulsion upon ‘parents to 
send their children to any particular college in any 
particular jurisdiction. 
bouring Universities are. clearly susceptible of ad- 
ministrative adjustment. 

Lord Hardinge’s language seems to us 
opén to criticism in one respect. “He says, 
“I cannot understand how any body can 
pretend,” &c. We do not. pretend, we 
believe. Discussion cannot proceed with 
due dignity,-if both parties to it do not 
respect the sincerity of each other’s con- 
victions. Or, perhaps it may be that 
officials can call in question the sincerity 
or good motives of non-officials, though its 
opposite is not to be thought of. But let 
us come to the point. 

We beg to remind Lord - Hardinge that 
he forgets that his proposal has two parts, 
(1) the establishment of a University at 
Dacca, and (2) the appointment of a special 
educational officer for East Bengal. We 
ha've shown in a previous note how the two 
parts of the proposal when carried out may 
lead to an internal partition of Bengal. 
But unfortunately as the Viceroy has not 
explained what his teaching University is 
going to be like, or what the position and. 
functions of the special officer are going to 
be, it is difficult to criticise him. If the 
University be a teaching University, pure 
and simple, of the Continental or American 
that is to say, it be a sort of 
magnified college having many Arts and 
Science Departments, situated in the same 
town, if it have no other colleges in or 
outside Dacca affiliated to it, if-it do not 
conduct examinations (as Calcutta does) 
for the students of these affiliated colleges 
also, if the present East Bengal Colleges 
be allowed to remain affiliated to Calcutta ; 
if, again, the special officer be subordinate 
in every respect to the Director of Public 
Instruction, Bengal, if he have no separate 
Text-book Committee for East Bengal, 
if the courses of study and other details of 
examination to be conducted in East Bengal 
be settled by the Bengal Director: then there 
will not be any internal partition. But, if 
the new University be a mixed teaching. 
and examining body,. with affiliated 
colleges in East Bengal and Assam in and- 
outside Dacca whose. students are to’ be 


of the laree towns of Eurone, examined by it, if. the special officer to be 
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epornte? be independent ‘of the Bengal 
irector, free to pursue any policy he. likes, 
f -he have a separate Text-book Committee 
nder him different from that in Calcutta, 


and of courses and examinations for East 


n-internal partition. If thére be no such 
f having been unduly sceptical and pes- 
imistic. -But we are bound to publish our 
pprehensions, though it be said ae we 
re pretending. 


We have already shown the difference 
etween the circumstances of Bengal and 
hose of places in Europe. 
unobjectionable in Europe, may not be 
o here. As to the Hindu and Muham- 
adan Universities, 
ous regarding their probable consequences. 
any have expressed the opinion that 
hey are likely to widen the breach between’ 
indus and Musalmans. Moreover, they 


risdiction, and they are not to have any 
olleges affiliated to them situated outside 
e towns where they are to be located. 
s to there being no compulsion upon 
arents to send their children to any parti- 


st Bengal students have been repeatedly 
\d’ when seeking admission to some 
overninent and Missionary Colleges in 
alcutta, to go to Dacca. There are many 
estrictions which are non-existent in theory, 
ut which are very realin fact. In theory, 
rinstance, Indians are not debarred from 
ny high civil office in India. But asa 
yatter of fact, what proportion of high 
ffices do they fill? But as we have already 
welt ina previous note on the subject of 
sstrictions as to admission, we need not 
bpeat our remarks here. 


~~ 4A Compliment to Bengal.” 
The Viceroy says, 
it is a striking compliment to the intelligence and 
lucational progress of Bengal that the Government 
India should have proposed to create in Bengal 


e first teaching and residential University of its kind . 
India. 


We need not say that we. fully appreciate 
is compliment. But as a- 
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f he have the right to prescribe a different: 
engal; then there?is every likelihood of 


yartition, we shall gladly bear the blame. 


‘Therefore ‘what: 


opinion is not unani- *~ 


re not to have any territorial basis or’ 


ular college in any particular jurisdiction,’ 
ord Hardinge perhaps does not know that’ 


statesman’s 
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be self-consistent, we can not but ask 
wonderingly whether the remarks, contain=— , 
ed in Lord Hardinge’s Despatch on the, 

Delhi announcements,-on the undesirable, 
influence of Calcutta and Bengal,——an in- 
fluence which, among other causes, neces- 
sitated the removal ‘of the capital to Delhi,. 
—were also meant to be a compliment to. 
Bengal. We cannot but also ask. ourselves © 
why, if the Viceroy has so great an admira- ” 
tion for our intelligence and progressiveness,, _ 
he did not give Bengal an opportunity to — 
discuss his proposals. But we forget, a 
compliment, like a gift horse, must not be ~ 
looked in the mouth. 


The Allahabad University. 


His Excellency says :— 

During the 5 years preceding the constitution of the 
Allahabad University, the number of students increas- 
ed by 37 percent.; in the five years following that - 


event it increased by 172 per cent., in the territories 
within its jurisdiction. , 


We beg-here to offer three ioe: 
(1) The Allahabad University had and has © 
its affiliated colleges situated mostly in the 


‘U. P., a region undera different Govern-. 


ment from that of Bengal, where the -seat 
of the Calcutta University is. Hence 
the full resources of the U. P. Government 
could be used to, develop. collegiate 
education under the ‘Allahabad University 
after its creation, with .the result noted. in 
the Viceroy’s speech. But the proposed 
Dacca University being situated in the same 
administrative area as the Calcutta Univer- 
sity, cannot and ought not to, engross’ all, 
the attention and resources of the Bengal 
Government. Wedo not know whether it 
is in contemplation to starve Calcutta in 
order to feed fat Dacca. If a new Univer- 
sity be created -in Behar, it may have a’ 
monopoly of the fostering care of a separate 
administration as the Allahabad University 
had on its creation. The results would in 
that case be very striking. Why not, there- 
fore, give a chance to Behar, for which 
she is crying aloud ? Why ee orORP 
ments upon us against our will? (2) As 
we are not in possession of the figures deal- 
ing with educational progress in other parts 
of the country during the period represented 
by the first five " years of ‘the Allahabad 


University, we cannot say, from a compara-' 
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progress, has been phenomenal or of the 
same kind as elsewhere but only somewhat 
greater in degree. (3) A ccertain amount of 
increase may-give a very high percentage in 
the ‘case. of a small original figure; but 
a much higher amount of increase on a 
large original figure yields a lower percent- 
age of increase. For instance, if there be 
an increase from 500 to rooo, the percent- 


age of increase is 100; butif there be an. 


increase from 2000 ta 3000, the percentage’ 
_is only 50: though in the former’ case the 
_actualincrease was by §00 and in the latter 
by zooo. Hence in the absence of the 
actual numbers of the students of the 
Allahabad University at different periods, 
we are unable to appraise the real value of 
the increase. 


Surroundings of Student. Life. 


What the Viceroy says under this head ts 
a piece of implied reasoning which for its 
want of cogency would be hard io beat. Let us 
first take for granted that what Dr. Garfield 


Williams, Dr. Indu Madhub Mallick, Dr.. 


Ashutosh Mukherji and the Viceroy say 


regarding the surroundings of Calcutta life’ 


are true not only as facts, but as'regards the 
comparison with the. condition of the 
general population which they suggest; 
and ‘then let us consider the remedies. 

(x) There ts practically no University social 
life in Calcutta. Therefore have a teaching 
university, not in Calcutta, mind, but in 


Dacca. Or, in other words, as Ram; is ull, 
therefore provide medical treatment for 
Hari. 


(2) The places where the Calcutta students 
live huddled together are most hurtful to their 
constitutions, &e. Therefore, let there be a 
good residential university’ with healthy 
commodious hostels, not, mind, in Calcutta, 
but in Dacca; or, in ve words, as Ram’s 
house is overcrowded, dingy, ill-ventilated, 
. &c., let a palace be built for Hari. 

Some will say that as a new University 
at Dacca will relieve the congestion in 
Calcutta, the housing of Calcutta students 
must needs in that case naturally under- 
go improvement. .We challenge both 
parts of this conclusion. The conges- 
tion in Calcutta will not be relieved 
by simply having a new university centre 


in Dacca. Unless more good colleges with 
Dest eS Serta een ae ee Shaul ie oe 
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continue. to flock to Calcutta as now.’ An 
if such colleges with hostels be-establishe 
the congestion will be relieved without th 
proposed bifurcation of university educa- 
tion. But the proposal is not to have mor 
colleges with hostels, but a new ° university 
centre. It has indeed been said by a suppor 
ter of the Dacca scheme that even ‘goo 
Colleges are not resorted’ to by ‘student 
unless: they be situated in a University town, 
But. please show us any good’ Moftussi 
College which does not possess its full quota 
of students. All good Moffussil College 
in Bengal are now full. But suppose thi 
advocate’s contention is true; it may stil 
be asked how many coves are going t 
be built in- Dacca itself ? However, if som 
students do go to: Dacca and ‘other Ea 
Bengal .ttowns, that will not improve .the 
lodgings of Calcutta students. For here, i 
these houses are- bad or overcrowded, iti 
not for the lack of good houses in sufficien 
numbers. It is due to other Praha whic 


only mean -that he number. of students 
lodgings willbe less, not that the remainin 
ones wlll. become suddenly ‘model dwell 
ing houses. - If Calcutta students were lik 
a joint family living 3 in one house, then n 
doubt, the migration of some member 
would relieve overcrowding. ‘But as tf 
is not the case, the proposed remedy isn 
remedy for Calcutta. he 

(3). ln Calcutta the arrangements fo: 
superintendence of students’ residences are o 
a rudimentary character, the lack of intimat 
association between teachers and students 1 
generally the rule, and the surroundings ‘o 
student life are calculated in man'y-casest 
effect the complete ruin. of the students, no 
merely from the moral and the physical, bw 
also from the intellectual statid-point. Yhere 
fore let there be, as a remedy, a teachin 
and residential university, not, mind, { 
Calcutta, but in Dacca. Or, in other one 
as Ram is seriously ill, let Hari be placed 
under competent medical treatment at-once. 
Gentle reader, we are not joking. We write 
as we do because in our denseness’ anc 
muddle-headedness we are unable to under. 
stand how the establishment of a residentia 
university at Dacca is going to improve 
residence: 




























n Calcutta, is going to create intimate 
ssociation between teachers .and students 
n Calcutta, is going to improve the physi- 
al, moral, and -intellectual environments 
Pocudent fea in Calcutta. 


~-Are the students worse off than the. 
general population? 


‘In reading the description of the houses 
in which students live, we should bear in 
mind that these houses are not in the least 
1ore insanitary or more_over-crowded than 
those in which people in Calcutta of the 
same class to which the students belong 
live ; on the contrary, in the case of a very 
large | proportion (perhaps a majority) of 
students coming from the mofussil, their 
Calcutta lodgings. are better than their 
paternal houses in the country. We- say 
this from personal experience both as 
student’ and professor in Calcutta. We 
have no fear that anybody will be able to 
contradict this statement of ours.. In fact 
our students cannot afford to live 
houses, or in fewer numbers per house; 
their condition in this respect can.improve 


mical position of their parents and guardi- 


fans, or if either Grvernment, or. ‘some 
munificent friends of education, build 
hostels in sufficient numbers and charge 


from them, only nominal rents. The want 
. Suitable hostels can be removed in the 
course of a few’ years, if the sum of Rs 
9,00,000 placed last year at the disposal of 
the Government of Bengal towards the 
provision of Collegiate hostels, be made an 
annual grant by the India Government with 
such increment as may be necessary. The 
India Government offices in Calcutta which 
would be vacated may be utilised in this 
direction, just as similarly vacated offices 
in Dacca are proposed to be. made over to 
the Dacca University. 

' As for improved and, adequate superin- 
tendence, this also depends on improvement 
in the pecuniary position of the University 
and the Colleges, which Government can 
bring about. 

Regarding the moral danger to which 
the students are exposed we find that though 
students cannot attend the Congress. or 
political conferences, they are free, even 
when living in College hostels, to attend 
theatres where prostitutes are actresses ; ; that 
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_gotten that, 
“Calcutta has its degrading features, 


in better 


only with the improvement in. the econo-. 
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European officials and their .wives, whose 
examples students imitate, do.not hesitate to 
attend nautches ‘and other entertainments. 
by public women; that many-streets along 


which students have to walk in going to’ 


arid returning from their colleges, are in- 


fested by public women, whom the Govern- 


ment have not made any strenuous endea- 
vour to remove elsewhere; that, unlike 
Japan and other advanced .countries, India 
has no law to prevent juvenile smoking 


and drinking, &c. We hope as’ the Viceroy ° 
is sincerely desirous of improving the morals 


of students, he will havehis attention drawn 
to these matters. Mere profession of anxiety 
for students’ morals cannnot bring about 
good ‘results. 

In -this. connection, it should not be for- 
though like many big cities, 
the 
opportunitres which young men enjoy here 
of coming under elevating influences are 
nowhere else surpassed in India. 


Dacca is not a more sanitary town than 


Calcutta. So that could not have been a 


reason. for choosing it for making an ex- 


periment in the direction of teaching and 
residential Universities. As to 
condition, we personally know nothing. 
But this we know that Prof. Russell once 
reported to the University that he found at 
Dacca some students living in a house ‘in 
a part of which prostitutes also were ‘living: 


Calcutta is bad enough, but we think there. 


is nothing in Calcutta to parallel this item 
in the surroundin gs of student life in 
Dacca. | 


Educational Progress in East Bengal, 
as a Reason. 


The Viceroy says that since 1906 E. B, 
and Assam has made great progress in edu- 
cation, and his new proposals are meant to 
continue the same rate of progress. With 


this ‘desire ‘for progress we heartily sym- 


pathise. But we are not convinced that 
the achievements of the E. B. and Assam 


Government have been in any way excep-. 
tionally’ striking. Let us consider some - 


educational statistics, taken from The 
Gazette of India, February 17,1912. In 
Bengal from rgo6-07 to rg10-11 scholars in 
Arts Colleges increased by 3128; during the 
same period the ‘corresponding increase in 
E, B. and Assam was 1221. Asa teaching 


its moral 


acpeee 
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university has to do with collegiate educa- 


tion, this comparison does not prove that 


East Bengal is fitter: fora teaching univer- 
sity’ than West Bengal. In Bengal during 
the same period the percentage of male 


_ scholars in public institutions to male popula- 


tion of school going age increased from 26°'8 
to 31's, the corresponding figures for E. B. and 
Assam being 29°6:and 30°3; showing that 
progress has been both lower and slower in 
the latter than in the former. In high schools 
_ Bengal shows an increase: of 14517 and 
E. B. and Assam 17212 scholars. In female 
primary education E. B. and Assam has 
made more striking progress than Bengal, 
but for keeping up.this progress’neither a 
teaching university nor a special educational 
officer for East Bengalis required. Taking 
both male and. fémale scholars inall kinds 
-of institutions of all grades, the increase 
has been tn Bengal 249,201, and in E, B. 
and Assam 168,614. — In Bengal primary 
schools have increased by 1475, in E. B. and 
‘Assam they have decreased by 239. 

Coming to expenditure we find that from 
1906-07 to Igrto-11 the increase in total 
expenditure on educaton from public funds 
has been in Bengal Rs. 1,458,000, and in 
E. B. and Assam Rs. 1,077,000. If we 
confine ourselves simply to provincial reve- 
nues, the increase in Bengal has been Ks. 
1,349,000, and in E.B. and Assam Rs. 
_ go2z,000. If we include all sources, public 
and private, the increase in Bengal has 
been Ks. 4,408,000, and in E. B. and Assam 
Rs. 2,181,000, PB eeeraine private colleges, 
the Viceroy said: 

I need only point out that when the n new province 
was formed not a single private college was in receipt 
of Government atid, while Gevernment was spending 
less than 1% lakhs in aiding private institutions. In 
_ 1gi0 there were four aided colleges, and Government 

spent over 32 lakhs in aiding private institutions. 

It should be borne in mind that during 
the period referred to, the Government of 
India has, through provincial Governments, 
helped all needy private colleges in all 
provinces,. to enable them to fulfil the 
requirements of the new universities Act, 
and that the enforcement of the New 
University Regulations almost synchronised 
with the formation of “ the new province.” 
If “the new province 


aiding private colleges,—of which we are not 
sure, that is because some institutions had 






” has spent more in’ 
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was necessary as a _ preliminary tc 
bestow . on them :a compensating 
advantage. For instance, we learn fror 


the Resolution on the General Report. or 
Public Instruction for the year Ig1o-11, ir 
E. B. and Assam, that a capital grant. o! 
one lakl of rupees and a recurring grant ©: 
Rs. 1,200 a month were given to Braja 
Mohan Institution, Aswini Babu’s College 
at Barisal. 

We wish to be’ fair to the E. B. and 
Assam Government, but at the same time 
we must not be unfair to the Bengal 
Government. From the figures we have 
given above (which we hope are more 
comprehensive than those supplied by the 
Viceroy), it is clear that the Bengal Govern- 
ment, to put the casein a mild from, has 
not been less attentive to education than 
the E. B. and Assam Government. What 
ground is there then for the apprehension that 
the Bengal Government will neglect educa- 
tion in the Dacca, Rajshahi and Chittagong 
Divisions unless a University be founded 
at Dacea, and a special educational officer 
there keeps watch in that town? We must 
bear particularly in mind that from April’ 
next the ruler of Bengal will rule over the 
five divisions of Burdwan, Presidency, 
Rajshahi, Dacca and Chittagong, whereas 
up till now he was responsible for the. 
seven Divisions of  Bhagalpur, 


Patna, 
 Tirhut, Chota Nagpur, Orissa, Burdwan ar 


Presidency. If the Bengal Dhtrector of 
Education could manage seven divisions 
not less creditably than his FE. B. brother, 
why should he fail to doso with only aa 
divisions? 

Therefore, the apprehension that selety 
educational bifurcation be carried out 
education will suffer in East Bengal, ap- 
pears to us absurd and entirely groundless. 


The Case of the Musalmans. 


Musalmans form two-thirds of the popu- 
lation of East Bengal. If the province does. 
not suffer educationally, Musalmans also 
will not suffer. Still as it is said that they 


-expressed their alarm to the Viceroy, let us 


examine their case briefly.’ The total male 
Musalman population in “the new province” 
is 1,02,51,228. Out of this large number 
only 287 (in r1gto-1r) were in College. 
The total Hindu male population ts. 
62,75) 527. Out of this Nun 2131 were 
nr). Let thinking 
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Muhammadans judge whether under the 
circumstances a teaching . University at 
Dacca canbe meant particularly for their 
benefit; Of the Musalman male population 
of the three East Bengal Divisions, 7. out 8, 


‘roughly -speaking, are absolutely illiterate. 


To believe that a teaching University is 
the most urgent -educational need of such 
a population.requires more creduility than 
we possess, Schools, particularly primary 
schools, are more necessary for them than 
anything else. 


































University or Schools, which more 
Urgently needed? 


We take the following passages from 

the East Bengal and Assam Government 
Resolution on Public Instruction for the 
year 1910-1911, published on Feb, 
IQI2:— 
The Director- again comments on the deplorable 
condition of high and middle English schools. No 
marked general improvement will be possible until 
funds can be: made available for the: iritroduction of 
the approved comprehensive: echemie for the reform ‘of 
secondary education. ss -:, , 


No comments are needed on rahe sbave, 


The year 1909-16 showed a decline in'the number 
F boys in primary schools in markéd ‘contrast to the 
large rise of previous years» The decline has been 
arrested, the figures for 1g10*1I showing: a net in- 
crease of 3,200. This rise is however véry-small and 
it leaves the total figure below-that, recorded in 1908- 
OOsathe reports of the Inspectors show that the main 
uses of decline were rightly Stated in the resdlution 
sn ithe Report for 1909-10, v7z.; the previous inclu- 

ion’ in the roll of ephemeral schools with no substan- 
tial claim to be classed as public institutions and the 
ithdrawal of aid from a certain-number of schools 


f better institutions......no school should: be closed 
ithout adequate consideration. It must. always be 
emembered- that even rudimentary and’ imperfect 
ucation is better than none at all; and, while the im- 
rovement of schools and the. removal of children: from 
ad schools to good are most: desirable: objects, care 
must’ be taken not to leave children wholly without 
1eans of obtaining elemeritary instruction. ‘Boards are 
ften in a difficult position’ since the funds at their dis- 
osal do not suffice for the support even of. the better 
chools and the-more widely they distribute théir aid the 
‘ore inadequate their funds become to . sécure’ decent 
eaching in any of the schools under their control. All 
ndications tend to show that primary education would 
pread much. more rapidly if funds could be spared 
o aid more schools and to aid all schools more ade- 
uately. 


In the light of these extracts the question 
which forms the heading of this note can 
be easily answered. To strengthen,our. saan 
we may add thatin West Bengal. 2... 1 


1A,. 


ith a view to-concentrate funds on the improvenient - 


(1) these 
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the two divisions of Burdwan and Presi- 
dency, there are 294 High Schools ; where- 
asin East Bengal,.z.e., in the three divisions 
of Dae Rajshahi and Chittagong, there 
are-only 179.Schools. ‘This also shows that: 
in that part of the country .schools- are 
meeced more’ than anyenine else. 


Details not yet. settled. 


| The questions of the scope of the Dacca University 
and ‘of the position of the special educational officer 
are ‘among the many which will be left over for 


.the new Governor of Bengal to consider‘aiid advice,... 


So said the Viceroy to the. Deputation. 
The supporters of the scheme have been 
therefore’ too much in a hurry in their 
felicitations, as nobody yet knows what 
shape the whole scheme will take.- 

It would have been well if nothing at all 
had been decided without previously con- 
sulting the autonomous Governor of Bengal 
and thé public he would. have to deal with. 
Let us hope, however, that Lord Carmichael 
will do -his part of the. work: -in right 
liberal and democratic fashion, by allow- 
ing the public opportunities to have’ their 
say on the subject. before sending up his 
recommendations to the ' Government of 


+ 


India. . 
Personal. or Political: Interests.” 

- In conclision the Viceroy‘said : 

Tam hopeful that the large issues of educational 
policy on which the future of India so greatly depends 
will be viewed with a wide. out- look and apart rom 
personal or political interests. 

‘We submit that educational and political 
interests are interdependent, particularly 
in.a dependent country, like India, and that 
political interests are not in’ the least neg- 
higible or unworthy of being safeguarded. 
Personal interests. should certainly not 
warp ‘our judgement in. the discussion of 
public affairs.’ In’ the . present instance, 
however, . the. . mention of personal 
interests: was uncalled for. -For at 
present thére is not .and cannot be: any. 
proprietory college, -all college incomes 
going to the maintenance‘and. improvement 
of:the college: If it be said that the oppo- 
sition has been raised in the: interests of 
the Calcutta Colleges, our reply would be: 
interests are not personal but 
public interests ; (2) the Calcutta Colleges 
will not suffer owing to the new proposals, 
for vears to come... because it will take 
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tinie to give full effect to the entire scheme 
of bifurcation; and in 
collegiate education may so advance in 
West , Bengal itself as to fill Calcutta 


_ Colleges completely! with West Bengal 
_ Students alone; and (3) men who are directly 
_concerned in the, fate of Calcutta Colleges 


form an infinitesimally small proportion 


of those who are actively opposing Lord 
Hardinge’s scheme of educational bifurca- 


tion. 
‘Lameness of Calcutta. 


_ In a previous note we have spoken of the 
lameness of the Calcutta University and 
urged that it requires all the help that the 
Government can give to make it efficient 
and useful to both East and West Bengal, 
as well as Behar and other provinces under 
its jurisdicton, Perhaps we should briefly 
indicate in what respects it is inadequately 
equipped.. Very few colleges can teach 
science up to the B, Sc. Standard, and that 
mostly in physics and chemistry, other 


.sciences being neglected. The education 


d 


_of its own where students can work. 


of the vast majority of Science students 


stops with the B. Sc. degree, because it is 


only the Presidency and Dacca Colleges 


that prepare students for the M. Sc. degree, 
in Chemistry and Physics. Moreover, even 
these colleges can accommodate such a 
small number that the majority of B. Sc.’s 
find themselves utterly at sea, as the follow- 
ing figures will show. In rg1r, there were 
234 candidates for the B. Sc., examination, 
of whom 139 were successfull; but there 
were only 35 candidates for the M. Sc. 
examination of whom 21 were successful. 
The Calcutta University has no.-laboratory 
The 
Government should help the University to 
build and equip laboratories where at least 


roo students can work and prepare them- 


selves for the M. Sc. Examination, anda 
smaller number can carry on research after 


obtaining that degree. 


Very few colleges are affiliated up to the 


'M. A. Standard, and the affiliattons where 


. they- exist are ina very few subjects. Such 


_1s, alSo the case with the ps. a. Honours 


Courses. Adequate provision should be 


made .by the University for teaching in all 
these. subjects and-courses. 


the In the Univer- 
sity Calendar, syllabuses and courses are 
laid down in manv subtects for various 


‘the meanwhile - 


accomplished fact. 
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“examinations; but one séarches in vain in 
_its pages for -any adequate provision for the 


teaching of many of them, -either by the 
University, or even by -the leading colleges. 


We need not enter into details. ‘ 


The higher education of women 1s sadly 
neglected. There ts not a single college 
for women. adequately equipped for. teach- 
ing science, or even the arts subjects. 

‘There is only one Medical College, which 
every year has to refuse admission to scores 
of students. , 

There is only one Engineering College, 
and even this it is proposed now to abolish ! 

Of the need of hostels, &c., we have 
spoken already. 

The Government should not leave its duty 
to the Calcutta University undone, in its 
hurry to start a fresh experiment elsewhere. 


The Chinese Republic. «— a 


The great Chinese Republic is now.an 
The ex-Emperor is, a 
mere baby. The Manchu Princes and Prin- 
cesses- who acted for him and in his name 
have shown an excellent spirit of ‘acquies- 
cence in the inevitable; and thus, con- 
sidering the greatness of the results achiev- 
ed, there. has been comparatively ’ little 
bloodshed. Yuan-Shi-Kai, the greatest states: 
man and general on the Imperialist side 
has been chosen the first President.. .Dr 
Sun-Yat-Sen, the leader of the Revolutiorg 
aries, showed his selflessness by resigning 
the office and authority which he held pro 
visionally. One passage in the Imperial 
Edict accepting the Republic is -beyonc 
parallel. It runs :— m 

It is evident that the majority of people are i 
favour of the Republic and from the preference of thi 
people’s hearts and will is heaven discernible. Hov 
could we oppose the desires of the millions for th 
glory of one family ! 

The high aims which animate the Re 
publicans will be evident from the following 
passage in the manifesto issued by Dr. Sun: 
Yat-Sen on January 5 :-— 

‘We shall strive to elevate the people; to. secur 
peace; and to legislate for prosperity. Manchus wh 
abide peacefully in the limits of our jurisdiction will b 
accorded equality and given protection. We will re 
model thé laws; revise the civil, criminal, commercia’ 
and mining codes; reform the finances; and abolis 
restrictions on trade and commerce, [It is our earnes 
hope that those foreign nations who have been stead 


fast in their sympathy will bind more firmly the bond 


nf fetanAachin hatwann iu) wll Kaar in natians 
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with us the period of trial confronting us and our re- 
construction work, and will aid the consummation of 
the far-reaching plans which we are about to under-~ 
take, and which they have been long vainly urging 
upon our people and our country. With this message 
of peace and good will the Republic cherishes -the 
hope of being admitted into the Family of Nations, 
‘not merely to share its rights and privileges, but to 
. Co-operate in the great and noble task of ‘building up 
the civilization of the world.” 


A "god of the earth.’ 


Some friends and readers of the. Modern 
Review have drawn our attention to the 
fact that in our note under the above head- 
ing in our last number we have been ex- 


tremely unjust to Mr. P. T. Srinivasa — 


Aiyangar, in as much the _ paragraphs 
quoted in the note formed part of a clearly 
- sarcastic article’ in the Hindu. ‘The in- 
"justice lay in treating them as the serious 
opinions of Mr. Aiyangar. As we are not 
in the exchange list of the Hindu, and as 
we took the paragraphs from another paper 
which again took them from the Carlylean, 
in‘both of which the context was not given, 
we had no suspicion that the writer was 
sarcastic. And it is neither possible nor 
‘usual-for journalists to go to the original 
‘sources of the extracts which they frequent- 
ly have to use. We have been enabled by 
the courtesy of one of our readers to read 






b Though we feel that we have not been in 
many way to blame for the mistake, neverthe- 
“ess we are extremely sorry for the same. 
We are sorry that we have done injustice 
and caused. pain, though unwittingly and 
‘unintentionally, to a worthy man. We, 
therefore, unreservedly withdraw our re- 
marks so far as they were meant to apply 
to him. 


Pictures reproduced in this number. 


We have reproduced three pictures in 
this number, one in colours and two in 
black and white. They are from three 
water-colours by a well-known modern 
Indian painter. IWhese along: with some 
others in the same style were exhibited in 
_ the recent exhibition of Indian paintings In 
Park Street, Calcutta... They are in the old 
Ajanta style, perhaps done ‘by way of -ex- 
periment, oa 
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A Striking Compliment -to the 
Intelligence and. Educational © 
Progress of ’'- India. 


At..Friday’s meeting of the Supreme 
Council, the Hon. Babu Bhupendra Nath 
Basu asked :— ie : 

i. Will the Government ‘be) pleased t 
state— ar * sane ok 

(1) The number of ‘appointments in 
British India in the Indian Educational 
Service ; : ha 

(2 How many of these are’ held by 
Europeans and how many by Indians ; 

'(3)-How many appointments of Euro- 
peans have been altogether made in this 
service since its creation in the year 1896 
and how many of Indians; 

(4) How many officers serving in the 
Provincial Educational Service have been 
promoted to the Indian Educational Service 
since the year 1897. - 

Che Hon. Sir S. H. Butler replied :— 

(1) “ The number of appointments is 211. 
_ (2) The number of Europeans is 208 and 
the number of Indians is 3. 

(3) The number of Europeans appointed 
since 1896 is 210 and the number of Indians’ 
appointed since 1896 is 2. . : 

(4) Since 1897 only two members of the 
Provincial Educational Service have been 
promoted to the Indian [Educational 
Service.” 


Mr, Basu’s Bill Rejected, 


It is greatly to be regretted that the Hon. 
Mr. Bhupendra Nath Basu’s motion that 
his Special Marriage Bill be referred to 
a select committee has been rejected. 


The Hon. Mr. Basu in reply to the debate said that 
that measure sought only an expression of freedom. If 
others were not prepared to consider this first principle 
either through ignorance, or superstition, or prejudice, 
or passion, it did not follow that that first principle did 
not exist. The law he sought to introduce was really 
the basic law of legislation. If it was not immoral and 
did not trench on the privileges of others and if there 
was a feeling among some that such a law should be 
introduced, they ought to be given liberty to have 
that law. It was not a compulsory legislation, That 
ought to be borne in mind at once. It was only a 
permissive legislation. That, however, was not kept 
permanently in view in the course of the discussion. 
{t compelled no one to marry, but it gave liberty to 
those who wished to marry but who were precluded 
at present from doing so, to doso. After reading 
the opinions of two such eminent jurists as Sir Henry 


‘-Maine and Sir: James Fitzjames Stephen in support 


of his view, the-Hon, Mr. Basu said, a great deal had 
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been made of the fact that an overwhelming majority 
was not in favour of this measure. In this connection 
he would point out that an overwhelming majority 
was not necessary for a social legislation. Because 
they were in a minority, because thinkers who were 
in advance of the times were in a minority in every 
country, that was no reason why Government should 
refuse their request. Civilised Governments in all 
countries had acceded to the prayer of a minority so 
long as there was nothing immoral in the prayer. 
There was absolutely no force, no compulsion in this 
legislation, which should be granted to those who were 
willing to have it. “Turning to the opposition to the 
Bill the speaker said that the Maharaja of Burdwan 
had remarked ‘do not have a revolution.’ If there 
was no safety-valve there would be a revolution and 
all those who stood on a high pedestal would be swept 
away. This measure was not revolutionary. The 
real opposition to the Bill was from the higher classes 
of Hindus and froma cettain class of Mahomedans 


who feared that the boundary line might be crossed. .._ 


That fear was without foundation. 


The Gujarat Famine. 
We are very glad to record that Mr. L. S. 
Subrahmanya Atyar of the Central College 
Hostel, Bangalore, has kindly ‘collected 
and remitted to us Rs. 20-ro for famine 
relief in Gujarat. We have sent this 
amount to Mr. G. K. Devadhar of the 
servants of India Society, Poona. We do 
hope other students will emulate the laud- 
able example of Mr. Subrahmanya Ajtyar. 


neering institutions 
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Turkey and Italy. 

The Italian robbers have extended their 
field of destruction beyond ‘Tripoli, and 
Turkey is unable to protect herself or 
rétaliate, because of her want ofa good 
navy. There is no hope of help from any 
quarter of civilised Christendom. So we 
do not see what Turkey can do but in the 
long run submit to the inevitable. 


The threatened Coal strike in’ 
Great Britain. 


| he threatened coal strike in Great Britain 
has sent up the price of coal in Calcutta. 
considerably. How science has killed dis- 
tance and made the fortunes of distant 
members of humanity interdependent ! 
The proposed Abolition of Sibpur 
| College, | 
_ The proposed abolition of Sibpur College. 
will make it very difficult for Bengalis to 
become engineers in future. The engi- 
in other Provinces 
must give preference to students of those 
Provinces. Therefore the existence of such 
institutions, can be no plea for depriving 
Bengal of her only engineering institution. 
lhe proposal cannot be meant as a compli- 
ment to Bengal. . 


~~ 
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THe Homecess MoTuHer. 
From the oil-painting by Mr. J. P. Gangooly. 
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THE EDUCATION DESPATCH OF 1854 


ROM the evidence 6f competent wit- 
nesses like Marshman, ‘Trevelyan 
and others before the Select Com- 

pices of the two Houses of Parliament 
appointed to enquire into the affairs of the 
East India Company on the occasion of 
the renewal of their Charter in 1853, the 
authorities were convinced that it was not 
politically inexpedient to educate the in- 
habitants of India~-nay, on the contrary, the 
more the diffusion of education took place 
in India, the greater would be the security 
of their dominions; that educated Indians 
instead of being, any source of danger 
would be towers .of strength to the rulers 
of British India.. It was after ‘nearly 
2 century's discussion then that the 
witish authorities, partly, at any rate, 
pm considerations of political expediency, 
determined to ifmpart education to their 
Indian fellow-subjects. With that object 
in view was framed the famous Educational] 
Despatch of 1854, commonly known as “the 
| Intellectual Charter of India” or as Wood’s 
' Despatch, for Sir Charles Wood was then 
‘President of the Board of Control of the 
East India Company, a situation corres- 
ponding at present to that of the Secretary 
‘of State for India. This document is 
yetiributed to the pen of Mr. John Stuart 
“Mill, the well-known English thinker and 
philosopher, who was at that time a clerk 
in the India Office. But we think we are 
right in saying that it was prepared by 
Lord Northbrook. 

This despatch consisted ‘of a hundred 

paragraphs and was addressed by the Court 






of Directors of the East India Company to | 
the Governor General of India in Council, 
dated July :oth, 1854, No. 49. The open- 
ing paragraphs breathe lofty philanthropy 
and altruism ;-— 7 

1. “It appears to us that the present time, when _ 
by an Act of the Imperial Legislature the responsible * 
trust of the Government of India has again been © 
placed in our hands, is peculiarly -suitable for the 
review of the progress which has already been made, 
the supply of. existing deficiencies, and the adoption | 
of such improvements as may ‘be best calculated to . 
secure the ultimate benefit of the people committed 
to our charge. . 

2. ‘Among. many subjects of importance, -none 
can have a stronger claim to our attention than that 
of education. It is one of our most sacred duties 
to be the means, as far as in us lies, of conferring 
upon the natives of India those vast moral and ~ 
mateérial blessings which flow from the general diffu- 
sion of useful knowledge, and which India may,. 
under Providence, derive from her connection with: 
England. For, although British ‘influence has al-_ 
ready, in many remarkable instances, been applied 
with great energy and success tO uproot demoralis- 
ing: practices; and even crimes of a deeper dye, 
which for ages had prevailed among the natives of 


‘India, the good results of those efforts must, in order 


to be permanent, possess the further sanction of a 
general sympathy in the native mind, which the ad- 
vance of education alone can secure.” 


The concluding paragraph of the des-_ 
patch ran as follows :-— | 


‘As a Government, we can do no more than direct 
the efforts of the people, and aid them wherever they. 
appear to require most assistance. The result de- — 
pends more upon them than upon us; and although . 
we are fully aware that the measures we have now 
adopted will involve in the end a much larger ex- 
penditure upon education from the revenues of India, 
or, in other words, from the taxation of the people © 
of India, than is at present so apphed, we aré con- 
vinced, with Sir Thomas Munro, in words used many ~ 


340 


years since, that any expense which may be incurred 
for this object, ‘will be amply repaid by the improve- 


, ment of the country; for the general diffusion of . 


knowledge is inseparably followed by more orderly 
habits, by increasing industry, by a taste for the 
comforts of. life, by exértion to acquire them, and 
by the growing prosperity of the people,’’’ 
Regarding this despatch, which was re- 
printed by the General Council on Educa- 
tion in India, in a note to the reprint, the 


Secretary of that Council, the Rev. James | 


— Johnston, wrote:— 


' “This important despatch, which was sent out to 
the Indian Government 1854, by Sir Charles Wood 
(Viscount Halifax), then President of the Board of 
Control, and was ratified, after the mutiny, by the 
despatch of Lord Stanley (Earl of Derby) in 18:9, 
is still the great Charter of Education for India. 


“It is reprinted by the ‘General Council of Educa- 
- tion in India’, for the purpose of showing how ad- 
mirably it is fitted to meet the great want of that 
country—-a healthful and liberal education. Ther 
‘only vegret is, that its rules have been so little 
applied to the general education of the poor, for 
which it was specially designed; and that tts prin- 
ciples have been and still are, so largely departed 
from in regard. to the higher education. “And their 
great aim ts, to press upon Government, both at home 
and in’ India, the importance of seeing to the faith- 
ful and adequate carrying out of its provisions.” 


The Educational Department as it exists © 


in this Country at present has been the out- 
come of that Despatch. The Kducational 
Department seemed to have been designed, 
among other reasons, for. making provision 
for natives of England.  Englishment were 
(and are now) appointed to all the high 
and coveted posts in the service. 


But the education of Indians was also a 


. necessity, for otherwise it was impossible. 
for the Indian Government to secure public 


servants to fill the subordinate posts in the 
State. This is evident from the Education- 
al Despatch itself. Thus in its third para- 
graph, it is written :— 


‘“We have, moreover, always looked upon the 
encouragement of education as peculiarly important; 
because calculated ‘not.only to produce a higher 
degree of intellectual fitness, but to raisé the moral 
character of those who partake of its advantages, 
and so to supply you with servants to whose probity 


* The case is worse now than formerly, since the 
establishment of the Indian Educational Service, which 
is called Indian, perhaps because it is practically closed 
against Indians, that is natives of India. In reply to 
the Hon. Mr. B. N. Basu’s interpellation in the Im- 
perial Legislation Council, it was stated that there 
are 208.Europeans against 3 Indians in the Indian 
Educational. Seryice, - 
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you may with increased confidence commit offices 


of trust,’’ &c, . ; 
% itt ; at oo 


Also in the 7and paragraph they wrote :— 
“We have always been of opinion that the spread 


‘of education in India will produce a greater efficiency 


in all branches of administration, by enabling: ' you to 
obtain the services of intelligent and trustworthy 
persons in every department of Government ;* *” 
Again in the 73rd paragraph, of’ the 
Despatch, they wrote ;— i. 
“ And’ we understand that it is often not-so much 


‘the want of Government employment as the want 


of properly qualified persons to be employed by 
Government, which is felt, at the present time, in 
many parts of India.” 

In the next paragraph (74), the reason 
of educated. men not accepting Government 
employment was mentioned. It was there 
stated,— ; 

‘And we can readily believe, with the Secretary 
to the Board of IKevenue in Bengal, that young men 
who have passed a difficult examination in the high- 
est branches of philosophy and mathematics, ar 
naturally disinclined to accept such employment as 
persons who intend to make the public service their’ 
profession must necessarily commerice with.” 


They also did not lose sight of other ad- 


‘vantages that would result to England from 
the education of Indians. This would’ 


“secure to us a Jarger and more certain, supply 
of many articles necessary for our manufactures and 
extensively consumed by all classes of our population, 
as well as an almost inexhaustible demand for the 
produce of British labour.’’* 

It was not, therefore, entirely from mo- 
tives of pure philanthropy that education. 
was sought to be imparted-to [Indians a 
the Despatch was preparéd. The Despat 
itself clearly indicates philanthropy, polli- 
tical’ expediency, administrative neces- 
sity and commercial expansion as the 
motives. In fact it .is only children, 
old or young, who believe in unmixed 
generosity ‘as the motive of any public 
measure in any country, Western or East- 
ern, which has a governing: class or caste. 
In such countries one of the motives is always 
political expediency or administrative 
necessity. And this is not necessarily a. 
sinister motive, though it is not philan- 
thropy. |. : , 

' The Government of India also did not 
act upon all the suggestions and recom-. 
mendations laid down in the Educational 
Despatch. Lord Dalhousie was the 
* Paragraph 4 of the Despatch, 
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Governor-General of India to whom the 
Despatch was addressed. It fell to his lot to 
organise the Educational Department... His 
latest biographer Sir William Lee. Warner 
says that he had to carry out the policy 


dictated to him by the ‘home ‘authorities, | 


that is to ‘say; Dalhousie was acting upon 
what another Scotch Governor-General, 
Lord Elgin, called the *‘ Mandate Theory.”’. 

‘It did not suit the convenience of the 
East India Company to do anything for 
the technical education of Indians. Sir 
Charles E. Trevelyan in his evidence before 
the Select Committee of the House of Lords 
on the Government of Indian Territories, on 
21st June, 1853, pleaded in very strong 
terms for the technical education of Indians. 


In answer to a question of the Earl of - 


Ellenborough, he said :— 


'*T would also establish a college for instruction in 
art. The natives have great capacities for art. They 
pee a remarkable delicacy of.touch; they have great 
rccuracy of eye; and their power of imitation -is quite 
extraordinary. The extent to which they are capable 
of successfully cultivating the decorative and fine arts 


has been shown by the result of the recent Exhibition. 


in.London. I beg leave to read two or three extracts 
from reports upon the Great, Exhibition, which will 
establish that point. This is a report from Mr. Owen 
Jones upon the decorative arts in connection with the 
Exhibition :-—‘ In the East Indian Collection of textile 
fabrics at the Great Exhibition, the perfection at which 
their artists have arrived is most marvellous; it was 
hardly possible to find a discord ; contrasting colours 
appeared to have just the tone and shade required. 
The contrivances by which they corrected thé power 
of any one color in excess were most ingenious.’ 
we « #« « ‘It would be very desirable that we 
mecild be made acquainted with the manner in which, 





Pent of colour is made so perfect. It. is most 
probable that they work only from tradition, and a 


highly endowed natural instinct for which all Eastern 


nations have ever been remarkable.’ In another 
paper, Mr. Owen Jones says, ‘In the Indian Collec- 
tion, we find no struggle after an effect ; every orna- 
ment arises quietly and naturally from the object 
decorated, inspired by some true feeling, or embellish- 
ing some real want; the same guiding principle, the 
same evidence of thought and feeling in the artist is 
everywhere present, in the embroidered and woven 
garment tissues as in the humblest earthen: vase; 
#« * * * ‘In the management of colour, again, the 

idians, in common with most Eastern nations, are 

ry perfect ; we see here the most brilliant colours 
*.. monised as by a natural instinct-—it ts difficult to 
find a discord; the relative values of the colours of 
ground and surfaces are most admirably felt.’ 
#° & & %* And, ‘The temporary exhibition of the 
Indian and other ‘Eastern Collections in the Great 
Exhibition of 1851, was a boon to dll those European 
artists who had an opportunity of studying them; and 
let us trust that the foresight of the Government; 


the education of the Eastern artists, the manage- : 


results, : 


Gallery. at Berlin, and a well-known writer upon art,. 


says, ‘In the fabrics of India, the correct principle; ; 


that patterns and -colours should diversify 
surfaces, without destroying or disturbing the impres- 


sion of flatness, is as carefully observed as it was in 


the middle ages, when, the decoration of walls, pave- 
ments and carpets.was brought to such perfection by | 
the Arabs. But itis not only the observance of- this 
principle which distinguishes the Indian stuffs in the 
Exhibition, they are remarkable for the rich inventions 


which has secured to us a portion of those collections‘: “4 


as-permanent objects of study, will lead to still higher ~: 3 


‘ 
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shown in the patterns, in which the beauty, distinction. °°’ 


and variety of the forms, and the harmonious blending 
of severe colours, called forth the admiration of all 
true judges of art. What a lesson such designs afford 
to manufacturers, even in those nations of Europe 
which. have made the greatest progress in industry.’ 


Mr. Redgrave’s’ work. on Design:—‘If we look at’ 
the details of the Indian patterns, we shall,be sur- 
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“The last extract I will give is the following, from’ . 


prised at their extreme simplicity, and be led to . ~ 


wonder at their rich and satisfactory effect. 
soon be evident, however, that their beauty results 
entirely ‘from adherence to the principles above des-. 
cribed. The parts themselves are often poor, ill- 
drawn and common-place; yet, from the knowledge 
of the designer; due attention to the just ornamenta- 
tion of the fabric, and the refined delicacy evident in 
the selection of guantity and the choice of tints, both 
for: the ground, where gold is not used as a ground, 
and for the ornamental forms, the fabrics, individually ° 
and as a whole, are a lesson to ‘our designers and 
manufacturers, given by those from whom we least 
expected it. Moreover, in the adaptation of all these 
qualities of design to the fabrics for which they are 


It will | 


os 


intended, there is an entire,appreciation of the effects + 


to be produced by the texture’ and foldings of the’ 


tissue when in use as an article of dress, in so much 


that no draft of the design can be made in any way — 


to show the full beauty of the manufactured artitlé\’ - 


since this is only called out by the motion and folding: 
of the fabric itself. An expression of admiration for 
these manufactures must be called forth from every. 


one who examines them, and is justly due to merits | 


which are wholly derived from the true principles on 
which these goods have been ornamented, and which . 
result from perfect consistency in the designer’.”” . 

“6636. Earl of Ellenborough.| Were you not 
disappointed by the Indian part of the exhibition ;: did 
you think it a fair representative of India ? as. 

‘“No; such as it was, it excited the admiration of - 
people here, but it was decidedly inferior to what may 
be seen in India. Those who have seen the beautiful 
buildings designed and erected by the natives at Agra, 
Delhi, Beejapoor and Mandoo, will say at once: that 
what appeared at the exhibition was a very inadequate 
representation of what they are capable of.” 

“6637. Chairman.| That Being your opinion, 
how would you set about instituting such a depart- 
ment ? a, 

' “J. would make the institution in Jermyn-Street the 
model ior the College of Science, and the institution, at 
.Marlborough-House the model for the College of Art. 


| Artis taught there systematically, *. * 


I would -establish an institution at Calcutta on that 
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model. f conceive that there is a peculiar call upon 
“ns ‘to give the natives of India. all the advantage in 
the cultivation of the arts which it ts in our power 
to give ; for tin order to favour our own manufactures, 
_wehave, parily by levying no duty upon English 
manufactures imported into India, and partly by 
levying a heavy duty upon Indian manufactures 
imported into England, 1m addition to the natural 
_ manufacturing superiority of England, by these 
. means swept away great branches of manufacture, 
and have caused great distress in India: consequently, 
i consider that we owe a heavy debt to India in this 
vespect, and that tt ts specially our duty to give to 
our Indian fellow-subjects every posstble aid in 
‘cultevating those branches of art that still remain to 
them; and I consider that in doing so, we shall benefit 
ourselves as much as them, and that an institution 
such as J have described, in which the results of Indian 
art would be displayed for the imitation of the world, 
would be quite as important in its relation to European 
art as it would be in its relation to Native art. 


‘6638. ‘Lord Mdnteagle.]| Was not there at one 

time a heavier duty in India itself upon cottons 
‘manufactured in India than upon cottons exported 
from England ? 

‘Ves; from the renewal of the Charter in 1813, 
until the Transit Duties were abolished, English 

“Cotton Goods were charged only 24, while the aggre- 
gate of the duties levied upon Native Cotton Goods 
was 174 percent. * *.” 

6639. Were not India cottons paying 174 per cent. 
duty in India, while the English were paying 5 per 
cent ? 

“English cottons paid only 2§ per cent. on their 

- ymportation into India. Jt was a great tnjustice that 
heavy duties were levied upon the cottons of India in 
india; and that another heavy duty was levied. upon 
them when imported into.England, * * * *» 

“6640. Earl of Ellenborough.| Is it not calculated 
that, in addition to the -returns from India, for 
what is exported to India, India has to remit to this 
country large sums every year, to the amount of 
nearly a million and a half? 


‘Much more than that; I think exceeding three 
millions for the Government only, besides all the 
private remittances. If we take the Government 
.remittances at three millions, and private. remit- 
tances at half that, we have the sum of four 
millions and a half to be remitted. every year from 
India to England, which formsa great incubus upon 
the Indian trade. * #” 

But the pleading of Sir Ch. Trevelyan 
for the technical education of Indians was 


fruitless. 


FEMALE EDUCATION WAS NOT ENCOURAGED 
BY THE East InpiA Company. 


4 


No portion of the sum of one lac of rupees. 
allotted for the education of natives was to 
be spent on female education. [t was left to 
the people to provide for the education of 
the fair sex of their country. What they did 
in Bengal for female education has been told 
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by a writer in the .pages of the Calcutta 
Review for July, 1855, as follows :— 


“Tt was somewhere about 1815 or 1819, that a 
Society, called, we believe, the Union School Society, 
was formed in Calcutta, for educational purposes. 
Shortly after its formation, its members, encouraged 
by the success that had attended their operations 
amongst the boys, determined to make an attempt 
in the direction of female education. At the invita- 
tion of this Society’ Miss Cooke came to Calcutta, 
having been selected for this most difficult service, 
if we have been rightly informed, and our memory 
serve us aright, by the celebrated Richard Cecil, 
whose admirable sagacity was, never more distinctly 
manifested than in this selection. Miss Cooke arrived 
in Calcutta in May, 18a1,% «. We have stated that 
she came on the invitation of a certain educational 
society; but on her arrival, it appeared that the 
native members of the Committee of that Society, 
although they had spoken well while yet the 
matter was at a distance and in the region of 
‘theory, recoiled from the obloquy of so rude an as- 
sault on time-honored custom.* * * # 

“The babus had been brought up to the talking- 
point, but not to the acting-point. An arrangement 
was however entered into with the Church Missio 
Society, and Miss Cooke began her operations unde 
their auspices. An account of the commencement 
of these operations is given by Mr. Chapman, in 
her little work on Female Education ; and we are 
sure that we shall gratify our readers by extracting 
it at length— : 

‘Whilst engaged in studying the Bengali language, 
and scarcely daring to hope that an immediate open- 
ing for entering upon the work, to which she had 
devoted herself, would be found, Miss Cooke paid 
a visit to.one of the native schools for boys, in order 
to obserye their pronunciation; and this circums- 
tance, trifling as it may appear, led to the opening 
of her first school in Vhunthuniva. Unaccustomed 
to see a European lady in that part of the native 
town a crowd collected round the door of the school. 
Amongst them was an interesting looking girl, wh 
the school pundit drove away. Miss Cooke desi, 
the child to be called, and by an interpreter aske 
her if she wished to learn to read. She was told in 
reply, that this child had for three months past been 
daily begging to learn to read with the boys, and 
that if Miss Cooke (who had made known her pur- 
pose of devoting herself to the instruction of native 
girls) would attend next day, twenty girls should be 
collected. Accompanied by a female friend, convers- 
ant with the language, she repeated her visit. on the 
morrow and found fifteen girls, several of whom had 
their mothers with them. Their natural inquisitive- 
ness prompted them to enquire what could be Miss 
Cooke’s motive for coming amongst them. They 
were told that she had heard in England, that the 
women of their- country were kept in total ignorance 
that they were not taught to read or write, that the 
inen only were allowed to attain any degree of know- 
ledge, and it was also generally understood that the 
chief obstacle to their improvement was that no fe- 
males would undertake to teach them; she had 
therefore felt compassion for them, and had left her 
country, her .parents and friends, to help them. The 
mothers with one voice cried out, smiting themselves 







« 





with their right hands, “Oh what a pearl of a woman, 
is this?’ It was added, she has given up every 
earthly expectation, to come here, and seeks not the 
riches of the world, but desires only to promote your 
best interests. —‘Our children aré yours, we give 
them to you.” ‘What will be the use of learning to 
our girls, and what good will it dotothem?’ She 
| was told ;—'It will make them more useful in their 
| families, and increase their knowledge, and it was 
.-hoped that it would also tend to give them respect, 
and produce harmony in their families’—‘True (said 
one of them) our husbands now look upon us as little 
better than brutes.’ .Another asked, ‘What benefif 
will you derive fram this work!’ She was: told that 
the only return wished for, was to promote their best 
interest and happiness. 
suppose this is a holy work, and well-pleasing to God.’ 
As they were not able to understand much, it was 
only said in return that God was always well-pleased 
that his servants should do good to their fellow- 
creatures, The women then spoke to each other, 
in terms of the highest approbation, of what had 
passed.’” : 
ck # * a 
“In the course of the first year eight schools were 
established, attended, more or less regularly, by 214 
pirls, x 
“Two or three years after Miss Cooke’s arrival in 
India, she became the wife of the Rev. Isaac Wilson, 
a Missionary of the Church Mission Society; but 
she did not relax in her afforts in behalf of the good 
cause * * * %* Mr. Wilson’s afforts were now 
| directed to the obtaining of the means of erecting 
a suitable building for a Central School. In order to 
do this, it was found necessary to establish a special 
Society for Native Female Education. This Society 
was established in the beginning of 1823. Funds 
were raised, and on the 18th of May, 1826, the founda- 
Lién stone of the Central School, in Cornwallis Square, 
, was laid. In connection with this building, we must 
not omit to notice the extraordinary munificence of a 
‘native gentleman, the Rajah Buddinath Roy, who 
ubscribed the very large sum of 20,000 Sicca Rupees, 
npwards of £2,000 sterling, towards the erection. 
© believe this donation for a great patriotic object, 
is to this day unrivalled in the annals of native 
liberality ; and it is properly commemorated by the 
following inscription on a marble tablet, inserted into 
the wall of the principal hall in the institution ;— 
This 
Central School, 
Founded by a Society of Ladies, 
For the Education of 
Native Female Children, 
was greatly assisted by 
A liberal donation of Rs. 20,000, from 
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RAJAH BUDDINATH ROY BAHADUR ; 
and its objects further promoted 
and funds saved by 
ae Charles Knowles Robinson, Esq., 
_ Who planned and executed this building, 
1828. 

“% * & * On the ist April, 1828, she removed 
into the new building in Cornwillis Square, and 
into that focus the rays of ‘her influence, which had 
been before so widely diffused, were nowconcentrated.”’ 

In ancient India, and even before the 

é : 


Then said the woman, ‘T 








British occupation of this country, the 
wamenfolk of India as a class were not. 


altogether illiterate. But up to 1853, the 
Indian Government did not do anything for 


female education. It was not encouraged, .- 
because from the utilitarian ‘point of view,_ . 
Women| 


it was of little use to Government. 
clerks and women subordinate officials were 


-not in demand then in Government est- 


ablishments and hence there was no need 


for educated females. And so they tried 


to find reasons for not educating Indian 
wemen. Thus the .Lord Bishop of 
Oxford asked Sir Charles Trevelyan who 
appeared as a witness before the Lords’ 


Committee on the Government of Indian. 


territories on 28th June, 1853 :— 


“6818. Can you state to the Committee whether 
one of the objections to the education of females in 


India is not the: fact, that they must, if they study 
oriental literature at all, study books of this exceedingly » ” 


debasing character ? 

“ft is very unusual for females to cultivate the 
learned languages; * * * * I presume the question 
does not relate to their studying the learned 


languages ; and as regards the vernacular languages, 


it depends entirely upon the guidance under which 
they are. If they are under the guidance of Mis- 
sionaries or good Christian people, or even of 
enlightened moral Hindoos and Mahomedans, there 
is now a sufficient body of vernacular literature of an 
improving and elevating character to furnish the basis 
of a system of instruction for them, and it is rapidly 
increasing. 

“6819. But my question is not whether they could 
not be taught in something else ; but whether you arc 


cognizant of the fact, that one of the great objections: 


to be made against females studying these languages 
was the necessity, if they studied the learned languages 
at all, of their being made conversant with a particular 
kind which: even male Hindoos thought uffit for 
females ? 

“E never 


before heard it even proposed ‘that 


native females should study the learnéd languages of | 


India; but certainly from my knowledge of those 


languages, I should say that it would be impossible. . 


for a female to cultivate Sanskrit literature without 
learning a great deal which would be 
objectionable for any female to read. 
‘6820. Even in the estimate of a Hindoo ? 
“Yes, even in the estimate of a Hindoo, because, 
whatever license they may take themselves, they are 
very careful of the purity of their women. 


“6821. Lord Monteagle of Brandon.] 


The 
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Committee aré aware that the late Mr. Bethune, . 


for female education ; and I believe othey persons of 


_ piety and earnestness in India have looked with great 


anxiety to the education of native females. Is there 
any instance that has ever come to your knowledge 
of the female instruction so established, or so 
contemplated, involving that which has formed the 


subject of the questions that have been recently put to 


“with great generosity, devoted the sum of £10, 000° 





you, namely, the cultivation of the ancient learned 
languages? 


“Never. The idea ts quite néw to me. 

- “6892, You never heard of that either in Asia 
or in England ? . 

‘Never. « « It.is, however, evident from the 


Sanscrit Plays, that in very ancient times, women of 
tank, at least, were taught to read and write, and 
‘the accomplishments of drawing and music. Urvasi 
extemporises a verse which she writes upon a birch 
leaf, and which, falling into the hands of the Queen of 
Pururavas, is read by her principal female attendant. 
Malati draws a picture of her beloved Madhava; and 
frequent allusions are made to the Sangita Sala, or 
‘Music Hall. In the Ajunta Cave paintings, women 
are represented as engaged in ‘study with books of 
palm -leaves. | 

- #6823, Lord Bishop of Oxford.|] Is it not the 
fact, that it is a principle settled in the Native mind, 
that females should not be educated ? 

“E do not recollect any precept to that effect in their 
books. * # * # 

“6824. My question was, not what the sacred books 
of the Hindoos taught, but whether there was not in 
the Native mind, generally, a settled feeling against 
the education of their females ? 

“Ves, | think there is a very strong prejudice 
-against it; I do not think it goes the length of 
a principle : % * 

“6825. There is a strong prejudice in the native 
mind against the instruction and education of 
females ! 

‘Undoubtedly. 

“6826. That is not of recent date, is it ? 

“No, ancient date ; it is gradually yielding to the 
progress of enlightenment ; * * 

“6825. You have stated to the Committee, that 
there has been of long standing a’ strong and great 
prejudice in the native mind against the instruction of 
their females ; during the whole time that that prejudice 
has been-growing up, was it not impossible that any 
one of their females should become learned in their 
litetature without becoming conversant with those 
abominations which it contains ? 

‘There are degrees ; but, speaking génerally, that 
was the case certainly. 

“6808, To be conversant with those abominations 
would even, according to Hindoo notions, be unfit 
for females ? . ; 

“If it had seriously entered into the contemplation 
of a Hindoo to teach his wife: or daughters Sanscrit, 
I have no doubt that objection would have occured to 
him. 

“6829. Therefore; in fact, it’ was impossible that 
there could be any teaching of females without making 
them acquainted with that against which the native 
mind itself would have revolted ? 

“Yes. 

“6830. May we not, in looking back to the long 
period through which this ‘state of things has lasted, 
see one.reason for the peculiarly strong. prejudice in 
the native against female education in that fact ? 

“I think so. 

“6831. If that is the case,-is dt not exceedingly 
important, if we wish to break down that prejudice, 


that we should set the example of educating the men’ - 


in a literature which would not necessarily bring them 
intncontact with such abominations 7 . 
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‘sion, it is necessary to keep them ignorant. 





“Certainly. . oe 

6832. Earl of Harrowby.] An Indian female 
could not make any. progress in. Native literature’ 
without passing through the. study .of very corrupt 
books ? | | 

“With the exception of the nascent vernacular 
literature; which . is principally supported by the 
Missionaries. | 

“6833. Do you’believe that the feeling of hostility 
to female education which exists in the Hindoo- mind. 
arises from the nature of their literature, or from the 
general riotion existing amongst all those nations, that 
the women ought to occupy a subordinate condition ? 

“} think that the primary and main reason is, that’ 
in order to keep the women in subjection and seclu- 
It arises 
from the same cause which Induces them to keep their’ 
women in seclusion; but, no doubt, if there were not 
that reeson, the other would be a sufficient one. 


'. 6834. And, thereforé, that would be an obstacle | 


to any future progress in female education, unless a 
literature of a better kind was supplied ? . 


tf Yes,” “ ; 
6835. Lord Bishop of Oxford.] A_ literature 


of a bétter kind, which shall be employed as an 
instrument of male progress ? 


Yess" . ’ 

Of course it was prejudice against every” 
thing Indian which dictated the above | 
questions and their answers. Sanskrit. is 
not so rich in books of an_ exceedingly 
debasing character as the classical languages 
of Europe. Sir Richard Burton, when he 
translated the Arabian Nights into English, | 
was told that he probably would be pro- 


-secuted for publishing his translation be- 


cause it abounded with many obscené and 
abominable passages and incidents. His 
reply was very characteristic. He said that 
he would goto the Court before which hgg 
was to be prosecuted armed-with the Bi 
in one hand and Shakespeare’s works in the™ 
other. He did not consider the Arabian | 
Nights more abominable or obscene than 
the Sacred Scriptures of the Christians 
or the plays of the greatest dramatist of | 
the English. It cannot be ‘said that there 
was not a substratum of truth in his 
contention. If English women can -read 
the Bible and Shakespeare without: getting 
their morals corrupted, there 1s no reason 
why Indian ladies should not be instructed. 
in Sanskrit. | : 
Although the Educational Despatch wo 
commended the encouragement of Female 
Education, the Indian Government did not 
do all that they ought to have done for it. 
The initiative was not taken by the Govern- 
ment in female education. It was, as in’: 
the case-of the higher education of males, 


ad 


taken in hand bv private individuals, most 
notable among .whom was Mr. Drinkwater 
Bethune. He was a great friend of Dr. 
Frederick John Mouat, who in a lecture 
delivered before the Society of Arts, London, 
in March, 1888, said :— 


“Two days before the close of his honoured and 
valued life Mr. Bethune, at whose bedside I was 
watching and whose eves I closed in their eternal 
sleep, asked me how long he had .to live. ‘Don’t 
conceal it from me,’ he said, ‘as I wish to complete the 
last work of my life.’ When I mentioned to him that 
I could only measure it by hours, he called for his 
cheque book, drew a cheque for a very large atnount 
and bid me hasten to realise it and keep it in my 
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- the female school he had established. 
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sisted) until he had passed away, for she benefit of 
This was done, 
I was his executor and found that the whole of his 
large official income in, India was spent in the country 
and chiefly in good works of which the foundation -of 
the female school which bears his name,was;the chief.” 


We need not dwellat any great length 


-on the Education Despatch of 1854. We 


have said enough to show the motives 
which led the authorities to prepare it, 
and also how and why the recommenda- 
tions contained in it were not given effect 
to by the Government of the East India 
Company. , 








SPARKS FROM THE ANVIL : 


[From THE BENGALI OF RABINDRANATH TAGORE]. 


The chandelier flashed up and said to the earthen Jamp— 


Pil smother you up if you dare to call me cousin!” 
Just then the moon came up in the sky, 
And the chandelier cried—‘‘ Come, my dear dear brother!” 





“Pus owace aanecditcn. 


‘tis easy for thee to throw mud; 


But what is he to do whose path is ever above thee? 





He who has not the power to attain greatness, 
Has he the’ power to make greatness appear small ? 


The owl takes every opportunity to proclaim - 
That he has an enmity with the sun. 





| will close every door to shut out all possible errors. 
“But how am I to enter in?” cries Truth. 





Favour complains—“I give, but never receive.” 
Mercy says—“ I give, but never ask.” 





Fierce rages the storm and wages war. 


Who is it that wins at last ? Only the gentle breeze. 





“T obey not-law, Iam free ”—this is the boast of the Dream. 
Truth savs sadly to him —“ That is why thou art false.” 





Dream says 


ee Truth j is bound in endless chain. of necessity, 


Truth says—* That 1 is: why | am perfectly true,” 
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SISTER NIVEDITA 


Who loveth much !—The Master gave the meed 
Not by the rule of indolent belief, 

Nor by professing sympathy with grief 
Without the act.-Nay ! By the living deed 

He fixed for man Love’s everlasting creed 

As the one narrow path to blessedness-— 

To help the hungering stranger in distress, 

The sick, the prisoner-—so runs the rede— 

She loved——and though she left the outward fold 
Of Christ, to His commandment she was true, 
Leaving her home to make a stranger’s woes 
Her own in Christ-like act; for she was bold 
To love, toil, suffer, till death claimed its due 


In far Darjeeling near the eternal snows. 


Delhi. 
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HINDU MUSIC 


THE PROBLEM OF THE SRUTI SCALE. 


TTAHE question of the musical Srutis and 
their location in the scale of notes 
has become a vexed one, and several 


eminent men of greater or less authority — 


have tackled it with originality and great 
labour. But it is undeniable that the 
problem has not reached any satisfactory 
solution as yet. [ff then, a small voice 
like mine makes a bold contribution to this 
question, the presumption may be excused. 
I can not here dilate on the theories advanc- 
ed by several writers on this subject. The 
limits of time and space forbid such an 
att mpt. I shall simply give an outline of 
a theory which has struck me as a very 
good working hypothesis arrived at by the 4 
priori method. I may then notice the 


theory advanced by Mr. Krishnaji Ballal 


Deval in his able work entitled: 


.Hindu Musical Scale and the a 


Srutis,” a copy of which he was kind-enough 
to present me with. 

To make my position clear, I must start 
with certain definite assertions, vz2.— 

(x) The scale of seven notes as accepted 
by Indian music tallies exactly with the 
European scale.* 

Note:—This applies to the present day 
Indian scale. The ancient Sanskrit works 
on music recognised a scale in which the 
present day a@jwaaand fa (fat E and B) 
Were regarded as natural notes and out 
natural qa and fa were set down as da or 


* This is not the fact, for atleast in vocal H industhani 
music, @ is certainly the true fifth of f*, and therefore 
different from the European A. This is also what the 
old Sanskrit writers say, as pointed out in this very 
article.—-U, Roy. 
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sharp notes. This factis to be borne in 
mind as a very important one, as the distri- 
bution of the twenty-two Srutis amongst 
the seven notes, and the fixing of them, 
hinges mainly on this. 


To anticipate possible misunderstanding, . 


I must, at once, state that the word “scale” 
-s used throughout this article in the sense 
of a complete set of serial notes from @ 
to , arranged at fixed intervals, and not, 
as some may imagine, in the sense of what 
Indian. music calls ¢t 9 (thath), ze. a special 
set of notes forming a common mould in 
which a certain group of ragas 1s cast. 

(2) The Indian scale of twelve notes, 
ancient and modern, consists of the follow- 
ing : 

a (C) and y (G)—a=afana, z¢., unchanged, 
natural; 





the remaining five being gg and faaa, ze, 


sharp, flat, and natural, as under, 

i: wand ff (E and B) being we and @a 
according to the ancients, and atq#q and 
G_ according to the moderns (the notes 
being the same but the relative nomen- 
clature being different; thus modern awe 
u-fq were ancient ug a-fa and modern gy afa 
were ancient dq a-fa), fea (D and A) being 
atqae and ye (flat and natural); and a 
being natural (wg ) and sharp (daa). ) 

Note:—This @# 4 was called adtwaa a by 
the author of wqittanfisa; and this 
another ‘important fact to be noted as 
helpful in fixing the missing 22pdr~Sruti, as 
I shall show later on. 

(3) This Indign.seale of twelve notes 
xnew ol _pe“temperament, equal or un- 
-eguat* It consisted of the seven natural 
notes (in which qand fa are the modern wg 
notes) and the five others which are related,. 
each to its next door higher note, by the 
ratio 44 recognised in the untempered scale 
known to acoustics. 

The awa afesta has a chapter on fixing, on 
the stem of a Vina, the respective positions 
of the twelve notes. Correctly interpreted, 


_ * By ‘modern’ I mean the present day music, and 
by ‘ancient’ I mean music treated in works up to the 
time of Sangtta-parijata. 

It is difficult to understand why Mr. A, H. Fox 
Strangways, in reviewing Mr. Deval’s work, asserts 
that the present day Indian Scale is what is known 
as ‘Just’? temperament. No indigenous Indian ins- 
trument requires a tempered scale, and if Indian 
harmoniums are what Mr. Strangways has in view, 
they are entirely misleading. * , 
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the directions, therein given, locate the 12 
notes at places which, when reduced to 
vibration ratios (according to the rule in 
acoustics about the inverse - proportion 
between the number of vibrations per 
second, and the length of the string,) indicate 
the 12 notes above mentioned. 

(4) The remaining ‘ten notes, making up 
the 22 Srutis in all, are not definitely locat-. 
ed in this chapter of ‘ata aiftena ; and, there- 
fore, we are left to shift: for- ourselves in 
this matter. However, some guidance is 
furnished by the well known allotment of 
a certain fixed number of Srutis to the seven | 
main notes, by Sanskrit writers on music, © 
and by the principles known amongst them 
as wasfaaa and ay qaqa. It is necessary to 
briefly explain these. If you sound the 
first four notes of the Octave,—viz., u faa 
and then sound the succeeding four notes - 
yu fa a, you will observe that the four latter 
bear the same inter-relation as the former 
four; in other words, if gy were started with 
as yw, then 4 fa and @1* would exactly sound 
as ft7 ain relation to thatq This is due 


to the fact that if @=1, g=% and the notes. . 


in each set of four cOrrespond to each other 
in that relation, ze, 1s 3 of f%, fa 3 of q and 
wgofa’t There is only a small exception 
to this:—fe=-8 while y=%; thus the ratio 
between the two is not exactly % (which it 


iW Owid nei @ were-equal to #4) but varies 


a“ “Le 
by an interval of 83, an interval known as 


“comma. This difference is to be neglected 


because by accepting was § the harmony of 
the major triads is secured. 

. This relation of 2 between each pair of 
notes wy, fra, afa, and a-a’ is called g-y waa. 
Now to come to auafaaa, it will be seen in 
the relation above shown, that ¥, qa andy 
are co-ordinate with one another, so are fx 
and 4 with each other and wand fq mutually. 
Thus the ancients grouped these three sets 
severally, giving them separate group 
names, ¥, 4 and y being called afea, fi and ¥ 
aqerq, and q and fH very. To, thé notes 
included in each of these sets equal 


* The sign I on q indicates the q of the higher 
octave, or double the original q, 


+ There is no such exception. It is absolutely 
inadmissible to overrule the old Sanskrit writers in 
this way. To do so is to question their competency 
and lay the entire theory of Srutis open to doubt. It 
isin fact very much worse than saying that the Srutis 
are indefinite —U. Roy | 
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“numbers of yfas~ are. assigned:—four to 
-@aand q each, three to fe and w each, and 
two.each to Wand fa.* This. is known as 
: Hafan — 2.2, the feature of possessing an 
equal numbers of afas by notes included in 
each of the three groups named just above. 


Knowing this we have some guidance as 
to how many sub-tones are to be placed 


between each of the notes in the scale of | 


- 12 notes already fixed by anita aiftena. This 
scale, as deduced by the distance test fixed 
. in that work, comes to the following :— 


Notes.. Ratios. 
I GQ eevee I 
i: fe ata 24 
3 ft Ue g 
4 aq UC $ 
5 7 ata £ 
6 4 We 3 
7 a ata (aa ) 3 
8 SG 00té‘“‘«‘t 2° 
9 | RTA 3 
IO a WE 3 
II fa US 8 
12 fa ala AS. 


(Note :—The 
natural fa_is~2-here according to the an- 
cients: These, it will be observed, are the 
notes found in the minor triads shown in 
acoustics.) 


Now if we look up any authoritative 
work on acoustics, ¢g., the chapter on 
‘Sound’ in Ganot’s Physics, we shall find 
that taking flat and sharp notes on each 
side of the seven natural notes, preserving 
the ratio between flat and natural and 
sharp at 34 (which is the interval between 
the varying notes in the major and minor 
triads} (viz., a, ¥, and fa-—E, A and B) we 


evolve a full scale of 21 notes authorized 


* SUUGaGas WHATS: 
22 famemadt fate Saat 1 
+ a, ¥ and fa in the major triads are #, $ and 4%; 
and in the minor triads are £ 2 and 2 respectively ; $+ 


< 5+ 9 a> O68 
$) § +4 and 4,°+ 2, each = 25. 
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by European 





science and music) as 





under :— 
a—i au $ ae 
4 43 $ 
q--3 u—3 
fe-—2 1,2,0. > 
oF = 
SS £ ‘ te 2 
» if. 
Ve 5 a 
33 ae 48 
a —2 


Now, a glance at this scale will show 
that the numbers of sub-tones preceding 
each of the seven principal notes, with the 
main note added on, correspond, except in 
one case, to the numbers of Srutis allottedg 
to each note by Indian writers on Music. 
The four Srutzs for w will be halves of the 
four from 4 to 2 (’), as the scale will stop 
at fa=% (the ancient yg fz) ; in other words, 
a=1 will have three Srutis out of the lower 
scale, which next precede it. 

The exception hinted at just above is in 
the case of y which has three Srutis in the 
scale given here, wiz., 28, $2, and 3, and 


natural (ag) 7 s-$~4nd__ not four as assigned by our Indian Music. 


‘THere,then, we have, a full scale as evolved by 
European-acoustics in its relation to music, 
which curiously enough coincides with th 
distribution of Srutis as-geven by our inci 
writers, with the exception-ofonly one 
Sruti. Isit not extremely probable,~thes; 
that 1f we only find the one missing Sruti 
for Y and locate it properly, this ready made 
scale of 21 Srutis (which answers to -our 
scheme of Srutis, but for this missing sub- 
note), with this one added in, will furnish 
us with the Indian scale of 22 Srutis? To my 
mind, the balance is entirely in. favour of 
this theory. Two reasons are obvious : — 
(x) The scale of 12 notes deduced from 
the wiita afta corresponds to the Western 


# q and fa are placed against § and % respectively, 
because the ancients took the minor (present day 
alae) WT and ff as natural notes and the allotment of 
Svutis was made on that basis. For the purpose. of 
the arrangement in Ganot based on the interval of $4 
on each side of the natural notes, 7 must be taken as 
{ and fa as 73%. 


_ 
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untempered scale of 13° notes, which are 
found in this one of 21 notes; and 

(2) The allotment of Srutzs to each of 
the seven notes, as given in the Indian 
scheme, finds an exact correspondence in 
this scale of 21 notes (barring the defici- 
sncy of one Srut: forq). I shall indicate 
additional reasons soon below. 


Which, then, isthe missing Srutz? After 
weighing several considéra tions, I arrive 
at the solution that the missing Srutd must 
lie- somewhere between the two Srutis 24 
and $4, and this should be 1t some recog- 
nized acoustic interval;- the interval’ be 
tween these two Sruizs being smaller than 
5, the next recognised interval would be 
the comma, viz., §}; thus the missing rhe! 
should be either 4 of 28—-1.¢., 44, or £2 of 
2§—te., $4. 

Which of these two should be accepted 1s 
,.a question which I shall presently answer. 
But the soundness of this pocorn is 
apparent from the facts— - 


(x) That by adopting this plan the gene 
scheme of the scale of 21 notes, which has 
sub-notes at intervals of 34 on each side of 
the seven main notes, ame quite un- 
disturbed ; 

(2. The interpolated Sruti is placed at a 
recognized acoustic interval, and not at an 
arbitrary one which would result in want 
of harmony ; ; 

.(3) The disturbance caused ; in the whole 
cale is reduced to a minimum. 

These three reasons justify the interpola- 
‘tion of the Srut: at an interval (between ?2§ 
‘and 3£) which.is considerably smaller than 
#5. 

Now which of the two Srutis, 45 and $4, 
should be accepted? Everything considered, 
Iselect ¢$ as most probably, the correct Sruti. 
I cannot go, at great length, into the merits, 
but may briefly indicate the reasons in 
favour of $$. They are: 


(1) In the scheme of 22 Srutis, the ealation 
of a4 aq is said to prevail, according to 
Sangita poeoe And we find that this 
Sruit of 48 bears that relation to 
half of f= ©, or in other words the first 
Srutt of @(@ being=1); (44x 4 being $8); 
and 

(2) In the alterations of keys known as 





* TSH Bat etfaata’ sry: 1, 


15 
ts the 
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alas, we Hind this Srutz of 48 in some form --- 
or other. Thus :— 

(a) Taking f (st) as the starting note 
(a), its y would be 2X $= 44, 2.¢., the $$ in. 
the higher (double) scale; or, better still, 
in the practical ata galled arent aa, a Ch) - 
being the starting note (4) its fe would be - 
£X%=48, this very Srutz. 

Thus this $$ 1s not an imaginary Srutz ;° 
though deduced by me by a prziorz consi 
derations, it exactly hits the practically 
correct point. 


These, then, are the grounds on which 
I fix 48 
being between 3 28 and $$" at an interval of . - 
84 upwards from ?§. I have also indicated ~ 
above some of my reasons for accepting’ the © 
scale of 21 notes as given in European 
Physics, and adding one Srutz as above to _ 
make up the Indian scale of 22 Srutis. The 
other reasons, then promised, may now be 
mentioned. They are :— | 

(1) As already stated, this scale preserves 
the aq a a4 as far as possible between the 
corresponding notes; this results from the 


. fact that this relation exists in the scale of 


seven notes in the three groups of fia,’ 
agerd and gerq notes, and that the. other 
notes stand in the relation of 2% to these 
central notes severally. 


(2) The scale being accepted on the cate 
fixed by physical science, it is beanie. 
correct; and 

(3) When the mH are altered, the cases in. 
which the resulting notes ‘furnish deviations 
from those already existing in this acoustic- 
al scale of 2x plus 1 notes, are numerically 
the -least, and the error of deviation is _ 
always that of a comma (8$).f Other scales 


* J may note one incidental fact which goes to give 
indirect support to my theory about this location of 
the missing Syutz. In Sangita Parijata, according to 
the readings in the Poona ana Calcutta’ manuscripts, 


the popularly known @l## in the scale of 12 notes is 
called dtaea # (not even @aax). | 
28 note, if 4% is alas before it; thus:— 

aq =5, day = Ts, aaa a $6 and diaaa a 34. 


The location of this daa @ in the stem of the Vina 
according to the Sangita Parijata is at 25 inches én 


a stem of 36 inches, and would thus give the ratio + Bg, 


+ For instance,-—in the waa ata the scale-of seven 


as the missing Sruti, its location _’ 


This would be the’. 
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proposed by several writers fail under this 
test, giving as they do larger numbers of 
deviations, ‘in some cases the error being 
far away from 8} or any recognised acoustic- 
al interval. Mr. .K. B. Deval’s scale, ex- 


amined in the light of the principles above — 


used, shares the same fate as other theories, 
though perhaps in a smaller degree. His 
scale of 22 Srutzs is as under:— — 


q— I 3 
as #, | i. a 

3 28 

g a (aj— 3 

BP a (at)—#4 

a (atj)— 4 oe 
a (at)— $ | | fat (it) 2 
gl fa (a1—t2 

a $43 


a 2 
Note :-—%, if the ancient # (4) is taken ; 
g, if the modern @ (4) is taken ; 
So about fa—44, if fa= 2, § if fa =44). 
Now in this scale, with the exception of ‘two, all 
the notes are to be found in the scale of 22 Srutis, as 
accepted by me. The exceptions. are—*¢* and #3 
Ewhich are $3 lower than 2 and # (double* of 2) res- 
. pectively in our scale. | a 
In the meant at there is no‘deniation, at 
‘all -— 


| f{ .7 4. 47 4 fr 
q $i 8 § Bi is # 
43 $$ 


“1 can only briefly indicate here the flaws 
that are apparent in this scale:——- 

(a) The ‘interval of $4 recognised by 
- Ganot, in the scale of 21 notes. between 
each main note and its next door neighbour 
on either side, is not invariably preserved 
in Mr. Deval’s scale, and . 

(b) The distribution of the Sruizs amongst 


the seven main notes, recognised by our 
Sanskrit writers on Music, is disturbed in 


notes (evolved by miltiplying the ratio of @ by the 
several ratios of the other. notes) will be as under :— 


q 1 q 4 q | fa 
$ z 5 ag 2 oe 
$ . 
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’ Mr. Deval’s scale, for 


or justification.® 

These flaws, to my mind, are fatal. Mr. 
Deval’s scale of 12 notes also presents one 
or two erroneous features. The scale, as he 


gives, is as under :— 
a @ 


_~. MW .8 € & $ 
@  § $F & A 2 

A glance at this will show the following 
inexplicable defects :— 

(a) The 4 fe accepted as a principal one 
in the scale of 22 Srutis, is dropped in 
favour of 8 (the real fe), (Note :— This isa 
defect rather in the scale of -22 Srutss, than 
in this one of '12); 

(b) 48 put as @a ais only approximately 
true; the real one is $$ as shown by me in 
the discussion above, the Sangita Parijata 
having recognised aaa a and located it 
at a place’ corresponding to $$; (Note :— 
It is satisfactory to find support for my! 
hypothesis any way, in the presence of this 
44 Sruti in Mr. Deval’s scheme) ; 


(c) Mr. Deval has taken #% as the main 4, 
presumably to preserve the 43. relation 
between fe = 2 and y= #4, (though curiously 
enough he ignores this fe in the 22 Srutz 
scale); but by adopting this step, the har- 
mony of the major triad,f which is secured 
only if we take y =§, is broken. (Note :— 
In his preface, p. vi, Mr. Deval states in a 
foot-note that y would be § according to 
Professor Blaserna, (who gives C = v 


no apparent reason, 


vibrations and A = goo), but that he (M 
Deval) himself has’ altered A to 405 vibra% 
tions (=?%), but he gives no reasons for 
taking this liberty, and I have only guessed 
the reason. above as to the # relation be- 
tween ft and ¥). 
To my mind these flaws vitiate Mr. 
* Far instance, his q has not 2 but 3 Svutds (taking 
$ as the q), which results from putting ft at + in- 
stead of 8; (and yet in his scale -of r2 notes he 
drops the 42 f<!); his gq has 3 Srztzs (not 4); his 4 has 
4 instead of 3 Srutis ; his ft has 3 and not 2 Srutis> 


_and his @ has only 2 Srutis for 4 of the recognized 


scale. 

+ Higher considerations than those of harmony 
require W to be the true fifth of fe. The spirit of the 
ragas is not fully preserved unless 4 stands in the 
relation of @ towards ¥ fq and 4. The importance of 
this condition is emphasised in our music by providing 
that 9 should not be modified in any way.—U. R. 
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Deval’s scheme altogether. And-yet I must 
speak with diffidence, and due deference. 
For I note a curious coincidence-—with 
some exceptions—between’ the scale given 
by Mr. Deval and that evolved by -Mr. 
Sarada Prasad Ghose, and Mr. U. Ray has 


given his verdict in their favour when he - 


“gays—‘‘There can be ‘no doubt about the 
correctness of the principles involved in 
their determination:”* The only. disap- 
pointment is that we-are not shown 
what principles} guided Mr. Deval or 
Mr. Ghose, nor are we told how they are 
found correct,—unless mere coincidence 
‘is regarded as a sound reason. And, after 
all, can any one be cock-sure on this 
vexed question, unless he has really sound, 
scientific principles—as found in acoustics 
—to support him? [ have now placed my 
hypothesis before persons interested in this 
fascinating problem, and my claim for 
Y consideration is based on these very scien- 
tific principles, and yet [ shall not. presume 
to be dogmatic beyond the limits of justi- 
fication furnished by those principles. With 
these remarks I leave the matter in the 
hands of qualified persons. 3 


In conclusion, I may touch on one point 
raised by some critics. Mr. Fox-Strang- 


ways, while reviewing Mr. .Deval’s work,, 


7 


asks: Do musicians really use these 22 
Srutis and, if so, what do they add to the 
general effect? The answers are clear-and 

to the Indian’ student of 


The Srutis are really used, as will ° 


‘unmistakable 

reve 
ve found by the presence of varying Srutis 

_ of the same note in varying ragas; and the 
effect, of course, is found in the production 
of variations inragas. Besides, as demons- 
trated by me, above, the change of amas 
brings into play certain Srutzs as principal 
notes, which in the original scheme stood 
as subordinate Srutzs only ; ¢.g., in TANK WA 
48a minor Sruti of -q stands as the main 


* Modern Review, June, 19U1, p. 635, Col. 2. There 
~ are some obvious misprints in the scale tn this review 
by Mr. Roy; thus 84 is a misprint for 84; 34 for 
#4; and 3 for 4. 
I thank Mr. Divatia sincerely for pointing out 
these slips.—U. R. 


+ The principles are those which determine the 
mathematical values of musical intervals. Some 
Bengali writers have asserted that the Svutzs do not 
obey these principles, hence the need’ of making the 
statement under notice.—U. R. 


~ 
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fe. Such would be thé case with several 
other Sruiis. What greater justification 
can’ there be for the recognition of the 22 
Srutis? Of course it, is difficult to test this 
readily. Mr. Deval claims forthe correct-. 
ness of his Srutzs that a musician by name 
Professor Abdul Karim can. produce his 
(Mr. Deval’s) 22 Srutzs in vocal perfor- 
mances. This, however, is not a_ sure: 
test} even the fixing of the 22 Srutzs on an 
instrument according to any scale, arbitrary 
or otherwise, will not take us any further. | 
The truest test will be that one wherein the 
number of .vibrations of vocal production is 
recorded by means of a scien‘ific instrument . 
in other words, the real test will be in the 
physical laboratory, by recording the vibra- 
tions of sung (not played) Srutis. And yet, 
even this test can hardly be conclusive as_ 
regards the question, “Which were the 22 


'Srutis of the Indian scale ?” For the labora- 


tory test would only record the actual — 
vibrations of the notes sung; it cannot — 
decide their correctness, unless we accept 
the principle that any vibrations outside | 
the acoustically recognised ones must be 
rejected as uuharmonious. That this test 
is most likely to be satisfied by my scale 
of Srutts is obvious from the fact that it is 
ab inttio based on the acoustically. recog- 
nized scheme. The only verification needed 
will be the testing of vocal music in the 
laboratory and .comparing the results with 
the scheme advocated by: me. “If it passes 
the test successfully, the case for it will be 
complete.* 


-& IT need hardly notice Mr. U. Ray’s remark that 
after all these Srutis are indefinite. His only ground 
for this assertion is the difference in the several theories 
advanced by different men. But that would only 
show that no one has yet hit upon the correct scale. 
And if the arguments I have advanced in this article 
are seriously considered, and the sound basis on 
which my hypothesis rests is remembered, there is 
nothing more definite than the 22 Srutzs herein shown. 


+N. B.D. 


The difference is not in theory alone, but in practice 
as well. Mr. Deval mentions several schools of Indian 
music, all of whom differ more or‘less as to the Svutzs 
used by them. The conclusion becomes inevitable 
that the Srxtzs are not definite, and this feeling is 
intensified when our..old authorities are set at naught. 
as they have been. in this article. For if we are to 
believe that our authorities have erred in’determining 
the seven simple notes, how are we to know that they 
did not err greatly in the much more difficult work 
of fixing the Srzéis ?—U. R. 
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By the ‘courtesy - -of the Editor I was 
allowed to see the remarks of Mr. U. Ray 
. which are inserted amongst the footnotes 
above. I may therefore offer a few words 
to-clear up matters. he main point of 
difference is as regards the acoustic ratio 
of ¥ to #. What I contend is that our anci- 
ent writers had’ no means of fixing these 
“acoustic quantities by any physical test 
--but were guided by their wonderfully acute 
~ faculty of judging by the ear. Keen as 


that was, and successful as it may be in. 


discerning fine d-visions of the Srutis, there 
is nothing to be. wondered at, nor is it 
derogatory to them, if they failed to 


~ 


. THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE PRESIDENCY UNIVERSITIES 


R. Frederick John Mouat came out to 

India in the service of the East India 
: Company as an Assistant Surgeon on 
the Bengal Establishment in the year 1840. 
He succeeded Mr. David Hare as Secretary 
of the Calcutta Medical College and was 
. also placed on the professorial staff of that 
: Institution. It was due to his exértions 
that the buildings of the Calcutta. Medical 
College and the hospital attached to it 
were erected. Again it was due to his 
‘advice and exhortations that’ the four 
Bengalee Medical ‘students, the well known 
‘Dr. Bhola Nauth Bose and Dr. Surya 
Kumar Goodeeve Chuckerbutty and two 
others, went to England in 1844 to com- 
plete their education. 

Dr. Mouat was also appointed Secretary 
of the Council of Education. In those 
days there was no Director of Public 
Instruction “or any Inspector of Schools 
under him. The duties of both these posts 
had to be discharged by the Secretary of 
’ the Council. So Dr.: Mouat had to inspect 
all the schools and colleges in the province 
of Bengal afhliated to the Council of 
Education. As aresult of his inspections, 
he conceived the idea of the establishment 
of a University for Bengal. In a lecture 
_ delivered by-him on the 23rd March, 1888 
before the ‘Society of Arts of London, he 
— said :— 

‘When I joined therefore ane had personally visited 
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differentiate the the two 4s which are only 
separated by an interval of 81/80: or rather, 
if they saw ay relation between ft-9/8 and 
_or if they roughly valued w (5/3) 
as the fe of 4 (3/2). 

To be able to say with confidence that 
in vocal Hindustani music ¥ is the true fifth 
of fz, one would expect more than the evi= 
dence of the ear; nothing short of a 
laboratorial test of such vocal # would be 
conclusive, and 1 do not suppose Mr. Ray 
is prepared to go so far. 

Want of space prevents me from discuss- 
ing this question at greater length. 

N. B. Divatia. 


all the colleges and schools under the charge of the 
Council and had become acquainted with the standards - 
in use, I was at once struck with the absence of any 
definite aim and object in the system of education 
adopted in all. It appeared to me that a great scheme 
of public instruction worked by an able staff and_turn- 
ing out annually numerous scholars of considerable 
merits and attainments needed some means of 
acknowledgement of the position they ought to occupy 
as men of culture and education. 1 rapidly arrived 
at the conclusion that nothing. short of a university 
having the power to grant degrees would accomplish 
this purpose. 

‘“‘T accordingly placed myself at once in communica- 
tion with my friend Professor Malden ‘of : Universi 
College in London. From the information whicl 
placed before him, Professor Malden considere 
Bengal to be perfectly ready- for the establisment of 
Universities and sent me a copy of the history of those 
institutions in Eurepe written by himself. I ‘then 
conferred with the President Mr. Charles Hay 
Cameron on the subject, told him what I had done, 
&c., &c. I was directed to prepare the scheme, 
which I did accor dingly,” &e. . 

His scheme was that the University in 
Bengal should be established on the model 
of that of London. He said :— 

‘« After carefully studying the laws and constitution 
of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge with 
those of the recently established University of London, 


the latter alone appears adopted to me to the wants of 
the native community.” 


His proposed plan of the University of 
Calcutta is given in full as Appendix O to 
the Second Report of the Select Committee 
of the House of Lords on the Government 
of Indian Territories, 1853. 

Dr. Mouat’s plan was submitted through 





oa 
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the Government of India to the authorities 
of the East India Company by whom of 
course it was not approved of. They were 
averse to the extension of education among 
Indians and so they naturally put their foot 
on Dr. Mouat’s scheme. It wason the eve 
of the renewal of the East India Company’s 
_Charter that Mr. Cameron submitted a 
petition dated 30th November, 1852, to the 
House -of Lords in which he showed the 
causes which operated as hindrances to the 


spread of education among Indians. He 
wrote :— 


‘* That, as-President of the Council of Education for 
Bengal, your petitioner had opportunities of observing 
the desire and the capacity of large numbers of the. 
native youth of India for the acquisition of European 
literature and science, as well as the capacity of the 
most distinguished among them for fitting themselves 
to enter the Civil and Medical covenanted services of 
the East India Company, and to practise in the 
learned professions. 

“That the said native youth are hindered from 
‘making all the progress they are capable of in the 
acquisition of the said literature and science: 

‘rst. Because there is not in British India any 
University with power to grant degrees, as is done by 
Universities in Europe. 

“endly. Because the European instructors of the 
said native youths do not belong to any of the coven- 
anted services of the East India Company, and do 
not, therefore, whatever may be their learning and 
talents, occupy a position in Society which commands 
the respect of their pupils. 

‘tardly, Because no provision has been made for 
the education of any of the said native youth in 
England without prejudice to their caste or religious 
feelings. : 

“Your petitioner therefore prays, 

_ That one or more universities may be established 

British India. 

“That a covenanted education 
created, analogous 
medical services. 

“That one or more establishments may be created, 
at which the native youth of India may receive, in 
England, without prejudice to their caste or religious 
feelings, such a secular education as may qualify them 

‘for admission into the civil and medical services of 


the East India Company.” 

Regarding this petition and his prayer 
for the establishment of one or more 
Universities in British India, Mr. Cameron 
was very searchingly examined on the 
7th July, 1853 by the Lords’ Committee 
on the Government of Indian territories. 


“7316, Chatyman.| In a petition which has been 
presented to the House of Lords from you, in that 
portion of it which relates to education, your first 
prayer is that one or more Universities may be 
established in British India; will you be so good as 
to state to: the Committee somewhat more in detail 
what your suggestion will amount to? 


service may be 
to the convenanted Civil and 


“ 
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“My suggestion would amount to this, that there 
should -be in each of the great capital cities in India 
a University; that is to say, at Calcutta, at Madras, 
at Bombay and at’ Agra; those four cities being the 
centres of four distinct languages ; Calcutta being the 
focus of the Bengalee language; Madras of the 
‘Tamil, Bombay of the Mahrattee, and Agra of the 
Hindee. In those four Universities would he taught, 
according to my notions the English language and 
all the literature that it contains; and science 
also in the same language; and at the same 
time the four languages that I have mentioned 
would also be cultivated. Native students would be 


practised in translations from English into éach of - 
those languages, and from each of those languages © 


into English. Every encouragement which- the 
Government can give would be given to the production 
of original works in those Native languages. That 
system already exists to a considerable extent; but 
chere is no University; there is no body which has 
the power of granting degrees; and that sort of 
encouragement appears to be one which the Natives 
are fully desirous of. They have arrived at a point 
at which they are quite ripe for it, and they them- 
selves are extremely desirous of it: that is to say, 
those who have already benefited by this system of 
English education are extremely desirous of those 
distinctions, and are extremely desirous of having that 
sort of recognition of their position as subjects of the 
Queen of Great Britain. 


‘‘7217, Would you assimilate the degrees to the 
degrees conferred at the London University? 
Une 


of the Council of Education, * * was founded upon 


the plan of the London University; we copied it 


mutatis mutandis from that plan. 
% te # wk 
‘7292, Would that, in your opinion, improve the 
general tone and character of the education given 
throughout India ? | 
“'] should think very much so indeed. 
Bes * ; ik 


Eo 
9325, Earl of Ellenborough. | Would you give 
the same titles as-in England of Master of Arts and 
Bachelor of Arts ; do not you think they would like 
“Bahadur” and ‘‘Rajah’’ rather better ? 
“] think they would like to be admitted into the’ 
European republic of letters better than to have those 
native titles to which your Lordship alludes.” 


It is not necessary to make further extacts 
from the Evidence of Mr. Cameron. The. 


Parliamentry Committees after all must . 


have been convinced that there was-no 
harm in establishing one or more universi- 
ties in India. : | . 

So the Directors of the East India Com-. 
pany, were after all persuaded to recom- 
mend the establishment of Universities in - 
India on the model of the University of 
London. In their Educational Despatch o 
1854, they wrote :— 


‘Some years ago, we declined to accede to a 
proposal made by the Council of Education and trans- 


mitted to us, with the recommendation of your. . 


plan that we suggested when I was President _ 
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Government, for the institution -of an university in 
Calcutta. The rapid spread of a liberal education 
among the Natives of India since that time, the high 
‘attainments shown by the Native candidates for 
Government Scholarships, and by Native students in 
_private iustitutions, the success of the Medical 
Colleges, and the requirements of an increasing 
European and Anglo-Indian population, have led us 
to the conclusion that the time has now arrived for the 
establishment -of universities in India, which may 
encourage a regular and liberal course of education, 
by conferring. academical degrees as evidences of 
‘attainment in the different branches of art and science, 
and by adding marks of honour for those who may 
desire to compete for honorary distinction. 

“The Council of Education, in the proposal to 
which we. have alluded, took the London University as 
their model; and we agree with them, that the form, 
government, and functions .of that university * * 
are the best adapted to the wants of India, and may 
be followed with advantage, although some variation 
will be necessary in points of detail.” 

. Hg KK 

‘‘ We desire that you take into your consideration 
the institution of Universities at Calcutta and Bombay, 
upon the general principles which we have now ex- 
plained to you, and report.to us upon the best method 
of procedure, with a view to their incorporation by 
Acts of the Legislative Council of India. . 

* % # ae 





“ Weshall be ready to sanction the creation of an 
university at Madras, or in any other part of India, 
where a sufficient number of institutions exist from 
which properly qualified candidates for degrees could 
be supplied ; it being in our opinion advisable that the 
great centres of European Government and civilization 
in Itidia should possess universities similar in 
character to those which will now be founded, as soon 
as the extension of a liberal education shows that their | 
establishment would be of advantage to the Native~ 
communities.” : 

But the Government of India were not 
in a hurry to give effect to the recommenda- 
tion of the Court of Directors of the . East 
India Company and establish Universities, 
These were not established during the 
Governor-Generalship of Lord Dalhousie, 
the Scotch “‘ Laird of Cockpen,”’ but of 
his successor Lord Canning. It was in the 
year 1857, the year of the outbreak of the 
Indian Mutiny and the last year of the 
existence of the East India Company, that 
the Legislative Act was passed sanction- 
ing the establishment of the Waele 
at Calcutta, Bombay and Madras... 


POETRY AND DAILY LIFE _ 


N every country the best human teachers 
of all matters of the greatest import 
are the poets: whorank next in author- 

ity tothe super-human teacher, life itself. 
-The best parts of the sacred scriptures of 
the world are written in verse, and the 
crown of a country’s literature is its poetry. 
Into the anthology of the best poems which 
can be collected from English literature 
enter the purest, sincerest and sacredest 
words ever uttered by the race. Man can- 
not sing without delight, and without pass- 
ing beyond himself in singing. No _ pre- 
tender, no artificial man, no dishonest man 
ever wrote a poem. The poet may have 
lived not according to the rules, he may 
have been subject to illusion or vanity, 
passions or vices may have swayed him, 
but at the moment when he was singing, 
the throne of his mind was seized by an 
occupant whose purity and more than 
earthly charm or authority cannot be. im- 
peached, Out of the heart of England 


have issued many poets: and many poems, 
an expression anda revelation ofthe true 
genius and spirit of that masterful an 
industrial people. It is fortunate that tk 
English language which is so widely spread 
should carry so rich a burden of treasure to 
all shores where it is-heard. The inherit- 
ance of English literature and the faith in 
freedom which is the’ underlying principle 
of English politics, are the chief assets of 
the empire. A historian of a future day 
may add. to these two, the creation of 
wealth and the knowledge how ,wisely . to 
attend to the distribution of -wealth. But 
the knowledge of what wealth means to 
mankind- is yet in the making, and. the 
better distribution of wealth is a problem 
over which many a battle has been 
fought, and many a battle remains to be 
fought. . 

Poetry, freedom and wealth aré the soul 
of the English,—by these three things they 
may interpret and guide themselves, and 
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by the light of these three things 
others may interpret and help to guide 
them. 
Nothing is learned properly until the 
mind has come to stand in a poetical rela- 
tion with it, a relation of passion’ of- some 
kind or another, kindled by action. Men 
measure all things, including religion itself, 
“as they help them in the struggle for 
existence, and this struggle is not for 
existence merely, it is for a particular kind 
of existence, an existence that satisfies the 
highest desires of man’s being. And no 
instrument is so valuable in this struggle as 
poetry. All the arts, however, come to 
man’s aid in shaping this life, from the 
humblest art which makes the - potter’s 
vessel a thing of beauty, to the highest 
which immortalises a human form, or it 
may be a landscape. For beauty is the 
agent which most glorifies the life of man, 
and has the greatest power of making 
Daim nobly contented with his lot. ‘And of 
all the servants of beauty and the means of 
the creation of beauty, poetry probably is 
the commonest and has the widest appeal. 


Or.ifthere is anything which takes rank . 


with beauty as the supreme satisfaction of 
human desire, it is the sense of the merged 
identity of self with the common life of 
man, or with Nature around us, the sense of 
illimitable -being, to which the soul is 
seldom urged where beauty or grandeur or 
strife for an ideal does not present itself. 
Poetry, therefore, the prime ministrant of 

auty, is an instrument, the first of instru- 

nts, in the struggle for the particular kind 
rot existence which men most desire, and 
derives from this fact its passionate 
character. The stones of an ancient city 
are said to have taken shape and risen 
one upon another at the sound. of a 
lyre: man builds the dwelling-place of 
“his character and his spirit by means of 
song. : 

A fragment of Hebrew poetry tells us that 
at the-end of each successive day’s creation, 
the Creator looked on all the things that 
the had made and declared them to be good. 
In poetry we have the continued repetition 
of this affirmative : for poetry is the sense 
speaking through man-.of delight in the 
universe, a larger than human emotion, a 
cosmic passion. The poet becomes the 
instrument of that which makes and sustains 
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all things as they are and as they are to be; 
for he © . 

Will watch from dawn to gloom 

The lake-reflected sun illume 

The yellow bees in the ivy bloom, 

Nor hear nor see what things they be, 

But from these create he can 

Forms more real than living man, 

Nurslings of immortality. 

These matchless words are truth. All 
objects of the universe, all forms of life, are 
the expression of a divine idea, and each 
contains the infinite. The expression how- 
ever falls short of the idea, and the poet 
feels that it 1s so. Although he sings of the 
things that are, he is enchanted not by the 
actual, but by the ideal, which is more real 
than the actual. The rose, for instance, is 
less than the divine idea of which it is the 
embodiment, and the poet singing of the 
rose, can bring us nearer to the divine idea 
than the rose itself is able. Poetry as it 
were stands with God behind the works 
of the creation ; poetry is the divine energy 
still operative in the construction of the 
world. It is for this reason that the works 
of art surpass the works of Nature. By 
virtue of his nearest position to God in the 
visible . creation, man, the Prometheus, - 
snatches the divine fire from the sun and 
outshines 1t. He takes the glory from 
the rose, and makes even ‘a better rose. 
In a Western picture gallery, there hangs 
a painting by a French master, of a 
cluster of roses in a vase. The petals in 
the picture are numerable and yet seem to 
contain multitudinousness and infinity, like 
the waves of the sea. ' 

This or something like this is the ancient 
and best philosophy and religion of India, the 
dream or the perception that has been with- 
in the eyes also of the profoundest and 
therefore the most Indian of Western seers, ° 
If anything is true, this fable is true; or 
if it be false, it is still the best of fables. 

Men’s interest in beauty arises from the 
desire to know and mingle with what is, 
and to know and mingle with what yet 


may be. Poetry is a revelation and a 
prophecy, and a creation of the human 
heart and of the world. When I see a 


beautiful sight, lama believer, I am rapt 
beyond care. This long low wall, and the’ 
trees that spread their feathered branches 
over it are things of every day, and yet just. 
now in the rays of the sinking sun they are 





covered with gold, they are transfigured 
beyond Paradise. They retain no hint of 
the mundane. The touch is on them which 
“make all things memorable. Spirit answers 
to spirit. They fill the heart with the con- 
viction of the presence of a power which 
gains all its ends, which cannot be 
thwarted, which leaves no work to fall 
‘short of perfection. This is the revelation 
conveyed to us by the solemn ecstasy of 
beauty and poetry; the knowledge com- 
municated of what is. And the message 
brought concerning what might be, the 
impulse given to the active and assertive 
powers of man, is no less astonishing. “He 
had the poet’s passion for Nature”, wrote 
George Meredith of W. E. Henley, “and 
by reason of it the poet’s fervent devotion 
to humanity.” If I witness the daily 
festival of the sun, the glory of the grass- 
blades and the forests, and the grace and 
enchantment that clothe all living things, 


Icannot be content with the squalid and . 


pining state of man. Why should not man 
rejoice as the clouds and the rocks rejoice? 
If, Wordsworth thinks, the flowers enjoy 
the air they breathe, human beings ‘too 
' ought to live in natural pleasure, and there 
is the more reason to lament “what man 
has made of. man,” 
the poets and all lovers of beauty. that we 
find most of those who are as the nerves 
o’er which do creep 
The else unfelt oppressions of mankind. . 

And it is poetry which is the best accom- 
plisher of reform,—better than all customary 
ways of didactics, or party spirit, or 
denunciation,—-by at once pointing men to 
the vision of the future, and putting their 
hearts into the only temper by which the 
future can be gained and held secure. 

Who can doubt that the daily round of 
existence for the Indian peasant (muck as 
it may owe to religion) is companioned and 


sweetened by the sky and the landscape ~ 


which are ever glowing about him, and by 
the forms of plants and animals and men, 
and by the marvellous: many-coloured 
. costume, the most faultlessly in keeping 
with its surroundings in the world perhaps, 
to which the multitudes of India are directed 
rather by instinct than by art? The same 

beauty as is showered down by the sun 
and the earth shines also upon every domes- 
tic utensil in the peasant’s dwelling, the 


Indeed it is among 
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vessel of clay, and the brass vessel where- 
with the women repair to the village well. 


And did eye ever behold work of man, 


more beautiful than the Persian well with 
its rude yet sufficient construction, its 
patient team of oxen, and their boy driver? 
Centuries have not improved for use or for 
beauty what the flawless instinct of the 
early engineers invented. Every inch of 
the soil of India teems with beauty, and 
the peasant who squats. with his fellows 
upon the field in some ‘happy, talkative 
circle, enjoys by his closeness to Mother 
Earth a dignity which seems to be seldom 
the possession of the more artificial Western 
city-dweller. It may. be that-only by life 
in cities are ordinary men awakened to the 
dealings of beauty with them; it may-be 
that the lack of beauty in cities first makes 
men aware of the. hunger for beauty and 
articulate in its praise 3. certain it 1s how- 
ever, that men who live in the midst of 
beauty and fail to perceive it as a: poet 
perceives it, are none the less blest. 

There is nothing on earth more beautiful 
than a great city, London or Paris, for 


-instance, and yet neither is there anything 


more ugly. In attending to the more mate- 
rial. wants city dwellers are apt to forget 
the necessity for beauty, and to grow 
vacant-minded and vulgar in appearance 
on account of their forgetfulness. Nothing 
will charm away the tedium and ignoble- 
ness’ of too many features of the life of 
cities, until the regard ‘for beauty 1s once 
more popularly. cherished in their, mid 
Beauty being the sign of life in its’ high 
well-being, regard for beauty is reverence 
for. life itself. 

The spirit of poetry, then, or the spirit 
which is kindled by the vision and the 
fashioning of beauty, enters into all. human 
affairs, great and small, when they are.con- 
ducted well. And to an Englishman living 
in India, face to face with the great 
privilege and obligation of seeing India, and 
coming to understand rightly. something of 
India, no gift seems more desirable than the, 
eye that beholds beauty. Of a certainty, 
none can see India who isinsensible to- the 
beauty of the sky and of the landscape and 
of the living forms of the forest and the field, 
of the mountain, and the city, and of all 
that belongs to man. 

P, E. Ricwarps, 
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THE PRESENT CONCEPTION OF THE SCOPE AND LINES OF 
| ECONOMIC STUDY AND THE REQUIREMENTS OF 


= 
HOMAS Carlyle characterised econo- 
mics asa dismal science. : Economic 
investigations during a large part of 
Carlyle’s life-time resulted mainly in the 
discovery of certain grave social evils which 
had arisen out of the Industrial Revolution 
in England. Taking this fact into con- 
sideration it is not altogether surprising 
that the sage of Chelsea should have given 
that unworthy appellation to the noble 
science of: economics, Happily, however, 
Pduring the latter part of -Carlyle’s life-time 
and especially since his death, economic 
thought and investigations have produced 
results which justify us in regarding econo- 


mics as a most hopeful and fascinating 


subject of study. Undoubtedly blind 
sentiment and irrational enthusiasm have 
no place ineconomicstudy. The economist 
does not shrink from taking facts as they 
are and giving them straight to the world. 
He believes that before one can do any 
good to humanity he should first understand 
how humanity has moved from time im- 
emorial and may, therefore, be expected 
move inthe future. And if after careful 
and patient investigation he has found out 
that individual, or at best family, consider- 
ations,. have been the main spring of 
human endeavours all throughout history 
and may, therefore, be expected to continue 
to be so in the future, he is not ashamed to 
say that to the world, ‘socialists, com- 
munists and _ philanthropists notwith- 
standing. 

So far as production and distribution are 
concerned the problems before the economist 
‘are the same as engage the attention of the 
business-man. But while the businessman 
considers those probléms from the point of 
view of individual gain, the economist 
views them from the point of view of social 
or national welfare. Therefore, Carlyle’s 
observation that the economic writers foster 
inordinate selfish desires may be dismissed as 


ECONOMIC INQUIRY IN INDIA 


utterly unfounded. For this misunderstand- 
ing, however, the economic writers them- 
selves are much to blame. The majority - 
of these writers have talked so much of 
competition as being the most fundamental 
characteristic of modern industrialism that — 
the uninitiated public may naturally-think 
that these scientists encourage the policy of 
everybody hitting  everybody’s head, 
Competition “is no doubt more intense and. 
more widely extended than it used to be: 
but it is only a secondary and, one might 
almost say, an accidental consequence from 
the fundamental characteristic of modern 
business.”* The real. characteristics of 
modern business are, ‘a certain independ- 
ence and habit of chosing one’s own course 
for oneself, a self-reliance; a deliberation 
and yet a promptness of choice and judg- . 
ment, and a habit of foérecasting the future - 
and of shaping one’s course with reference 
to distant aims. They may often and do . 
cause people to compete with one another; - 
but on the other hand they may lead, and 
just now indeed are tending, in the direc-. 
tion of co-operation and combinations of 
all kinds good and evil. But these tenden- 
cies towards collective undertaking are 
quite different from that conceived and 
advocated by socialists and communists. 
They are quite different also from those of 
earlier times, because they are the result not 
of custom, not of any passive drifting into 
association with one’s neighbours, but of - ° 
free choice by each individual of that line 
of conduct which after careful déliberation 
seems to him the best suited for attaining 
his ends whether they are selfish or unselfish. 
It is true, that there 1s less deliberate selfish- 
ness in early than in modern forms of 
industry ; but there is also less deliberate 
unselfishness. It is the deliberateness, and 
not the selfishness, that is the characteristic of 
the modern age.’’* 


* Marshall, Keonomics of Industry, Pp. 5—6. 
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Economics is eminently a utilitarian 
science; because, while as a science it con- 
siders the laws underlying men’s economic 
efforts, it at the same time helps legislators 
and statesmen to improve the material 
condition of the people in their charge. 
The distinction between the economic 
theory and the economic art, which the 
writers of the classical school generally 
emphasized, is no longer considerred desir- 
able. Writers at the present day have 
happily got over the old superstition of the 
“Economic man” being the subject of 
economic inquiry. Economics, as 
understood, is concerned with the economic 
activities of the actual social man, and the 
aim of the economist is not only to find 
out how this social man acts economically 
but to suggest how he should act if he is to 
prove himself to bea most efficient econo- 
mic unit of the society: Divorce of the 
science from economic practice would rob 
economics of much of its interest and 
utility and reduce it to a mere intellectual 
discipline, which, in these days of socializa- 
tion of endeavours, will hardly appeal to 
the educated people as a class. And, in 
India at any rate, it will not be denied that 
there. is an urgent necessity for popularising 
the subject among the educated people. No 
writer on economics has’ had as wide 
an influence as Adam“Smith; and while 
Smith’s power was in large measure 
due to those personal qualities in which 
he stands pre-eminent, it was in perhaps 
equal measure due to his habit of keeping 
theory and practice closely combined. 
People studied his. reasoning carefully 
because it was applied to things which 
they really wanted to understand, and 
was constantly supported by an appeal 
to the observed facts of business life. ‘This 
view of the subject cannot better be explain- 
ed than in the words of Professor Seligman 
of Columbia University. Dr. Seligman 
Says :— , 

‘‘Economics has a progressively j 
to play in the fatdres, Wile, the at ia Ra 
ficance of the economic life in its influence on_ social 
progress, economics, in pointing out exactly what is, 
must necessarily cencern itself with what ought to be. 
If the economic: student is the real philosopher of 
social life, he will take-more notable part in future 
speculation and future legislation. ‘The various social 
classes, by reason of their very being, see only the 


particular, not the general interests. The farmer 
understands the workings of the Wall Street, and the 
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factory hand comprehends the conditions of the world 
market, as little as the capitalist realises the’ true 
ideals of the laborer. To let any one class act as 
spokesman for the other is pregnant with danger. 
The economic student, if he is worthy of his calling, 

will proceed without fear or favour; he will be tabooed 

as a socialist by some, as a minion of capital by 
others, asa dreamer by more. But if he presérves 

his clearness of vision, his openness of mind, ° his 

devotion to truth and his sanity of judgment, the 
deference paid to his views, which is even now~ 
beginning to be apparent, will become more and miore 
pronounced. The influence of economic conditions 
on economic theory has been, let us hope, abundantly 
demonstrated ; but the reciprocal influence of 
economic thought on actual conditions is in danger 

of being overlooked. As the science itself becomes 
more and more complete, it will be in a better position 

to apprehend and to explain the real content of exist- 

ing conditions and the true method of making ‘the 

actual conform tothe ideal. Economics, which is to-day 

only in its infancy, and which is of all disciplines 
perhaps the most difficult and the most complicated, 

is indeed interlaced with and founded upon 

the actual conditions of the time;° but like natural’ 
science the economics of the future will enable.us to 

comprehend the living forces at work, and by. sof 
doing will.put us in a position to control them and- 
to mould'them to ever higher uses. Economics is 

therefore both the creature and the creator. [t is 
the creature of the past; it is the creator of-the 

future. Correctly conceived, adequately outlined, 
fearlessly developed it is the prop of ethical upbuild- 

ing, it is the basis of social progress.’’* - 


Economic principles may thus be _profit- 
ably utilised by the administrator in the 
advancement of the péople in his charge. 
And when the economist and the adminis- 
trator are to be found in the same _ person- 
ality as in.the case of Hamilton or Walker, 
of Gladstone or Giffen, and of Wagner or, 
Bohm-Bawerk, the results achieved *a 
always remarkable. [fhe businessman als 
may derive lessons from economics, which 
may help him to build his business on an 
efficient basis. Just as physics and chemis-. 
try may be applied to arts and industries, 
so economics may be applied to administra- 
tion and business. 

The normal subject of economic inquiry 
is individual and national prosperity. But 
the economist cannat remain indifferent. to . 
economic abnormalities. Property, therefore, 
legitimately comes within the scope of; 
economic study. One thing need be 
particularly emphasized here. It is this 
that the economist does not study prosper- 
ity and poverty as-mere abstract pheno- 
mena. At the last analysis the central 
subject of economic inquiry is man himself 


_ * Princtples of Economies, pp. 697-698. 
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as he is affected by these phenomena. 
Economic sufficiency, if not prosperity, is 
the basis of civilization, individual man- 
hood, and of national greatness; while 
poverty causes degradation in individual 
and national character. 

In studying these phenomena the 
economist’s constant aim is to seek those 
means which may contribute to the mate- 
rial welfare of man. But, in finding out 
means for the material welfare of man, the 
economist also helps his intellectual and 
moral advancement, for these latter depend 
upon the former; for man’s character has 
been moulded by his every-day work and 
by the material resources at his command 
more than by any other influence unelss it 
be that’ of ‘religious ideals. But, as 
Professor Marshall has - pointed out, the 
field of action of religious motives is not so 
broad as that of the economic motives, al- 
hough religious motives are more intense 
than economic. 
foundly human and should appeal to all 
who take any interest in the advancement 
of human welfare. Professor Ely of Wis- 
consin says— — 

“Within its borders opportunity is offered for 
the exercise of every mental aptitude and every scienti- 
fic method. The historian’s gift is needed to unravel 
the past and trace the development of Industrial 
Institutions whose: present-day problems, in turn; offer 
indefinite scope for the studies of the more practical 
student with a taste for administration or business 
management. For the legal mind there are the subtle 
reblems of property, inheritance, labour legislation, 

corporation control; for students with practical 
tical interests, the tarriff currency reform, and a 
ore of important problems, in which economics and 
politics are inextricably interwoven; for the -philan- 
thropic, unemployment, accident insurance, and a 
number of social problems. Animating the entire 
subject, blended of course with the love of truth for 
truth’s sake common to ail sciences, is the persist- 
ent hope that by systematic study we may eventually 
abolish poverty which deadens and dwarfs the lives of 
millions of -our. fellows. Economics is a science, but 
something more than a science; a science shot through 
with the infinite variety of human life, calling not only 
for systematic, ordered thinking, but for human 
sympathy, imagination, and in an unusual degree for 
the saving grace of common sense.* 

The importance of economics as a subject 
of academic study is amply testified by its 
wide occurence in the curriculum of studies 
of the educational institutions of Europe 
and America. The importance of this study 
in India at the present moment cannot 


* Outlines of Economtes, Pp. 2—4. 
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be over-estimated. The new industrial 
awakening in the country is urgently calling 
for efficient industrial leaders trained in eco- 
nomics and finance. S 
go to the professions of law and journalism 
and to the adnfinistrative service should 
also study the subject in a special way. 
The new political privileges given to the 
people of India by the recent constitutional 


reforms and the larger powers and respon-- 


sibilities conferred on the members’ of the 


enlarged legislative councils will not be’ 


adequately realised unless the members have 
a broad knowledge of economics and of 
Indian economic conditions. Engineers 
and manufacturers may also greatly profit 
by knowledge of economics. Apart from 
that, all educated men and women should 
have some knowledge of the subject that 
they may efficiently discharge their duties 
to their community and to the country. In 
America such is the importance attached 
to the subject that in the universities a 


course of study in general economics is- 


required of all classes of students, 
Economic phenomena cannot be ade- 


quately understood without some broad - 


knowledge of Psychology, History, Politi- 
cal Science and Jurisprudence, and Socio- 
logy; for all these social 
interrelated although each has its own 
particular field of study.” -Economics is 
clearly related to Psychology, because it 
rests on three natural traits or desires, viz., 
(rt) desire for wealth; involving hunger, 
want, love of bodily ease; (2) aversion to 
labor; and (3) reluctance to postpone 
present enjoyment. The laws of consump- 
tion and value are in large measure 
governed by _ psychological conditions. 
This psychological basis of economics has 
been so much developed within recent years 
by some economic thinkers of Austria that 
they are now recognised as forming a new 
school of economic thought, viz, the 
psychological school. Their influence is 
already great and promises to be greater 
still in future, especially in England and in 
the United States. 

The relation of economics to Political 


Science and Law is easily explained. Politi-. 


cal Science deals with the political orga- 
nization of Society, and Law is the aggre- 
gate of rules and regulations through 
which formal expression is given to the 


Students intending to - 
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social will. Both influence largely the 
business. institutions and practices with 
which economics 1s concerned. The solution 
of most of the practical economic problems 
with which we are concerned will be found 
to depend upon the enactment of wise 
laws or the repeal of unwise ones. To 
enumerate one or two of such problems in 
India to-day we may mention the question 
of the regulation of railway rates and of 
the insurance companies. 
' Our Science is closely related to socio- 
logy. The economist is often led to push 
his inquiries over into an adjoining tract 
of knowledge that covers human action 
and yet is not Jurisprudence or Political 
Science or Ethics. This adjacent Science 
which busies itself with imitation and 
custom, and tradition and conventionality, 
that seeks. the origin, meaning and autho- 
rity of the standards and ideals shaping 
individual action is Sociology. The point 
will be clear by enumerating some of the* 
ecOnomic problems which are also problems 
of Sociology. The question of population, 
for instance, 1s eminently a question both 
of Economics and of Sociology. Malthus 
spoke of moral restraints as checking the 
over-growth of population. But now 
psychic and social custom and standard of 
‘life are also recognised as factors influenc- 
ing population. 
lem, what fixed the days of labor in the 
year and the hours of labor in a day, cannot 
be solved without an appeal to sociology. 
Again phenomena such as the Bengalee 
esteem of landed property and the Marwari 
predilection for trade and finance cannot 
‘be explained without refrence to the autho- 
rity of tradition--—a sociological fact. 
‘Whether and, if so, how far and in what 
way Economics is related to Ethics 1s still 
a controversial question. Generally it 1s 
agreed that it is outside the domain of 
economics to suggest what ought or what 
ought not to be done in the economic world 
merely on ethical grounds. But the recent 
growth of immense competition in economic 
organizations has facilitated the appearance 
of so many evils and immoral practices in the 
economic world that many economic thinkers 
have been disposed to takea decidedly ethical 
view of the study of economics. These thinkers 


x Ross—Fourdations of Soctology. Chapt. on 


“The Sociological frontier of Economics.” 


Again the economic prob- . 
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have already acquired a recognised position 
amongst economic scholars as constituting a 
new school of economic thought. In America 
this school claims two of the most eminent 
economists, vzz., Professor Ely of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Dr. Elisha Benja- 
min Andrews, formerly Chancellor of the 
University of Nebraska, as its adherents. | 
The writings of these economists have 
greatly influenced the recent discussions 
and economic legislation with regard to 
the problems of distribution and have in- 
directly encouraged the propagation of 
socialistic and similar doctrines. 

. Now we may proceed to consider the 
relation of Economics to History. Before | 
the middle of the last century scanty 
attention had been given to economic his- | 
tory by the economic writers and thinkers; : 
but with the development of the Historical - 
School of economic thought inaugurated by 
Frederick List and popularised by later 
writers like Roscher, Hildebrand and Knies, 
thorough knowledge of economic history 
is now considered indispensable by all 
schools of economists. Among the strongest 
advocates of this school may be mentioned 
the names of Professor Smohller of Berlin 
University and Professor Ashley of Birming- 
ham University. Thinkers of this school 
point out that the economic science which 
has been developed up to this time is a 
static study, that is to say, it seeks to explain 
the economic problems. of our own time 
only. Such a study, they assert, cannot 
necessarily. be of permanent validity. F 
society is dynamic. A static or stationa® 
society is inconceivable at least in the | 
civilized portion of the world. As Professor 
Ely has put it, 

‘“Man now wanders about by force of necessity 
and age-long habit, now starves rather than be 
moved from his home. Land is now free to all, now 
parcelled out with well nigh absolute right of indivi- 
dual pessession, The .seemingly eternal features of 
the social structure are gone in a few generations.’’* 

The historical economists also assert 
that what we call economic science to-day , 
Is nO science even as a static study, because” 
it does not explain the economic problems 
of all the nations even of the Western 
world, not to speak of the Oriental 
countries. They, therefore, maintain that 

* Outlines of . Economics, p. 6. This writer, how- 


ever, does not belong to the Historical School as 
such, 





Political 


a complete transformation of 
Economy 1s necessary, and they say that 
this social study can do fruitful work in 
the future only by becoming a distinctively 


historical science. As Professor Smohller 
of Berlin has expressed it, 
| - “In the future’a new epoch will come for Political 
-Economy, but only by giving value to the whole 
historical and statistical material which now exists, 
not by the further distillation of the already-a- 
hundred-time-distilled abstractions of the old dogma- 
tism.* | 

While all economists of the Historical 
School are agreed in maintaining that a 
‘'complete transformation of the economic 
study now in vogue is necessary, they are 
| by. no means agreed as to the form to be 
assumed by this study when the transforma- 
tion has been effected. A section of the 
historical school holds the view that it is 
absurd to attempt the establishment of a 
system of universal economic laws. Thus, 
ccording to Knies, 
“Economic institutions and economic theories are 
products of historical development. No given econo- 
mic system can be final. It is itself the result of 
special conditions of time, place and nationality ; and 
as these vary, it will be subjected to progressive 


modifications. Every nation, therefore, and every age 
has a Political Economy of its own.’’+ 













This view, however, is not entertained by 
historical economists generally. While they 
allinsist upon the changing character of 
economic conditions, they hold that it is 
possible to discover Jaws of these very 
changes; and, as Hildebrand has said, 
olitical Economy is to be “a doctrine of 
elaws of the economic development of 
Miations.” They also claim that as these laws 
will he based on a comparative economic 
study they will be capable of universal 
application. This position of the historical 
school has been expressed by Professor 
Ashley in the following words: 

“An increasing number—'the historical school’’ in the 
strict sense of the word—hold that it is no longer 
worth while framing general formulas as to the rela- 
tions between individuals in a given society like the 
old ‘laws’ of rent, wages, profits; and that what they 
must attempt ‘to discover are the laws of social 
, “development—that is to say, generalisation as to the 

stages through which the economic life of society has 

actually moved. They believe that knowledge like 
this will not only give them an insight into the past, 


Ps B10: 
+ bid. P. 319. 
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but will enable thern the better to understarid the 
difficulties of the present.’’« 


It should be observed here that. among 
the economists who believe in the possibility 


of developing a science of economic evolu- . 


tion there is divergence of opinion as to the 
kind of work now to be taken up. A 
number of these economists led by Professor 
Smohller hold that economic investigations 
have not yet reached a stage at which a 
science of Political Economy is possible. 
They, therefore, urge that instead of fritter- 
ing away their time in vain speculations, 
economists should for the present devote 
themselves exclusively to the study of 
economic history and to contemporary 
economic conditions, and when sufficient 
knowledge has been gained of economic 
events the thought of developing a science 
may be entertained. But this view of the 
present scope of economic investigations is 
not acceptable to the more moderate thinkers 
of the historical school led by Professor 
Wagner, who recognise the fact that with- 
out the aid of explicit theory it is hardly 
possible to assign to phenomena their causal 
connections. Economic History itself needs 
to be interpreted by theory. These writers, 
however, admit that the theories now 
formulated must necessarily be provisional 
and should be regarded as subject to correc-- 
tion in the light of progressive economic 
knowledge. The necessity of generalisa- 
tions in all stages of economic investiga- 
tions’ has been forcibly explained by 
Professor Marshall in the following words :T 

“This (the inexact and faulty nature of economic 
generalisations) might be urged as a reason against 
making any statement at all on the subject. But to 
do that would be almost to abandon life. Life is human 
conduct and the thoughts that grow up around it. By 
the fundamental impulses of our nature we all—high 
and low, learned and unlearned—are in our several 
degrees constantly striving to understand the courses 
of human action, and to shape them for our purpose, 
whether selfish or unselfish, whether noble or ignoble. 
And since we must form to ourselves some notions of 
the tendencies of human action, our choice, is ‘between 
forming those notions carelessly and forming them~ 


carefully. The harder the task, the greater the need for 
steady patient inquiry; for turning to account the 


* English Economic History and Theory, Preface, 


+ Economics of Industry, P. 24, This great Cam- 
bridge economist is unquestionably the leading 
exponent in the English-speaking world of the present 
conception of static economics which is based on a 
reconciliation between the deductive and the inductive 
methods of economic inquiry. ~ : 
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experience that has been reaped by the more advanced 
physical sciences ; and for framing as best we can well 
thought-out estimates, or _ provisional laws, of the 
tendencies of human action.’ 

In concluding this paper it may be 
observed without fear of contradiction that 
the conception of Political Economy held 
by the moderate section of the historical 
school is the most rational and inspiring 
ideal that has yet been placed and can ever 
be placed before the student of economics. 
Although not much has yet been done to 
give the ideal- a practical shape, there are 
reasons for hoping that in the future the 
progress of inquiry. on the lines suggested 
by the historical thinkers will be more rapid 
and more satisfactory than it has been in 
the past. This conception of economics is 
in keeping with the dignity of economic 
study and is in conformity with its varied 
requirements.; according to this conception 
the position of the study as a science is fully 
recognised-—it is not reduced to a mere 
“study of economic history—and its universal 
validity assured; and when such a study 
has been developed the conflict which has 
been going on between national and- cosmo- 
politan political economy for over halfa 
century will once for all disappear, for 
students of economics in India. This 
conception of the study has a special appeal. 
' The central subject of economic inquiry in 
India to-day is: how to build a modern 
industrial system in this country on a stable 
and-efficient basis ; and for such an inquiry 
a dynamic economic science based on 
comparative study and establishing prin- 
ciples of economic development alone 
can be useful. When all this has been said 
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it should be frankly admitted that accept- 
ance of this new conception of economics 
does not lead to a denial of the necessity 
and utility of static and territorial or 
national inquiry. For the development of 
a dynamic study it is necessary that we 
should clearly understand the characteris- 
tics of the various stages of economic 
development, and a static study will enable 
us ‘to understand the characteristics of a 
given stage of this development. Further 
more, so far as economics is related to 
Psychology,.a certain part of dynamic 
economics itself will largely consist of 
static generalisations. ‘Finally it must be 
said that no system of economic study ofa 
general character will be able to explain all 
the economic facts of a particular territorial 
life. Hence special territorial inquiries will 
always have their utility and use, specially 
for legislators and statesmen. But such 


inquiries will be purely of a descriptive ve 
u 


character and will not justify any endeavo 
to develop what are called national systems 
of economics. From what has been said it 
would follow that the labours of that long 
line of thinkers who have worked in the 
realm of static economics have not been in 
vain, and that they will never cease to be 
useful to students of economics. And every 
serious student of the subject will fully 
subscribe to Roscher’s prediction that “the 
future will accord both to Ricardo and 
Malthus their full meed of. honour as peoli- 
tical economists and discoverers of the first 
rank,’’# 
SATISH CHANDRA Basu. 


* Principles of Political Economy, Preface. 








A NEW ANECDOTE OF AURANGZIB 


’ Promptitude in repelling. foreign 
invasion, 


ROM the news-letter of Persia sent by 
Muhammad Sadiq, the leader of the 
merchants, the Emperor learnt that 

Shah Abbas had left his capital Isfahan, 
halted two leagues outside the city, and sent 
his ‘advance-tents’ on towards Ughrabad. 


The Emperor immediately mounted his own 
Arab horse and issued forth. Nobody could 
venture to speak to him [against this course] 
at that time... Muhammad Amin Khan, the 
son of Mir Jumla, being exceedingly bold, 
submitted, “Your Majesty’s ‘advance-tents’ 
have not been sent forward yet. It is 
necessary to halt till they arrive als the next 
stage].” 





His Majesty answered, “Before I knew 
lof the Persian king’s hostile intentions] | 
might have been excused [in lingering here]. 
But after getting the information, negli- 
gence and delay would only be causes of 
the decline of my fortune. What need is 


there of the arrival of the ‘advance-tents’ ? 
(Verses) 


The man of God is not a stranger 
in the east or the west ; 
Whichever way he goes, the country 

; has not parted from Him!”’ 

After entering the garden [outside Agra], 
the Emperor held:a public audience and 
told his officers aad clerks that the march 
would begin the next day and that he 
would halt f[enly on reaching] Lahore. 
The Chamberlain petitioned, ‘The march 
has been undertaken all of a sudden. It is 
impossible for the necessary things to reach 
us.” 

_Across the sheet of the petition the 
mmperor wrote, “The eternal journey 
which no man can avoid, will have to be 
undertaken all of a sudden, without previ- 
ous warning. What shallI do then? This 
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309. 
my present journey should be considered as 
like that [eternal voyage.] I shall march 
further on in the same manner in which I 
have arrived up to this place. Nay, it 1s 
not even necessary to mark out.[the lengths 
of the successive] stages; I shall [daily] 
travel as long asI can. (Verse) 


The wayfarer in the path of death is not in need 
of stages.”’ | 

Text.—Abdus Salam Khan’s 2nd Ms. 
' Notes—In September 1666, Aurangzib then at 
Agra learnt from the reports of his spies that Shah 
Abbas II. wanted to enter Khurasan with a view 
to invading India. The Emperor at once sent his son 
Muazzam with Jaswant Singh towards the Panjab 
(4th September.) On gth October he himself left 
Agra for Delhi, but made no haste to reach the north- 
western frontier. On 12th December, at the hunting 
lodge of Palam, he learnt that the Shah had died on 
22nd August. (A. N. 974, 984, M.A. 56—58.) A 
taunting letter which the Shah sent to Aurangzib by 
the hand of Tarbiyat Khan, the Mughal envoy in 
Persia, shortly before his death is given in Fatyas- 
ul-gawanin, 496-499. Init he threatens to invade 
India. 

[This anecdote will occupy a place between § 50 and 
§ 51 in the Anecdotes of Auvangatb published in the 
Modern Review, from September to December, 1909. | 


JADUNATH SARKAR. 


A NOTE ON CO-OPERATION 


[Now that the Sister Nivedita, the great 
ul that lighted the path of many a 
ker after truth, is no’ more among 
» the only consolation we can find is 
from her various writings, that have been 
hitherto: published. Of these, her letters 
are inno way the least important. Vhey 
are brimful of sound and practical mother- 
ly advice, and will always remain as in- 
effaceable footsteps on the sands of time. 
Perhaps there is a good number of these 







letters the contents of which are known. 


but to a few besides their respective addres- 
sees. It is therefore devoutly to be wished 
4hat such letters, as are not yet published, 
may be soon placed before the public to 
its great advantage. With that 
and with an earnest entreaty that many 
more of the late Sister Nivedita’s letters 
may soon appear in print, this letter of hers, 
which the kindness of my friend Mr.— 
of Madras has allowed to keep with me as 





A 


hope, . 


a memento of an inspired soul, has been 
surrendered to the public. —Govind Pai.] 

S to what you can read. First, for what 
PART of the national work do you wish 
to train yourself? I believe if rightly 

carried on, India 1s now entering on a period 
in which her motto is to be—‘‘Mutual Aid: 
Self-organisation : Co-operation.” 

If you will look into the matter you will 
see that most cases of oppression and cor~ 
ruption—where the advantage of numbers 
is so uniformly on one side, as here = could 
be met by Organisation. It is more difficult 
to do wrong to 10,000 men who stand solid 
and are intelligent, than to an isolated and 
illiterate person. Take. the case of clerks 
in offices, of Government servants, railway 
servants, ratepayers, peasants. Much could, 
be done amongst all these classes by simple 
enrolment and united action. But every- 
thing depends in such cases on the organiser, | 
who is usually the secretary. Do you care 
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to do such work as this? It is not merely 
for self-protection that the organ could be 
used, but for obtaining credit, tools, know- 
ledge, co-operation and mutual aid of 
many kinds. 


If this is the branch which you are to 


take up, you will find that the subject has 
a history and a literature of itsown. Read 
up Co-operation in the 
Britannica. Write to the Irish Agricultural 
Organisation Society, 22 Lincoln Place, 
Dublin, Ireland, for their papers, and for 
advice and answers to definite questions. 
Read Mutual Aid, a scientific work, by 
Kropotkin, published by Heinemann. Study 
the history of Trade Unions. Study the 
history of Co-operation in Denmark. And 
study particularly the history of small 
countries, Norway, Sweden, the Hanseatic 
League, Motley’s Rise of the Dutch Re- 
public, etc. Make a small society for 
reading and discussing these subjects. 
Indeed do this in any case. Share your 
own knowledge, and co-operate in extend- 
ing and deepening it. Above all, think 
things out, and put your thought into prac- 
tice, learning from your own mistakes. 
Organise a single group of people for some 
definite aim, and see how you get on. 
' Organise a class for, say, legal aid. That 
ought not to be difficult. But [ think it 
would be a better experiment to make than 
organising for a charity, an enterprise 
which we are all accustomed to attempting 
and failing in. Organise for a united 
struggle of some kind, against something 
definite. 


Or do you want to specialise in politics ? 
In that case you must study the Economic 
History of India,—and the Congress publica- 
tions, together with the books of Dutt, 
Digby, Naoroji, P. C. Ray and others, with 
the speeches of Ranade, Gokhale and so 
on, will be your best fare. 


Or is it Inp1A? In that case, work at 
History and do not neglect the History and 
Geography of other countries besides your 
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own. For remember, it is the national 
sense 7n the World-sense that we have to 
achieve. The structure of human society,— 
Spencer, T ylor, Clodd, Lubbock and others; 
the chistery, 2 of: early empires,— Assyria, 
Chaldea, China, Persia, Egypt, Greece, etc. ; 
and for Inp1a,—Tilak’s two books, Fergus- 
son’s Architecture, Cunningham’s Ancient 
India and other books; M’Crindle’s collec- 
tions, Archzeological survey reports, etc., 
etc., etc. In this kind of reading, constantly 
reinforced by pilgrimages to ‘the places of 
which you read as far as possible—you 
can find the matenals for a history yet to 
be written. 

Or will you serve the great cause through 
the Industrial Revival? In that case all 
that helps for co-operation should help ‘you. 
And a different class of work is wanted. 

Or do you care to undertake the work 
of getting modern knowledge written up in 
the vernaculars? What books have you 
in the Malabari tongue, in which women 
can read History ? If you worked at this 


tm that language, you.would need helpers, 


an army of, them. And then, again, you 
would want the courage that is born of 
feeling that others were carrying out the 
same idea in other languages. 

For this, we would need the ‘heroic devo- 
tion of thousands, of our choicest graduates 
the country over, each choosing his own 
subject, and filling up a single space in 
your great roll. There is nothing that so 
much needs doing. _ Nothing that would 
bring more illumination with it. Here¢ 
a case of co-operation. Each man woul 
give only a few hours of leisure daily. The 
rest of his time he would be earning his 
bread. Do you see ? 

But there are other causes. 
physical training, for example. 
much needed. And so on and so on. 

In any case read everything you can lay 
hands on, by Frederick Harrison. His 
books are expensive, but worth their weight 
in gold. They are published’ by MacMillan. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
AURANGZIB ADVANCES FROM THE 
Deccan, 1658. 


ROM 4th October 1657, when Aurang- 
zib retired from the war with Biapur, 
to 25th January 1658, when he began 

~his march towards Hindustan as a claimant 

' to the throne, he passed 


7 
; 


| fnxious time through a most anxious 
for = Aurangzib od critical time. Events 
before the wax of ad Id “bl 
succession. which he could not. possibly 


control were moving fast, 

and he was bound to move also if he was 
hot to perish. And yet the future was so 
dark and the danger of every possible course 
of action so great, that a wise decision was 
extremely difficult to make. His present 
position was daily growing more untenable, 
while the future was ominous. But the 
difficulties, great and complex, which he 
overcame raise to the highest pitch our 
| admiration for his coolness, sagacity, power 
of managing men, and diplomatic skill. 
If it be urged that these do not completely 
account for his success and that he was 
| also beholden to Fortune, then the impartial 
mistorian of the period must admit that 
rangzib had done every thing to deserve 
rortune’s help. | 
| Whichever way Aurangzib turned he was 
faced with danger. The exulting Deccanis 
interpreted his retreat from Bidar as a con- 
fession of defeat. The Bijapuris boasted 
that they had rolled the tide of Mughal 
invasion back; their armies tried to hem 
the Imperialists. round; and their local 
officers drove out isolated Mughal outposts. 
Even the Sultan of Golkonda seized the 
Opportunity of the retirement of Mughal 
Mroops: he renewed his efforts to retaina 
nold on the Karnatak and tried to seize 
some villages near the frontier fort of 
Udgir.® 

* The Byapur historian asserts that Aurangzib 
escaped with his army from the Bijapur territory only 
by bribing the wazzv Khan Muhammad (Sasatin-z- 
salatin, 349.) Adab, 70b, 1974. 






Yet Aurangzib could not remain where he 
was. The news had got 
out that the Emperor had. 
‘ordered peace to be made 
and recalled the additional 
troops sent to the. Deccan. It was im- 
possible for Aurangzib to punish the Bija- 
puris by arms, or to overawe them by a 
display of superior force. He could not © 
even safely stay in their territory. A cruel 
fate threatened to snatch away from his 
grasp the fruits of his long and costly war 
with Bijapur, just when he was about to 
taste them. True, Adil Shah had agreed 
by solemn treaty to pay a huge indemnity 
and to cede the fort of Parenda and a large 
tract of land. But how could he be held 
to his promise now? Concessions wrung 
by force could be maintained by force 
alone. 

Aurangzib, therefore, determined to play 
a game of boldness in order to realise the 
terms of the treaty before the Bijapuris 
could recover from their recent defeats or 
learn of the full extent of the weakness and 
distraction of the Imperial Government. 
He at first gave it out'that he would stay at 
Bidar in readiness to punish the Bijapuris. 
if they broke their word. Later on he 
announced a wish to march in person to 
Ahmadnagar, and actually sent his army 
under his son there, in order to overawe the 
refractory giladar of Parenda, who was not ° 
yielding up his charge. In his letters to 
Bijapur he frequently invoked his father’s 
authority in demanding the quick payment 
of the promised indemnity and threatened 
war in case of default, 
But this policy of facing 
round to Bijapur. and 
making “military demons- 
the Crown, trations in the South had 
its drawbacks too. The affairs of Hindu- 
stan had necessarily to be neglected. The 
longer Aurangzib delayed in maturing his 
plans for contesting the throne, proclaiming 
himself a° claimant, and marching on’ 


His critical posi- 
tion in the Dec- 
can, 


He is forced to 
choose between 
two evils: to lose 
his chance for 
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Hindustan, the greater was the time that 
Dara gained for recalling the chief captains 
from the Deccan, winning over officers and 
‘men. far and near, consolidating his own 
power, and effectually counteracting 
Aurangzib’s possible designs. Moreover, 
during this period of suspense all ambitious 
and selfish men were likely to go over to 
Dara in the belief that the timid and 
slow Aurangzib would never make himself 
Emperor.* 

‘If, on the other hand, Aurangzib concen- 
trated his forces, made a public claim to the 
throne, marched northwards and openly 
broke with the Imperial government by 
enlisting troops and forcibly detaining with 
himself the officers ordered back to the 
Court,—then he would, no doubt, check 
Dara in time, he would secure the adhesion 
of ambitious adventurers. But at the same 
time the helpless condition of Shah Jahan, 
the civil war among the 
princes, and the temporary 
collapse of the Imperial 
authority would become 
patent to Bijapur, and all hope of getting 
Parenda or the promised indemnity would 
be gone. And at the same time his other 
enemies in the South would raise their 
heads: Golkonda would recover the reluc- 
tantly ceded and eagerly coveted province 
‘of Karnatak; Shivaji would raid the 
Junnar and Ahmadnagar districts. In short, 


or to lose all the 
gains of the 
Bijapur war. 


the fruits of the last two years’ warfare in. 


the South would be totally lost to him. 


_ The whole history of Aurangzib’s 
changing anxieties and hopes, plans and 
devices, and the variations of his policy 
with every fresh development during this 
eventful period, is clearly and fully unfolded 
tee th in his numerous confiden- 
Bae cy 3° tial letters to Mir Jumla 
preserved in the Adab-i- 
Alamgiri.{ Briefly put, his first plan was 
to realise the terms of the Bijapur treaty 
as quickly as possible and then, secure 
‘about the Deccan, to embark on the struggle 
for the throne. The success of this plan, 
depended on the Bijapuris promptly keep- 
ing their promises, before the secret of Shah 


* Adab, 94a. 

+ Adab, g2a—95@ (Aurangzib to Mir Juma) 1974a— 
2068 (abil Khan, by order of Aurangzib, ~ Mir 
Jumla’, 1788 (Qabil Khan to Aurangzib), 
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Jahan’s hopeless illness leaked out, The- 
letters tell the story of how the hope of a 
speedy settlement with Bijapur daily grew 
fainter and fainter, how he tried diverse 
means to get the promised territory and 
money, how he conceded to Bijapur one -by 
one the hard terms wrung out of it by the 
treaty,—till at last, in despair of getting . 
anything from Bijapur, he gave up alt” 
thought of the South, and turned his un- 
divided attention and resources to the . 
pursuit of his schemes in Northern India. 
Compelled to give up for the present the ~ 
idea of further conquests | 
from Bijapur, Aurangzib, on | 
28th September, sent Mir | 
Jumla towards Parenda | 
to take delivery of the fort in terms | 
of the treaty. Qazi Nizama, who ac- 
companied the Mir, was soon after- 
wards deputed to Bijapur to realise the , 
promised indemnity. But before the Mir’s 
departure, Aurangzib had held long and 
secret consultations with’ him and_ taken 
his advice on every possible contingency 
in anticipation. Even after Mir Jumla_ 
had gone towards Parenda, Aurangazib 
wrote to. him almost every day, and 
important oral messages were delivered and 
consultations held with him by means of | 
confidential officers like Shaikh Mir and 
Abul Fath, who made repeated trips be- 
tween the Prince and the Minister. Not a 
step was taken without first’ seeking Mir 
Jumla’s advice. “I have no friend or con- 
fidant but you,’ as Aurangzib told hi 
The Prince set out on his return fro 
Kaliani on 4th October“ 
and reached Bidar in five 
Kaliani days. A Mughal garrison | 
under Ali Beg was left to 
hold Kalian1. At Bidar, according to the 
Emperor’s last orders, Aurangzib was to 
halt and keep hold of the conquered terri- 
tory. But untoward events rendered his 
stay here useless and even dangerous. 
High officers like Mahabat Khan. and Rao 
Chhatra Sal had left for Delhi at the 
Imperial summons. Another great general, * 
Nasiri Khan, though entreated by Aur- 
angzib to stay till he was relieved, had 
abandoned his post at Bir to return to his 
charge of Raisin in Malwa. The retreat 
of the army from Kaliani was ‘taken to 
mean an abandonment of the new conquest. 


_ 


Mir Jumia sent 
to get Parenda 
Fort. 






Aurangzib  re- 
treats from 


The Bijapuris grew bolder and attacked 


detached’ Mughal parties wherever they 
could find them. Their general Afzal 
Khan with a large army crossed the 


Binathora river and advanced to recover 
the Kaliani and Bidar districts. Worst 
of all, the Bijapuris intercepted near Nal- 
drug Aurangzib’s despatch to Mir Jumla 
together with the deciphered copy of a 
secret letter he had received from his agent 
at Delhi, and thus they learnt the truth 
about Shah Jahan’s critical condition and the 
hostility between Dara and his brothers.* 
Aurangzib himself was growing more and 


more anxious at having got no fresh letter. 


from Delhi for several days past. Was his 
father dead? If so, he must make an at- 
tempt for the throne without further loss 
of time. | 

So, he provided for the future with his 
usual foresight and wisdom. Bidar Fort 
ihat repaired, the ravages of the late siege 
restored, its artillery properly arrranged, 
and the necessary provisions and munitions 
stored. A garrison of §,500 under Mir 
Jafar was left here. At this time Aurangzib 
wrote to Murad a letter which merely said, 
“You have not written to me for a long time 
past.... [shall soon return to Auranga- 
bad. You must have heard the news about 
the Imperial Court.” But his real message, 
proposing an_ offensive and _ defensive 
alliance between the two brothers against 
Dara, was orally entrusted to Allah Yar, 
the confidential messenger who carried the 

tter to Murad. He also wrote similartétters 

Shuja in Bengal. _A--communication 

received from Delhi ther7th, after a long 
silence, only cofifirmed his suspicion that 
Shah Jahan had lost his 
control and that affairs at 
Court had taken a new 
turn. Therefore, he made 
up his mind, and started from Bidar on 
18th October, 1657.7 

Immediately there was the greatest rejoic- 
ing in the Deccani kingdoms. Here were 
the Mughals abandoning their late conquests 
as untenable ! In vain did Aurangzib try to 
put a bold face on the matter; in vain 
did he write to Qutb Shah: ‘The retreat 

#* Kambu, 6b. Adab, 197a, 203a, 1496, 1570. 
Aqil Khan, 16. Naldrug, 27 miles N. E. of Sholapur 
(Ind. At. 57). 
"® Adab, 92b,169a and 6, 199a; Kambu, 60. 


and Bidar to the 
old Mughal terri- 
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of my army was due to a wish to reassure ~ 
the people of Bijapur who were frightened 
by its presence and had abandoned the 
cultivation of their lands, and also because 
I had got news that my Begam’s illness had 
increased.”* The plea was too palpably 
false to be believed. While his vanquished 
enemies were raising their heads in the 
South and a storm was brewing against him 
in the North,-Aurangzib received one of the 
severest domestic shocks: the day after 

leaving Bidart he learnt 


‘Death of his that his principal wife and 
wife Dilras Banu, the mother of three of 
his sons had died at 


Aurangabad on the 8th of the month. 
Shah Jahan had ordered Aurangzib to - 
stay at Bidar; but the Prince now gota . 
plausible excuse for marching to Auranga- 
bad, viz., to console his children newly 
bereaved of their mother. For some weeks 
after leaving Bidar he did not write any 
letter to the Emperor, nor give any reason — 
for his return to Aurangabad.t But he. 
corresponded frequently with Shuja and 
Murad, especially the latter, who was near- | 
est to him, and thus built up an alliance 
against Dara. Murad’s first letter, sent with 
a confidential servant named Muhammiad 
Raza on igth October, had crossed Aurang- 
zib’s letter to him (written about the 15th). 
And now, assured of his support, Aurangzib 
sent him the key to a cypher‘in which their 
future correspondence was to be conducted, 
as “prudence is needful, and writing in the 

ordinary alphabet is not proper.”§. 
On leaving Bidar, Aurangzib’s plan at 
first was to go to Pathri, 


He waitsin un- some 120 miles north, 
certainty for where the road for Bur- 
news of Shah ‘ d ; ; 

’ , anpur an Hindustan 

Jahan’s condi- 
tion, branches off from that 
leading to Aurangabad. 


If he heard of Shah Jahan’s death on the 
way he would follow the former route and 


march into ‘Northern India; otherwise ~ 
he would set his face westwards and 
* Adab, 714.- 


+ Adab, 98a, asserts that Aurangzib learnt the 
news on 1gth October one march out of Bidar, but 
1g9@ states that the news reached Aurangzib's Court 
at Bidar in the night preceding the 18th. 

t Adab, 198a and 0. 

§ Autangzib to Murad (Adad, 169a-170a), to Shuja 
(Adab, 170oa-—171a). Murad to Aurangzib (Facyaz, 
413-435). 
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return to Aurangabad, the seat of his vice- 
vroyalty.* But the period of uncertainty 
was only prolonged; no decisive informa- 
tion came from Delhi, and for weeks after 
leaving Bidar Aurangzib passed his time in 
the greatest anxiety and vacillation. 

_ On 18th October he learnt from a letter 
of his Agent at Delhi that Shah Jahan had 
become helpless; on the 21st, came another 
letter, saying that the Emperor’s illness was 
. decreasing. A third letter, received 
on the 22nd, brought news of an opposite 
tenour: Dara had become supreme at Court 
and was daily strengthening his position. 
A secret message from the Collector of 
Agra, evidently professing devotion, 
reached Aurangzib at this time. It only 
confirmed his worst suspicions: the very 
fact of such a letter being written meant 
that a demise of royaly had taken place or 
was very imminent; ‘one of these two 
alternatives must have happened,—Shah 
Jahan is either dead or a helpless invalid.” T 

In view of these facts Aurangzib proposed 
to send his son Muhammad Sultan with an 
army to Burhanpur, to close the ferry over 
the Tapti river, to detain in the Deccan 
nobles like Nasiri Khan then returning at 
the Imperial summons, and also to assemble 
the local landholders in the Prince’s service 
and to enlist new troops. but to doso would 
have been to commit himself openly; it 
would have been an overt act of rebellion, 
which he could not have explained away 1f 
Shah Jahan recovered. Aurangzib, there- 
fore, hesitated, asked Mir Jumla’s opinion, 
who condemned the proposal and requested 
that Muhammad Sultan should be sent 
towards Parenda instead.{ 

In fact, while days and weeks wore on 
without the expected event 
taking place at Delhi, 
Aurangzib and Mir Jumla 
were wistfully looking to- 
wards Parenda, Every letter of Aurang- 
zib to the Mir contained an urgent order 
“to settle the affair of Parenda as quickly 
as possible, in order that the most impor- 
tant business of all may be undertaken 
before it is too late.” The minister still 
flattered himself that the fort could be 
secured by threat or bribe, and both these 


* Adab, 18a. 
+ Adab, 1994-2008, 1698. 
£ Adab, 2004, 2016. 


Aurangzib des- 
pairs of getting 
Parenda Fort, 
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means were employed: in turn. But. 
Aurangzib made a more correct estimate of 
the character of the Bijapuris and their 
future line of action than Mir Jumla did. 
He frankly wrote, “No trust in the words 
of the Bijapuris....They used to lie even in 
the life-time of Khan Muhammad (who 
was in our interest). There is no hope that_ 
the affair (of peace) will be accomplished.... 
No good waiting in vain near the fort of 
Parenda.’’* 

Mir Jumla, however, persisted in his own 
while Mir Jumla view. At his request 
is more hopeful Aurangzib sent him solemn 
and triesall sorts written promises -of high 
of means. favours addressed to the 
giladar of Parenda to induce him to give 
up the fort. But the attempt failed. Then 
Mir Jumla tried a show of force. To please 
him Aurangzib reluctantly sent Muhammad 
Sultan with a part of the army from his | 
side at Pathri (4th Nov.) to join the Mir 
near Parenda. The young prince was told. 
to place himself under Mir Jumla’s orders, 
and “to be guided entirely by his judg- 
ment.’ > 

Mir Jumla had hoped that the force 
accompanying Sultan would be exaggerated 
by popular report and this would cow down 
the Bijapuri qiladar. Aurangzib even made 
a public declaration that he was himself 
going to Ahmadnagar to coerce the Bija- 
puris, and ordered the palace there to be 
got ready for his use.{ But all these tricks 
failed. The news of Shah Jahan’s illness, 
The Bijapuris shrewdi 
guessed the situation. They knew tha 
Aurangzib, with his depleted force and 
distraction about the succession, was not 
prepared to renew the war with them, | 
and so they delayed yielding their forts and 
paying the promised indemnity. Mir’ 
Jumla, still hoping against hope, lingered 
near Parenda, trusting that his envoy at the 
Bijapur Court would influence the sultan 
and his Ministers and secure the peaceful 
surrender of Parenda. Though every 
moment was precious for “the most~w 
important bnsiness of all” and Aurangzib 
was impatient to get Mir Jumla back at his 
side to make the necessary preparations for 
war with Dara, yet he permitted the Mir to 







* Adab, 200b, 93a and bd. 
+ Adab, 2018, 203a and 8, 
t Adad, 71a, 1508. 
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continue in that quarter with M. Sultan 
for weeks longer if by so doing he expected 
to get Parenda. About 6th December 
Sultan was recalled to his father’s side and 
Prince Muazzam was sent in his place to 
Mir Jumla’s camp near Bir.* | 
But the hope of getting Parenda and the 
war-indemnity grew fainter and fainter, 
“and, as the complexion of affairs at Delhi 
grew more and more ominous, Aurangzib 
relaxed and finally abandoned all his 
claims on Bijapur and tried to make 
friends with Adil Shah in a fashion amus- 
ing to those who know not the crooked 
ways of diplomacy. As early as the end 
of October he had instructed Mir Jumla to 
terminate the affair of Bijapur by giving 
up all claims to Parenda and tribute, and 
remaining content with Adil Shah’s pro- 
mises and oaths to maintain peace on the 
withdrawal of the Mughal army. But 
evidently Mir Jumla still hoped to get the 
cessions and he did not then adopt the 


policy here recommended. He spent three ' 


months in the Bir district, 
within easy reach of Paren- 
da, in the vain hope of 


After 3. months 
Mir Jumla re- 


turns without. ; 7 ¥ 
success to Auran- ducing the Bijapuris to 
gabad. keep their promises. At 


last even he was undeceiv- 

ed; he confessed that there was no good in 
staying there any longer. His return to 
Aurangabad was hastened by a peremptory 
order of recall received from Shah Jahan 
about 22nd December. Leaving Bir about 
“a7th of the month, he reached Auranga- 

-d about the 1st of January, 1658.7 


Aurangzib had arrived at Aurangabad 
on rr1th November, 1657, 
and set himself to the task 
of preparing the way for 
his own succession to the 
‘throne. He had one eye 
turned on Mir Jumla at Bir 
and another on Shah Jahan at Agra. The 
idea of his marching to Ahmadnagar to 
overawe the Bijapuri officers was definitely 
‘abandoned. On 28th October he had taken 
a very necessary precaution by sending a 
force under Malik Husain to Handia to 
seize all the ferries of the Narmada and 
prevent correspondence between Dara and 


Aurangzib at 
Aurangabad; his 
preparations for 
the war of suc- 
cession ; 


* Adab, 93b-94a, 940. 
+ Adab, 202b, 948. 
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‘the Mughal officers in the Deccan. He 


also wrote friendly letters to the Gond 
Rajahs of Deogarh and Chanda, through 
whose territories his road to Agra lay. A 
few men in his camp who had tried to send 
news to Agra were punished and carefully 
watched, and a secret courier was expelled. 
At the same time he urged his friends to 
collect news. ‘We should 
be on the watch to get. 
news from all sides.” His 
alliance with Murad was 
made strong and its terms clearly defined. 
Letters were frequently sent to Shuja, both 
by way of Agra—which route was unsafe, 
being in his enemy’s hands,—and also 
through Orissa. But distance forbade any 
useful league or concerted action between 
the two brothers. So, they were content 
to vow mutual friendship and a common 
hostility to Dara.* 


forms an alli- 
ance with Murad 
and Shuja. 


But what line of action was Aurangzib to 
adopt now ? His followers were looking up 
to him to declare his policy. . A- prompt 
decision was required from him; but a 
decision at this stage was most difficult to 
make, and beset with dangers. The news 
from the Imperial Court was 
conflicting. The first inti- 
mation of Shah Jahan’s 
illness was followed by a 
long silence ; from about 8th October to 
the r8th he received no tidings of his 
father’s condition. Then (on 18th October) 
he learnt from his agent at Delhi that Shah 


Conflicting news 
from Delhi, 


. Jahan had lost all control and that the state 


of affairs at the capital had taken a new 
character. Three days afterwards came a 
letter (written on the 5th) saying that Shah 
Jahan’s 1lIness was decreasing and that he 
was conducting business without difficulty. 
The next day brought another letter (dated 
the roth) from his agent at Court which 
stated that Dara had virtually usurped the 
government and was doing everything at 
his own will,—changing officers, taking away 
jagirs, and collecting men and money, 
though the orders were issued in Shah 
Jaban’s name. Other communications from 
Agra only increased his distraction and 
uncertainty about Shah Jahan’s real condi- 
tion. 


* Adab, 93a, 2018, 1706, 2032, 
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His followers were equally distracted. 
As he wrote to Mir Jumla, 
“ The army of this province, 
after a year’s hard cam- 
paigning, has lost heart on hearing of the 

Emperor's illness, and has been unsettled in 
‘various ways. They are in greater trouble 
than can be described. Many (of my) 
-officers want to return to the Emperor,’”* 
How harassing’ Aurangzib’s anxieties were 
and how open to objection every possible 
line of action before him was, will be seen 
from the following letter which he wrote to 
Mir Jumla in cypher: 

The desires of my well-wishers can be realised 
only when the occurrence of Shah 
Jahan’s death is verified, and the 
news of it arrives. Otherwise, 
what probability is there that in 
the Emperor’s lifetime and before 
the divulgence of the heart’s 
secret desire of my other comrades (allies) such a 
work will be undertaken, and the project of ad- 
vancing and crossing the (frontier) river carried out? 
But I gather from my Court agent’s letter that it is 
impossible for the Emperer to recover from this 


Aurangzib’s dis- ° 
traction ; 


‘His secret letter 
to Mir Jumla 
asking what 
policy to choose. 


disease ; he has not strength enough left to pull him ° 


back to life. Most probably the affair has (already) 
become past remedy. 

If in such circumsfances I delay in equipping my 
army and publishing my claim (to the throne}, in what 
hope will men consent to keep my company? If the 
officers here, seeing my negligence and indifference, 
return to the Court, and Dara becomes aware of my 
condition, it will be impossible for me to attract other 
worldlings and seekers of rank. So, I have deter- 
mined on this :—if we can quickly conclude the affair 
of Bijapur, it will be good, because then I can reach 
Burhanpur before the screén is withdrawn, Shaista 
Khan recalled to Court, somebody else appointed 
in his place (as Governor of Malwa), and Dara 
wins over the zamindars {of that province) and seizes 
the forts of Raisin, Mandu, étc. The fort of Raisin, 
which is under Nasiri Khan, can be got (by us) now 
without effort, and the army of this province can be 
led by hope to accompany me, and fresh troops may 
be carefully enlisted. 

But if the Byapur affair is delayed, and my scattered 
forces cannot be concentrated, and, in the meantime, 
the true news (of Shah Jahan’s death) arrives, the 
time for most of the above works will have already 
slipped away. That is the reason why I have been 
hurrying you,’’* 

When, in the 4th week of December, 
Mir Jumla received a strict order of recall 
from Shah Jahan, Aurangzib’s depression 
reached its lowest point. He wrote to his 
confidant: “Friend, God assist you! 
What shall I write about my own troubled 


* Adab, 93b. 
+ Adab, 944, 
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state or describe how the days pass over 
me? Ihave no remedy save patience.’’* 
Murad, too, was urging him in letter 
after letter, to be imme- 
diately up and doing -and 
not to give Dara further, 
time to strengthen his own 
position and cripple his brothers’ power_ 
beyond repair. But Aurangzib refused to 


Aurangzib 
wishes to wait 
and watch, 


raise the banner of_rebellion before know- 


ing for certain that Shah Jahan was dead. 
His own army was small, and he was 
making desperate efforts to collect the 
sinews of war by securing the payment of 
at least one portion of the Bijapur indem- 
nity. Possibly also, he waited to let Dara 
show his hand and divide his strength by 
attacking one of the brothers first.T 

But the quick march of events forced 
Aurangzib’s hand. He learnt by 24th 
November that Dara had decided to send 
an Imperial army against- Shuja who was. 
advancing from Bengal. Shah Jahan’s 
policy (he inferred) was clearly this: ‘So 
long asa few days of his life remain and 
out of regard for him no unfilial movement 
is undertaken from any quarter, he will 
make such arrangements that after (his 
death) no injury may be done by any (of 
the other three princes) to Dara.’ 

Dara’s plan with regard to the South was 
now fully unfolded. He 
wanted to weaken each of 
his two brothers there and. 
set one against the other.. For this,he, 
made the helpless Shah Jahan vans 
Berar from Aurangzib to Murad and removs 
the latter from the vicerovalty, of Guzerat. 
But Murad had discussed with Aurangzib 
and prepared himself beforehand for such 
a contingency; he refused either to take 
Berar or to give up Guzerat.§ Dara then 
sent two Imperial armies under Jaswant. 
Singh and Qasim Khan, the governors- 
designate of Malwa and Guzerat, to bar . 
the path of Aurangzib and expel Murad 
from Guzerat. These two forces left Agra 
on 8th and 26th December. Murad’s , 
jagirs in Malwa were taken away, and 
Shaista Khan removed from that province 
as friendly. to Aurangzib. In December 


Dara’s hostile 
plans unfolded. 


* Adah, 9§a. | 
Anecdotes of Aurangsib,\ 6. Adab, 2054, 
Adab, 2058, 


Fatyaz, 413-414. 
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Murad crowned himself and took Surat 
Fort by force; and such: overt. rebellion 
could not be left unpunished by the Impe- 
rial government. Lastly, Mir Jumla 
received a formal Imperial letter of ‘recall 
which it would have been flat rebellion to 
disregard. Similar letters reached Aurang- 
zib’s officers.” 

‘The time for action had at last arrived. 
Further inactivity under these circumstances 
was impossible if Aurangzib hoped ever to 
be king or even to live in freedom. His 


mind was made up. He sent a most flatter-_ 


ing letter to Mir Jumla, highly extolling his 
wisdom, thanking him for his entire devo- 
tion to his interests, and placing him above 
all his other followers. 


“T know you are faithful to your word. Your inten- 
tion in going to Hindustan was and is no other than to 
increase my power and grandeur and to make me 
succeed in my heart’s desire. 
You have often said within my 
hearing, ‘I wish for life only that 
his side to I may see the master of mankind 
help in prepar- 
ing for war, in realising this aim { value not 
my life or property.” Now is the 
time to display your devotion. I donot need others 


in making the necessary equipment for this business,- 


while you are alive. I care not for those ‘officers) who 
have been estranged from me by reason of my partiali- 
ty.to you. Cometo me, so that with your advice | 
_may engage in preparations for the work of gaining the 
| crown,.’’+ 
Mir Jumla returned to Aurangabad about 
ist January, 1658, avowing that he was 
going to Agra to wait on the Emperor. 
t’a plot had been already contrived 
tween him and Aurangzib, and a little play 
was acted to save the Mir’s family at the 
capital from Dara’s vengeance. Mir Jumla 
feigned fear of Aurangzib’s intentions and 
refused to see him, saying, “As I have been 
ordered by the Emperor to go to him, I 
have no choice but to obey.” Aurangzib 
sent htm a friendly message through his son 


Muhammad Sultan, “to 

He arrests Mir 
Jumla' by collu- 
Sion, on a false 
charge of treason. 


his mind” and to, persuade 
him to visit the Prince in 
order-to receive an import- 
ant oral message for the Emperor. As soon 
as Mir Jumla entered the chamber of 


* Adab, 946, 2026. Kambu, toa. 


} Adab, 2058, (a report of Aurangzib’s words that 
Qabil Khan wrote to Mir Jumla). 


‘a 


(= Aurangztb) on the throne ; and’ 


drive all ‘suspicion out of: 


* 


ons 


Aurangzib, he was arrested at a. preconcert- 
ed signal,* and all his property and 
artillery seized by Aurangzib in the name ~ 
of the State. But the mask had not yet been 
thrown off, and so Aurangzib gave an 
ostensible reason for this act: he public- 


‘ly announced that Mir Jumla was thus 


- tise subterfuge. 


punished because he had not sufficiently 
exerted himself against Bijapur and was in 
secret collusion with the two Deccani 
sultans! But his real motive comes out in 
the letter which he wrote to the Mir after 
defeating Dara, when he set him free and’ 
said, “You insisted on going back to the 
Court at an inconvenient time in spite of 
my urging you to the contrary.” The 
captive wazir was lodged in the prison-fort 
of Daulatabad, to be released, restored to his 
property, and promoted to the highest rank 


of the nobility with the honoured titles of | 


Premier Peer (Ahan-i-Khanan) and Faithful 
Friend (Yar-1-wafadar), as soon as Aurang- 
zib made himself Emperor.t | | 

Even .at this stage Aurangzib was not 
prepared to break openly with the Imperial 
Court by taking an irrevocable step. He 
urged Murad to abate his ardour and prac- 
For himself he. announced 
that his loving heart had been distracted 
by hearing sad rumours about Shah Jahan, 
and that like a dutiful son he was going 
to Agra tosee his father in his illness, release 
him from Dara’s control, and thereby save 
the empire from alarm, confusion and 
tumult. As his pious journey to his father 
was likely to be resisted by Dara’s creatures, 
he was taking his army with himself; but his 
mission was entirely pacific. So he wrote 
to Shah Jahan’s new wazir Jafar Khan.§ 

In the meantime, from the beginning of 
January he had pushed his military prepara- 


x Kambu, 108 Aqil Khan 20, 
and 84. 

+ Aqil Khan, 20. Adab, 676 952 (Aurangzib writes, 
“That Limprisoned you was not due to any disloyalty 
on your part. Only you showed remissness in exer- 
tion and insisted on going back, &c.’’). Khafi Khan 
writes ‘‘Aurangzib imprisoned Mir Jumla at Daulata- 
bad asa stroke of policy to prevent his ill repute.” 
(ii. 9). The official history, Alamgzrnamah also admits 
that Mir Jumla was arrested ‘for political reasons’’ 
(84). 

t Adab, 96a. Alamgirnamah, 191, 563. 

§ Alamgirnamah, 41. Masum 44. Kambu 11a. 
Adab, 123 a, (after the battle of Dharmat). Fazyag 
466-467 (Murad to Jafar Khan), 


Alamgirnamah 83 


37° 


tions most vigorously on. First, he wanted 


to settle the problems of the Deccan and ° 


secure the sinews of war.. Letters were 
written to Qutb Shah pressing him. to pay 


up the balance of his indemnity. Since his — 


return from Haidarabad Aurangzib’s tone 


History of his: 
dealings with 
‘Golkonda, 


had been harsh and chid- 
ing. He was particularly 
displeased at Abdullah 
> having intrigued with Dara and poisoned 
the Emperor's ears against him. He frequent- 
ly duns-him for the arrears of tribute and 
the ‘balance of the promised indemnity, 
urges him to banish from his mind the vain 
dream of keeping hold of the Karnatak, 
and warns him to withdraw ‘from that 
‘province his officers -(especially . Abdul 
Jabbar), who were obstructing Mir Jumla’s 
agents there, 
‘1s commanded to restore the relays of post- 
‘men established'by Mir Jumla from Mughal 
Deccan to the Karnatak across the Gol- 
konda territory. When Qutb Shah prayed 
for the remission of a part of ‘his indemnity, 
‘Aurangzib tauntingly replied, “What can | 
do? You better intercede with Jahanara and 
Dara, and through their mediation submit 
a petition to the Emperor.” And again, 
“You donot keep your promises but are 
listening to wince and ruinous advice. I 
cdnnot save you | a 

During the invasion of Bijapur Qutb 
Shah is asked to‘send a contingent of auxi- 
liaries. “You have ‘képt 12,000 horsemen 
in spite of your (pretended) poverty. Send 
me 5,000 of them quickly, as you promised. 
Do not delay in providing the arrears of 
tribute. Recall your men from Mir Jumla’s 
estates in the Karnatak.” A harsh and 
‘rude officer, Mir Ahmad Said, was sent as 
Mughal envoy to Golkonda to hustle the 
defaulting king and exact the arrears of 
tribute. When Aurangzib retreated from 
Bidar, he thus rebuked Qutb Shah: “I Jearn 
that on hearing of the march of: the 
Imperial army from Bidar and the circula- 
tion of some false. rumours (about Shah 
Jahan’s death) among the vulgar, you have 
changed your attitude of fidelity, and your 
silly ministers have given you improper 
counsels,—so that you are making delay in 
sending escort and despatching the collected 


* Adah, 39a—636, Oga-7oa (Aurangzib to Qutb 
Shah). 
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towards the Golleonda king - 


Further the Golkonda’ king » 


~ 


arrears of tribute ; you. are trusting toa 
fox-like policy and are passing your time 
‘idly under a false hope---...Relying on false 


news, you have céased to 


keep vom 
former promises |’* 


But soon afterwards his ‘own needs forced 
Aurangzib to assume a gentler tone.” ‘First, 
he instructed Mir Ahmad not to pain the. 
king’s mind in realising the, tribute dué, 
Later on, the objectionable envoy was 
recalled and one more acceptable to the 
king was sent in his place, 
with instructions to behave 
gently to him. When- his 
vanguard was being: sent to Burhanpur, 
Aurangzib urged Qutb Shah thus: “Now 
is the time for you to show your friendship 
and exert yourself that nothing. unfriendly 
may be -done.’”. A little later, when 
Aurangzib himself marched northwards to 
contest the throne, he sent a most. concilia- 
tory. letter to Qutb Shah, urging him «4 
guard the frontiers of Mughal Karnatak front 
mischievous persons and not. to encroach 
on the [Imperial territory.t 


Aurangzib also sent friendly epistles and 
His dealings Presents ‘to the Queen 
with Bijapur : Mother of Bijapur, urging 

her to expedite: the pay- 
ment of the indemnity, and also despatched 
a secret oral message to her. Just before 
marching to Burhanpur he wrote again to 
her: “I hope the Deccani Sultans will 
remain quiet (during my absence) and you, 
will keep your promise (about sending-t 
indemnity money), so that | shall rew 
you when [ have become Emperor. o 


We have seen how as early as October 
Aurangzib had proposed to Mir Jumla a 
friendly settlement with Bijapur.. by 
abandoning all claims to the territory and 
indemnity promised by that State in the 
recent treaty.§ This policy, held in reserve 
at that time, was now put in practice. 
Adil Shah was informed by the Prince, 
““At Mir Jumla’s wicked advice [I had 
attacked your kingdom as well as. Gol-. 
konda. Guard your people well, 


Let 
there be peace and happiness. Remain 


= king is at 
last conciliated. 


* Adab, 69a, 7oa—7 Ia. 

+ Adab, 646, 710, 63a and 8, 72a. 
t Adah, 516-520. 

§. Adab, 202a and b, 
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loyal and keep your promises...:l agree that 


conces~ (1) the fort of Parenda and 


Pete a promised ‘its dependent territory, the 
to Adil Shah in Konkan, and the mahal of 
return for his Wangi, which ‘had been. 
arendehip: annexed .to the empire, 


together with that portion of the Karnatak 

_which had been granted to the late Adil 
Shah,—should. be left to you as before, and 
(2) out of your promised indemnity of one 
krore of rupees, thirty lakhs are remitted. 

Protect -this country; tmprove its 
administration. Expel Shiva who has 
sneaked into possession of some forts of the 
land. If you wish to entertain his services, 
give him jagzrs in the Karnatak, far from 
the Imperial dominions, so-that-he may not 
disturb them. Send the reduced indemnity. 
Be loyal, and you will be amply rewarded — 
[am going to Hindustan with my. army. 
Now is the time to show your ‘loyalty and 

endliness. The late Adil Shah had 
promised to.send a contingent to me, should 
an occasion for it arise. Do you send me 
at least 10,000 cavalry. I shall grant you 
the territory up to the bank of the Bangan- 
ga. I promise not to accept the offer of 
Shahji or of the sons of Bahlol and other 
officers of yours to enter -my service. So 
long as you remain faithful, no officer of 
this Court will molest your dominion. 
Should any one come from Hindustan .to 
invadé your-country, I shall defend it.”* _ 

The concessions here made were ample 
ybeyond Adil Shah’s fondest dreams, and 

‘Knew that they would be withdrawn as 

nas Aurangzib’s need was over. Indeed 
the above offer contained conditions liable 
to ‘great latitude of interpretation; and 
afterwards, in his hour of victory over his 
rivals, Aurangzib seized this loophole to 
repudiate his promises and to dernand 
more than all that Bijapur had agreed to 
yieldt by the treaty of August, 1657, 

But some money realised from the Dec- 
cani sultans now fell into Aurangzib’s 
hands and helped to equip him for the 
arduous -struggle for the throne.t Mir 


* Adab, 162a-1636. 
+ Adah, 1678. 


£ The public money in the Deccan just before the 
invasion of Bijapur was 64 lakhs of rupees,—vwzz., 
Reserves of 20 lakhs at Daulatabad and Asir, and 
of 30 lakhs in the other public treasuries, Golkonda 
indemnity of 2 lakhs of Aun (10 lakhs of rupees) 


” 


- “supplied 


_Jahan, “Aurangzib 
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Jumla’s weath and’ excelent park of artil- 
lery, served by European gunners, were of 
inestimable use’ to Aurangzib, who had 
attached them early in January. These 
the much-needed means . of 
Aurangzib’s progress towards his object, 
at this critical time,” as the historian Aqil 
Khan Razi points out. , 
‘All this time Aurangzib was intriguing 
actively but in secret with the courtiers at 
the capital and the high officers in the 
provinces (especially Malwa). Some anec- 
: dotes have come down to 
us which prove that Aurang- 
zib was regarded by the 
ministers, and even by Shah 
Jahan himself, as the ablest 
of the princes. I find it impossible to reject 
them entirely as prophecies made after the 
event. Of all the four sons of Shah Jahan 
he had the best reputation for capacity - 
and experience; the known record of his 
actual performances was ‘most varied and 
distinguished. Evidently all ‘self-seeking 
nobles and officers recognised him as the 
coming man, and hastened to secure their 
future by- doing him- friendly turns or at 
least by sending him secret assurances of 
their support. As Dara: reported to Shah 
is winning over the 
nobles and the pillars of the State: He 


Aurangzib in 
trigues with the 
nobles at Court 
and the generals, 


is ‘doing his .work by means of secret 


epistles.”* . 
The enlisting,of new. soldiers had been 
ae) ag c «BOing on apace. A bounty 
His — militaty of one month’s pay . was 
preparations com- d d : ; * ._. 
pleted, advanced to all recruits, 


Muhammad Beg in Khan- 
desh was ordered to select and engage as 
many Bundela infantry and Buxari artil- 
lerymen of reputation as he could get. Two 
officers were sent to bring 2,000 maunds- of 

saltpetre from Balapur and to buy sulphur | 


realised by Ahmad Said about Dec. 1656 (Adah, 195, 
Waris, 1210.), Bijapur present of four lakhs of rupees 
in cash and kind brought to Aurangabad by Abul 
Hasan, in the grd quarter of 1656 (Addd, 1912). 
From this total must be deducted the cost of the war 
with Bijapur and bribes to Bijapuri deserters, against 
which the 12 lakhs worth of booty taken at Bidar was 
a partial set off. What wealth, if any, Aurangzib 
and Muhammad Sultan secretly took from Outb 
Shah we know not; but popular report greatly mag- 
nified it. . 

* Rugat-t- Alamgtrt, Nos. 54 and 5; India office 
Pers. MS. 370, f. 81a, Kambu, 82, roa, Aqil Khan, 
23. . - 
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‘and arsenic at Surat and convey these 
‘materials to Burhanpur for manufacturing 
“gunpowder Lead for making shot in 
sufficient quantity was stored at Burhanpur 
and Handia. A quantity of gunpowder 
_and fuses, evidently taken from the Deccan 
forts, accompanied the Vanguard led by 
Muhammad Sultan. A thousand soldiers 
were enlisted by Sultan Beg in the sarkar 
of Bijaygarh. Many Maratha chiefs also 
joined Aurangzib with their contingents. 
‘In this way his army was swollen to 30,000 


- picked troopers, besides Mir Jumla’s excel- - 


lent train of cannon served by English and 
French gunners.® 

Aurangzib was even stronger in officers 

- than in men and material. During his rule 

of Deccan he had gathered- 

His band of able round himself a band of very 

_ eae able servants, all attached 

to him by gratitude aud some by personal 

affection. They did him signal service du- 

ring the contest for the throne, often giving 

up their lives in stemming the enemy’s 

onset in the hard fights of the War of 

Succession, Those who survived naturally 


rose to the highest offices, and were at once - 


- the pillars of his throne and ornaments of 
_ his Court duting the early years of his reign. 
Such were Murshid Quli Khan. the ‘diw2n, 
Shaikh Mir the warriorand. confidential 
adviser, Aqil Khan Razi the equery and 
personal attendant, Qabil Khan the facile 
and trusty secretary, Khan-i-Zaman the 
‘energetic Inspector of Ordance, Muhammad 
Tahir, a veteran captain raised to the 
peerage as Wazir Khan, the faithful envoy 
Isa Beg (created-Mukhlis Khan), the high- 
‘born and experienced Shamsuddin Mukhtar 
Khan, and above all that jewel of a servant 
Mir Jumla, great in war, greater still in 
counsel. Of the Imperial officers who had 
served in the Deccan, besides Multafat 
Khan, his able son Hushdar Khan, Najabat 
Khan, Qazi Nizamd and some _ others, 
Aurangzib secured the adhesion of Nasiri 
Khan, recently tranferred from the Deccan 
to Malwa. Lastly, he released from prison 
and took with himself Rajah Indradyumna of: 
Dhamdhera,}t a valiant Rajput of Malwa. 
Two other of the most devoted Hindu 


*. Adab, 936, 1686-1692, Isar-das (16a) and 
~ Agil Khan (25) both estimate Aurangzib’s ony at 
30,000 strong. Also Kambu, 115. A. N. 4 

+ Adab, go, Af. U. i. 265. 
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_and Burhanpur 


-to the Emperor in person. 
- preparations being well advanced, Aurang: 


followers of Aurangzib were Rao Karan the 
Rajah of Bikanir and Subh-Karan the 
Bundela chieftain of Datia and father of the 

more renowned general Dalpat Rao. ~ 
Before leaving the Deccan he took. steps 
to maintain his hold’on the 


His arrangements country during his absence 
for keeping hold hah “Beg Khan was re 
of the Deccan a 
during his ab- called from the Karaatal 
sence, with his detachment, anc 


ordered to guard the pro: 
vince. Prince Muazzam was left at Auranga- 
bad ‘with two high officers and a strong 
force to carry on the government and tc 
prevent the public peace from being broker 
by Shivaji. Auranzib did not lose his feai 
lest that “son of a dog,” as he called the 
youthful Maratha leader, should seize the 
opportunity of his absence. His new-borr 
son Muhammad Akbar was left. in for 
Daulatabad with his harem, but two othe 
sons, Muhammad Sultan. and Muham am 
Azam, accompanied him to the war. Som 
forts were also repaired and a wall of defence 
built round the suburb of Karan-pura, a: 
the absence of the main army in Northerr 
India might tempt spoilers, The officer: 
were ordered to engage houses at Aurangabac 
and leave their familie: 
there. Money was given to them in oe fe) 
these necessary arrangements.* 

On hearing of Murad Bakhsh’s corona 

tion and Mir Jumla’s arrest 
He openly Shah Jahan sent letters o 
marches north- : aie 
wards. toscontest reprimand to his two so 
the throne. ordering them to retur 

the path of obedience 
duty. But they pretended to see only Dara’: 
hand in these Imperial letters, and insistec 
on going to the capital to, pay their respect! 
At last, hi: 





zib considered further delay useless, es 
pecially as Jaswant Singh and Qasim Khar 


_on reaching Malwa were sure to strengther 


Dara’s interests there and organise the loca 
zamindars to bar the road from the South 
So, after giving to Murad the impatiently: 
expected notice to start, he sent his eldes: 
son with the Van towards Burhanpu: 


‘(25 January, 1658), and-himself left Auran- 


gabad with the rest of his army elever 
days afterwards (5 Feb.). He now begar 


“* Adab 2014, 1688, g2a, 1234; A. N. 43-46 
Dilkasha, 1821. é 


HISTORY OF 


to exercise royal prerogatives, bestowing ° 


titles, posts, and promotions of mansab 
(rank). Muazzam was created Viceroy of 
the Deccan and Wazir Khan that of 
Khandesh.*. ee 
Burhanpur was reached on 18th February, 
| and here the organisation 
At Burhanpur of the army and the 
he halts one . | 
_ ee ee preparations for the March 
were completed. A’‘month’s 
halt was made in this town. Aurangzib 
had written a letter to Shah Jahan inquir- 
ing about his health and hoping that the 
Emperor would soon completely recover, 
look after the administration himself, and 
put an end to Dara’s usurpation of the 
supreme authority. But day by day only 


alarming news of the Court reached him.. 


His agent‘ Isa Beg, too, arrived from Agra 
and fully unfolded the state of affairs there, 
‘saying .how after his tllness Shah Jahan 
.doted on Dara to an extreme and that 
Prince had made himself Emperor in all 
but the name. Isa Beg was the bearer of 
secret messages from many nobles, profess- 
ing devotion to Aurangzib and asking 
him to push on to the capital, without 
fearing the largeness of the Imperial army, 
as it was at heart hostile to Dara. 
Encouraged by these promises of support 
and unwilling to let Jaswant Singh have 
more time to ‘consolidate his power -in 
Malwa .or close the northern road effec- 
tually, Aurangzib set out from Burhanpur 
on-2oth March. From Mandwah he sent his 
oa eldest son back to. arrest 
and imprison Shah Nawaz 
Khan, who was unwilling 
to accompany Aurangzib.in his open rebel- 
lion, and had lingered behind at Burhan- 
pur under false pretexts, This high: officer, 
though he was the father-in law of Aurang- 
zib and descended from the royal blood of 
Persia, had to sacrifice liberty to loyalty, 


}Imprisons Shah 
Nawaz Khan, 


.* A. N. 42—46, Aqil Khan, 24--26, Kambu, 108, 
Masum, 426—45a. 


Narmada, ~ 


was only one day’s march in front. 


AURANGAZIDS'. 4va 
(26 March). By Aurangzib’s order, he was 
kept a prisoner in the fort of Burhanpur for | 
seven months.* — - 

At Mandwah there is a parting of the 
roads to Hindustan. QOne- path running 
the "ortn-eastwards —_—_crosses 
the Narmada at Handia. 
But Aurangzib took the 
other route, turned to the north-west, and in 
seven marches reached Akbarpur on the bank 
of the Narmada, the stream that has divided 
Southern India from Northern since time 
immemorial. Here he. forded the river 
without the least opposition (3rd April) 
and then marched due north towards 
Ujjain, through ‘the pass overlooked by the 
hill-fort of Mandu. 

On 13th April he reached the environs 
of Dipalpur and learnt that Murad had 
arrived some- miles west of him. A 
messenger was sent to’ invite the younger 
Prince to join him without delay. Next 
day, both the armies began | 
their march, and on the 
way, near the lake of 
Dipalpur, the brothers met together; their 
armies were united; and with redoubled 
strength and confidence they pushed on to- 
wards Ujjain to encounter Jaswant, who 
In. the ° 
evening Aurangzib encamped at the village 
of Dharmat,.on the western bank of the 
Gambhira (an affluent -of the Chambal), 
and decided to fight the enemy next day.f 


crosses 


and joins 


Murad, 


JADUNATH SARKAR. 


* AN. 46—53, 209, Anecdotes of Aurangaib § 6, 
Kambu, 108, Aqil Khan, 23-24. Mandwa is a station 
on the G. I. P., Railway, 19 miles N. N. E. of 
Burhanpur, (dzd@. Atlas, Sheet 54). 


* Akbarpur, 22°9 N. 75'32 E. on the Narmada, 
13 miles west of Mandlesar (Ind. At. Sh. 37 N. E.) 
The hill-fort of Mandz is 14 miles north of Akbarpur. 
Dipalpur, 22°50 N. 75°36 E. (Sh, 36 S. E.) Dkarmat, 
23 N. 75'43 E. is 12 miles north of Dipalpur, 2 miles 
5S. W. of the Fatehabad Railway Station, and 14 miles 
S. S. W. of Ujjain. (Sh. 36 N.E.) A. NM. 53-56, 
Aqil Khan, 26, Isar-das, 17. 
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HISTORY OF THE INDIAN COTTON INDUSTRY DURING Be | 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY : 


By Pror. P. G. Laat M.A., B.SC., M S.C.L., Forman Curistian CoLiecs, LAHORE. 


. | Earty History. | 
FNDIA has been regarded as the seat of 


* origin of the cotton, manufactures : the 
cultivation’ of cotton and its spinning 
and weaving having been the -national 


industry of the natives of India from time - 


immemorial. Inthe Rig-Veda we-read ofa 
“woman. weaving a. garment”’ (ii, 38-4), of 
“female weavers’’ (ii, 3-6), of the warp and 
the woof. (vi, 9-1), etc., and of carpets 
fringed with gold, of cotton and woollen 
clothes, and of the colours used in dyeing 


cloth.e The Mahabharata, Ramayana, and . 


the Puranas, not to mention the later 
Sanskrit writings, are full of references to the 
cotton goods; during- the Buddhistic period 
the export of Indian cotton fabrics was of 
world-wide importance. Herodotus (445 
B.C.) wrote that cotton was the customary 
wear of the Indians: “they possess likewise 
a plant which instead of fruit, produces 
wool of ‘a finer and better quality than that 
of sheep : of this. the Indians make their 
clothes.” - (Herodotus Bk. iii, 106.):Arriant 
‘also wrote, “the Indians. wore linen (?) gar- 
ments, the substance whereof they were 
made, growing upon trees: and it is indeed 
flax, or rather something much whiter and 
finer than flax. They wear-shirts of the 
same which reach down to the middle of 
their legs, and veils which cover their head 
‘and a great part of their shoulders.” “The 
Periplus of the Erythrean Sea” (A. D, 63) 
mentions that the Arabs and Greeks carried 
on a trade with the Indian seaports, Patala, 
Ariaké, Barygaza (the modern Broach), 
and Masalia (the modern Masulipatam) in 
calicoes, and the superior muslins of Bengal, 
called by the Greeks, “Gangitiki.” :The 


* R. Ghose, 
illustrated in jhe Vedas.” 

+ Arrian’s ‘History of India” translated by Rooke, 
London 1814, p. 213. 


“History és Hindu Civilisation as_ 


' 
” 
q 
s 
» 


Romans also used Indian. cotton clothes ; 


these are mentioned in the list of goods 


charged with duties in Justinian’s (A. D. 
552) Digest of the Laws. Marco Polo (13th 
century) mentions the Coast of Coromandel, 
and especially Masulipatam, as producing 
“the finest and most beautiful cottons that 
are found in-any part of the world.” Taver-- 
nier (17th century) mentions the “white cali-. 
cuts woven in several places i in Bengal and 
Mogulistan’;...... some of these are so finé 
you can hardly feel them ‘in your hand, 
and the thread, when spun, is scarce dis- 
cernible 3...... there is made at Seconge a 
asort of calicut so fine that whén a man 
puts it on, his skin shall appear as eee! 
through it, as if he was quite naked.” _ 


Earty Part of THE IQTH CENTURY. 


India. could produce large quantities of 
such cheap and elegant cotton fabrics cove- 
ted by merchants of various nations: till 
the beginning of the x9th century. Though 
there were no powerlooms or big factories,. 
the Indian weaver could produce very nia 
cloth with his antiquated loom arrange 
in his own house or often in the open air. 
The conditions through which the industry 
passed or the way in which the hand-loom 
weaving was conducted during the century 
can be best judged from the information 
given by various writers during the period. 

The industry is described by Dr. Francis 
Buchanan, a medical officer of the East 
India Company, who was officially ae 


“an 1800 to travel in Southern India, and _ 


1807 in Northern India to make economic— 


inquiries into the economic condition of 


the people. Writing of. the district -of 
Dinajpore in Bengal, he shows that the 
spinning and weaving of.cotton prevailed 
throughout these provinces. The fine 
yarns are spun -with an iron spindle, and 
without distaff, generally i women of 
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rank ; the:women do not seats all their 


time at this work, but only so much as is _ 
domestic occupations. 


allowed by their 
The coarse yarns are’ spun on “a small 
miserable wheel turned by the hand.” 
The hand-mill is used to free the cotton 
from’ its seeds, and the bow to tease it. 
“The following capital is required for 
the weaver’s business; a loom 2$ rupees; 
sticks for warping and a wheel for winding 
2 annas; a shop, 4 rupees; thread for two 
ready-made pieces, worth 6 rupees each, 
5. Tupees,—total If rupees 10 annas, to 
which must be added a month’s subsistence. 
The man and his wifé warp, wind, and 
weave two pieces of this kind in a month, 
and he. has seven rupees profit, deducting, 
however, the tear and wear of his 
apparatus which isa trifle. A person hired 
to weave can in a month make three pieces 
of this kind, and is allowed 2 annas in the 
rupee of their value which is. 2; rupees 
(4s. 6d) per month. The finest goods cost 
2 rupees a piece for weaving.’ 

Orme writes in his “Historical Fragments 
of the Moghul Empire,” p. 409, that “on the 
Coast of Coromandel and in the province 
of Bengal, when at some distance from the 
high road or a principal town, it is difficult 
to find a village in which every man, woman 
and child is not employed in making a 
piece of cloth. At present, much the great- 
est part of the whole provinces are employ- 
ed inthis single manufacture.”...‘‘the pro- 
gress of this manufacture includes: no less 
a a description of the lives” of half the 


Mabitants of Indostan.’”’ The extent to 


which the industry was practised is easily. 


explained by the fact that the raw produce 
was abundant and that by centuries of 
ee tee practice the Art was perfected 
4. Suited to the temperament of the people. 
Thus, “the women spin the thread destined 
for the cloth, and then give it to the men, 
who have fingers to model it as exquisitely 
as those who have prepared it. The rigid 
clumsy fingers of a European would scarcely 
-be able to make a piece of canvas with the 
‘intruments which are all that an Indian 
employs in making a piece of cambric 
(muslin). It is further remarkable that 
every distinct kind of cloth is the produc- 
tion ofa particular district in which the 
fabric has been transmitted perhaps for 
centuries from father to son,—a custom 


required in 
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which must have conduced to the perfection 
of manufacture.” (Ibid, p. 413). 

Mill explains the unequalled manual skill 
of the Indian weaver, thus 3 Tt is a seden- 
tary occupation, and thus in harmony with 
his. predominant ‘inclination. It requires 
patience of which he has an inexhaustible 
fund, It requires little bodily exertion, of 


which he is always exceedingly sparing: 


and the finer the production, the more 


~ slender the force which he is called upon to 
apply. But this is not all. 


The weak and 
delicate frame of the Hindu is accompanied 
with an acuteness of external sense, parti- 
cularly of touch, which is altogether fins 
rivalled: and the flexibility of his fingers 
is equally remarkable. The hand of the 
Hindu therefore constitutes an organ adapt- 
ed:to the finest’ operations of the loom, in 
a degree which is almost or — 
peculiar to himself.” ; 

Baines, in his “History of Cotton Manu: 
factures of Great Britain,” p. 75, is also 
of similar opinion: “It is then a physical. 


organisation in the natives, admirably suit- ~~ 


ed to the processes of spinning and weav- . 
ing; to the possession of the raw material 
in the greatest abundance; to the possession 
also of the most brilliant dyes for staining 
and printing the cloth; toa climate which . 
renders ‘the colours lively and durable; 
and to the hereditary practice by particular 
castes, classes, and families, both of ‘the 
manual operations:and chemical processes 
the manufacture ;—it is to 
these caises, with very little aid from 
science, and in.an almost barbarous state 
of the mechanical arts, that India owes her 
long supremacy in the’ manufacture of 
cotton.” : " 8 
 Thé superiority of the Indian manufac- 
tures was.thought by some to be due to the 
very simplicity and crudeness of the process. 
“The price which Indian cotton bears. is 
inferior to that commanded by the cotton 
of America. Yet the cotton of the East 


‘is capable of producing fabrics of unequall- 


ed strength and durability. This circums- 
tance may not be attributable entirely to 
the quality of the material, but in some 
degree also to the simplicity of the mode - 
of manufacture....... ..The circumstances 
under which the cotton goods of India are 
fabricated, doubtless have some effect in 
promoting durability. The. thread is spun 
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by hand—the weaving is performed by a - 


hand-loom, and the process of bleaching is 
effected by steam and exposure to the sun, 


The injuries inflicted upon the fibre by the. 


use of machinery in the first two operations, 
and of mineral acids in the third, are 
thus avoided; the cloth is not subjected 
to the process of singeing, and there is 
throughout no sacrifice of strength’to either 
-beauty or economy.’ 

Various writers on India at this period 


are full of admiration for Indian manu-' 


factures and their supériority. “India pro- 
duces, on the one hand, a great mass of 
coarse fabrics, and, on the other, a small 


quantity that 1s exquisitely fine to meet the: 


requirements of the poor population and 
the few rich, respectively. The delicate and 
the flexible form of the Hindu, the pliancy 
of his fingers, and exquisite sense with 
which they are endowed, even his quiet 
indefatigable perseverance, all render him 
peculiarly fitted for. this description ° of 
employment. The Muslins of Dacca in 
fineness, the calicoes and other piece-goods 
of Coromandel in brilliant and durable 
‘colours, have never been surpassed. Yet 
they are produced without capital, machi- 
nery, division of labour, or any of those 
means which give ‘such facilities to the 
manufacturing interest of Europe.’’t 


Inpia:: THe Moruer or Cotton Inpustry. 


The influence of India on the Cotton 
Industry of the different parts of the world 
is thus described by an Inglish writert :— 
“Our own condition, at a period very recent, 
would but ill-compare with the then inhabi- 
tants of India; our moral condition with 
the advantages of climate was absolutely 
below the latter,and the position of the manu- 
facturing art in India, surpassed even that of 
our woollen manufacture; and to this day, 
with all our appliances we cannot surpass in 
fineness the muslins of the East. When our 
people were in primeval darkness, the East 
was in comparative light...... india, too, is 
“the source whence we received indirectly 
our ideas of trade; it was the manufac- 


* (Thornton. ‘India: Its State and Prospects ;” 
London 1835, p. 70). - 

+ Murray’s “British India,’’ London 1832, vol. 
li, Pp» 440. | 

¢ “The “Cotton Trade of Great Britain” by James 


Mann, London,;Simpkin, Marshall & Co., 1860, p. 20. 
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tures of that country as of China, that 


_inspired the minds of our forefathers ‘with 
the wish 


for luxuries ‘according to the 
received notions of the times. The period 
in which the manufacture was carried on 
in India, formed, comparatively speaking, 
the dawning of our day ; the sun was then 
travelling from another and past era in 
the world’s commerce. The Indian Manu~ 
facture was the forecast of that light, which, 
intensifying onits road hither, gained the 
needful warmth to dispel the early misty 
morn and develop the embryo state; and 
strengthened by the energy of the European 
it has given rise toa new, era of commer- 
cial splendour never before witnessed.” 


TREATMENT OF INDIAN GOODS IN EUROPE. 


It is difficult for Indians at present to get a 
proper idea of the excellence of Indian 
cotton goods a few centuries ago. It might 
give some idea of their superiority andy 
cheapness, if it be mentioned that they were 
asource of terror to all the manufacturing 
nations of Europe: in the 17th and 18th 
centuries and: were generally prohibited 
by legislation. Owing to the beauty 
and cheapness of Indian muslins, chintzes, 
and calicoes, there was a period when 
the manufacturers of all the countries 
of Europe were apprehensive of being. 
ruined by their competition. In the 
seventeenth century, the Dutch, and English 
East India Companies imported these 
goods in large quantities; they becameg 
highly fashionable for ladies’ and childvefll 
dresses, as well as for drapery 
furniture, and the coarse calicoes were used 
to line garments. To such an extent did 
this proceed that, as early as 1678, a loud 
outcry was made in England against the 
admission of Indian goods, which, it was 
maintained, were “ruining our ancient 
woollen manufactures.” This resulted: in 
high duties on the imports of Indian goods 
and, finally, in prohibition by a series of 
Acts. The first prohibitive Acts were the 
Acts rr & 12 of William Ill, cap. 10 (1700}- 
which forbade the introduction of Indian 
silks and printed calicoes for domestic. use, 
either as apparel or furniture, under a 
penalty of £200 on the wearer or seller. 
But this Act was insufficient to prevent the 
people from using what was cheap’ and 






“good and so we find Daniel Defoe complain- 


- 


ing bitterly against Indian manufactures in 
17083 and -had: to be, followed by various 
other Acts of increasing stringeney. “ The 
general fancie of the people runs upon East 
India goods to that degree, that the chintz 
and printed calicoes, which before were only 
made use of for carpets, quilts, etc., and to 
tlothe children and ordinary people, become 
now the dress of sur -ladies; and such is -the 
power of mode’ as we saw our persons of 
quality dréssed in Indian carpets, which but 
a few years before their chambermaids 
would have thought too ordinary for them ; 
the, chintz was advanced from lying upon 
their floors to their backs, from footcloth 
to the petticoat, and even the queen _ herself 
at this time was pleased to appear in China 
silks and calico. Nor was this all, but it 
crept into our houses, our closets, and 
bedchambers; curtains, cushions, chairs, and 
it last beds themselves were nothing but 
Eviicoes or Indian stuff, and, in short, almost 
everything that used to be made of wool or 
silk, relating either to the dress of women 
or the furniture of our houses, was supplied 
by the Indian trade. ‘Above half of the 
woollen manufactures was entirely lost, 
half of the people scattered. and ruined, 
and all this by the intercourse, of the. East 
India trade.”* Another writer in “A Plan 
of English Commerce” published in 1728 
also complains of the evils of the consump- 
tion of Indian manufactures not only in 
England but in other countries also: — 
wane calicoes are sent from the Indies by 
dinto Turkey, by land and inland seas 
into Muscovy and Tartary, and about by 
long-sea into Europe and America, till in 
general they are become a grievance, and 
almost all the European fiations but the 
Dutch restrain and prohibit them.” (Quoted 
by Baines, p. 80.) 






EXPORTS OF INDIAN COTTONS DURING 
THE CENTURY. 


It is thus -concluded from the above 
account of the export trade of Indian cotton 
goods, that the magnitude-of the Indian 
trade was something very enormous. After 
the prohibitive duties in England. during 
the r7th century it is not possible to expect 
a very large export from India. Exact 


* Daniel Defoe, ‘Weekly Review,’ January 31st, 


1708, quoted by Baines in his “History of British. 


- 


-otton Manufactuyre,”’ p. 79. 


“ 
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figures. of exports are not available, but it 
will be seen from. the following figures of 
export to different countries that though 
the first years of the century showed large 
exports, they fell down very rapidly during 
the next twentyfive or thirty years :— | 


America. Denmark. -Purtugal, 
i801 £3,500 bales. 1800 1,500 bales. 1799 9,714 bales. 
18290258, 1820 I50 ,, 1825 825 ,, 


In 1815, India not only clothed her vast 
population but sent to England cotton 
fabrics worth £1,300,000. In 1816-17, the 
export was worth £1,659,438. Milburn 
wrote (“Oriental Commerce,” 1813), “India 
exports large quantities of cotton fabrics 
which are famous for great durability, 
permanence -of the whiteness, delicacy of 
texture, purity and fastness of colours, 
grace of design, and, above all, for their 
cheapness.” But this state.did not last long 
in the century: the advance of the British 
power-loom, protected by immense duties 
on imported [ndian goods, soon reversed 
the balance of trade. The Indian exports 
to England were decreasing while England 
continued to send larger amounts of cotton 
goods to India. : 


w ‘ . 
3 Exports from England Imports from India to 
ae mainly to India. England, ete. 

oO re 

a & 1800 _ 2,636 Bales, 
lee 1794 156 1802 4.817 4, 
Ls 1800 19,575 1810 E1Oe: 33 
“3 1810 74.695 1813 557 on 
AS 1813 108,824 1820 3,186 ,, 
a. 1827 296,177 1827 Bat us 
8 1849 2,222,089 1849 £690,584 


} 


5 5 Cotton piece-goods Cotton piece-goods < 
a o from: from 
ce Britain to India. India to Britain, 
mE | 
@~Or 1814 818,208 Yards. 1,266,608 Pieces, 
Re 182119,138,726 , 534.495, 

Os 1828 42,822,077 _,, 422,504, 

c mo NB355ha7 D277 x: 300,086, 


Thus, it wlll be seen that by: 1849, India 
had almost ceased to export cotton ptece- 
goods to England, but on the contrary :was 
receiving nearly three times what ‘she “ex! 
ported to all countries. ° Fhe gradual undér- 
mining of the cotton manufactures: of ‘India 
is of sufficient importance to be dealt -ivith - 
a little in detail ;. it illustrates the negative 


- manufactures 
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aspect of List’s maxim quoted at the outset, 
and shows the disastrous effects of free trade 
between a dependent country and a well- 
progressed independent nation. During the 
above period of about 3 decades, England 
rose from the rank of nonentity in cotton 
to a high position as a 


-manufacturing country. On the contrary, 


& 


English infant industry. 


India sank down in the cotton fabric market 


importing, instead of 


quantities, 


exporting, large 


CAUSES OF THE DECLINE OF THE COTTON 
MANUFACTURES. 


The way in which the ruin of Indian 
Cotton Industry was brought about is too 
complex to be briefly summarised, but the 
following causes may be mentioned among 
the most important : — wes 

t. The comparative high price of Indian 
cotton fabrics, which employed manual 
labour, as compared with that of English 


goods, manufactured by modern machinery, 
‘restricted the use and importation of the 


former in England. Indian articles were 
the cheapest in the European market before 
the introduction of machinery* but after 
the revolutionising inventions in England 
between 1760 and 1790 by Watt, Arkwright, 
Hargreaves, Crompton and others, England 
could produce cheaper cotton fabrics if she 
was given good raw material, vzz., cotton. 
2. But in spite of the higher cost of pro- 
duction; Indian goods could be sold in the 
English market with a profit of 50 to 60 per 
cent. and heavy duties of 60-~—70 per cent. 
were levied on Indian goods to protect the 
As these duties 
allowed some kinds of Indian goods to be 


‘imported specially for the rich, they were 


at last prevented from being imported by 
positive prohibition. Such a prohibition 


« ‘India is the original seat of cotton manufactures 
and so long as the industry depended on hand processes 
Lancashire was quite unable to compete with the 
age-long traditional skill of the Indian handworkers in 
producing the finer fabrics. Machinery changed all 
that, and England became an exporter of muslins, 
calicoes, and other cotton goods to India, and all other 
COUNtFIES.....-006. It is a very remarkable stery without 
parallel in the’ industrial history of other countries. 
By dint of native inventiveness, energy and enterprise, 
assisted by certain natural advantages, Lancashire 
became purveyor to the world of the most widely used 
and generally useful of all the textiles, though so far 


from the sources of the raw material.’”"—/ndustrial Effi- 


ciency, by Dr. A. Shadwell, Longmans, 1906, p. 63. 
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for a country like India whose only market 
for surplus goods was England, meant an 
immediate destruction of the industry: if 
India had been independent, or had any 
other market open for her, the same result 
would not have been brought about. 

3. The demand for Indian goods in the 
foreign market, even if destroyed, would not 
have produced so gieay effects, if the 
importation of cheap kng ‘sngoods had not 
also diminished the local demandsfor Indian 
gooas. Whereas the exportation of\Indian 
goods was subject to high import duties in 
England ‘(see below), the English gtods 


- were admitted in India on payinga nomiaa! 


duty of 34 per cent.-— f 
Duty on Indian goods in England. 


Muslins agi percent. 374°, 10%/e 
Calicoes wikis, 673, ro rf 
Other cotton goods 27% _,, 50 ,, 20 ,, 
Baines in his “History of British 
Manufacture,” p. 82, mentions that in 


1835 the English cottons paid a duty of 
24 per cent. while Indian cottons paid in 
Itngland a duty of ro per cent. and Indian 
silks 20 per cent. A petition, dated 1st 
September, 1831, signed by -several natives 
of Calcutta for the reduction of this duty 
was not granted, though at that time no 
Indian mills existed. In this -unequal 
struggle, it was natural to find India Idging@ 
ground, though it might be said to 4 
credit that in spite of the cotton fabri 
being highly taxed in England, Indian yarn 
was imported in large quantities by the 
Manchester and Blackburn weavers for use 
in their factories. 

4. However the disadvantages of the 
tariff system were surpassed in its evil 
effects by the treatment given by the East 
India Company to the manufacturers in 
India. The Company was required to send 
goods worth a certain amount fixed from 
time to time by the Court of Directors: ard 
to’ get this amount during the year, the 
Companys’ servants locally entered into 
willing or unwilling contracts with the 
weavers, (at prices fixed by the Company) 
who were to work in -the Government 


‘factory to produce the particular ‘patterns 


required for exportation, These forced 
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contracts: were made binding upon not only 


the weaver but also his family by the regu- 


lations passed by the Government. Under 
such troublesome conditions, it cannot be 
expected that the weavers could continue 
longin face of the economic and moral 
degradation nor that the weaving industry 
would thrive any longer. We soon find that 
tHe weavers abandoned their ancestral craft 
and turned to the cultivation of cotton. 

5. This tendency of retrogression to- 
wards agriculture was fostered by the 
commercial policy of England, which 
regarded India as a colony to which Eng- 
land could export her manufactured godds 
in return for Indian raw materials. Conse- 
quently, every facility was given for the 
cultivation and exports of- cotton of good 
quality.’ As late as in 1860, this policy was 
advocated by the Cotton Supply Association 
af. Manchester: “the true policy of the 

vernment is primarily to legislate so as 
ro drain the raw cotton out of the country, 
nd create a demand for our manufactured 
oods in lieu of those now manufactured in 
India.” This policy of favouring cotton 
cultivation, while the weaving iudustry was 
under stringent regulations, had the desired 
effect of turning the weavers into culti- 
vators, and thus indirectly destroying the 
ndian cotton manufactures. é 

These were some of the causes that 
hecked, and ruined to a great extent, if not 



















. The state of affaits in the fifties 
esented, as we have seén already, a 
export of raw cotton (worth 4 million 
erling in 1858), diminishing exports of 
totton goods (8 millions) and increasing 
mports of cotton manufactures (5°6 
millions), 


PoWER-LOOM FACTORIES. 


However, another industry, vzz., power- 
oom industry, was soon rising to take 
he place of the decaying India cotton 
manufactures. Several shrewd English- 
nen saw that they had to pay double 
reights fn importing Indian cotton, and 
xporting piece-goods to India: and that 
't would be a considerable saving of profits 
f the Indian cotton was transformed into 
‘loth on the spot. Thus, 


«. The Cotton Trade of Great Britain, by J. A..Mann, 
Janchester 1860, p. 74. 








completely, the, hand-loom «industry of 


even. after- 
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accounting for high cost of erection of 
machinery, inefficient labour, it could be 
shown by statistics, that “India cah manus 
facture by machinery at a Cost 20 per cent. 
less than Great Britain’ can sell British 
manufactures in the Bombay market” (see 
Mann Ibid, p. 76). With this view, several 
cotton factories were started with English 
capital ; the first was established in 1818 
at Fort Glo’ster near Calcutta (the Bowrea 
Cotton Mills Co., Ltd.): this Company 
got its charter as a Cotton Mill, a coffee 
plantation and a rum_ distillery. The 
Bombay Spinning and Weaving Mill was 
floated in 1851, and began to work in 
February 1856 under the management of 
Mr. Cowasji Nanabhoy Davar. An abor- 
tive attempt was made by Mr. Landon to 
start a cotton factory at Broach —a centre. 
for the best Indian cotton. The Ahmedabad 
Spinning and Weaving Mill was started 
in 1839 under the management of Mr, 
Ranchhorlal Chhotalal, C.L&. The work 
of pioneering the industry being done, 
many other mills soon followed. In spite 
of various difficulties about skilled la- 
bour and management, these first mills 
were a financial success.* The peace and 
security of life and property that ‘prevailed 
in India after 1858, the direct control of 
India by the Crdwn,. the favorable attitude 
towards Indian Industries avowed publicly 
in the great Proclamation, and in general, 
the government of India by statesmen 
rather than by merchants—all these con- 


tributed greatly to the rise of new industries 


in India, the foremost among which stands | 
the Cotton Mills Industry. The progress 
in the number and the capacity of the: 
Indian mills has been very rapid in recent 
years: in 1861, 12 mills were at work, in 
1881, they were sixty, in 1891, 140 and in 
1909, 264. A more complete idea of the 
growth of the mills, in. their number and. 


* The early success of the industry can be reali 
from the fact that-the Bombay Spinning and Wen 
ing Company paid its first dividend of Rs. 6oo per 
share ; arid the second half-yearly of goo Rs. ; 30 
that the share-holders received Rs. 1,000 as interest 
on a nominal share of Rs. 5,000 (Life of the late 

- B. Ranchhorlal Chhotalal, C.LE., by B. D 
Badshah, “Times” Press, Bombay.) Again the 
shares of the Bombay Spinning and’ Weaving Mills 
Were at 58 per cent. premium in 1850. (Mann 
“ Seas of British Cotton Trade,” London, 1860, 
p.77). — : 
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the 


amount of work, canbe obtained from 
following tablet:-— 


* This table is mainly prepared. from the reports. 
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year to year in the Governimerit Publications. The 
returns for capital-.in, the 2nd column are those from. 
the Statistics of British:India for 1907-8: and do not 
include thé proprietory coticerns but only joint-stock 
companies. “These -figures, again, are not complete 


of “the Bombay Mill-Owners’ Association, The for our purposes aftér. 1908-9, as the Native States are 
figures given here are larger than those given from excluded from'that year. 
é 7 Consumption 
‘Tones NT. re eee ne pindles in one in Employees in of cotton ‘in. 
. ca ENO: D8 Mills Capiial _ fakhs. thousands. thousands. Papers) thousand ow 
cwts. 
“1851 1 5 29 nil 5 No Record 
- 1866 13 No Record 309 ‘3'4 a) oR ge 
1876 ly a “3 _ 1100 - * ore No Record . a 
1880 56 ‘i 1461 13°5 44°4. 1076 
1885 - 37 656 2145 165 67°! 2086 
1890 137 — 845 3274 23°4, 102°7 3529 
* 1895 148 2 Q24 3809 . 35°3 138°6 4695 .- 
. Lgoo 193 1188 ° 4945 | 40°! 1611 5086 
1903 192 1188 5043 44°O 184°3 6087 
1900 217 1265 5279 52°6 ~~ 208°6 7082 
1907 224 1337 5333 58°4 205°6 6930 
1909 263 6193 §2°7 233°6 6772 


The above table shows the growth of 
- the cotton mills in India which 1s remark- 
ably rapid, specially looking to the difficul- 
ties (to be referred to later on) with which 
their advance is beset. The progress, how- 
ever, is not’ very gratifying, specially when 
compared with that of other countries, ¢.g., 
Japan, and when the vastness of the Indian 
continent is taken into account- 
Industry of Japan may be said to ‘date from 
r8yr, and during the last few years she has 
made marvellous progress. 
imported 62.000 bales of. yarn fromi India, 
but in 1899 only 250, and in. Igoo none; 
- were imported : on the contrary, she exports 
yarn now, and is a steady competitor of 
India for the Chinese market. Moreover, 
204 mills (in 1904) looking to. the vast 


The Mill 


‘During-1889, she 


comparison*® to 2,077 mills in Great Britain : 
1,201 in the United states: 500 in Italy: 4: 
in France: 390-'1n Germany : 304 in Russia 
and Poland: 2571n Spain: 64.1n Japan : 
22 in Canada, (in 1904)—although a great 
many of these countries do not produce 
cotton for themselves. 

Before studying in detail the progress of 
the cotton mills, it will be interesting to 
note the peculiar tendencies and circums- 
tances which have cae it, and those 
that have checked The Indian’ manu- 
facturer has ceria pene of advantage 
over his English-competitor. 


“ 


ADVANTAGES OF THE aaian MILLS. 


The raw produce and the. market for 7 
finished product are both near, thus a ee, 


length and breadth of India is nothingin a double cost of freight, etc. The indian 
* Relative posttion of the Chief Cotton Manufacturing Countries. 
3 : Consumption Hands 
Countries. No. of Mills. 2 yaa oe of Cotton in, employed in 
: : eneaee: 1,000 bales. thousands. 
Great Bretain ; ie 2077 Su 720 - 2270 530 
“U.S.A. — ae - LISt ai 488 4164 307 
Germany aie wo _ 390 B's 212 1580 350 ~y 
Russia 304 7 157 _ 1290 353 
France 420 6 106 840 90 
India 192 5 42°5 1765 181 
Italy 500 2°25 110 560 130 
Austria ... 125 3°25, 110 600 100 


This table is quoted by Dr. Shadwell in his “ Industrial Efficiency, Vol. 1, p. 64... The spindle. and loom 
capacity of India do not bear any ‘proportion ; this might be explained by the action of the excise duty, which 


leaves the spindles untaxed... 


_—d 
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labour is cheap. abundant, docile, and less _ 


liable to strike: this. point is well under 
the eye of the English. manufacturer, who 
has tried to equalise the labour conditions 
by limitation of work, etc. forced by 


legislature : but it should be. noted that. 


Indian labour is not so efficient as it~ is 
cheap. Indian .manufacturers generally 
possess a more intimaté knowledge of the 


market and its fluctuations-than the foreign 


manufacturers. . The Indian goods are 
naturally welcomed and encouraged in the 
Indian market - witha legitimate feeling of 
sympathy (Swadeshism) which cannot -be 
extended. to foreign goods except for their 
cheapness. and durability. In the first 
years of Indian Mills, English manufacturers 
had.to pay an import duty of 5 per cent: 


ithad to be soon abolished by 1882, under . 


the ‘agitation of Lancashire ; it was levied 
again in 1894, but this time yarn produced 
in India, of such counts as would compete 
with Lancashire, had also to pay 5 per cent. 
duty... In 1896, yarns were freed, and a 
general excise duty was levied at 34 per 
cent. on the production of all woven goods 
whether coming im competition with Lanca- 
shire or not; the details of the adoption of 
this duty. will be. found in the History e 
eee given in Appendix II, p. rgr. 


Excise Dury. 


The duty of 3% per cent. is to be paid 
by “every mill in British India, upon all 
cotton goods, produced in such mill :” and 
hg& served as acheck on the growth of 
yosian mills. An ordinary mill in India, 
with a capital of 6 lakhs, pays 30—40 thou- 
sand Rupees as excise: duty on production, 
whether the mills pay a good dividend to the 
shareholders or not: and often the share 
of the net interest’ paid to the shareholder 
barely exceeds thisamount. 

The amount of the excise duty realised 
from the cotton mills is as follows :— - 


1896-7. ' 11°23 Lakhs of Rupees. 
1897- 8- 11°66" ” my 
1898-9 13°75 ne ye 
1899-1900 13°39) os Wy 
1go0r I 12°16... ge i? 
1gOl-2 17° 69- ” F 
1903-4 20°77. aye 
1904- 5 : 23° 81 yo “y) 
1905-6 — 27°06 . 4, ag. 
1906-7 _ 29°00 " ” 
1907-8 _ 33°99 oy ry 
1908- -9 35° 43 - | 
1909-10 40°06 i i. Nhe: D 
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or the cheapness of the manufacture. 


a~s 


The j increase. ‘of the cotton mills ‘and of 


- the: ‘capital invested in the industry’ have 


been often brought forward as arguments 
to show that the excise duty has not hinder- 
ed‘the progress’; but .it- cannot be denied 
that the progress would have been more 
rapid and thorough in its absence, than. what 
it_has been in spite of the duties. At_least, 
“the present excise duties on certain ‘cotton 
goods ought unquestionably to bé abolished. 
Nobody in India, be he’ Europeon or Native, 


_ regards them otherwise than an altogether 


unnecessary and indefensible sop to Lanca-. 
shire. Apart from: political considerations, © 
however, these Indian excise‘ cotton .duties 
form one of the most extraordinay monu- 
ments to British economic eccentricity that 
the whole of the Tariff controversy affords. 
Whilst, on the one hand, the free-traders 
of England are never tired of asserting that 
the protectionist. policies of foreign’ nations 
can only handicap those nations and that 
Great Britain with the healthy free-trade 
principles is absolutely unassailable by such 
devices, the free-trade cotton spinners and 
weavers of Lancashire take very good care 
that India does:not impose even 34 per 
cent. for revenue purposes on their products — 
without'an accompanying and correspond- 
ing excise duty! From the point of view of 
Great. Britain and of the Empire as a whole _ 
the excise duties are unnecessary and inexpe-" 
dient,”—Mr. M. P. De Webb, (quoted in the 

report of the Bombay Mill-~Owners’ Asso- 
ciation. for ee p. xu.) “India and. the 
Empire,” p. 157. a 


ieee or Inpian Corron MILLs. 


Besides this difficulty about the excise - 
duty (like which none is ‘levied in any 
country throughout the world) the Indian - 
mill-owner labours under certain other dis- 
advantages. The cost of erection of a fac-. 
tory is far greater in India than in England.: 
The Englishman can set up in his mill a 
spindle at the cost of about If per spindle, 
including the cost of building, etc., whereas: 
in India -we have to spend Rs. 40 or more | 


per spindle. This makes the initial outlay 
‘required here 24 times as large-as that’ in 


England ; consequently, the mills built from 
the capital’ of poor India, cannot compete 
with English mills, either in their number | 
or the fulness-of equipment of each mill, 


Also, 


+I 


the high rate of interest paid by the Indian 
Mill-owner, not only debars him from, using 
more floating capital, but takes away a 
large portion of his net earning——thus dimi- 
nishing the profits of the shareholder. The 
rate of interest in England is about 2 to 24 
per cent., whereas, the Indian, Banks have to 
give 3—34—44 per cent. : while the Indian 
mill-owner has to pay generally from 4 
to 9 per cent, as interest. Just as the cost of 
machinery is too great, so also the cost of 
fuel and the “stores,” which have to be 
imported, is also greater. Before the work- 
ing of the Bengal coal-mines, India imported 
her coal from tngland and Australia : but, 
even now, the Bengal coal is not cheap: 
its price is increased by about 200 per cent. 
before it goes frown the colliery to the 
cotton mill—the prices being about Rs. 4 
and Rs. 11, respectively. The immense 
freight charges affect also the price of raw 
cotton, and the cost of sending the manufac- 
tures to the market. the freight charges 
are far less heavy where the system of 
of State Railway Monopoly does not exist. 
The short- staple -of Indian cotton leaves a 
portion of the Indian market uncontested 
for Lancashire : Indtan cotton cannot yield 
higher counts above 30s. Consequently, 
Indian mills have to import these higher 
counts to weave finer fabrics. 


INDIAN. LABOUR. 


Indian isbeun though reputed to be 
cheap, is not efficient. The Indian labourer 
is ignorant and idle; wastes much of his 
time in loitering and whistling, and works 
indifferently. The Factory Commission 
reported that he “likes to spend. an 
average 23—3 hours per day outside the 
factory.” The English labourer is keen at 


his work and sees it neatly and accurately - 


done, he values his time and his own labour. 
The efficiency of the English and the Indian 
Mill hands is in the ratio of 6:1. A Lanca- 
shire weaver works single-handed from 4 to 
6 looms and will turn out from each an 
average of 78 Ibs. of coarse cloth working 
55 hours or 468 Ibs. in all; -whilst the 
[Indian weaver can attend to only one loom 
and can turn out 70 ibs. only of a similar 
cloth per week, and an Indian hand-loom 
weaver turns out barely 50 ‘Ibs. per week. 
Thus, a weaver in Lancashire can do the 
work of at least six Indian. power-loom 


“cotton mills 


tree 


weavers or nine fandiéont weavers ; 
thus, in spite of the so-called cheapness of 
Indian labour, a pound of cloth costs 
17 pies in India (excluding the price -of the 
raw material) against 14 pies or its equiva- 
lent in England, and 21 pies on the Indian 
hand-loom at Ahmednagar.* 

According to’ some, the closing of the 
mints against the free coinage of silver, and 
the recent increased duty on silver have 
affected the progress of Indian Cotton Mills. 
The duty on silver amounts to 3 per cent. 
bounty to Japan and China, and 3 per cent. 
penalty on the Indian yarn spun for the 
Chinese and Japanese markets. The Mill- 
Owners’ Associations. of Bombay and 
Ahmedabad believe that the recent increase 
in the duty on silver has seriously affected | 
their trade relations with China and Japan, 
the trade being already impaired. “ Form- 
erly Japan was amongst one of our best 


customers, and in 1888-9 she took from us 


more than 23 million Ibs. of yarn. Now 
she takes none, but, on the contrary, takes 
instead large quantities of raw cotton, 
thereby raising the price of our raw 
material, while lowering the price of our 
finished products in the Chinese market. 
The largest quantity of raw cotton shipped 
to Japanin a single year was 2,526,200 
cwts. in 1go01-2. But in the eleven months 
of the current year rgog-ro, no less than 
2,573,400 cwts, have been shipped.” t 

Apart from these external disabilities of 
the cotton mills, our Mill-Owners lack in 
the necessary business capacity and co 
mercial integrity. In the foreign markets, 
no efforts are made to keep hold of those 
already secured, but the quality of the 
goods is not kept uniform, and few make 
systematic éfforts to push their goods into 
new markets; many are content with a 
smaller profit rather than be ready to adapt 
themselves to the requirements of the .new 
markets. There is little of healthy competi- 
tion in the home market: a lack’ of 
originality has resulted in many dishonest 
practices, e.g., imitation of established 
labels, short reeling in spinning, and heavy 
sizing of cloth. It is high time for our 
to enter into combinations 


* Thomson. Benares Industrial Conference. 

+ Sir Sassoon J. David in his Council Speech, 
quoted in the Bombay Mill-Owners’ Association 
Report for rgog-10,-p. 16, 


and > 


— 


| 


we 
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both for production and sale; it is necessary 
to. avoid conflict in home. market by 
specialising in certain branches of produc- 
tion and to control ‘the foreign markets by 
the regulation of marks and labels under a 
syndicate or guild such as organised in 
England or Japan. 


Sy Years. Production of yarn, 
Million Ibs. 
1764700 nas 
1888-9 J 
ee 41 above 20s. 
He95°0 43° | 388 lower ; 
_ 61 above 20s. 
ae 502 ae lower 
1900-1 . 352 =. a 
a 104 above 20s. 
ees vee 578 { 473 lower 
1905-6 1 655 
1908-9 . 657 
1909-10 627 


The table shows a steady increase in the 


production of yarn and its exportation ; 
indicating a prosperous state of the industry. 
It also showed a large and steady decrease 
(till rg05) in the importation of yarn which 
was used in the hand-looms. It might be 
also pointed out that the increase in the 
production was due to an increase in the 
outturn of the higher count yarns for which 
Egyptian cotton was imported—-192.544 
cwt. in fg04-5, and 161,476 cwt. in 1905-6: 

the steady decrease of yarn imported from 


one 


* 


4 Year, 


Production in million lbs. 


380-0 ks as 
QO 8 
1894. ; ee 
grey o3'1 
1897-8 ‘lothers 815 9)? 
1899-1.go00 98°6 
| grey I1i4 
AOS 4 others 26°5 ‘ 137°9 
grey 133° 
1905-6 others oS 163 
i eo) grey 1360 ae 
00 others ee 105°7 
1908-Q ts 192°2 ws 
; grey ‘i ; 
1909-10 os { ors * b 228+7 


These figures show that the production 
of woven goods has advanced very rapidly 
during the last ro years, the increase 
amounting to 110 per cent, in spite of several 
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PROGRESS IN PRODUCTION oF YARN. 

In spite of various disadvantages men- 
tioned above, ‘Indian. cotton mills - are 
showing good progress. We will study this 
progress, first, with reference to production, 
export, and import of yarn, and, then, with 
those of manufactured goods :— 


Exports of yarn. Imports of yarn. 


Million Ibs. Crores Rs. Million Ibs. Crores Rs: 
8 °2 

Wie | 4 HG 52°5 Spies 
re 6°2 jena 2°89 
bea 64 45°5 2°55 
ios. |. oR tC 2°4 
252'°4 9 28 | 2°1 
207°5 12 45°7 3°2 
235°4 9°6 ql 3°6 
261°3 


1888 to 1903 is of a similar significance 
showing that India could supply a large 
portion of this demand. The increase in 
imported yarn in 1905-6 was due to increas- 
ed use of finer counts, and to the decrease 
in the import of Egyptian cotton. Thus, it 
is clear thit Indian mills have succeeded in 
checking imports of foreign yarn, while 
carrying on a good export trade themselves ; 


‘fet us see how far they have succeeded in 


reducing imports of cotton manufactures. 


: Progress 1» Woven Goods. 


Export in crores of IMPORTS. 

Rs. Crores of Rs. Million yards. 
i°5 {?) “16°9 

eee 26'3 
1°3 29°5 

L2 26°4 

te 24°6 
1°6 29°9 2,032 
18 : 39°0 2,463 
1°6 37 2,318 
ry 22. 1,952 
2°0 36 2,192 


periods of depression. These occurred be- 
tween 1893 and 1900, owing to the disturb- 
ances in exchange relations with China 
which followed the closure of Indian mints, 
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to plague, to famine, and to” Oa cane 
tion: and.after.1go7,-when it has’ been -the 


result of overproduction and high- price: of - 
is produced fre- 


cotton. The depression 
quently by the tendency. to’ overproduction 
among the mill agents whose profits 'de- 
pend in many: cases upon - production (about 
3 pies per. lb, as commission), z.e., on the 
annual output. It should be.also noted 
that a large portion of the goods, nearly 80 
per.cent., are. grey or unbleached, indicating 
a backward state of bleaching or dyeing; 

however, there are slow signs of improve- 
‘ments. as seen by. the decrease in the 
‘percentage- of unbleached goods from 
gt per cent. in 1887 to 806 in 1906-7, 
t6 the total output. Moreover, this” pro- 


portion varies from province to province: | 
‘in 1tg03-4, Madras showed 64 per cent., © 
and . 


the Central Provinces 28 per cent. 
Bombay 17 per cent., of their manufactures 
as bleached and coloured goods, hosiery, 
etc.” 

‘The exports of Indian piece-goods are 
comparatively insignificant and show no 
rise. The imports of piece-goods in India 
are steady and do not show very. great 
decrease. This indicates that the work of 
the Indian Mills is not of a type to drive 
away the Lancashire goods: in fact, the 
coarser qualities woven by the Indian Mills 


form only.a part of the total Indian demand. 


for cotton fabrics. \his shows that there 
is an immense field for Indian Cotton Mills 
and the progress achieved is but a part of 
the race to be run and won. | Hf-our manu- 


factures are to displace English imports, 


our mills must produce goods of better tex- 


ture and finish, and pay greater attention’ 


to up-to-date methods of dyeing, ‘bleach- 
ing, mercerising and finishing. It: appears 
also that the spinning industry. of India 
has advanced to a far greater extent than 
her wéaving industry: and this may be, 
partly at least, due to the action of the excise 
duty which leaves the .yarn untaxed, but 
affects the weaving industry: and the tax- 
ed cotton fabrics of India, perhaps, cannot 
stand in competition with cheaper and better 
goods from England. 

The rise of India cotton manufactures 
depends upon the increase in the cultiva- 
tion of: cotton: and the cultivation of 
cotton in the first-half of the century went 
on inéreasing, as judged by the a a 
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: Exports OF RAW COTTON.. ae 
A comparison of the exports of ratv. cotton 


| from India during the various years of the 


century with the imports.of manufactured 
€otton ‘goods in India will show that. India 
was passing through a transformation from 
a manufacturing country to-an agricultural 
country. Apart from the value pointed ou® 
above, a brief. history of the cultivation, of. 
cotton in ‘India is interesting in itself, as 
showing the benefits of the attempts made 


‘by the Governmeut from time to time.to 


increase the cultivation of cotton, England, 
was importing large amounts of cotton from 
America, and wished to diminish these by 
getting her demands supplied by, India. 
Imports of Indian cotton were encouraged 
by a special rate of duty.. Thus, in, , 1798, 
East Indian cotton paid 4 per cent. ad. 
valorem duty, while West Indies cotton. paid 


_ 8/9, and American 12/6 per 100 Ibs. {at 6d. 4 


per lb.) Several attempts were’ made after 
1788,'in order to improve ‘the quality’ -of. 
cotton, by sending machinery for cleaning 
the cotton before exportation, by offering 
bounties for cultivation, by establishing 
various experimental farms in the cotton. 
districts to try American seeds. One of 


- the defects of Indian cotton, viz., its .dirti- 


ness, was removed but the length ‘of the 
staple (1°02 inches average as compared. 
with 1°82 American and 1°52 Egyptian). 
could not be improved by the. various. 


‘attempts. 7 . { . 4 a 


| Imports of Manufac 
Exports of Raw Cotton, lbs. tured Cotton nin 


1793 729,000 1794 = G156 - 
1803 3,183,000 1803. | on 876° - 
1817 40,291,000 1813 - £108,824 . 
1827 68,000,000 1827 £206,177 .. . 
1840 - 97,011,000 1849 ° £3°1 millions ~~ 
1866. { 802, 000,000 lbs.. 1858 . L 56 ae : _ 
- £35 million 1866 - £13°7 5, -. 
1878 { 336,000,000 a a 
Rs. 93 million 1878 Rs. 201 ,, ; 
, " 672,000,000 Ro is ‘ 
1882. { Rs. 149 million T8821 239 ee 
1808 { 560,000,000 1892. ,, 286 ,; ae 
9 - Rs, 111 million. . pag A aa “y 
1907-8 m4 896,000,000 N99 AZE on = 
Rs. 257 million . Igor. 9 2907 ye 
_CULTIVATION OF corton. EArty. 
— EXPERIMENTS. n 
Several experienced ° American farmers: 


say Productive Resources of India . by Dr, J. F. 
Royle, London, 1840. . 
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were brought out.in 1840 to try the Aces 
‘can’ plants in India, Mr. .Mercer, who. was 


at their head, gave his - opinion in’. 1845, : 


-after trying. a series of experiments in 


different parts of India situated. in different . 


climates, using different methods of cultiva- 


tion «for differeat soils, that “the * experi- - 


_mental. farms wer: only a useless expense 


‘to the Government ; the American system 
was not adapted to India : the. ‘natives of 
India were, from their. knowledge -of the 


climate and’ the capabilities of the’ soil,- 


able‘to cultivate better and much more 
“economically than any European.” Dis. 
satisfied with this . result, the Court of 
_Direéfors appointed the Cotton Committee 


-of 1848,’ which also could not give very: 


bright hopes. Lhe Committee réported 
that there was not-much room for improve- 
“ment. in the methods of cultivation, but 
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‘maly is ‘explained by Mr. Chapman* as 
due to the fall in freights, fallin ‘exchange, 


‘the pacification. of the country, and -the 


consequent diminution of danger and. cost 
of carriage -within India, and. to the change 


of route by which the’cotton is more cheap- 


ly. ‘carried to the sea. The increase in the 
volume of the export trade canbe easily 
seen from the ‘tables in Appendix I: the 


. largest value was received for the exports. 


when, during the American War of 1865 —7, 


England could not get the American supply. 


But since then the demand has fallen down 


. and no’ great fluctuations in export. have 


‘been noticed, 
few years (after 1907-8,) has: again” risen 


The export during the last . 


Owing to the'increase. in ‘the cotton mills 


-in the world, e.g., in Japan, etc. 


that the depressed state of the. farmer, un-_ 


certainty. in the revenue assessments, and 


wantof “good roads, prevented the exporta- 


tion of ‘cheap and good cotton. 


-Goop POINTS. or INDIAN Cotton. 


The Indian cotton was liked much. by the - 


English merchants. in spite of its shorter. 
staplé because of its cheapness and other 
qualifies, vzz., its colour which improved 
‘the appearance of cloth and yarn; the’ power 


eee 


of the thread to swell up on bleaching so | 


that the interstices in the cloth were filled 


Ga Thése are the peculiarities thai have 






aw cotton. The export of raw cotton from 
India may be said to have begun practically. 
from 1813, under a pressure due to the loss of 
tthe American supply tempora rily, and in 1840 





up, and the property of being dyed-uniform-_ 


kadily kept the export demand of Indian 


had reached toa high figure | of 77 million | 


Ibs: .The rapid increase of the exports in- 
dicated the suitability of Indian ‘cotton for 
English mulls: this was remarkable because 
the rise was effected in Spite of the com- 
petition. of America, which was so near 


knigland, and which was helped by English 


‘capital in. cultivation ‘and .by mechanical 
and scientific aid scarcely ‘availake to the 
Indian farmers. 
was tn the face of continually falling prices : 
thus in’ 1813, the price of Surats at men Pos 
was 153 3d to 20d per |b, ; in 1820, from 6} 

rad": in.1824, 54d to Sd : sin, 1830, «from 3 


Again the rise of export - 


RecEeNT CULTIVATION. 


~ Although the demand for Indian cotton is 
steadily i increasing, it does not mean that its 
quality also is improving. Sir George Watt 


‘thinks that the Indian farmers are getting 


careless: and are. growing low. ‘grade 
varieties, those that ripen early, and are 
hardy, enough ‘to grow without much care 
being bestowed upon it. The Indian mills 
have been: using this cotton, spinning lower 
counts, the limit of the demand of which 
was soon reached, and the doors of China 
were '.shut against the low-quality- goods, 
Consequently, as long as the quality of the 
Indian cotton is not kept at its best, the 
mills will not be able to hold their own 
against Eutopean competitors; and it was 
with this view that one of the members of 


*'“The Cotton and. Commerce of India” by John 
Chapman, founder and late Manager of the G.I.P. 
Ry., London, 1851, p. 68. Mr. Chapman shows tn the 
book the amount.of benefit that might accrue to the - 


customers of Indian cotton in England, by a suitable 


railway system through the cotton areas of Bombay. 


+ ‘Poverty compels our agriculturists to go in for 
short-stapled cotton only, inasmuch as it takes a 
shorter time to grow and yields larger quantities. In 
fact, long~stapled cotton is grown only at Hubli, Barsi, 
Muglai-and Surat. The Weaving Industry, which i is 


as yet.in a rising state, will have to suffer much’ in 


future if the mill-owners will ‘depend upon the Govern- 
ment and remain indifferent. I therefore recommend 


' that. mill-owners should float a company with a capital 


to 6d ; in aT 840; from 4d to 5d. This anos - 


— 


of at: least 50 lakhs of Rupees for buying-waste lands 


from the Gevernment reclaiming them and introducing 
‘the cultivation of long-stapled cotton. 


The adoption ° 
of such a course only will give encouragement to the 
rising oe of Hie country.” 
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the Bombay Mill-Owners’ Association ex- 


pressed the necessity of the mills owning. 


large tracts of land for-the cultivation o 
superior cotton. : 


EXPERIMENTS IN ‘SIND. 


The experiments made recently by the 
Government about growing of cotton in Sind 
and the United Provinces are. fraught with 
important consequences. ‘‘ The Experi- 
ments so far conducted on the perennially 
irrigated areas of Sind, showed that the 
Egyptian cottons can be grown normally, 
and can give a larger yield by changing the 
sowing time from June'to March......If the 
whole of Sind were put under perennial 
irrigation (through a dam constructed at 


Bakkar), the potentialities of the province 


for cotton-growing could not be surpassed 
even by the United States.” 
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‘of approbation. 
following table* :—- 


HAnp-Loom WEAVING. 


The band-loom industry of India needs a 
separate mention, specially of its recent 
development. The history of the cotton 
manufactures in the first-half of the last 
century is the history of hand-loom 
‘weaving. The decline of -this industry has 
been already noted: and although ‘India 1s 
no more exporting cotton goods in large 
quantities, her capacity for’: producing 
cotton goods of good quality even at the 


‘present day, is greater than the combined: 


power looms of India, about which so 
‘much has beeri written’and spoken in‘ terms 
This fact is clear from the 


_ * This table is quoted from a paper read by Mr 
R. B. Patel, M.r.a.c., before the. Calcutta Industrial 
Conference on “ Hand-loom Weaving.” - 


Power-loom Total Con~4 





Warp Weft | Hand-loom supply é Imports eae 
auaer supply, mil- _ ... es mpt I- 
Class. . Counts. Counts. | in million yards. | low Ate million. yards. °° ene ae 
Coarse a. 6sto 16s ... 68 to 208 ... goo | 6o 300 _ 1,260 
Coarse-Medium ... 20s to a6s ... 20s to 4os ... 150 : 500 1,100 1,750 
Medium — .«. 268 to dos ... 308 to’5os ... 450 . 40 750 1,240 
Fine over 40S .., over 40s ...- 150 sae 350 500° 
Total 1,650 Goo " 2,500 4,750 


It will be seen that in spite of a large 


amount of capital employed.in the power- 
“loom factories, the total production is far 
less than that given by the hand-looms : 
and again the possibilities of increasing 
this production are great. 


ADVANTAGES. 


The smallness of the capital required as 
outlay, the cheapness of the labour, good 
quality and strength of the fabric, adap- 
_ tability to village life, where the market is 
quite near—all these facts have helped the 
industry to hold its own. Moreover, ‘the 
advantages over power-loom are great; 
the lowest and the highest counts which 
are not so-easy of manipulation with the 
power-loom, are utilised with considerable 
success by the hand-loom. Besides, some- 
times the demand for a particular pattern 
is comparatively -too small (eg., the cloth 
for: Puggris) to allow the power-loom 
factory to go in for it; whereas the 
hand-looms can do the ‘work cheaply .and 


of concentrated 


easily.* Again India is the country of small 
industries ; and hand-loom weaving. suits 
her best, as it will save her from_theevils 
industrialism, ‘of over- 
crowded cities, and of unequal distribufig 
of wealth. If hand-loom weaving cou 
pay in Europe, it should pay much more 
in India. ~ me 


PROGRESS. 


. Consequently, much has been done recently 
for the--growth.and encouragement’ of. this 
industry by the people as well as the 
Government. .There-is an aspect of ‘the 
possibilities of the. hand-loom which may 
be noted, that by increasing the speed of 
the hand-loom, say from ‘the present 20 
picks per second to 50 picks per'second, Wwe. 
can increase the production of cloth of the 


-various kinds. from .1,650 ‘million yards 


to 2,470, without employing more men or 


* “Mr. ‘Chatterton has -successfully-woven. Shawls 
oe ,imported -wool on the Salem fly-shuttle ‘/hand- 
oom, . ne . " : i 7 i 


e 


’ 
a 
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increasing’ the cost of labour. The cloth 
will be cheaper, and the country will be able 
to withstand the imports of foreign goods. 
(R.°B. Patel, loc. cit:) It is possible to 
increase the speed of hand-looms, and 
several improved patterns are being shown 
at the exhibitions: but there is another 
‘difficulty, namely, that about the finishing 
of the goods produced by the hand-loom. 


“DyeInGc AND BLEACHING FACTORIES. 


There is not a sufficient number of bleach- 
ing and dyeing factories in the country to 
supply the needs of the hand-loom iudustry : 
recently, some of the mills have been 
introducing dyeing and ,bleaching plants; 
but these are sufficient only for the mills 


THE LEwIs 


‘UR people in Calcutta will be sur- 
prised to learn that Chicago, the 
"fifth ‘city in the world, with a 
population of 2,185,283, has only four higher 
institutions of learning, excluding the three 
Catholic: tols; “while there are a dozen 
célégeés of ‘arts and science in the city of 
Caléutta. Of these four places of learning: 
‘two are universities, and the other two are 


ytechnical institutés. - te 
bts North-Western University was organ- 
ed by the Methodist people in the year 
1855, at Evanston on Lake Michigan, in the 
outskirts of Chicago. It teaches courses in 
arts and sciences, in medicine and dentistry, 
and in -pharmacy. The courses: of civil, 
electrical, _ mechanical and chemical 
engineering have been provided for this year. 
There are three thousand and . thirty-one 
boys‘and one thousand’ two hundred and 
‘fifty-two girl students. The teaching staff 
consists of three hundred and five'male and 
~forty-nine female instructors.: The school 
fee averages 300 rupees per year. - 
The University of ‘Chicago:-was founded 
by Mr. John D:-Rockfeller, the richest man 
in’ the. world. He _ has -contributed Rs. 
10,500,000. including his-last gift of Rs. 
30,00,000. The University with 6,360 
‘students .is -second -only,~-perhaps to 
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and: cannot do much work, for the hand- 
looms. This was already: pointed out in 
noticing the larger percentage of unbleach- 
ed goods turned out by the cotton mills ; 
but the number of blerching and dyeing 
factories is limited. This was due partly 
to the want.of sufficient technical know- 
ledge among the dyers to understand the 
new processes of dyeing with coal tar 
colours, until the manufacturers of these 


' dye-stuffs sent their own specialists to teach 


the art. The destruction of the vegetable 
dyes and colours will be referred to later 
on, but it is sufficient to point out in 
connection with the textile industries that 
India is very backward in the condition of 
her dyeing and bleaching trades. 


INSTITUTE. 


the Paris and Berlin Universities. © The 
University is opened for forty-eight weeks 
in the. year. It gives courses in arts 
and sciences of all descriptions, in lan- 
guages both ancient and modern and 
‘in theology. This year the University 
will collect Rs: 12,090,000 from among its 
contributors and sympathisers and will.soon: 
open colleges for engineering courses. 
Besides contributions from its founder 
"Rs. 22,500,000 have been donated by many 
rich men and women. The schooling fee is 
Rs. 120 per term or Rs. 480 per year exclud- 
ing laboratory fees and expenses. There 
are 277 male and 75 female professors. Of 
6,360 students 3,076 are girls. 

The Armour Institute of Technology was 
founded by Mr. Armour, the richest meat 
merchant in the world. It imparts courses 
in all sorts of ‘engineering—such as civil, 
electrical, mechanical, chemical, fire, mining, 
marine, and architectural engineering. 
There are 808 students. The schooling 
fee is Rs. 360 for a year of nine months. 

She State University of Illinois is situated 
outside the city of Chicago, which consists 
of 710 professors, 2,805 male students and 
828 female students. 

‘The Lewis Institute was founded by Mr. 
Allan C, Lewis, a man who had bequeathed 
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almost all, his: fortune for the purpose. 
That such aninstitute can be maintained 
with comparatively small funds even in 
America, where the expenses are higher than 
those in. any other country, is instructive 
to our people, specially those who are 
’ connected with the National Council of Edu- 
-cation. Hence [ will briefly narrate the 
Origin and the growth of the Lewis Institute. 

‘By a will Allen C. Lewis set aside Rs. 
16,50, ooo for the purpose of opening a 
school where technology should be taught 
.to the boys, artsand sciences to the girls, 
- and night instruction given to all ‘sorts and 
conditions of men and women. Subsequent 
.to his death in the year 1877 the trustees 
invested the money in accordance with the 
wishes of the donor, whose intention was 
that the money should be utilized when it 
amounted to Rs. 2,400,000. Be it said to the 
credit of the trustees, the sum amounted. to 
Rs. 4,800, 000, when the institute was 
opened in September, 1896. 

The buildings are fire-proof structures of 
brick and had been erected at a cost of 
twelve hundred thousand rupees for build- 

ings and four hundred and fifty thousand 
rupees for equipments. The Arts Building 
is a six-story structure; the Engineering 
Building has seven stories, and 
Gymnasium in the rear,of the other build- 
ings has two stories. The Auditorium of the 
Institute with a: seating capacity of about 
a thousand chairs, comprises the first and 
second floor of the Arts Building. A high 
well-lighted basement occupies the entire 
_ floor space covered by all the buildings and 
the alleys which separate them. Both the 
Engineering and the Arts Buildings are 
.supplied with elevators for carrying students 

up. and down, and the most approved 
appliances for heating and ventilation, and 
and are equipped with all apparatus needed 
_for the successful accomplishment of the 
work that has been undertaken. 


Tue LIBRARY. 


Besides books that are kept almost in 
every lecture room for the immediate use 
of the Professors, the main library consists 
of about seventeen thousand volumes and 
about three thousand pamphlets, selected 
with immediate -reference to the use of 
each.department. It is essentially a work- 
ing.. library, containing all necessary 
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the - 


reference. works with representative besks. 
‘in the various sections of: history,. biography, 


literature; fine arts, engineering, mathe- 
matics, ‘physics, chémistry,- philosophy, 
philology, and sociology. One_ hundred 


and sixty-three periodicals are ‘curyently 
received. Library assistants serve in ‘turn 
at the reference desk and. assist in making 
the students familiar with the arrangement 
of the-books, and. the use of the dictionary 
catalog. The catalog is.a clear, simple 
guide to the resources of the library,. free 
from confusing technicalities. The Dewey 
system of classification is used, with Cutter 
book numbers. 

As the college euihenaes ie not keep 
dramas- and novels ‘of recent produc- 
tion, the library may. be said to contain a 
good collection. But I am sorry to, note 
that the library does not contain a single 


- book on Hindu philosophy, on philology, 


though the libraries of the other institues 
keep quite a good number of them. Since 
writing this, however, somé volumes on the 
Upanishads have been ordered. That the 
Yankee does: not know, nor care to 
know .much about the ancient history of the 
world is manifest when one notices the 
meagre copies of books that are kept in. the 
library on the subject or when one sees hat 
the text books used for such purposes#are 
written. by country (rural) teachers. whose 
knowledge is.no better than that of: our 
hungry iwriters of historical text-books for 
Entrance or Middle Vernacular Courses... 


THE EQUIPMENTS. 


It is almost janaaior to descrihe ne 
equipment of a polytechnical insitute in: an 
article like this. Suffice it to say that the 
college has the following -rooms for the 
courses signified by the name itself, - besides 
the lecture and recitation rooms. There 
are two or more lecture.rooms.for each sub- 
ject; since all students may not be able 
to attend the class in certain hours or’ one 
professor may not be able to look over the 
work-of more than a limited number of stuy 
dents. There are many laboratories, such as 
dynamo, mechanical, strength of material, 
hydraulic, steam, general and advanced phy- 
sical, chemical, geographical, geological, 
biological, bacterialogical and culinary. 
In addition to these are ‘wood. shops, pattern 
shops, advanced and elementary machine 


. shop,, forge- eps foundry, eight :rooms for 
drawing, and design, | blue-print room, 
pottery rooms-and four sewing rooms. - 


“There .is. one big hunch room and kitchen 
-on'the. first. floor, where most.of the teachers | 
and students ‘take their lunch ~ during the - 
It is. interesting - 
“to. mention that about. a thousand, boys: 


half-hour. recess at noon, 


~and.-girls take their lunch ‘in that room 
without any noise or disorder. . There is 
also.a lunch-room in: connection with the 
cooking-laboratory on the fifth floor. 


. DEPARTMENT OF STUDIES. . 


The Institute gives four year courses in 
mechanical engineering, two year courses 
‘in arts and sciences and two year coursés 
in domestic arts and sciences and house- 
hold economy. The Academy ‘department 
of. the. Institute -gives four year courses in 
arts, sclences and mechanics leading to: an 
» Academy certificate. 

The students of mechanical engineering 
must have’. credit for fifteen” units in 
‘academy courses, and should study four 
years both practical and theoretical courses 
prescribed in the Institute bulletin. They 
are sent in and’ out. of. Chicago on trips 
visiting: factories. ‘and _ experimenting in 
the works themselves. 


‘Students entitled to the degree of Ase: 


sociate in.Arts are required to'finish assigned 
courses iri“English, Latin, Greek, German 
or French European history, . philosophy, 
‘economics, and’ industrical history of the 
rorld. They must have high school credits 
addition to credits in general physics 
and solid BeOmetry for the entrance oie 
ment., 


- The Associates in Danese Economy are 


ilinse who finish two. year courses.in the 
following subjects, the admission require- 
‘ment being the same as is shown above for 
the Associate in Arts. . These subjects are 
rhetoric .in English, . chemistry of foods, 
_cooking, plant physiography, sewing and 
design, drafting, human physiology; bacterio- 
~ logy, sanitation, food and dietetics, econo- 
‘mics ..of home, ‘millinery, laundry, and tex- 
tiles. The students, as is ‘seen from the 
courses above, do mostly practical work in 
the’ laboratories on-the subjects. They are 
sent out to do work.in the Hull House, the 
Ashram of Miss Jane Addams, the -greatest 
living American ‘woman. After this year 


& 
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. of ‘Bachelor of Science. 


-shops or laboratories. 


“work in which they are engaged. . 


. al 


_gitls will be given a four. “year college course 
in household economics leading to thé degree 
Home Economics 
mean not only cooking and sewing but. the 
management ‘of a home as well as a house. 
In the cooking department one of the 
girls i in turn is appointed as manager of | 


+ 


‘the works connected with the department. 


She’ makes the estimate “of ‘expenditure, - 
buys all requisites-in consultation with the 
instructor and her fellow-students for .the 
time she is in charge. She must havea 
keen eye economizing the cost by manag- 
ing intelligently. The students are requir- 
ed to cook, serve and wash the dishes them- 
selves. Each student 1s supplied: with a - 
stove anda drawer for keeping all utensils 


_she requires in’ connection-with cooking. 


Most of the evening students are nurses 
of the hospitals of Chicago. Daily the 
students prepare lunches for delegations of 
visitors from all parts of the city or a few 
teachers or students of the Institute including 
themselves. These parties are all pre-arran- 
ged: Only limited numbers are served. there. - | 

The four. years academy curriculum pre- 
paratory to the college curriculum,. is, to . 
my mind, a splendid eyeopener to a second-. 


ary student. Here he learns besides the high 
school courses, 


physics, solid geometry, 
machine shop; pattern shop and instru- 
mental .and projection drawing. If ‘he 
discontinue his course there he can some day 
becomé a: foreman: or draftsman on good 


° remuneration. 


SUMMER AND EvENInc CoursEs, 


The summer courses are designed for 
‘students who wish- to shorten the time 
necessary for completing the work required 
for graduation, to make up deficiencies | in 
scholarship, or to pursue- special courses in 
Provision has dlso 
been-made for such evening instruction as 


_will- enable young men -and women who 


‘are employed during the day to continue 
their education along those lines which 
will. be of the most service to them in the 
In point 
of number of students and benefits derived 
by.them no work of the institute is more 
important. . - - . 

The cjasses for evening courses are from 


SIX, until ten in the evening. For the con- 


venience of teachers in the public schools 
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certain courses in Mechanical Arts and In, 


Domestic .Economy -are given from four to 
six in the afternoon and on Saturday 
mornings. 


THE Co-OPERATIVE COURSE. 


The co-operative course for shop-appren- 
tices was started two years ago to fulfil 
the aim of the founder of the Institute. 
The manufacturers have shown their inter= 
est in their apprentices by being willing 
to incur the inconvenience of changing from 
week to week the boys who are working 
ona job, besides paying their tuition of 
Rs. 150 a year. As the tuition does not 
cover more than half the cost of instruction, 
the Institute is contributing Rs, 150 a year 
for each boy. 

On each alternate week the shop appren- 
tices are sent to the Institute for five school 
days of eight hours each and report to the 
shop on Saturday. In computing wages, 
the school week is counted equivalent to 
the regular shop week, 

The Institute reports to the employers 
wéekly the progress of the boys with the 
statement of the time spent in school. 

Two years courses in English, mathema- 
_ ties; -physics, . machine shops, : 
sketching, forging, mechanical. drawing, 
shop and foundry practices are given to the 
boys.. The first year boys get onan average 
of -Rs. i2 to 15 each besides. tuition and 


the second year boys get Rs. £5 to 24 from | 


their employers. 
' Pottery. - . 
‘The Institute gives a practical course in 
pottery; Working people may be benefited 


by taking a course during his or her leisure 
hours, -since ‘the .class is open from 8 A.M. 


to 10 -P.M. “There are nearly 50 school 
teachers who... take the course in this 
subicey- if : ‘ 7 


TuItion AND FEEs, 

Each student has to pay Rs. 15 as regis- 
traction fee, this being paid but once. ‘Fhe 
tuition for a college year of thirty six weeks, 
is Rs. 180, while Rs. § is charged for 
every laboratory coursé: 


THE OPENING oe 


The Institute opens about the 20th at 
Septémber every year, though the regular 
studies begin a week later. New students 
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register their names in the. first week or 
earlier and they are assigned to classes’on 
the basis of certificates. Test examinations 
are held during this week inthe form ol 
recitations, oral or written, which determine 


the fitness of the. student to begin the work 


in the classes to which he or she has been 
assigned. 

Two hours daily, however, are spent 
throughout the week in thé’ college’ audi- 
torium, where Institute songs and National 
songs are. sung by the newcomers in chorus. 


THE SONG oF THE INSTITUTE. 
ESTUDIANTINA LEWISIANA. 


I 


We are the students of Lewis, 
Courageous arid canny ane gay, - 
Always jolly, 

In our folly, 

Let the future present what it may. 


|: Life was not made for the are 
Down with the coward and mope! 
Drink off the sweet with the bitter, 
Here’s,to our joy and our hope. ; || 


2 


We are the students of Lewis, : 
Of Lewis the tried and the true, - zs 
Allen Pater, ; 

Alma Mater, 

We're as loyal as steel to” the blue. 


||: Throned by the highways of racket 
Calm in the midst of the noise, > 
Ere we face life and attack it, 

Teach us thy firm equipoise.:|| oe 


: 3 ee 
We are the students -of - Lewis, - 

Of Lewis the tried and the true. 
Alma Pater, 

Allen Mater, 
We're as loyal as steel to the blue. © 


Canny and jolly and gay, 

Firm in the midst of our folly, © 

When the bugle sounds, 

When the bugle sounds, - 

When the bugle sounds the call “To 2 arms’! 


Then is heard the shout, 

Then is heard the shout, 

Then is heard the shout, 

‘Here we are! here we are! here we are !”’ 


We are the students of Lewis, 
Of Lewis the tried and the true, ; 
Allen Pater, 

Alma Mater,, 

We're as loyal as steel to the blue, 

Yea Lewis, Yea. Lewis; Yea -Lewis, 

L; E——W-—~——I a ; _ Lewis. 

Here we are. 


Interesting speeches are need by th 


a ¢ 








‘director welcoming the students and speak 





-ing onthe origin and the growth of the 
Institute. 

All the departments of the Institute are 
open from 8to 5 for the day students, 4 
P.M. to 6 p.m. for school teachers, and from 
6 p.M. to 10 P.M. for the evening students. 


SocIETIES AND CLUBS. 


There are a number of societies, clubs, 
and fraternities, attached to the Institute of 
which the two Dramatic Clubs, the Girls’ 
‘Glee Club, the Men’s Glee Club, and the 
Parnassian Society deserve special mention. 
The Dramatic Club present two plays each 
term. The most ennobling work of the 
College Dramatic Club, perhaps unprece- 
dented in the annals of any such college 
club in the United State, was the perfor- 
mance it gave in the fall quarter, in the 
Hull House for the “Milk Fund” of the 
children of the striking garment workers of 
Chicago at a price of Rs. 1-8 per ticket. 

These girls and boys in the play do not 
act, nor do they aspire to act like the 
professional actors or actresses, but they 
smartly represent the character of the 
dramatic personae in their best. At the end 
of the second term the musical organiza- 
tions give an opera in the Auditorium 
Theatre of the city for which as many as 
2500 seats are sold to all grades of people 
of the city. The price of these seats range 
from Rs. 2-4 to Rs. 4-8. 

Both the glee clubs jointly sing in the 

lay assisted by a chorus of about 400 
Pics from the students of the Institute 

nd also assisted by the Lewis Institute 
Orchestra... All taking part are instructed 
in vocal and instrumental music by the 
musical professors of the Institute. The 
opera that will be produced this year is 
written by two former students of the 
Instifute. 

Every Monday all the students of the 
Institute are invited to join the orchestra 
or the chorus in the college auditorium, 
where songs are taught by the said _ profes- 
‘sor, 

The Parnassian Society is a literary club 
composed of some forty members of the 
college. The work consists. of parlia- 
mentary practice, and the discussion of 
political and social matters. The society 
sometimes invites prominent men to. talk 
on matters which chiefly interest 
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the 











sometimes interest 


They 


themselves in some lively amusement. 


young people. 


LECTURES. 


The Institute provides for interesting 
free illustrative lectures now and then by men > 
or women of note. Series of lectures are 
delivered by Professors of Chicago Univer- 
sity as University Extension Lectures at a 
price of Rs. 1-8 per ticket. Sometimes 
professors of other universities deliver 
itinerant lectures. Free lectures are also 
delivered by the candidates for mayoralty 
and membership. Many free lectures are 
delivered in the Institute Auditorium in 
connection with engineering education and — 
practice by the expert men of the Mecha- 
nical and the Electrical Engineers Associa- 
tion of the United States. 


THE DIRECTOR AND THE DEAN. 


The head of the Institute is the Director, 
Mr. Carman. I have never seen _ before 
a person so dutiful in his age. He is in 
his office regularly from morning. till 
night, busily engaged in matters con- 
cerning the students and the faculty. 





Dr. LEwIs. 


He supervises all the departments of the 
Institute, and looks to the weekly work 


Mr. Joces CHANDRA DuTT AND HIS COMBUSTION ENGINE. 


of the students. He sometimes gives 
friendly advice to the students who need it. 

Dr. Lewis, the Dean of the College, is 
aman of vast erudition and experience. 
His interest, enthusiasm, and_ childlike 
eagerness prove that he is more a student 
than a teacher. He is a_ reader of the 
young people’s minds, and as such, he draws 
out what a girl or a boy hesitates to express. 
He helped many Hindoo boys out in many 
ways. He beffiends every student most 
honestly, no matter whether he is a Jew, 
Gentile, or Hindoo. In every thing con- 
cerning the staff, students, and Institute, 
one will see the Roman hand of the doctor. 

Sr. J. Dur, sz. 


For the last ten years the Insti has 
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maintained a higher course 
and given the degree of M.E. 
(mechanical engineer) to 
the successful candidates. 
Among the 18 successful last 
year, Sj. Joges Chandra Dutt, 
of Dacca, has secured the 
degree of M.E. He has. 
made a good record in the 
Institute, and has visited 
many factories during his 
residence in the Institute. 
He is now spending most 
of his time in_ revisiting 
them, and making notes on 
any special feature. He is 
working as a_ consulting 
Engineer on renumeration. 
He constructed a eight horse- 
power combustion engine 
when he was in the school. 
Owing to the great effort of 
Dr. Lewis, Dutt Sahib got 
a scholarship in the  Insti- 
tute. Even Sj. K. Chatter- 
jea, of Barisal, who was a 
special student in the Insti- 
tute for two years, was 
allowed the privilege of a 
free-studentship. Our coun- 
try-men may naturally expect 
many things of Sj. Dutt, 
but our people, for obvious 
reasons, are slow to. give 


hands and that is w 

the progress is slower tha 
our expectations. One of 
the reasons is, as an American _inter- 
ested in our welfare puts it: “You are 
not, as yet, moved by a common national 
spirit! Your students abroad as well as the 
guardians at home are striving more for 
self-aggrandizement than for the cause of 


the country !”’ 


Sj. P. Sharman, a young man formerly 
of the Punjab, is taking special courses in 
the Institute. I have been a student here 
for the last college year. Most probably 
I shall take courses for a year more before 


I go to any university. 
THE STUDENTS AND THE FACULTY. 


There are 51 men and 23 women in the 
teaching staff. [The director, three deans, 


facilities to really “vi 


| 'THE LEWIS INSTITUTE 


and the registrar form the administra- 
tive officers of the Institute. The Institute 
is managed by a board of corporation 
consisting of rz members, the director 


included, of whom five are the trustees of - 
the fund. The President of the Chicago 


University and the President of the Univer- 
-sity of [llinois are among the members of 
the board of corporation. . 


1127. 


Day students— 
Men. 710: 
Women 417— 
Summer students 218 


(Deducting students of the Institute.) 


Men 10g 
Women - 10g 


1697 


Evening Classes 
Men 1234 
. Women 463 . 
- Total day and evening students 3042 


One fact which seems to me remarkable 
concerning the faculty and the students 
of the institute, is the democratic ‘spirit 
which prevails here. There are no rules to 
obey, and “yet there is no disobedience. 
Students are expected to act like ladies 
and gentlemen. Teachers and pupils seem 
like one body of students. Nobody stands on 
his dignity, and so nobody cares much to 
‘upset dignity. The junior students publish 
every yéar the “Lewis Annual” in which 
the social and literary life of the students 
mand the school spirit is brought to the 


public. 


-Two steam engines with a capacity of 
seventy-five and sixty kilowatts are used for 
lighting the buildings and furnishing 
power to the laboratories and shops. The 
heating of the building is done by steam 
from the same boilers as furnish steam to 
the engines and the temperature of each 
room is accurately controlled by ‘an 
automatic thermostat arrangement which 
keeps the temperature of the room at any 
desired point. In addition to this gas- is 
"used for the laboratories and the cooking. 
There are numerous wash basins, lavatories 
and filtered-water pipes in the building. All 
the lavatories are supplied with soaps, clean 
towels, and hot and cold water. Two 
separate gymnasiums are maintained for 
the boys and girls, to which bath rooms 
are also attached. 


. Income from other sources [Interest, 
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THE INCOME AND EXPENDITURES FOR THE YEAR 
ENDING JUNE 30, Ig09. 





Value of property, 
: car "Rs. As. P. 
Institute buildings 1,213,008 5 6 
Do. grounds: 3,354,840 0 O 
Do. equipment 588,539 13 6 
2,156,388 1 


Total “4 re 
Other resources [Fund invested] ... 





1 oO 
31398,055 13 6 
Value of all properties 5,584,443 14 6 
Income. 


Tuition 299,281 10 -6 





oO 








Rent Revenue of thefundinvested] 232,926 7 0 
Total - a 532208 1 
 - Exbenditure. 
Instruction and School administra- a 
tion a eas 291,865 11 o 
Engineers and Janitors - 39,9677 6 
Shop and Laboratory supplies 19,806 4 6 
Fuel and other supplies 38,223 x6 6 
Repairs and alterations 5,881 13 6 
Student Service ‘ 14,983 5 6 
Total “410,727 4 6 
Other expenses: -... "26/404 13° 0 
Total expenditure oan == 437,222 1 6 
Excess ‘of income over expenditure 42,986 0 o 


In the items of expenditure it may be seen 
that Rs. 14,983-5 had been paid to the 
“ pay-the-way’”’ students for. the services 
rendered by them. These students, ‘both 


-boys and girls, do odd. jobs, work in the 
‘laboratory, or wait in the library. ° 
.. The registrar- of the inStitute distributes ° 


work among. the desiring students, . He 
arranges with the people outside the school 
and gets jobs’ from them in firms or in 
private places for the students. 


THe EXAMINATION AND CREDIT. 


At the end of each quarter of twelve 
weeks the final examinations are held, but 
the grades are assigned by the daily work 
done by the students. These works are the 
working out of practical problems, experi- 
ments in the laboratories, or writing themes. 

Students getting 95 to 100 per cent. of 
the marks will get “A,” which stands for 
excellent. Eighty-five to 95 per cent. gives 
a grade of “B,” which means. good. 
Seventy-five to 85 per cent. will allow a 
grade or “C” which is the equivalent of 


fair. The grades A, B, or C entitle the 
students to the credit on the institute 
records. , 


Karras C, Dutt Cuowpnury, 


. view 


ae — . . . * 
te : 
Psy 


N. +the year. 1900 of: the Christian era, ‘a 

“well-to-do Civil-Engineer of Paris, Paul’ 
: Chorenne-by name, was arrested in. 
“Germany, and: atterwards tried and | con- 
~démned..to seven years’ penal.. servitude for 
espionage by the Supreme Court at Leipzig. 
”-He regained ‘his freedom-in 1907 after serv- 
-ing the full period . -of his punishment. 
. Throughout his incarceration . he. ‘continued 
to. protest’ his’ innocefise. vigorously, -and 
“petitioned the Imperial-throne several times 
. for.-mitigation without effect.. He-made-a 
determined attempt to effect his’ escape 
“from prison, which was all but successful: 
“The teadér will find M. Chorenne’s,account 
of ‘this incident most fascinating, by. reason 
~ of its- -sitnilarity in all respécts, except the 
main’ one of eventual sticcess, to the worider- 
ful pérformiance: of-his fellow-countryman, 
-le Capitaine : Lux of the’ French-“army; ‘in 
making, his escape. from the. prison fortress 
of Glatz in.Germany- during last-Christmas! 
D:-°At the-clése of the year 1909 M, Chorenne 
bg published | his! ‘book—Mes' Prisonsen*Prusse 
_+-(My -prisoris in - -Prussia), recounting his:pri- 
' "son experiences, - It at once jumped into 
“popular. favour in the French capital -owing 
.fo its topical human interest. Lhave culled 
- the most absorbing: portions: from: this’book 
‘and strung them together into a» more or 
: Jess connected... narrative,... M.- ‘Chorenne’s 
“story-is. of special interest,at this, moment 
when, the nations. . of Europe. are. andulging. 
“more and.more:in. the. pastime of spying on 
each: other’s, vital; secrets, and. when,:as;:now, 
‘$0 _ many, British’ naval and. military. officers . 
“are languishing -in, German . prisons. and 
military, strongholds: ‘The : -perusul. of. the 


story willlikewise give rise to, many inter- . 


esting. speculations, in a> thoughtful . mind, 
not. the least of, which ,would be.the. old 
popular: “saw, that ‘money- makes .the -mare 
"go everywhere,’. and. the, oft-quoted truism 
. that ‘truth. is, often,..stranger than, .fiction.’:. 
But if leave ‘the:--reader to indulge i in .his own 
- faricies. on: perusal, of M, .Chorgenne’s: stirring 
account, promising: to revert fo the subject. 
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Tue ARRIVAL AT THE Centra’ House oF 
HALLE... : 


Halle: We descend. from -the™ ‘carriage 
“and reach the exit of the: Railway: Station. 
“To the? Zuchthaus, driver,” briefly called. 
out one of the guards:when- we -had::taken 
our places in. the first. panne conveyance 
that: drove up. oe : 

‘Tt was -a. miserable morning in March, 
It had.rained and snowed at the same’ time 
a. moment ‘before. .The sky above: and thé 
town beneath were :both .of a/-dirty..greéy - 
.colour,: dismal’ .and- oppressive.: Fhe. cab’ 
stopped-before ;a-huge door;:and'we alight- 
ed... I ..knew them:now, those. dark forbidd= 
ing... portals, .the.-bare sight- of which’ is 
“enough to congeal the laugh“ ‘on. the’ lips -of 
the. passers-by. A warder imposing: alike: ‘by. 
-his tall. stature andthe rotundity ' Lof “his. 
prominent abdomen, opened ‘ the- stent 
-doors,. and his..rubicond face ofa Falstaff 
appeared to. say; “Now then, enter,’ we ‘are 
Hot as bad as the people’ think. a . We. ross 
“case | of. the. aditinistrative building. A 
"glass door: ‘bars:ourway. “:The- -ushér” ‘who 
accompanies’ us. rings ‘the ‘bell. -A:-young 
Superintendent witha head ‘of fair’ curling - 
chair and sympathetic features’ introduées ' us 
“into, the office corridors “He was the” supér= 
intendent ‘of ‘the. office, was the. Sieur Nies-. 
tatek, the most charming young man‘in the. 
‘House. - Preséntly- a door opéns’ in. front’ ‘of 
sme and'l.am told to step inside. EY 

: Surrounding along . table. sat some. “ten 
“persons with -grave ‘impassive - facés—the- 
-govenor of. the Prison surrounded ' “by” his 
office’ staff.” The’ governor. holds: in his hard’ 
the, papers, the usher: has” “given. him; and 


ae | Pd 


looking up, he questioned me, “** 


we om w 3 
: 38. 
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Do you eouless the crime for aac you 
are punished ? 

NO; Sie oe 

You should reflect. Mic nants your 
mother and sister dre certainly to be pitied. 
Remember that there could be no- question 
of a pardon without previous confession. 

I could only regret it. | 

Itis good. You can retire. 

Outside, the little superintendent with 
fair curls accosted me in his most ingratiat- 
ing manner. | 
~ Let us go to find the Hatisvater to pro- 
cure. your equipment from him, 

’ The Hausvater, patérfamilias of the 
Prison; is the official charged with ‘the care 
of the equipment of the prisoners. He holds 
the rank of the chief warder and’ Carries a 
sword. ‘Two prisoners assist hirn—one’ as 
a secretary and the other as a general 
factotum, or “calfactor,” as he’ is styled 
“in Germany. 
“The father of the family” lived on ‘the 
first floor of an isolated building, the ground 
floor of which was taken up by the kifchén 
and. the. wash-house, and the basement by 
the ‘bakery. He showed himself very 
amiable, almost. sweet. The “Calfactor’’ 
‘dropped at my feet ‘all the pieces of my 
eqipment, while the secretary made an in- 
Wentory- of the things I brought with me. 
During a monientary absence of. :Hausvater 
from’ the room,:the latter seized ‘the oppor- 
tunity to.address me ina low. voice and, thie 
purest, Frénch. 
z ‘The Hausvater is a. devil: Foi or oon 
‘years, now, I am ays a life of hell with 
him. 

. Who are you, then, my poor friend ?. 

“Cabannes, condemned to ten years’ hard 
labour for ees secrets of State 
to France. 

But the interesting ‘communication ‘was 
kere cut short by the return of. the Haus- 
vater, who turned me over to’ the overseer 
‘of the wash-house with orders to, give me’ a 
hot bath:and have my head and face shay- 
ed. 

These operations over, I was taken back 
to the storé-roqam where Rindermann, the 
‘calfactor’ or factotum, gave me a mattress 
in three sections, with the necessary sheets, 
a costume for Sunday, and the regulation 
dish. - 

“There you are, now, completely eqipped 


‘Indian: file. 


-hold their sides in very pain. 
- there witnessed such supreme fun before ! 
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~ for: estas on the campaign,” the Haus- 


vater laughingly said to me, of the fight 
of seven years’: The good fairy who presid. 
ed at your birth has made youa singular 
present in the cradlée,-by slipping in, 
surreptitiously under the very nose ‘of your 


excellent papa, this draft'on your house ! 


And we never dishonour these drafts. It 
is our special recommendation that’ we 
always retain the bearer of such scrip- when 
he presents himself at the counter. 

‘And the ‘father of the family’ bee 


boisterous in his hilarity, the while Cabane - 


nes winked at me from behind his. back. 
‘“Rindermann ! bring the funny lout here,- 
now stand ‘him there and place the three 
pieces of mattress on his head. 
Good ; the bundle of the dish and linen 
in the left hand: So: “That’s ‘it : Perfect. 


And now my friend, Ja will conduct: es to 


your | tent.’ 

I was laden like a sila! The mattfess 
Thad on my head and which I held with 
my right hand, was heavy énough to break 
my neck-bone. Rindermana, however, -had . 
the kindness to help mein descending the 
stair-case and to escort me as far as the 
court-yard, where he left me to return to 
the store-room. 


“There + . 


Assailed by the wind inthe open courte. 


yard, I totter under my weight, -‘ which 


causes Some amusement ‘to a sqad of inmates 


who are just’ then ‘-traversing the court in 
I straitenéd my body,. but a 
furious gust of the March wind staggers me 
and the load'falls-precipitately. 


The “father-of the family” and fie side 
ren the prisoners, all laugh outright.- I 


gather the three pieces of the mattress and 
try to réplace them on my head, one ! two ! 
three! with a supreme effort Iraised the 
bundle to my head, but the heavy matttegs 


again drops on the ground and involves 


me in‘ the fall. This ‘time, there was..a 
régular explosion of laughtér and they all - 
‘Never was 


But the governor appears on the scene 


“Mutzen ab” (hats off), commands the 
warder in charge of-the division ina sten- 
torian voice, and een all heads 


are uncovered. 


at this moment, and with a stroke the ~ 
scene changes. The laughter ceases 
‘abruptly. tae 


tion of the salute. 
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The governor touches his head in recogni- 
t The warder advances 
in rapid strides, halts before the governor, 


_ clicks his heels together, and reports :— 


“Division thirty men at exercise. 


14, 


~~ Nothing fresh. All’s well.” 


_“Mutzen auf!” (cover your heads), yells 
the warder, and all heads are covered again. 

‘Holloa! Schultz! Schwartz!’ cries the 
Hausvater, and delivers a hand-blow . with 
energy. I will teach you to laugh in future, 


‘you gay dogs! 


At this psychological moment the govern- 


-or passes by close to us, and the Hausvater 


stiffens up, clicks his heels together, and 


- reports :— 


.“The new arrival, Your Excellency! for 


the rest nothing fresh.” | 


] was installed in cell No. 96 on the 


’ third floor of the wing of the prison build- 


ing, marked B. D.—a great nice cell with 
two windows. on the south measuring 
twenty one cubic metres, double the size of 
the cell at Leipzig, which was, to me, an 
agreeable surprise. | 
The bell rings, it is mid-day, and the 
‘distribution of the rations commences. A 


frightful uproar is raised. Qn all the floors, 
‘doors are banged, bolts unfastened, the 


f 


‘storm prevails everywhere. 


jingling of keys, and the din of sauce-pans, 
busy stampings of feet, and general cries, 
all are mingled together, All the demons 


in hell appeared to have been let loose in 


the corridors. For an-instant I thought 
that a revolt had broken out. My door 
opens suddenly and the warder, with his 


face on fire, cries to me in an ear-splitting 


voice :— . 

“The rations, your poringer, quick !” 

I hurried up with my plate. A prisoner 
filled it up forme with barley gruel, with 
a single turn of his hand, another thrust 
in my left hand a piece of brown bread and 
a square of stinking cheese. The door is 


shut again with violence, and the cyclone 


pursues its course. 


Presently the succeeds a 


calm whiuch 
silent, the monster is digesting. At the 
outset it is impossible for me to swallow 
a fourth of my portion although the bread 
and cheese are good and the gruel passable. 

A chance, at last, if I may be allowed 
to risk the use of a word expressing ex- 
cessive optimism— warder Haberland, my 
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T spoke. 


The prison is 


gaoler, turns wut to be an excellent fellow 
in spite of appearances. And, in the 
sequel, he showed himself very amiable, 


and” made considerably easy for me the 


first month.of my new life. _ | 
The warders or overseers have contracted 


_the charitable habit of ill-treating. new- 
them with™ 


comers in order to inspire 
holy terror and proper respect. . 1 was 
spared the infliction of this humiliating 
test. Haberland put me in possession of 
all the usages of the House, the dodges 
played by the prisoners and the warders, 
the characters of the different officials, in 


-a word, he instructed me in a most valu- 


t 


able manner. | | a 
At two o'clock the same afternoon a 

warder came to look for me in order to 

take me to the secretary’s office. - 


* 


Mr. Secretary Stock, a man still young, . 
of a bilious yellow complexion,. who was.¢ 


given. to punctuate his conversation by 
coughting and spitting alternately, -set 
himself to the task of posing me the usual 
questions about my. family, the education 
t had received and the number of languages 
He complaisantly asked meif I 
was given to drink, if I had committed 
my crime in a state of drunkenness, and 
if I was a habitual criminal. My replies 
were most carefully entered in the register. 

While.they were revising my description, 
I. had remarked in front of me, at the other 


end of the office, an individual in the garb | 


of a prisoner, who opened his mouth whet] 
spoke, and inclined his head when I inclined 
mine ; in short he repeated all my gestures. 
His face was smooth, and clean-shaven, his 
head was also shaved and he wore a collar 
knotted twice round his neck. Moreover, 
he resembled—Oh ! singular caprice, my 
late grand-father. The person regarded me 
steadily. I smiled, he smiled, I made hima 
little friendly sign with my head, he res- 
ponded by doing exactly the. same. 
Suddenly I sneezed, he did likewise: It was 


too much; and it was only then that [.. 


become aware of the fact that I was stand- 
ing in front of a glass, and that I did not 


recognise the reflection of my own person in _ 


* 


my new habiliments. 
‘The Secretary terminated the interview 
with the following admonition ;—-_—_- 
I warn you before-hand: that mutiny 1s 
punished with thirty to fifty lashes on the 
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bare back, and additional hard labour up to 
ten years: Every prisoner who behaves 
well lives here like a “got in Frankreich” 
(literally—like a God in France). -But to 


their misfortune they generally break or | 


bruise their bad heads in their ill-consider- 
ed attempts. : < s | 

“ Thereupon, he read to me the rules of the 
establishment and afterwards presented me 
to the Catholic priest. The latter is a man 
of about thirty-eight years, tall, square- 
shouldered, a good rosy .face, smiling and 
clean shaven, the eyes a_ bit large, moist 
‘with tears, and a half bald head. He was 
clothed in a floating black redingote, cover- 
ed with an immense round hat of soft felt. He 
is the best, the most obliging man and, 
therefore, the most imposed upon by the 
prisoners, as I did not take very long to 
‘to know. When we were alone he held 
out his hand to me and said :— 

» What have you done, my poor friend, 
that you should be condemned to seven 
years of penal servitude ? 

I told him my story in a few words. 

Do you know Jansen, the publicist of 
Brussels ? , 

“No, Sir”. . 

“He is leaving here shortly. Condemned 
like you for the same offence, he has passed 
eight years with us. During his sojourn 
here he has had two congestions, had 
paralysis of the left side also, and. his life 
has been in continuous danger: and well ! 
™m spite of.all, our efforts to obtain his 
pardon have been in vain. The Govern- 
ment is without pity and without mercy. 
Do not therefore count on its clemency as 
long as you do not confess your crime: 
for confession is the necessary preliminary, 
the szne gua non of obtaining a pardon,” 

Freezing words these ! and the good cure 
hastened. to change the subject by adding : — 
“But since the good God, in His incompar- 
able wisdom, has conferred on you seven 
years of compulsory Jeisure, and as the 
Parisians have lost you for that time, do 
give me your friendship by studying our 
holy Catholic religion thoroughly. Believe 
me, you will not be a loser thereby. My 
entire library is at your disposal, and it 
is well filled, I assure you.” 

I thanked the good priest effusively and 
told him that I would read with the live- 
liest pleasure all the books that he had 
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promised to lend me, for I have always. been 
partial to works of philosophy. 

At the conclusion .of the last interview 
the warder conducted me back to my cell. 
The news of my arrival had spread like 
a train of gun-powder; and hardly had 
I returned to my cell than the whole crew of 
foremen, warders in charge of other corri- 
dors, contractors, and inspectors came to. 
visit me, turn by turn, and asked me a 
thousand questions about my process and 
about Paris. I did not hear a single unkind 
or uncivil word about France. At about 
five o’clock the governor himself called 
in person to inform me that I was at liberty 
to write to my mother and that my advo- 
cate Maitre Zehme had just notified to 
him his intention to visit me at the end of 
the week. | 

Evening closed in. At seven o'clock 
rice-soup and a chunk of brown bread 
apiece was distributed among the prisoners, 
The food was decidedly wholesome, better 
than | had dared to expect. The rye-bread 
was even excellent ! ~*~ 

At eight o’clock the lights are extinguish- 
ed and the doors closed for the night. The 
bell rings, and suddenly from all parts of 
the vast edifice, rise up vociferations, shouts, 
and piercing cries! The whole. of the 
prison is singing, but each division apart, 
without giving a thought to its neighbour. 
I opened the window, the great court-yard 
resounds with a frightful cacophony, while 
the pug-dogs of the adjoining houses yelp 
in a dismal manner by way of accompani- 
ment. I shut.the window, again, and lie 
down exhausted asI was by the emotions 
of the day. The next morning at six 
o’clock the bell rings, and Iam awake with 
a raging fever. [ had caught cold in my 
poor, insufficient covering. 


Mititary TAILor. 


Warder Haberland, late Schutzmann of 
Hambourg, who had put in twelve years 
service,which was, however, not well noticed 
because he was fond of play and drink, here’ 
came to announceto me that the governor 
had ordered me to learn the trade of Mili- 
tary Tailor, the equipment of the Prussian 
Army being entirely manufactured in the 
State Prisons. The foreman tailor would 
presently bring me the necessary outfit and 
give me my first lesson.in tailoring. Now, 


- learn one. 


‘. jn the . administrations of. 
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-::for the .trade .of ore tailor ; well.; it 


_was as good as anything, since the rules of 
the establishment. require that I should 
At least I will be able.to mend 
~-my breaches.when I return to normal life.. 
Hardly. had I time to resume my .Sseat in 
‘my. cell. when the office warder came to 
seek . me’ on behalf of the governor. “A 
visit,” he laconically. observed to. me, and, 
" .on -entering into the. gubernatorial. cabinet, 
my joy was great to meet there my Liepzig 
-- advocate Maitre Zehme. He had business 
' at Halle and. being well acquainted with 
: the governor of,the prison, had come to see 
"me with the. idea, of being of some use to 


"ime. . 


.. Governor eRepatz desired to ie himself 
amiable. “Do not think,” he explained .to 
' Maitre Zehme, “that my prisoners are at the 
mercy of the warders and other officers: 
No.! no !. the arbitrary official has no room 
the, Prussian 
-prisons, It  is,.not as in .France.. The 
prisoner possesses some inviolate rights—his 
rights of man, and if he behaves well he.is 
well treated, . Only, I. have: introduced in 
this prison the casérne or barrack ayers 
neither mire nor less.”. 
_And that was true... 
The practical result :of this a Sierview was 
that.the governor permitted me to buy a 
knitted woollen vest..for the, cold. .I was 
‘also given a letter’ from my-sister the first 
_after my condemnation. I could not read 
_it without some misgivings but.as it always 
happens, the enormity. of the misfortune 
-which had knocked,me down had had the 
effect of reassuring my nearest.relatives. It 
appeared to them impossible that the 
_. Emperor should resist their entreaties for 
‘my pardon. It was noon when I returned to 
my cell, where a dish of peasoup in lard and 
a piece of brown bread were awaiting me. 
This is the ration best beloved of the pri- 
sioners. I have even seen.them, devour an 
- enormous quantity of this favourite dish. 
[Thad for my neighbour.in the next cell a 
young accountant of the name -f Schwartz, 
a robust dog, condemned to penal servitude 
for committing forgery. The other was 
. one, of the name of Schultz, late office-boy 
in a provincial tribunal where he had taken 
advantage of his official position to help an 
important prisoner to escape. Both of my 
‘ neighbours did not take long to- learn’ that 


brown bread ; 
tribution, as there always remains a ‘quanti- 


-Konnecke | 7 
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I ate only a fourth of my portion-of soup, 
and: then to entreat me, through the medium 
of the warder, to. send the remnant to. them 
instead of throwing it.away into. the refuse 
tub. They were dying of hunger, they 
remarked. But.it was only.a metaphor, 
and much exaggerated at that.. Indeed, 
as a-matter of fact :no, one could die of 
hunger in this prison. For. here | is'-an 
account: of what takes place at every meal 
time... The warder distributes first of-all to 
every one his proper portion,.a litre of.pea- 
soup and two hundred and fifty grams. of 
then after this general. dis- 


ty SUC ient. to feed six_to eight adults, the 
attendant ,calls out in. the corridor :— 
“Nachtisch’!” . (The ‘dessert, “gentlemen. 1) 
“War noch. will _klingeln”. (whoever desires 
to have more should. ring }}.. And then. on 
all sides a terrible din_is raised—an infernal 
hubbub, for everyone is ringing, ’ every 
prisoner: desired. to have. ‘more maps his 
rightful share! - 

One day.I was witness of a a scene. whe 
I will never forget. | There was ‘amongst us 
a prisoner named Konnecke, a little man, of 
twenty-five years, strong, knock-kneed, with 


a sickly complexion, a. professional-, thief 
-who had stolen a paper-cuttérand who help- 


ed the foreman of. the paper-mill to transport 


,the packages to the truck or the store-room. 
-That.day Konnecke was absent at the time 
-of thé ‘distribution, of 


the “rations.” . The 
warder, whom I was helping to carry thay 
ration-tub, asked: me ‘to go into his, cell, 
get his, dish, basin, and ewer and to place 
them in front of his door. .We filled his 
dish with his rations and then continued 


‘our work of distribution, from cell, to cell. 
‘At last when every-one had had his regula- 


tion. quantity there remained ‘about four 
portions . in the. tub. “Good,” said ‘the 
warder, ‘f it-is hardly worth the trouble to 
make. them ring. for. this little quantity, 
will. “certainly take . another 
mouthful. Fill, Schroeder.” : ee 

And to my inexpressible, horror, the 
attendant filled with pea-soup the, ewer. as 
well as the basin of Konnecke, while the 
warder held his sides with laughter on 
observing my scared look ! 

I have omitted to describe my new cell 
of -apprentice-tailor. A gerat oblong table 


‘runs the entire length’ of one side—this “is 
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called the a — schneidertisch ” or sealer. 
table. - It is surmounted by a shelf furnished 
underneath with a row of hooks. 
side of the town between the two windows 
stands a second table with high legs, 
square and small: This is the “ Esstisch” 
or dinner table, which is soon destined to, 
play a role in my history. It is fixéd'to the 
wall by cramp-irons. The iron bed-ste.d 
occupied ‘the third’ side of the Cell. . It. is 
raised up agairst.the wall and harbours the 
famous ‘mattress. in threé pieces which is so 
hard that I took one whole year to get. ‘my- 
self used ‘to its surface. The fourth side is 
most jriterestiig—there are'two large ‘doors 
in it, side by side, only separated by a 
wooden”’ post which “forms part of ‘their 
era Two large doors for a singlé ‘prison 
cell! It appears that this.cell was formerly 
‘divided into’. two small dungeons by a 
e partition-wall, which was ‘afterwards 
pulled downi Above the door in ‘the. wall 
gapes a black” opening—the ' mouth of the 
ventilation chimney. In the angle ’ to the 
left of the “entrance ‘ two “little - brackets 
“support the ewér and the basin, ‘underneath 
are hung a shovel and a- small bloom. 
There,” in that discreet cornér, is the curule 
‘chair, “in German, * “TLeibstuhl.” In the 


aiigle to the right of the doors is mounted - 


the hot-air ‘stove—that it'to say the great 
iron funnel of the’ steam” heating appara- 
tus+-which is likewise soon destined to as 
ee in my history. 

to the left of the entrance door eyed to ie 
wall at’ the height of a man of ordinary 
stature are @ sét of double shelves. “There 
are. posed .on’ thése. in orderly fashion the 
perringer “of ‘crockery - and” the ‘pig-head 
“spoon, a-glass bottle in which the” prison 
“gourmands make pickle in ‘vinegar of strips 
of salted herring, thé soupdish, the tin of 
blacking, the clothes brush, the wax tins 
‘for polishing the’ floor and shoes’; a small 
-board in. the form of an oblong plate—the 
<“hetingsbrett ” or herring’ plate+-on which 
_the prisoner receives every week a salted 
herring ; a ‘framed slate provided ' with a 
pencil secured to it ‘by a string; and a 





placard’ ehumerating ‘all’ ‘the objects i in the — 


ee Cee, Soe 


cell, 
Prussian | administration ; lastly, ‘on the 
further board ofthe shelf are “A catechism, 
a “‘éatholic prayer-book, and‘a bible : in® their 
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austere bisdings, assuming an air of 
affected dignity; while a blue copy-book in 
the next place sounded the profane note of 
the little school-girl order. My curiosity 
prompts me to open the blue copy-book 
first-of all. On the very first page I read :— 


“There thou art, a prisoner! , The iron bars of thy 
window, the bolts of thy door, the colour of thy clothes 
ever ything proclaims to thee that thou hast lost thy 
liberty. The Lord has not suffered that thou shouldst 
continue to abuse thy liberty, and wallow in thy vice 
and shame, and he has cried to thee ina voice of 
thunder :—‘Halt ! thus far and no further!’ The pain 
which the terrestrial judge has inflicted on thee comes. 
to thee from the celestial Judge, whose order and 
peace’ thou hast troubled, and hast likewise violated 
his commandments. Thy sojourn in this house isa 
punishment, and all punishment is bitter, but do not 
forget that thou‘alone art the catise of it. “This punish- 
ment, nevertheless, is.a blessing to thee: It’ will-teach 
thee to curb thy passions, to lay bare thy bad ‘habits 
to obey without question, to observe the divine law 
and the law of men; it will invite thee to ‘repent of thy 
past, and will give thee the necessary strength to begin 
again a new life agreeable to God and man_alike. 
Bend, then, thy. knees under the brazen hand of God’’, 


And further on:—. — : 


* “Bow down thy head before’ the laws al the State! 
Bend- thyself to the exigencies of the regulations—what- 
ever their command, execute it without ‘murmur, for, 
it would be far better for thee to obey with a good 
grace. than to suffer for thy | obstinacy. . Thus thou 
wilt find thy interests well served and it will be a 
living - confirmation of: the words of the prophet. 
Thy ...present ,punishment does not appear to us a ° 
pleasure but a misery; later on, meanwhile, it will | 
bear a gratifying fruit and will give him who has 
suffered ‘by it’ internal peace and.a ‘love of _justice! 
May God’ protect thee!” 

Brrr! It’ is the regulation of the house 
which ‘makes this beginning, and ‘I ‘promise 
myself to finish the reading some’ other day.” 

An’ alert” ‘young. man witha military 
helmet covering his head, happens, to enter 
my cell like a gust-of wind, It is the fore- 
man ‘tailor. He held in‘his hand 4 satchel, 
some rags, and a great empty bag which 
he threw in a corner. ~ 

“I come, he remarked, ’ 
first lesson in ‘tailoring. 

“And ‘his two black’ eyes sparkle with 
intelligence and ‘roguishness. Already he 
has taken his. seat at the table legs crossed, 
with’ a thread and needle in his hands. © - 

That’ is ‘how a needle“ is threaded, do 
yousee? 

It lasts for about ten eines lesson 
in the art, of. threading a needle ; then, 
suddenly, ‘as nimbly as an’ acrobat.:the 
young foreman ‘bounded from the table - 


to ‘give you: your 
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and disappeared, leaving me staring at a 
needle and two skeins of thread. I profited 


by the opportunity to explore the inside - 


of the satchel of which methinks he made 
me a present. It contained a metre 
"measure, two pairs of scissors, a thimble, 


‘-a piece of wax, a knife, an awl, a round 


of blue chalk, and a bone polisher. During 
this inventory I hear a rustling sound at 
- one of the doors, the cover of the peep- 
‘hole is displaced and in the void is dis- 
covered presently a dark spot of a glassy 
reflex in the midst which appeared a hu- 
man eye whose look instantly crossed mine. 
On his side finding himself detected the 
observer did not wait to pack off at a wolf’s 
step, foritis always avery ugly thing to 
be surprised while spying on another ! -Most 
of the. warders, and specially the younger 
' ones, disdain to make use of such means, 
‘caring little to merit the epithet of 
“Schleicher” or spy, with which the priso- 
“ners gratify the rare guardians who ‘have 
their eyes always glued to: the peep-holes. 
_ Time passes slowly in prison. I pass 
hours, heart oppréssed, in following with 
my eyes in the March sky the march of 
squadrons of clouds which are drifting 
towards the west—towards France—towards 
Paris ! In order to see as much of the sky 
as possible, I. mount up on my. stool, 
though it. is forbidden.” In front of me the 
town of Halle extends, far away, in its 
gray banality. Above the roofs which are 
still streaming from the last shower of 
rain rise up, here and there a steeple, there 
"a belfry, or a watch-tower, or cupola. Ina 
glade are observed the denuded trees of a 
park, anda street and its passers-by, all 
clothed in a wonderful kind of prestige— 
that of liberty. In the great court-yard at my 
feet ; the sentry in his peaked helmet was 
resounding with the tramp of his iron-shod 
boots the pavements of the road which was 
set in-a waste land. His sentry box made 
a spot streaked black and white at the foot 
of the high wall. -To the left, the little 
cemetery with the trees made bare by the 
winter, the melancholy of its cold stones, 
and its hillocks buried under the Ivy. 
- Above the wall facing me, the houses in 


_the nearest street show their upper storeys. 


A woman young or old, a man, and a child 
’ appear at the windows, cast a furtive glance 
into the court below and disappear. Such 
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in brief is the spectacle destined to dis 
tract me-during long years. I have omittec 
to mention the rooks and-the- sparrow: 
which dwellin the court, for, quite a large 
colony of the feathered and winged crea- 
tion inhabit the refuges which the prisor 
roofs offer to them - The rooks-are’ charm: 
ing, truly! Their head -is’ black, the throa: 
and chest white, and the wings and.tai 
black, they sport the colours, the Prussiar 
colours, like the sentry-box! The sparrow: 
are astonishing little animals, ardent in 
love, impassioned, and jealous, but not 
spiteful, they hold glorious fights between 
themselves, and fill the court and the entire 
prison with their clamour. 

Four o’clock. It is the hour of my lesson 
with the little foreman. There he is enter- 
ing my cell like a hurricane and installing 
himself at the table. But scarcely has he 
begun to give me an indication of the next 
lesson when there he was, up again ata 
bound, erect in the position of the military 
salute before a man who appeared at the 
door, a personage of about fifty summers, in 
uniform, with a flat helmet covering his 
head anda long sword dangling at his side. 
It is Herr Bohn, the redoubtable~chief of 
six foremen tailors, a retired sergeant of 
clothing, who had passed all his life in the 
military equipment department, and who 
knows nothing besides it. 

‘Do not inconvenience yourself, he observ- 
ed to the foreman; then turning to me :—_ 

“Look here! Mr. Parisian! It is ves 
courteous of you to have come from such a 
distace in order to clothe our brave -sol- 
diers! I trust you will distinguish yourself 
by and by! The Prussian Government has 
its eye on you! It might be pleased with 


you for your zeal, and who knows} perhaps, 


at the end of seven years, if it is quite satis- 
fied with you, it might return Alsace Lor- 
raine to France’’. 
- Very edifying, indeed! but what follows 
is better still. > 
“What is your trade, outside,” he asked 
me. ‘Engineer, Mr. Chief foreman!” — * 
“Oh! but then, you know perhaps to use 
a sewing machine?” — | 
I give a negative sigh, at the same time 
turning ronnd in order not to laugh at him 
under his very nose. ee 
At this moment warder Heberland enter- 
ed the cell,. and. informed Herr Bohn that 
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the Chief Inspector wanted — and the 
chief foreman - disappeared incontinently ! 


Then only my little foreman breathed with | 


‘relief! 


. A lucky chance. this that the Inspector 
We .have now one full 


has‘sent for him ! 
hour to ourselves.” But tell me, is it true 
-that you are an. Engineer? It has been 
bruited in the prison that you are very rich— 


Is it a fact? hold! That i is a way to tack. 


“I have a fortune.” | 

“Ah? It is a good | thing. Myself, now, | 
have.not got a penny, but I have a wife 
and family to support.” ‘You have seen 
how I have directed the needle? Follow me 
carefully. I pass it again by the last hole.” 
“And I earn only three shillings a day; it is 
miserable. 
into a-Socialist.” ‘This stitch imitates that 
ofa sewing machine.” “By the bye, do 
you know’ Plotzensee? It is an immense 
“prison in the environs of Berlin where more 
than two thousand prisoners are confined. 
They ‘have stumbled against there some 
pretty underhand doings between the offici- 
als and the prisoners, among others they 
have found under the floor of acell—.” “Do 
you see the pretty little stitches, they are 
hardly visible but how it holds!” “Yes, 
they “have discovered under the floor of a 
cell quite a respectable stock of beer.” 
“This last stitch ~is difficult and much in 
vogue... The important thing is that it 
should be hardly visible.” “And ‘it even 
Appears that certain (prisoners. of mark used 
to go in the evenings to the theatre’ in 
Berlin, returning to .the poor late at 
night.” 

“Yes ! yes, money is all pomerar ” 

' “Say, then! Foreman you are a man of 
intelligence and good heart. {!am' delicate 
in health, Tailoring will ruin my digestion. 
‘Let us see between ourselves, could’nt you 
now manage to have my work done for me 
by others? I will pay you one hundred 
‘marks a month for this service.” * 

“Tt is worth the trouble! “That is more 
than I ‘earn. Now, listen! You have 
‘before you six months of the apprenticeship 
during which you will not be put to any 
task—at lessons, as we call it—you will 
work in the day at your ease, for, after all, 
you must learn the trade for fear of the 
Supervision. After the conclusion of the 
period of apprenticeship I will arrange to 


n 


Just the thing to convert a man_ 


ae Sunday.. 
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get a portion of your task ‘ions. by the 


prisoners, and I myself will do the other, 
so that in a manner, you will have no more 
than a couple of ‘hours’ leisurely work to 
attend to, per diem ; because it is necessary 
for you to be occupied, at all. events, ‘in 
order to keep up appearances.” 

“Done!. Bring me tomorrow. a pencil 
and paper that I might write to my friends 
in Paris. Eight days after, you will have 
your first payment of a hundred marks, -Or, - 
better still, [ will make it two hundred that:. 
you might bring me every day some kind 


or other of table delicacy—a bottle of Port 


Wine ‘or Malaga, a ham or a_ smoked 
tongue, a salmon or a caviare, a wing of 
chicken or a slice of roasted beef.- That is 
settled then ?” ae 

“Oh! yes, it iss When I can pene 
service to a prisoner I never hesitate.. The 
essential thing is that you should appear to 
be occupied whenever any official ‘enters 
your cell. I leave you now ‘for to-day. [ © 
have my last round to go.” ; 

Thus ended this memorable lesson, - 
unique, without doubt, in the annals of 
tailoring and of which the result tor me 
was immense !. : 

The -last traces of fever sda vee aid 
disappeared suddenly, and I. took stock of 
my cell in the leisurely fashion of a para- 
lytic individual who has begun’ to -discover 
the use of his limbs. Strange, but it appears 
to.me presently that the prison is an almost 
comfortable place, if only one were not so 
ill-nourished and ill-warmed there! 

As regards victualling, here is according 
to documentary title the ordinary. menu of 
the week, such as was. dictated to me on .~ 
my slate by warder Haberland :-— . 

In the morning: Coffee with milk ne 
two hundred and fifty grams of brown 
ie 

Mrp-pDAy. 
250 grams of brown Bead: 
’Sunday.,.Mutton and turnip stew. 

Monday:..Rice and cheese 

Tuesday...A dish of bacon and peas. 

‘Wednesday...Barley gruel. 

Thursday...Sour krout. 

.- Friday...Potatoes and fish. 
ve Sunday.. ‘Potato soup. 

| —_ EVENING. 
--. £25 ‘grams of brown bread, 
“Rice soup. 
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Monday.. oe of wheatén Hous 
Tuesday...Potato Soup. 
Wednesday...Soup rye-meal. 
Thursday...Bread soup. 

Friday...Rice soup. 

Saturday...Unpeeled potatoes and salted 

herring. 

Sunday...Soup of wheaten flour. 

For a Teutonic stomach the above vic- 
tuals are certainly good. For myself, I 
am sure 1 would have soon died if [I had 
‘not had the resources of smuggled extras. 


eo rR 
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As to the heating, it is quite inswfficient 
during the months of transition—October 
and November, and March and April; for” 


.thev only light the heaters two days in the 


week and then only till noon, so that the 


‘thermometer in the cell scarcely rises up to 


12 centigrade, and the poor prisoners keep 
on shivering through the long hours! 

Yes, certainly the cold is perhaps the 
most terrible recollection that will remain 
to me of my captivity. 

(To be continued.) 


THE HISTORY OF INDIA AND ITS STUDY 


* lhe 
sla India’ itself be the book of Indian 
history, it follows that travel is the 
true means of reading that history. 
The truth of this statement, especially while 
the published renderings of our history 
remain so inadequate and so_ distorted, 
ought never to be forgotten. Travel, asa 
mode of study, is of infinite importance, 
Yet it isnot everything. It is quite possible 
‘to travel the world over and see nothing, or 
only what is not true. We see after all, 
only what we are prepared to see. How to 
develope the mind of the taught, so that it 
shall see, not what its teacher has led it to 
expect, but the fact that actually passes 


before the eyes, is the problem of all right. 


scientific education. In history also, we 
want to be able to see, not the thing that 
would be pleasant, but the thing that is 
true. For this we have to go through a 
strenuous preparation. 

_ With a few of the counters of the game, 
as it were, we take it for granted that one 
is already familiar. The great names of 
Indian history, Buddhism, Saivism, Vaishnav- 
ism, Islam—mean something toone. Gra- 
dually each student makes for himself his 
own scale of signs, by which to compare 
the degrees of this or that quality that 
interests him. He chooses his own episode, 
and begins to see it in its proper setting. 
Behar, from its geographical and ethnologi- 
cal position, cannot fail to be one of the 
most complex and historically. interesting 


provinces in India. In studying Behar, 
then, we early learn the truth of the dictum_. 
of the late Purna Chandra Mukherji, and 
whenever we find a tamarind tree, mentally 
substitute by way of experiment, a bo, or 
when we come across a_ rounded hillock 
with the grave of a pir on the top, convert 
it into a stupa, and make it a Buddhist 
centre.* Ii: we do this, and -cultivate the 
habit of summing up our impressions, we 
shall be led to many wonderful and un- 
expected.conclusions about the distribution 
of population at the Mohammedan invasion, 
the strength and forms of Buddhism, so. on. 
But one of the master-facts in Indian 
history, a fact borne in upon us more deeply 
with every hour of study, is that India 1s 
and always has been a_ synthesis. No 
amount of analysis, racial, lingual or terri- 
torial, will ever amountin the sum to the 
study of India. Perhaps the axioms of 
Euclid are not axioms after all. Perhaps 
all the parts of a whole are not equal to 
the whole. At any rate apart from and 
above all the fragments which must be 
added together to make India, we haye to 
recognise India herself, all-containing, all- 
dominating, moulding and shaping the 
destinies and the very nature of the elements 


* To the Mohammedan, the tamarind tree is holy, 
and the fact that on entering Behar, he would plant 
them in the place of the bo, or take the trouble to 
build a pzv’s tomb on a rounded hillock, goes far to 
show that the sacred character of tree and hill were still 
at that moment maintained in Behar, That isto say, 
Buddhism was remembered, ‘ 
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out of which she is composed. The Indian 
people may be defective in the methods of 
mechanical organisation, but they have 


been lacking, asa people, in none of the 


essentials of organic synthesis. No Indian 
province has lived unto itself, pursuing its 
own development, following its own path, 
.- going its way unchallenged and alone. On 
the contrary, the same tides have swept the 
land from end to end. A single impulse 
has bound province to province at the same 
period, in architecture, in religion, in ethi- 
eal striving. The provincial life has been 
rich and individual, yet over and above it 
all India has known how to constitute her- 
self a unity, consciously possessed of com- 
mon hopes and common loves. Thus in the 
pursuit of epochs and parts we must never 
forget the Mother and the Motherland, 
behind them all. In remembering her and 
turning to her, againand again we shall 
“find the explanation that had baffled us, 
discover the link that we required. 


We must not be cowed too easily by - 


proofs that such and such a cherished idea 
had a foreign or semi-foreign origin. In this 
world there is no such thing as real origin- 
ality. Some mind more powerful than 
others, breaks up common symbols into 
their elements and recombines these in an 
unexpected fashion. This is the whole of 
what we call originality. The proof of 
a mind’s vigour lies in its ability to work 
upon the materials it meets with. What 1s 
true of persons is true in this respect of 
fiations. Some achievements, because we 
do not know their history, appear unique, 
solitary, miraculous. In reality, civilisa- 
tions like religions, are a web; they are not 
statues or s@lon-pictures, great creations of 
individual genius. If we could unveil the 
spectacle of the genesis of Greece, we 
should find links between .common and 
uncommon in every department of her 
extraordinary output, and much that now 
seems unaccountable for its beauty or its 
boldness would then appear inevitable. 
. The fact that Egypt, Assyria, and the East 
itself were all within hail, had more to do 
with the peculiar form taken by the Greek 
genius than we are now prepared to grant. 
If so, the actual glory of Hellenic culture 
lay.in the distinctiveness of its touch, and 
the energy of its manipulation, of the 
materials that came its way. Perhaps 
> ; 
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above even these qualities was a certain 
faculty of discrimination and organisation, 
in which it excelled. But in any case the 
Greek race would not have produced the 
Greek civilisation in any other geographi- 
cal or ethnological position than the one 
which they happened to occupy. The 
utmost that can be said in praise of any 
special people is that they have known how 
to give a strong impress of their own to 
those materials which the world of their 
time brought to their door. If this be the 
high-water mark then of national achieve- 
ment, what is there to be said for that of 
India? Has she, or has she not, a touch of 
her own that is unmistakable? Surely it 
was a knowledge of the answer that led us 
to this question. Even in decorative 
matters, the thing that is Indian cannot be 
mistaken for the product of any other 
nationality. Who can fail to recognise ‘the 
Indian, the Assyrian, the Egyptian or the 
Chinese touch, in, for example, the conven- 
tionalising of a lotus? In form, in costume, 
in character, and above all, in thought, the 
thing that is Indian is unlike any un-Indian 
thing in the whole world. For the mind that 
tends to be depressed by the constant talk of 
Indian debts to foreign sources the best 
médicine isa few minutes’ quiet. thought 
as’ to what India.has done with it all. 
Take refuge for a moment in the Indian 
world that you see around you. Think of 
your history. Is it claimed that some other 
people made’ Buddhism? Or: that Siva 
with his ifinite renunciation, was a direaea 
of Europe? No, if India shared a certain 
fund of culture-elements with other peoples 
that is nothing to be unhappy about, The 
question is not, where did they come from? 
but what has she made out of them ? Has 
India been equal to her opportunities at 
every period? Has she been strong enough 
to take all that she knew to be in the 
world at each given period, and assimilate 
it, and nationalise it, in manner and use? 
No one in his senses would deny this of 
India. Therefore she has nothing of shame 
or mortification to fear, from any enquiry 
into culture-origins. 

This nightmare being disposed of, there is 
still another. The Indian mind can hardly 
help’ making questions of antiquity into 
partisan arguments. Perhaps this is 
natural, but in any case it is a great 


aig 


barrier to the spauladeing: of. ea nipeneal: 
enquiry... The. mind of the sttident ought 
to be absolutely open on the point of dates. 
If there is the least bias in favour of one 
direction or the other, it- is just lke.a 
weight on one side of a balance. Fair 
measure does not come that way! As a 
matter of fact, the strictly historical period 
in ‘India, may be- comparatively ‘short, 
‘something less than thirty centuries, but 
there canbe no difference of opinion as to 
the. vast length of the total period of evolu- 


tion. The oldest problems ofthe world’s 
history have their. field of study here. 
_ Those sociological enquiries that lie be- 


hind all history must be pursued in India. 
History proper only emerges, when a cer- 
tain group of people becomes sufficiently 
_ consolidated: to carry on common activities, 
in a direction and with a motive that we 
-may call political. Man, as the political 
animal, is the subject of history. This is 
a stage that will be arrived at soonest by 
communities which are relatively small 
and compact, and inhabit clearly defined 
' geographical confines, on the’ frontiers of 
other populations, not very unlike them- 
selves in civilisation. Thus Egypt, Nineveh, 
~and Babylon could:-not but arrive soon- 


er than India on .the- historical stage’ in. 
virtue of their very nearness to one another. 
But this: does not ‘necessarily ‘mean ‘that 


they could compete with‘her in actual age, 
or in the depth of the tendencies making 
-for their evolution, And in: any case, 
while these are. dead, India lives and de- 
velopes still, responds still,.to all the living 
influences of the world about her, and sees 
before her, as the idividual unit that her 
development has made her, a long vista 
of growth and perfection to be achieved. 
The art and architecture of Egypt date 
“from four thousand years. before the 
Christian era. “Crete hada story almost as 
early. Who shall say what was the age of 
Babylon? But we must remember that 
when all these were already mature, India 
was 
say the biologists, is the greatest proof of 
evolutionary advancement. Egypt, with 
her exceptional climate, made art and 
architecture the supreme expression of her 
national existence. 
perhaps as long'ago, into the dreams and: 
philosophy of the Upanishads. ‘Cities 


_and carvings would have succumbed, 


thought, 


-the historic muse can take account, 


still a-making. A long childhood, 


India put her powers, 
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few aeons, to the ravages of time. Human 
written on the least permanent 
and most ephemeral ‘of all. materials, is | 
nevertheless the most enduring of all the- 
proofs of our antiquity. Who shall say 
that we have not chosen the better part ?. 
Every ‘generation destroys the parchment 
of our record, and yet a million generations’ 
only make its truth the more assured.- We 
can hardly dig-so deep into. the past -as 
to come upon the time when in. Egypt, or 
Greece, or Crete, or Babylon, the namé of 
India’ had not already a definite .sound 
and association. At the~ very dawn of 
history in Europe, her thought and_scholar- 
ship were already held in that respect which 
isakinto awe. His old tutor in the fourth 
century before Christ, begs the conqueror — 
of the world to bring him an Indian scholar! 
There is no need for discontent in the 
Indian mind, if those activities of which’ 
activi- 
ties intertribal, international, political, 
began for her comparatively late. . India, 
alone of all the nations of antiquity, 1s stiil 
young, still growing, still keeping a firm 
hold upon her past, still reverently striving 
of it to weave her future, Are not: these 
things glory enough for.any single people ¢ - 
“At ‘the same time, when these conditions 
are doyally recognised and . accepted, :we 
cannot doubt that the result will -be va - 
continual snatching of new morsels out.of 
the night of the prehistoric to be brought 
within the lighted circle of history. This 
will happen still more constantly if students. 
will try to saturate themselves’ with ‘the 
social habit of thought, that: is to-say, 1f 
they will accustom themselves to thinking- 
of the human and psychological facts 
behind events. Only this. habit can teach 
them when to postulate tribes and peoples 
for the individual names in ancient ballads, 
or when to read a war of migration and 
conquest for a battle. Only this can givé 
them a sense of scale, to measure the drift -- 
and tendency of the forces coming into. 
play during certain epochs. To multiply 
here and divide there, is very necessary, 
yet only rightly to ‘be done by one “who «is- 
accustomed to think sociologically. ° i 
Phe. sociological habit is essential ais 
if we would bein a position to guage: the. 


would have crumbled. into dust, 
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relations. of India to . the incomers from 
beyond her border. Few people know that 
in the beginnings‘of human society woman 
was the head. of the family, and not man. 
Queens,. who seem to us now. something 


of an anomaly, represent an institution older . 


than that of kings! In certain nations the 
memory of this ancient time of Mother-rule 
fis still deeply ingrained. Others, like the 
Aryans, have long ago passed out of it. 
And some fragmentary communities in the 
world remain still more or less on the border 
line between the two. Only-a deep fami- 
iarity with the traces of these different 
phases can give us a real clue to the history 
of Asia. Onlya grasp of that history will 
enable us. to: compute distances of time 
truly. -How old.a given: institution is, it 
-may be .impossible to say in terms of years, 
|but we can tell at a glance whether it is 
matriarchal or patriarchal, or by what com- 
bination of two societies it may have 
“arisen. The thought of goddesses is older 
than that of gods, just as the idea of 
queens is prior to that of kings. 

The history of common things and their 
influence on our customs 1s a study that 
follows naturally on that of human 
society. Much of this we can make out 
for. ourselves. For 


asa beast of burden. Once upon a time 
the world had no steeds, no carrier, save 
this useful if humble servant of man. Let 
us dream for: awhile of this. Let us study 
Pe present distribution of the donkey, and 
-find out his name in various Aryan lan- 
guages. All that the horse now is,.as a 
figure in poetry, the ass must once have 
been. Noblest, fleetest, bravest and near- 
est to man of.all the four-footed kind, men 
would set no limit to their admiration for 
him. The Goddess Sitola rides upon a 
donkey, because, in that dim past out of 
which she comes, there were as yet ho horses 


E do not believe that there is any 
charm in words. An educational 
institution will not become a better 

instrument for the building up of charac- 


instance, we can see. 
that the ass must‘be older. than the horse 


4x3 
tamed by man.-. There was once. no steed 
so royal as the milk-white ass, which is 
now relegated here to-the use of dhobies, 
and numerous are the allusions to its use, 
and the glory thereof, inthe older Jewish 
scriptures.. The very fact that it appears 


in the account of the Royal Entrance, in 


the Christian story, points to the old associa- 
tions of splendour clinging longer to the 
name of ‘the. ass in Arab countries than 
elsewhere, and in harmony with this is the 


fact that it is widely distributed throughout 


Africa. After the horse was once tamed, 
men. would never have taken the trouble 
necessary to reclaim the ass, and from this 
alone we may judge of its great antiquity. 
At the same time we may form an idea 
of the time and effort spent on the gradual 


domestication of wild animals, when we 


read the reiterated modern opinion that the 
zebra cannot be tamed. Primitive man 
would not’ so easily have given up the 
struggle. But then he would not either 
have expected so quick and profitable a 
result. In the story of the commonest things 
that lie.about us, we may, aided by the 
social imagination, trace out the tale of the 
far past. we 

Thus the mind comes to live in’ the 
historic atmosphere. It becomes ready ‘to 
learn for itself from what it sees.about it, at 
home and‘on a journey. .The search for’stern 
truth is the best fruit of the best scientific 
training. But the trath is not necessarily 
melancholy, and Indian students will do 
most to help the growth of knowledge if 
they begin with the robust conviction that. 
in the long tale of their Motherland. there 
can be nothing to cause them anything 
but pride and reverence. What is truly 
interpreted cannot but redound to the. 
vindication and encouragement of India 
and the Indian poople. 


Nivepita of RkeV.. 
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ter, the training of the intellect and the 
imparting of -knowledge, than it is, by 
simply. calling it -a-teaching: and: residen- 
tial university instead of calling it a 


4t4 


college with a hostel, z7f the men who 
are to teach belong to the same class to 
which our present-day professors belong 
and zf their attitude towards their students 
remain the same as it is to-day. Those who 


think that teaching and residential univer- 


sities are sure to do great things for India, 
must assure themselves first that the pro- 
fessors of these universities would be a far 
superior class of persons to the college 
_ professors of to-day, and that their relations 
to their students would be better than ‘what 
they are in the case of our present-day 
college professors and students. We are 
not optimistic in this respect, though we 
--wish good luck to those who are. 

_ In our last number we quoted Burke to 
support our contention that circumstances 
are a great factor in human affairs and 
that therefore what may be necessary and 
feasible in one country, may not be feasible 
or necessary in another. In this article we 
‘contend further that, when the circums- 
tances of two countries are different, a 
system which does good in one country 
may not produce similar beneficial results 
in another. 

It has been taken for granted that be- 
cause teaching and residental universities 
in England have done good to English 
youth, therefore such universities must do 
good to Indian youth. Let us, however, 
examine the conditions. 

In England, professors and students can 
and do mix on terms of perfect social 
equality. They belong to the same com- 
munity, race and society. In India 
‘European professors and some Indian pro- 
fessors, too, cannot and do not mix on terms 
of social equality with their students. 
They belong to different communities, races 
and societies. However affable the English 
professors here in India may be, the gulf 
between them and their students, generally 
speaking, 1s impassable, so long at any 
rate as India continues to be treated as the 
Cinderella of the British Empire. 
may be a harsh truth, but it is a fact which 
it is perfectly useless to conceal or blink. 

In England the intellectual and cultural 
aims and goals of professors and students 
are the same, and .are not in any way 
antagonistic. An English prefessor natural- 
ly desires and intends that his English 
students should in time equal him in cul- 
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‘ture and intellectual equipment. -and 
strength; nay, he must. often be delighted 
with the prospect of his students leaving 
-him behind in-the race, and outshining him 
in original work and name and fame. 
What a great stimulus all this must be to 
the work of both teachers and students! 
In India do the European professors welz 
come the prospect of théir Indian students 
becoming their equals, not to speak of 
their being their superiors, in culture, in 
intellectual equipment and strength and 
in ‘original work? Or do they work with 
such a prospect in view, to bring about 
its realisation?. We have never heard 
that as a class they do so, or that a 
majority of them or even an appreciable 
-minority of them do so. Do they as. a. 
class help and encourage their, students to 
rise to the top? We shall be glad to know 
that they do or willdo at the end of the 
next quarter of a century. 

“Pursue knowledge for the sake of know-’ 
ledge’, that isa counsel of perfection. It 
does not rouse any suspicion if the adviser 
be a Sannydsin. But if a man’s mouth 
gives this advice, and his. conduct shows 
that he intends to keep all the best paid 


. appointments and all the power to himself 


and his class, then even we, backward and 
dull-witted orientals as we are, even we 
cannot help laughing behind his back, The 
Provincial Educational and other Services 
may have been constituted with the best of. 
intentions, but they have served as a era 
damper on our educational enthusiasm, an 
they are calculated to dwarf our intellect 
and capacity and destroy our self-confidence 
and self-respect. So long as they .are not 
put an end to, teaching and residential | 
universities can do us but little good. Hence 
if Lord Hardinge wishes success to the true 
object of such universities, he should forth- 
with do away with these Provincial Services, : 
making it possible for able men to rise to, 
the top in all departments. 

In England the political status, aims ean 
goals, of both professors and: students are 
the same. The student is, or may be, when. 
he comes of age, as much a citizen as his 
professor. There is no desire, inducement 
or thought in the prosessor’s mind to keep 
his students in political tutelage or subor- 
dination.” The students take part in politics 
and political debates and in_ political’ 
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elections. Politics is not taboo ‘to them. 
There is no political surveillance or watch- 
ing over them. ‘There is no desire or effort 
to make them entirely non-political crea- 
tures, beings without national consciousness 
in a political sense. ~~ 7a 

- All the circumstances detailed in the 
previous paragraphs make the relations 
between students and professors in British 
Universities cordial and sympathetic and 
fruitful of good results. 

What is the case in India? The students 
desire to have perfect citizenship,—whether 
within or outside the British Empire need 
not concern the practical politician. The 
European professors, speaking generally, look 
upon such an aspiration as almost a crime. 
The students like to keep touch with con- 
temporary politics. But there is a circular, 
strictly enforced, which prevents them from 
having anything to do with politics... The 
freading of newspapers and political periodi- 
cals. is discouraged. Even the academic 
discussion of political topics is not allowed. 
Supevision and contro! of students with 
a political object in view is nowhere 
absent, degenerating in parts of the country 
into actual shadowing and spying. We are 


not here discussing how far such a state of. 


things may or may not have arisen from 
political or administrative necessity; we 
are only stating circumstances as they are. 
And these circumstances lead many, if not 


most, European professors, to bring to their 


vork the minds of police superintendents to 
jsoine extent, making them look upon their 
students as potential political offenders. We 
do not see how mutual love and confidence 
can grow in such an atmosphere. Nor do we 
see how manhood can develop under such 
circumstances. For after all, itis the aim 
of universities to make men; not to erect 
palatial hostels and costly laboratories and 
pay handsome salaries to professors ° 
_~ “Tt fare thé schools to hastening ill a prey, 
_ Where wealth accumulates and men decay.” 
| It may be said that we are importing 
politics into the discussion of an education- 
al . question. 
should not be imported into the solution or 
discussion of educational questions, to be 
binding’ on non officials alone ? We do not 
think ‘that any official, from the highest’ to 
the lowest, can say that the idea of con- 
trolling the whole life of a student, includ- 


Is the rule, then, that politics | 
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ing what (besides text-books) he reads, what 
he says and does and writés, what he hears, 
what company he keeps, &c.,’ during the 
plastic period of youth, so that he may be cast 
as far as possible in a non-political mould,— 
that this idea had nothing whatever to ‘do 
with the genesis of the residential university: 
schemes, We do not think that any official 
can say that the residential university idea is 
an entirely non-political idea, that it is not 
in the least meant to tackle a political prob- 
lem in a. particular way. Whatever the 
officials may say, let us be frank and say at 
once that we do not believe in the current 
pious opinion that students should have no- 
thing to do, even in an academic way, with 
politics. Man,—modern, civilised man, in 
any case,—~is a political animal. And if we 
want our young men to be modern and 
civilised, they must be political. Men do 
not on coming of age all at once become 
what they wish to be. There is prepara-~ 
tion needed. Politics is a serious thing. 
Unless a student takes interest in politics in 
his youth, he cannot become a politician or 
even a good citizen in his maturer years. No- 
body has yet contended that the study of 
history is bad for students, though we may 
come to that yet. Politics is only contem- 
porary history. If the study of past history 
be good and necessary, is the study of con- 
temporary history, of how history is made, 
necessarily bad and needless? Govern- 
ment, no doubt, wishes to control and 
mould the lives of our students in order 
that they not make mischief and get into 
trouble ; but it should be remembered that 
men who are, or have been made, perfectly 
harmless, actually &r potentially, men who 
have been made incapable of mischief, are 


‘also likely to be powerless for good. Control 


should be such as to leave the develop- 
ment of rnany-sided’ capacity, initiative, re- 
sourcefulness and strength of character en- 
tirely unaffected. The glory of man’s 
nature lies in this that hts conduct may. be 


self-determined. . Even innocence, like that 


of some of the lower animals, is not noble if 
it be not self-determined. Therefore the 


“more one ts deprived of the opportunity and 


power of self-determined activity, the more 
difficult is it made for him to rise to the full 
height of his being, 

Much has been made of the fact that 
there is no elevating social life in our uni- 
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versities, 
lation of students' among themselves and 
the mutual relation of professors and stu- 
dents. Our observations in thé previous 
‘paragraphs will’ make it abundantly clear 


how much possibility there may be in the 


proposed residential universities of a sincere 


social life of an elevating character, based. 


on. thé mutual loving, cordial and trustful 
relations of professors and students. ' 

‘As regards social iritércourse among the 
body--of the. students themselves, there are. 
obviously difficulties in.the.way. There.is, 
to begin with, the great. division between 
Hindus and Musalmans. A social cleavage 
as regards intermarriage and interdining 
has existed all along. Social intercourse 
had, however, been, growing ~in spite’ of 
this cleavage. Lord Curzon’s attempt to 
create a.Musalman province by the partition 
of .Bengal,. Sir B. Fuller’s “favourite wife” 
‘theory, Lord Morley’s.communal. over- 
representation of Musalmans ‘and. under- 
representation of Hindus in the enlarged 
legislative councils, and similar causes have 
made . Hindu-Musalman_ relations more 
strained than ‘before. 
between the grown-up men of two com- 
munities are not cordial, they are bound 
to ‘have their counterpart among younger 


men. In the educational sphere the Hindu 
_arid Musalman University schemes are 
likely to ‘produce similar results.. The 


proposed Dacca Uuniversity may not be a 
Musalman. University, in the sense of being 
managed and staffed mostly by .Musalmans 
and resorted to mostly by Musalman 
students, but that it is professedly intended 
to soothe Musalman: susceptibilities, “every 
newspaper-reader knows. So 
is no ‘dearth of difficulties in the way of 
promoting neighbourly feelings between 
Hindus. and Musalmans. In the proposed 
residential universities Hindu and Musalman 
students are bound to be kept apart in 
separate hostels. But even so far as the 
Hindus themselves are concerned, there will 
be. much less social solidarity than was 
béing gradually produced in and by means 
of the students’ messes. We speak from our 
experierice of Bengal. Before the students’ 
lodgings had begun to come under the 
control of the University and to be ins- 
pected by university officials, students of 
different castes Deere together and ° dined 


This social life consists in the re-. 


' religious neutrality. 


When the relations 


that there. 
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in the same room, squatting side by side on 
the floor in the ‘same line. But now “the 
principle ‘of religious - neutrality’ has 
invaded the university-controlled hostels 
and messes, and, Brahmos and Hindus and 
superior and inferior castes do: not dine 
together..- To be fair,-we must say that’ the 
reactionary ‘phases of the Hindu revival 
and .of the Swadeshi movement have 
also tended: to. produce this evil con- 
sequence. But what.was-a tendency pro- 
duced by..these phases has heen given 
a. fixed’ outward shape by “the principle. of 
** What social life there 
would be.in the proposed residential uni- 
versities..can also be imagined from the 
annexed extract. from. an advertisement, 
published in the Mahratta of Poona, ‘of the 
officially managed Tata- Indian Institute 
of Science, Bangalore :— :’ 

Quarters are provided for the students at the rate 
of Rs. ro per mensem. «The students have 2p to 
present been divided into four messes, namely, the 
Brahmin mess, the non-vegetarian Hindu mess, the 
Bengalee mess, and the mess for those living in 
European style. Separate ‘mess rooms and kitchens 
and a staff of servants are maintained in each mess. ’. 

If four messes (and there-may be more in 
future) based mostly on caste and province be 
necessary for a very small post-graduate 
institution, how many, one fearfully won- 
ders, may a residential. university require! 
‘The object of the present article’is neither 
to assail caste nor to attack Hindu ortho- 
doxy. The object is simply: to show how 
little chance: thére -is of a thorough-goidl 
social solidarity springing up among our 
young men as the © result of residential 
universities. a 

From considerations bieay ooneanea in 
the’ previous paragraphs we have come to 
the conclusion that residential universities 
in India in her present circumstances can- 
not be expected to produce the results 
which they produce in-Great Britain and 
other Western lands. But we do not want to 
be dogmatic. If anybody 1s so sanguine as to 
think that the proposed: residéntial univer- 
sities will produce the same social life and 
social solidarity among our students, and 
among students and professors,—the same 
culture, the -same spirit of research, the 
same ardent love of freedom, the same civic 
consciousness, the same intellectual strength 
and alertness, the same responsible‘and un- 
fettered manhood, in one word, the same 
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character, then he is welcome to do ‘so. 
We would only ask him to reconcile his 
optimism with the considerations we have 
urged. 

We wish to place one more consideration 
before the public. It is the question of 
expense. -We do not know whether the 
.proposed residential universities would be 
strictly and purely residential, or day 
scholars residing with their guardians in 
the university towns would also be admitted. 
In the former case the number of students 
would be limited by two causes. Hostel 
accommodation cannot be unlimited, and 
the official tendency torrestrict the benefits of 
| high education within narrow limits, would 
' Stand in the way of the provision of ample 
. hostel accommodation. Thé second limiting 
cause would be the comparatively expensive 
character of residential. institutions. So 
that a purely residential institution can 
bbenefit only the favoured few; and if no 
non-residential institution teaching up to 
the standards of the residential university 
be allowed to exist in the same town, as is 
sure to be the case, then the poorer local 
students would not only not be benefited 
but would be actually deprived of higher 
education. And the poorer students not 
only form the majority of our young men 
but are the most capable and aspiring. 
Think then -what the results -of strictly 
residential universities may be. 

Supposing, however, that the proposed - 
aversive would not be entirely residen- 
tial, that they would also admit day- 
scholars residing in the homes of their 
parents or other, guardians in the Univer- 
sity towns, in what respect would they differ 
from our existing colleges, some of whose 
students reside in college hostels and some 
with their guardians? Would the rose 
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I‘ is not quite seven years when we had 
Lord Curzon overhauling the whole 
machinery of the Civil Government of 

this country and Lord Kitchener doing the 
-same with the Military, And now we have 
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smell sweeter because of being called by 
another name? Would colleges be better 
places of education simply because one pro- 
poses to call them residential universities ? 
Apart from the expensive character of 
residential institutions, there is a more 
fundamental question that requires atten- 
tion. If a student can attend college or - 
university lectures from his home, as a day 
scholar, is it better for him to reside at 
home or to reside in the college or uni- 
versity buildings? Is home-life better, or 
college or university-life better? Unless his 
home: is really degrading and his home-life 
really sordid, which cannot be predicated 
of the homes of our students generally, we 
think home-life, with its common joys and 
sorrows, its little or great trials and sacri- 


fices, its daily round of household duties, 


such as characterise our homes, is better 
than college or university-life. We are a 
domestic people and our ideals are domestic. _ 
Wider ideals should be grafted on these 
without sacrificing them. But the compara- - 
tive view which we have taken of home- 
life and hostel-life has commended itself to 
advanced thinkers in the West, too, as the 
following observations of Mr. Frederick: 
Harrison will show :— 

‘The entire ‘public school,’ or barrack system, the 
college or cenobite system, as practised in England, 
with all their unnatural consequences and essentially 
material spirit, may be, as things are, necessary evils ; 
they are thoroughly abnormal ‘and vicious in principle. 
The normal and noble education can only be given 
in families, and not in barracks or convents. The 
moral, religious and social stimulus of education ought 
to rise mainly there, and its ground-work should come. 
from the parents.”’ 

Of the vicious habits often originating in 
school, college-or university hostels, we do 
not propose to speak in detail. 
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Lord Hardinge going in for equally ex- 
pensive and farther reaching changes. 
Will it be impertinent in an Indian to 
suggest some real economy—now that three 
administrations haye to be carved out of 
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. one, and capitals. (Dacca and- Calcutta) 
deserted and new ones created. The 
Emperor’s word having passed, it is idle 
now to inveigh against the Delhi expendi- 
ture, or the re-partition of Bengal. But 
in the redistribution of boundaries may lie 
* the real retrenchment in expenses and the 
--really satisfying arrangement which may 
well last for a hundred years to come. 
~1. The North-Eastern Frontier.—It will 
- at once be conceded that recent develop- 
ments in China and in Tibet require the 
' presence in the extreme North-East of an 
officer directly under the orders of the 
_Government of India who will-keep personal 
control of the marches between China and 
Tibet on the one side and India and Burma 
on the other. That officer with a few 
assistants and a sufficient military contin- 
gent should be a peripatetic gentleman, 
-with his dominions covering the Kachin 
country and the Lakhimpur district of 
Assam (the most North-Eastern), the !aflas, 
Akas, Miris, Abors, Mishmis et hoc genus 
omne; with one of his eyes across the 
border and the other over these savage 
- tribes inside it. He should not have on 
his brain such comparatively advanced 
districts as Sylhet, Cachar, Goalpara or 
‘ Sibsagar; he should be keeper of the 
marches pure and simple; and thus will 
real administrative efficiency gain, and not 
by creating a mongrel province which will 
be neither the one nor the other. By detach- 
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Governorship, including the Naga country 
and Manipur. This tract is interspersed 
with hill tribes such.as Garos, Khasis, Lu- 
shais and Nagas; and they will serve to 
give that spice and romance.to the Gover- 
nor, which the marshes of Lower Bengal:so. 
much want. ; 


If. To tack on the whole of Purnea; 
and Santal Parganas, and Manbhum with 
Dhalbhum to Behar is hardly justifiable. 
They should go to provide a few healthy 
and light districts to the Bengal Civilian. 
And so should the Oriya districts of Bala- 
sore, Cuttack and Puri, and Ganjam (the 
boundary being the Langulitya- River and 
the port of Chicacole in Ganjam) go to 
Bengal. ’ 

These districts of Orissa are so far away 
from Behar that it is hard for their people 
to get to it over the heads of the Nagpuri- 
ans. 
butary mahals—which are almost a com- 
pact area of native states—which may for 
the sake of the Imperial word be tacked on 
to Behar, without much discomfort to ‘their 
peoples. a 

IV. The Benares Division of the. enor- 
mous United Provinces, may, on account 
of the linguistic affinity and the permanent 
settlement of Land Revenue, be tacked on 
to Behar. . ; 

V. The Doab, viz.,the country between 
the Ganges and Jumna as far as is opposite 


The rest of Orissa’consists of the Trig 


ing the Northern portion of existing to Delhi and Gurgaon, viz.—the U. Py 
7 Burma (Kachin Country ) from that Districts of Bulandshahr, Meerut, Muzaffat- 
_province, the Lieutenant-Governor of nagar, Saharanpur and DehraDun and the 
Burma will be relieved of much Punjab Districts of Gurgaon, Delhi, Roh- 
frontier troubles, and he will be in a tak, Karnal, Ambala upto Simla Hills—to 


position to devote that time and attention 
‘to Mandalay and Rangoon and Pegu and 
Moulmein which their civilization and 
. importance demand. And be it noted that 
the Kachins, Abors, Mishmis and most 
Lakhimpur people are akin to one another. 
in language and come from the same Ethnic 
stock. The capital of this N. E. Frontier’ 
.may well be placed‘at the beautiful village 
of Sadiya—where there is already railway . 
communication and where the buildings 
and cantonments need not cost. more than 
a few lakhs. 
II. It follows therefore that ‘the south- 
ern portion of Assam from Sibsagar, south- 
west and south, should all go to the Bengal 


be formed into The Viceregal Domains. 
‘These are rich districts and .will amply 
pay for the reasonable expenses of .the 
Viceroy and his councillors with their 
offices. These domains will serve to bea 
check upon extravagances of “superior pur- 
zons’ and immaculate commanders-in- 
chief. The Viceroy, instead -of-being the 
supreme authority in India, -is sure. in his. 
isolation to be only a post office where- 
by will be communicated pious opinions 
for the enlightenment of the fossils of the 
India Office. And the only practical -use 
of His Excellency at Delhi will ‘be shows 
and Darbars, Honours .and Dignities~—-for 
which this small but rich tract of country 


‘ 
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—Brabmavarta and Madhyadesha of old— 
should be enough. 

“VI. If then the U.P. is to be ‘shorn of 
the Benares Division in the east, and the 
Meerut Division in the west, it may well 
expand in the South. And we come.to that 
mongrel Province—the Central Provinces. 
- Linguistically, the northern portion of the 
C. P.is Hindi speaking, and the Southern 
(including the Berars) are Mahratta speak- 
ing. - Well. let the northern portion go to 
the-U. P. and the Berars and the districts 
of Chanda, Wardha, Nagpur, Bhandara, 
Betul, Nimar and part of Hoshangabad be 
made over to the neighbouring Mahratta 
Government of Bombay. There will be 
a distinct saving of the administrative 
expenses in the C. P. whose revenue mis- 
management has in times gone by resulted 
in almost continuous famine and the direst 
distress in the heart of India. 
~" Vil. What Bombay will thus gain, it 
may be presumed, .it will digest to the 
satisfaction of all concerned. And it may 
well give up Sind to the Punjab ;- Sind 
being almost an independent administration 
and Karachi being the sole port to which 
the Land of the Five Rivers sends its 
produce for export. The Sindis are more 
akin to the Punjabi than -to the Bombayite. 


- 


il 
NDIA is looking outwards, eastward and 
westward. She is trying to think in 
terms of foreign travels. She is yearn- 
ing to learn from all countries in order to 
set her own old house in order. She casts 
her eye on the whole globe and finds some- 
thing to entice her everywhere. She dis- 
covers good wages in Argentina and British 
Columbia: she scents cheap technical 
education in Japan: she is attracted by the 
pearl-business in Paris: she sees rank and 
wealth waiting for her at the Inns of Court 
and the Civil Service examinations in 
London ; 
her art-ware and curios almost everywhere, 
“at Naples, Gibraltar, Algeria and other places 
where the idle rich do most congregate. 
Wherever you go, you are sure to find India 


she has miniature exhrbitions of: 
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~ VAL The Oriya speaking portion of 
ene it has already been stggested, 
should be linked with the rest of the Oriyas: 
IX. And lastly Ranchi or Hazaribagh © 
or Daltonganj should be the head quarters 


- right through the year of the Triple Govern- 


ment of Behar and Chhotanagpur and 
Orissa. The waste of money implied in a 
summer capital and a winter. one is now 
not only an anachronism but a folly when. 
good places are available which car 
keep the brains cool, the body: fit and the 
mind alert throughout the year and which 
will save the eternal flitting of Governments 
to the heights of the Himalayas, to the. 
detriment of all interests save those of the 
high officials concerned. One less therefore 
will be welcome ! 


I have ventured to sketch the above idea 
here, in order to direct attention—not only 
of the Public but of the responsible Officials - 
to. real economy—~present and prospective. 
I have rnuch to say about each single pro- 
posal made above; but refrain, as much of 
your valuable space should not be taken at. 
once by ideas which after all may strike 
some as chimerical. 


K. P. Bose. 
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in evidence. That is a good omen, a 
happy augury of better things to’ come.. 
Let our young men go abroad in groups, 
companies and battalions, by  shiploads 
and caravans, in cargo-boats and cattle- 
ships, in any way they can, if only they go. ~ 
Let them run away. from home and wire for 
money from Aden or Singapore. India 
must breathe the free, fresh air of the sea 
before she can. recover her health and 
strength. The ocean calls her. Sea-sickness 
is the best national tonic. The wander- 
lust’ must seize our boys and girls, and then 
the new era will dawn: then the new era 
shall dawn. 

Buta serious question pitcents itself to 
us at the outset... How can we best gain 
the esteem and good will of the bntetigene: 
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and influential sections of the community 
in any foreign country ? We know that at 
present we are all helots (or nearly all of 
us), and that as a-nation we have no:social 
standing anywhere. People may pity us, 
but they can’t respect us. Misfortune by 
itself 1s no passport to sympathy. Merit 
wins respect, not mere suffering. Now 
India is for the present simply hors de 
combat—-she-does not count at all. She is 
supposed to be pensioned off from history 
for the time being. She does not figure in 
_ politics and no one cares for her. She may 
as well not exist at all. She is just a big 
zero and nothing more. Under these 
circumstances, how can we show the world 
that we are not savages or idiots? How 
can we claim social recognition and esteem 
on account of our common kinship with 
the Aryan races? You know that after all 
the Europeans and the Hindus are descend- 
ed from the same dear old Aryan ancestors. 
Only our forefathers chose India, which 
had rather a hot climate, while the other 
wanderers happened to pitch their tents in 
colder countries. Hence this cursed pig- 
. ment, that erects a barrier between the 
Hindus and other civilised races every- 
where. Well, that can’t be helped, for if 
the Ethiopian cannot change his skin, 
still less can the Hindu do so. But 
we would like to re-assert our -position 
as fellow-members of. the Aryan family in 
practical life, and not merely in treatises 
‘on philology and comparative religion. 
That is the problem. The cultivated -class- 
es in America, France and Germany must 
be taught to sympathise with India and 
to appreciate her history and achievements. 
It is only through our historical traditions 
that we can cali ourselves “civilised.” India 
can be classed among civilised nations only 
by the luminous reflection cast on her pre- 
sent by her past, as the moon shines by the 
borrowed light of the sun. So we must 
try to find some way of bringing home to 
the consciousness of the upper classes of 
Europe and America the easily-forgotten 
truth that we are after all their kinsmen, 
though we may have wasted qur substance 
in riotous living in recent times and may 
no longer be worthy to be called their 
brethren. But blood 1s thicker than water, 
and an Aryan race. cannot be ranked with 
the descendants of Ham, however close the 
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two may have come to being “bedfellows 
in misery.” The great heritage of the 


Caucasian intellect is ours; and we -have 


also contributed to it. 

Here [| touch upon the only means that 
we can employ in order to secure for the 
Hindus adequate recognition as a civilised 
race. We must bring out all that is best 
and brightest in our history. We must not 
hide our light under a bushel now. We must 
on the contrary advertise our intellectual 
belongings everywhere, for a busy world 
cannot find out a man ora nation that is 
too timid or too modest to tell it the truth. 
Modesty is a great virtue for the individual, 


but national humility does not befit India 


at this crisis. So we must furbish ‘anew 
all the old pots and pans, and send them 
to the great centres of Paris, Berlin, Heider!- 
berg, Rome, Boston, New York, and 
Washington. YFhere we have good con- 


™ 


noisseurs, who can judge of the merits of 4 


different performances. India must make 
ready to present to the world whatever is 
valuable in her past work, for all backward 
nations are on their trial, and time is pass- 
ing. ae 
Now of all the treasures of Hindu history, 
one of the most precious is our philosophy. 
Grammar too is among our masterpieces, 
but the West has no use for taddhita suffixes 
and bahuvriht compounds. The’ genius of 
Panini and Katyayana cannot therefore be 
made a marketable commodity now. 


Ancient India was also great in the scene 
in Algebra and Geometry, in Astronomy an@s 


Medicine, but the modern world can have 
only an antiquarian interest in the Sulva 
Sutras and the Surya Siddhanta, for 
those old achievements have long since 
been surpassed in the West. No one 
will learn Astronomy from Aryabhatta or 


Medicine from’ Charaka, though a few 


hints from them may be gratefully accepted. 
Literature is another of our trump-cards, 
and we can play it even now, for Kalidasa 
can never grow obsolete, so long as there 


are young men and lovely maidens in- the 


And Valmiki too will remain a 
name, (only the poem should be 


world. 
great 


- pruned a little in order to be put in shape). 


I doubt if other poets and dramatists can 
be appreciated here. Jayadeva will ‘pro- 
bably find admirers, as he sings of the death- 


léss passion of love, and Bhavabhuti too 


a 
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may gain an audience for the Uttara-Rama- 
charita. But the great difficulty with 
literature 1s that it loses more than half its 
beauty in ‘the process of translation, and 
only a genius can translate poetry.as Fitz- 
gerald translated Khayyam. And even then 
Fitzgerald is to Omar much “as moonlight 
is to sunlight and as water unto wine.” 
Nevertheless good versions of Sanskrit epic 
and lyric poetry can win popularity in the 
West. My esteemed friend, Dr. A. W. 
Ryder, Professor of Sanskrit in the Univer- 
sity of California, has the gift of translat- 
ing Sanskrit poetry into beautiful English 
verse, and- he is an ardent admirer of 
Kalidasa and other dramatists. He is en- 
gaged in writing a large volume on Kalidasa, 
and. has already translated the Megha- 
diitam, Sakuntald, and Mrichhakatika into 
English. His verses can catch the popular 
ear, as he is not pedantic, and tries to 
“interpret the poet rather than to give a 
mere paraphrase of the original. I am 
sure he will doa great deal to popularise 
Kalidasa in the English-speaking world. 
I shall on some other occasion present the 
readers with specimens of his poetry. In 
the meantime, | only wish “more power to 
his elbow,” as the phrase goes. 

Further, it is only Europeans who can 
interpret Sanskrit literature to the. -Western 
world. through - metrical translations. No 
Hindu can hope to achieve even the slight- 

est success in this line. The poor perform- 
wgces of Mr. R. C. Dutt and others show 

at this part of the work must be left to 
gifted European scholars. The vina of 
language, touched with alien fingers, gives 
only a few jarring notes. 

lam one of those who believe that philo- 
.sophy and art are our best instruments in 
this enterprise. Hindu philosophy is the 
great friend-foe of India. It is our pride 
and our curse. It. is the 
achievement of the Hindu intellect and the 
most disastrous force in Hindu history. We 
have not much use for it at home just now. 
' “We have too much of Brahman and mukti 
for the moment in India. We want our 
young men to learn economics, science, and 


sociology, and not to unravel the mysteries: 


of Purusha and Prakritt; Samprajnita 
and Asamprajnata Samadhi. Purusha and 
Prakriti can go on very. well without our 
help just at present. Our scanty intellec- 


most superb 


-quite agreeably surprised 
;Woods helping | a few American students to 
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tual resources should be devoted entirely 
to practical pursuits and not to meta- 


physical speculation. But with Europe and 
America, the case is different. Thesé vigo- 
tous races, in the heyday of. their career, 
possess a superabundance of energy, which 
seeks outlets in all directions. Their intel- 
lectual life is therefore extremely rich-and 
varied. They can spare some of their 
ablest men for such out-of-the-way pursuits - 
as the study of Assyriology and Egyptology’ 
and the investigation of the history of fossils 
and dialects. They are now in a condition 
similar to that of India 500 years before 
Christ. They can develope all the arts and 
sciences without injuring their social life in 
any way, for they have more vitality than 
they can consume in ordinary activities. 
Hence they start to discover the North Pole 
and recklessly sacrifice their lives for avia- 
tion. They welcome every contribution ‘to 
their intellectual wealth, from. whatever 
quarter it may come. India can therefore lay 
Europe under a debt of gratitude by intro- 
ducing her philosophy as a subject-of study 
at Western universities. All European 
scholars know that India is rich in meta- . 
physics. Prof. Deussen of Kiel learned 
Sanskrit in order to study Hindu philoso- 
phy, and he is now the ablest expositor of 
the Vedanta in Europe. He has translated 
Shankara’s commentary into German. 
Prof. Garbe of Tubingén is equally ena- 
moured of the Sankhya, and his treatise on 
the Sankhya ranks as a standard work. 
He is also the translator of Aniruddha’s 
Bhashya on the Sankhya. Prof. J. H. Woods 
of Harvard took the trouble of going to India 
for the study of philosophy, and he now 
lectures on Hindu philosophy at that great- 
est of all American universities. Thus we 
find that there is a disposition in Western 
academic circles to recognise our philosophy ~ 
as aregular subject of tuition like Greek ~ 
or German philosophy. Prof. Rhys Davids, 
the noted Pali scholar, has declared that 
the Dialogues of Buddha will one day rank 


with the Dialogues of Plato as masterpieces 


of philosophical literature. Harvard has 
indeed done India an inestimable service 
by including Hindu philosophy in curricu- : 
lum, and arranging for advanced courses 
of lectures on the various systems. I was 


to find Prof. 


ae 
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decipher -Patanjali’s “Yoga-sutras in the 
original Sanskrit. The example set by 


Harvard. will have far-reaching results; as 
what Harvard does-today, other Ameticanh 
universities will do tomorrow. Harvard 
“is the- premier tniversity in. this country, 
. It is not very reasonable to study Sanskrit 
only for the sake of comparative philology 
‘and archaeological research: Up to this 
_ time, Sanskrit has been valued in the West, 
not for its literature or its philosophy, but 
for the ‘resemblance of its grammatical 
forms to Greek words and the wealth of 
information about early customs and beliefs 


that can‘be gleaned from the Brahmanas 
This way of looking at. 


and the “Vedas. 
‘Sanskrit did not serve any useful purpose 
. for us, as it tended to put Sanskrit: on a 
level with Zend, Etruscan, or any .other 
old and interesting language, which was 
to be cultivated merely because the people 
_ who spoke it happened to possess the 
-‘great virtue of being “primitive.” But 
the. introduction of Hindu philosophy at 
' Western universities alters the situation, 
_ for our philosophy deservedly ranks very 
high in the estimation of thinkers. If the 
-Rigveda is read, a scholar. will rise with 
the impression that the Hindus were a 
-simple pastoral and agricultural people, 
fond of war and offspring. And that line 
. of study does not lead further. But.when 
--our classical literature and our philoso- 
phical treatises are studied, people know 
that there were intellectual giants in India 
in those days. Our philosophy takes the 
Western mind captive on account of its 
variety, its boldness, its thoroughness and 
its clearness. Every one knows that Prof. 
Max Muller became an admirer of the 
Vedanta only through reading the Vedanta 
_texts for purely literary purposes. It is 
impossible that the wonderful range of 
Hindu speculation, beginning with the 
Charvakas and the Madhyamikas and ending 
. with the Shankaras should not excite the 
admiration of all students of philosophy, 
whatever their: personal views may be. 
I myself do not subscribe to any system of 
Hindu philosophy, but I see that those old 
thinkers perhaps exhausted the possibilities 
of human thought in the field of pure meta- 
physics. I know a professor of Sanskrit 
who calls.the Hindus. 
sophy.”° Thus our philosophy can supply 


“‘specialists.in philo-. 
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di connecting link between’ the educated 
classes in India and Europe. 

“Phe work: of presenting our philosophy. 
to the West can best be done at the. Univer- 
sities; for the common people as.a rule 
have not much ‘time for philosophy. It 
is only the superior minds that go in search 
of Reality. To the majority of mankind~ 
the world of the senses is-the alpha- and 
omega of life, as Madhavacharya «sadly 
complained long ago. The Universities 
keep philosophy alive, and philosophy keeps 
the nation living, for philosophy, rightly | 
studied by the few who are fit for it, is the 
mother of idéalism in ethics. But'we must 
remember that our old methods of treating 
Hindu philosophy must undergo a thorough 
revision, if wé wish to introduce it at the 
universities here. On this all-important 
subject I have. to submit the following 
obsérvations. 

First, Hindu philosophy must not - be’ 
offered in connection with any religious 
sect or cult. -It- must be altogether dis- 
sociated from: religion of every type and 
variety, for the universities are not con+ 
cerned with religion at all. They may 
welcome pure philosophy, but have no-love 
for any Eastern religion. In fact they are 
absolutely neutral in religion. If religion 
atid philosophy are mixed-up, it is philo- 


‘sophy that suffers, not religion, for -religion 
has nothing -to lose, while philosophy losés 


its very life-breath, ‘its rire eties and 
rationality. Howevce valuable religion may 
be from a cértain standpoint it must’ be 
divorced from philosophy. : 

Hence we must take care not to -inter- 
pret Hindu philosophy after the manner 
of Shankara and Ramanuja. We should 
rather take the earlier philosophers like 
Kapila, Buddha and_ Brihaspati(?) for our 
models. Shankara’s great Bhashya jis a. 
theological treatise as well as a philosophi- 
cal dissertation. -Now the West is not 
interested in our old quarrels about 'Sruti 
and Smriti. It does not care whether -cer- 
tain texts of the Vedas and the Upanishads ~ 
can be tortured.to support ‘Advaita, Dvaita 
or Sankhya. It does’ not base philosophy 


‘on ancient dilapidated Sanskrit verses - of 


doubtful authenticity and questionable 
import. It is for this reason that | am always 
afraid of asking any foreigner to read ‘what 


is supposed to'be the maasterpsere of ‘Hindu 
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philosophical literatures Shankas’s Shari-’ 


raka Bhashya.: That famous book is full 
of the highest wisdom and the most dis- 
gusting nonsense. No .European can read 
all the interminable .discussions on the 
texts of the Upanishads without learning 
to despise our philosophy and our philo- 
sophers, And. such important and interest- 
ing inquiries as those relating to the eligi- 
bility of the Devas and the Shudras for the 
rae of Brahma-vidy&a would evoke un- 
qualified derision in any philosophical 
circle. Hence we must not wash all this 
dirty and very old linen in public here. 
We must take the wheat and leave the 
chaff. We should re-edit and re-arrange 
the abundant material that we possess. At 
present it is not ina fit condition to be ex- 
hibited out here. 

Secondly, the distinction between ortho- 
dox and heterodox systems, that was esta- 
‘blished by cunning priests, must not be 
exported beyond the confines of India. The 
West does not ask if the Charvakas or the 
Jainas accept the authority of the Vedas: 
it only wants to know if they could reason. 
Our old formula of the sanctity of Sruti has 
no meaning for the Western world. Hence 
we should study all systems and interpret 
them rationally. The absurd scheme of 
classing six systems as orthodox and the 
three great systems of the Charvakas, 
the Jainas and the Buddhas as_ heretical 


is a remnant of the age of priestly 
fanaticism. It has no place in our time. 
“Even Prof... Max Muller was misled in 


his treatment of our philosophy by this 
ridiculous and artificial enumeration. Dr. 
Stuart, of Stanford University, asked me 
why Max Muller discussed only six sys- 
tems while. | told him that there were nine 
and more. I had to ‘explain that the six 
systems were needlessly kept distinct from 
the others as “orthodox’”—an idea which 
amused him very much. Hence we must 
not bring on the theological rubbish with us 
when we come here. _ 

Thirdly, we must not study Hindu _ philo- 
sophy in the partisan spirit that. prevails 
at Benares and Naddea. The universities 
here do not require Naiyadyikas, Vedantins 
or Yogis. They can appreciate critical and 
well-informed students of philosophy. The 
war-cries of the different schools have no 
interest for them, Of course a. scholar 


 fessing” 
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will--have re seciienes but no one 
should make a kind of sect out of a system 
of philosophy. The Hindu practice of 
attaching oneself to one system and “pro- 
it, 1s altogether alien to Western 
modes of thought. Our earnestness about - 
philosophy has degenerated into fanaticism, 
This spirit must be got rid of before a 
person can expound Hindu. philos sophy. to 
the. West. - 

Fourthly, philosophy must -be separated 
from all mysticism and practical work. 
For instance, the universities do not expect 
or desire a professor of philosophy to help 
the students in realising Brahman all at 
once, or practising pranayama, Asana, dha- 
rana and other yoga-exercises, or preparing 
for a life of renunciation and asceticism, 
We have to present only the intellectual 
aspects of our philosophy, and must not 
introduce breathing-lessons in connection , 
with lectures on P&tanjali. Phi losophy | 
will geta bad name, if it is regarded as 
the hand-made of yoga. I believe that the © 
less we talk of yoga and its funny injunce - 
tion the better it will be for us both in - 
India and elsewhere. | 

Fifthly, some knowledge of Western 
philosophy must also be acquired in order. 
to interpret. our philosophy in terms of 
European thought. Students are easily led 
from the known to the unknown, from that 
which is familiar to that which is remote. 
ttence itis almost impossible to make a 
course of .lectures on Hindu philosophy in- | 
teresting and instructive without efer- 
ring to European philosophers for points 
of contrast and comparison. European 
thinkers appreciate Hindu philosophy more 
keenly when this method is followed in 
exposition. Our terms are so strange to 
them that they are at first puzzled as to 
their meaning. Besides, some of our 
theories, which may at first sight appear 
fantastic, assume quite a respectable appear- 


ance when they can be affiliated to. well- 


known Western doctrines. For example, 
an effort can be made to establish some 
relation between Panini’s Vheory of Words 
and Plato’s Theory of Ideas. I may add 
that the association of Panini’s name with 
the theory of words discussed’ in Shankara- 
bhashya, Sarva darshana-sangraha and 
other treatises is entirely my own device for 
giving a name to this remarkable and 
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profound theory. Now if we can compare 
Plato and Panini, we really provide Panini 
with a good introductory letter for Western 
scholars. Plato is already their teacher, 
and any one who niay be said to have some- 
thing in common with him will be received 
“with delight. In the same way, points ‘of 
contact can ,be discovered between neo- 
platonism and the Sankhya, Fichte and 
Yoga, etc. etc. It is a fascinating and fruit- 
ful line of inquiry. 

I believe that. Western universities will 
soon learn to value Hindu philosophy, if 
this plan is carried out. A good text-book 
is also needed. I hope it will’ be forth- 
coming in the near future. Philosophy is 
our ladder. to social recognition in the 
assembly of nations as members of the 
Aryan family. 

The second string to our bow is Art. All 
cultured people in Europe and America 
love art or have to say that that they love 
it. A taste for art 1s a fashionable accom- 
plishment, like an automobile or a summer 
villa. Ladies -who know nothing of art 
must go into raptures over old pictures 
and ugly busts, for they belong to the cul- 
tured classes and are expected to appreciate 
art. Well, something is better than noth- 
ing. Asthey say, assume a virtue if you 
have it not. Such homage to art will pave 
the way for real worship. But oriental art 
is not known in the West as it ought to be. 
America has taken steps to enrich its 
museums with specimens of Japanese art. 


_ called “the Oriental Louvre.” 
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The Boston Museum possesses such a fin 
collection of Japanese art that it has beer 
Mr. Okakurz 
Kakuzo, the famous author of “Ideals o 
the East,’”’ has been engaged to interpre’ 
Japanese art.and bring further contribution: 
from his country. It would be a grea’ 
advantage for us, if something like thi 
could be done for India. Lecturers or 
Indian Art would. be cordially welcomed ir 
American society... But they must know 
their subject thoroughly. They must no 
be mere dabblers in art.. They must alsc 
be able to treat the question of art-develop. 
ment in India historically. 


Scholars possessing a competent know: 
ledge of the. history of Indian Art can dé 
much good to our country by corning here 
as lecturers and expositors. .They canno 
expect to make money by this work, bu 
lovers of art need not be told that money 
is the last thing in the world worth troubl. 
ing about. 


In conclusion, I would ask young Indie 
to look “outward.” The whole world i: 
open to you. You can make careers fo: 
yourselves everywhere, if you are worthy 
Youth should yearn for experience anc 
adventure. Come out of your Indian holes— 
or homes, See the world and its ways 
Know the great nations and make your- 
selves known to them. Then all our hopes 
will be realised—not before, not before. 

Har Dayal, 
ieee 
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DARJEELING. 


ARJEELING is the summer capital of 

- Bengal. It is also a health resort. 

It is frequented. by pleasure- seekers, 

too. Summer and autumn are the seasons 
when it is full of visitors. 

Until the year 1878, when the Northern 


Bengal State Railway was opened for traffic, | 


the route from Calcutta to Darjeeling, 
available for those who had the time, 
money, and energy necessary to undertake 
so formidable a journey, was by rail from 
Howrah, the terminus of the East Indian 


| days, 


Railway. on the west bank of the Hoogly 
to Sahebgunge, a distance of: 219 miles 
then by steam ferry across the Ganges tc 
Carragola, thence by ‘bullock cart to the 
river opposite Dingra Ghat; after crossing 
which, again by bullock cart or palkee 
gharry to Purneah, Kissengunge, Titalya 
and Silliguri, whence the ascent commenced 
via the Punkabaree Road, which joins the 
present cart road at Kurseong. 

‘The whole journey took from five to six 
and was about as exhausting anc 
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A Tibetan merchant and his wife. 


uncomfortable a journey as can well be 
imagined. Those who can recall what the 
journey was in those days, while doing it 
in comfort now in less than 24 hours, may 
well look back to it as a horrid nightmare. 
The traveller has to cross the Ganges at 
Damookdeah, 116 miles from Calcutta, by 
a large ferry steamer, which proceeds to 


Sara Ghat, on the north bank of the 
Ganges. 
A curious feature connected with the 


cfossing of the Ganges is that, in conse- 
quence of the ever-changing nature of the 
river, cutting away the bank as it does at 
one place and increasing it at another, the 
point of departure on one side and the point 
of arrival on the other has frequently to be 
altered many hundred yards (sometimes 
several miles). The place where at one 
time a station existed and trains were 
running, is at another time a waste of waters. 
So, again, the spot where shortly before the 
picturesque native boats placidly glided, 
may present the bustling scene of a railway 
station. 

These frequent changes of the river 
require careful navigation at night, and 
small boats are moored, with coloured 
lights, to guide the steamer. 

It may be noted that the mileage of the 
railway is marked with red figures, and that 
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A Bhutea woman with a baby. 
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A Bhutea Woman. 


of the cart road in black, on the different 
mile posts. 
It may not be out of place to note, for 
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A Bhutea Coolie. 


the traveller’s comfort, that it is advisable 
before leaving Silliguri to put on extra 
clothing for the upward trip, and to have 
an overcoat or extra wrap handy, so as to 
guard against the comparatively great 
changes of temperature. The traveller will 
also do well to provide himself with a 
water-proof coat in the rainy season, 1.e., 
from June to October. 

The upper, or northern, part of the Terai, 
at the base of the hills, is covered with 
forest and dense jungle, except where 
clearances have been made for tea or other 
cultivation. 

Ascending now to the hill-country, we 
find a tribe called the Lepchas, who are the 
primitive inhabitants of Sikkim, which, of 
course, in its wider application also includes 
British Sikkim or Darjeeling. Their phy- 
siognomy is markedly Tibetan in_ its 
character; their language is radically 
identical with Tibetan, though there are 
important points of difference; they 
wear their hair Tibetan fashion, plaited 
into pig-tails; they have many customs 
in common with the Tibetan race; and 
their religion, such as it is, is a modified 
form of Buddhism, All these facts point 
conclusively to the trans-Himalayan origin 
of Lepchas, though they differ in many 
respects from their Tibetan prototypes. 
Still this race, so long as its historical 
traditions go back—a period of three 
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~ 
hundred years,—has been hemmed into the 
Sikkim tract of mountain country, barely 
sixty miles in breadth. The Lepchas have 
a language of their own with written 
characters. They possess a tradition of the 
Flood, during which a_ couple escaped 
to the top of the Mountain Tendong, near 
Darjeeling. The Lepcha, unlike most 
mountaineers, is timid, peaceful, and no 
brawler, qualities which contrast strongly 
with those possessed by his immediate neigh- 
bours to the east and west, of whom the 
Goorkhas are proverbially brave and war 
like, and the Bhutanese notoriously ont 
and quarrelsome. He is of short stature, 
four feet eight inches to five feet, broad 
across the chest, and with muscular arms, 
but small hands and slender wrists. The 
face is broad, flat, and of eminently Tartar 
character, flat-nosed and oblique-eyed, with 
no beard and little moustache. The 
complexion is sallow, or often a clear olive. 
The hair is plaited, the women wearing two 
long pig-tails and the men only one, this 
being the most readily distinguishable mark 
between the sexes, as the similarity of gar- 
ments and the hairless faces of the men are 
apt to mislead the stranger. The lower 
limbs are powerfully developed, befitting 
genuine mountaineers. The feet, like the 
hands, are small. The Lepcha, though 
very womanish in the cast of his counte- 
nance, has invariably a mild, frank, and even 
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A group of Nepalese. 


aging expression. The young girls are 
icularly pleasant to look upon, not 
» any beauty of features, but from their 
ing faces and evident good nature. 
children also are bright, lively, laugh- 
urchins. ~The old women, however, are 
so pleasing in appearance. The 
chas as a race show a particular aver- 
to cold water, and neither their persons 
their garments can be described as 
n. If they come to a river, however, 
yreadily take the opportunity of bathing, 
1g very expert swimmers. In disposition 
; are amiable and obliging, frank, 
10rous, and polite; in their address free 
unrestrained, and without a trace of 
servility of the Hindus. They may be 
1 scampering about and playing like 
dren, the woman often dealing out 
aendous thumps to the men in a good- 
10ured way. Their worst faults are 
xlence and a penchant for gambling. 
‘'y are honest folk, and receive pay or a 
ient with a brusque bow and thanks, 
without the grumbling look the Bengal 
lie, handsomely remunerated, is accus- 
ied to put on in the hope of extracting 
re money. The Lepchas invariably carry 
ong, heavy, straight knife, called a ban, 
ich serves them equally for plough, 
th-pick, table knife, hatchet, hammer, 
| sword, though to the last use it is never 
»wn to be applied. 
“he Lapchas have a code of morals far 
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A Mongol Lama with rosary and prayer wheel. 


above those possessed by their Tibetan and 
Bhutanese neighbours, polyandry being 
unknown among them, and polygamy rare. 
Considering the rigorous nature of the 
Sikkim climate, their dress 1s very scanty, 
a cotton garment, with red and blue stripes, 
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wound round the body and reaching to the 
knee, with a loose-sleeved woollen upper 
garment in the coldest season of the year, 
being all they wear. The dress of the 
women is very similar to that of the men, a 
small sleeveless woollen cloak being added. 
Both sexes wear ornamental girdles round 
the waist, and their costume altogether is 
quite unique and decidedly picturesque. 
The Lepchas seldom wear hats; when they 
do, they are clumsy affairs made out of 
platted strips of bamboo, extravagantly 
broadbrimmed for rainy weatherand conical 
in shape for the dry season. They also 
construct a curious and ingenious sort of 
umbrella out of a mat of plaited bamboo, 
doubled across and sewn at one corner of 
the fold; into this corner the head is thrust, 
and the body is then admirably protected 
right down to the thighs, while both hands 
are left quite free. The women wear a 
profusion of ornaments, silver hoops in their 
ears, necklaces of cornelian, amber, and 
turquoise brought from Tibet, pearls and 
corals from the south, with curious silver 
and golden charm boxes of amulets attach- 
ed to their necks orarms. These last are 
of Tibetan workmanship, often of great 
beauty and highly ornamented, and of 
considerable intrinsic value; they contain 
little idols, charms of writtén prayers, or 
the bones, hair, or nail pairings of a Lama. 
When a Lepcha woman puts on full dress, 


her upper cloak is of gay pattern, usually © 


' covered with crosses, and fastened in front 
by a girdle of silver chains; her neck is 
loaded with silver chains, amber necklaces, 
&c., and her head adorned with a coronet 
of scarlet cloth, studded with seed-pearls, 
jewels, glass-beads, &c. This costume is 
extremely ornamental and picturesque. 

The Lepchas are gross feeders; they eat 
anything and everything, whatever they 
can find, animal or vegetable, snails, cater- 
pillars, fungi, and leaves being included in 
their dietary. A coarse pink-coloured rice 
grown without irrigation and gelatinous 
when cooked, is their chief sustenance. 
Pork they are inordinately fond of, and 
they do not scorn the carcases of cattle 
which have died of disease. Their cooking 
is coarse and dirty: spices, oils, salt, &c., 
are added as relishes. They drink out of 
little woocen cups, turned from knots of 
maple or other woods; these are curious 
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and very pretty, often polished, and 
mounted with silver. Their intoxicating 
drink is made from partially fermented 
murwah grain. They are very fond of tea, 
and drink it in the English fashion with 
milk and sugar when these commodi- 
ties are procurable. They also use large 
quantities of the brick tea.manufactured in 
China for the Tibet market, this being 
made into a semi-solid liquid with butter, 
soda, and salt added. The only musical 
instrument they. possess is a rude flute made 
of the bamboo, with which, however, 
they play tunes that are by no means 
inharmonious. When travelling, or after 
the fatigues of the day, the Lepcha will sit 
for hours chatting, telling stories, singing 
in a monotonous tone, or making music 
with his flute. Their marriages are 
contracted in childhood, the wife being 
purchased by money or by labour rendered 


to the future father-in-law. The marriage™ 


tie is strictly kept, its violation being 
heavily punished by beating, slavery, &c. 
In cases of intermarriage with foreigners, 
the children belong to the father’s country. 
All the labours of the house, the field, the 
march, devolve on the women and children, 
and the men may frequently be seen rock- 
ing the tiny bamboo cradle, while the 
women are hoeing, digging, delving, 
tending the life-stock, &c. Among these 
people vaccination is eagerly sought after, 
as they have a horror of small-pox, cruelly 
shunning persons who may 
become infected with the disease. Disease 
of any kind, however, is rare among the 
Lepchas, though they are subject to 
rheumatism and to intermittant fevers, with 
ague, caused by sleeping in the hot valleys 
at the beginning and the end of the rains. 
They have a particular dread of death. 
Their dead are burned or buried, sometimes 
both, much depending on custom and _ rank. 
Omens are sought in the entrails of fowls, 
&c. In religion the Lepchas are marvel- 
lously mixed up, and may be described as 
Buddhist-Hindu-Demonolators. Each tribe 
has a priest-doctor, or exorcist, who by 
prayers and invocations 
devils, which are supposed to be the origina- 
tors of all bodily ailments. These priests 
profess mendicancy, and sing, dance, beg, 
bless, curse, and masked and draped like 
harlequins, often play the part of merry 
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Kanchanjangha Peak, 


mountebanks. Those that affect more of 
Lama Buddhist carry the ‘“ Mani,” or 
revolving praying-machine, and wear 


rosaries and amulets; others again are all 
tatters and rags. Good and evil spirits are 
devoutly believed in, and the latter, who 
are supposed to dwell in every mountain, 
rock and grove, are conciliated by prayers. 
Altogether the Lepchas may be summed up 
as a race conspicuous for their honesty, their 

ower as carriers and mountaineers, their 
skill as woodsmen, and their unfailing 
cheerfulness of disposition. Numerically 
weak, it is well that they are not of a 
pugnacious character, otherwise they would 
have been long since exterminated by their 
turbulent neighbours in Nepal and Bhutan. 
The women, it may be added, make excel- 
lent children’s servants, and the men are 
not averse to turn their hands to any indoor 
work. 

Another aboriginal tribe named _ the 
Bhuteas are found in considerable number 
throughout Darjeeling. They are the 
hewers of wood and drawers of water, 
taking service as porters, dandy-bearers, 
&c. It is to be observed that the term 
“ Bhuteas”’ does not mean the natives of 
Bhutan; the latter are called Bhutanese, or 
Dharma people, in allusion to their spiritual 
chief, the Dharma Rajah or sovereign 
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Ferns in the Botanical Gardens—Darjeeling. 


pontiff of Bhutan, and spiritual head of the 
red-capped sect of Lama Buddhist. The 
Bhuteas are of several classes, some coming 
from Tibet and others from Bhutan, a third 
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clan being indigenous to Sikkim (though 
undoubtedly former emigrants from Tibet) ; 
and a fourth being a cross between the 
Tibetan-Bhutea and the Lepcha. The 
Tibetan-Bhutea is the best of the lot, but he 
is turbulent and cruel, and of his morals the 
less said the better. The Bhutan or 
Dharma Bhuteas are most commonly seen 
at Darjeeling. They are the coolies and 
drudges, doing most of the real hard work 
of the place. The Sikkim Bhuteas, also 
called Arrats, are a turbulent and drunken 
lot, a remark which also applies to the 
mongrel class, wha are known as Sharpa 
Bhuteas. To take all the varieties together, 
it may be said generally that the Bhuteas 
are a most filthy race. Their sole attire is 
a long loose woollen robe, confined at the 
waist by a belt ora rag of unknown hue. 
The upper part of this garment forms a 
receptacle, into which they *é#am all sorts 
of incongruous articles, including often 
putrid fish or meat, which they use asa 
relish with their food. They carry iong 
knives in their belts. Both men and 
women wear silver rings set with turquoises 
and square amulets of gold and silver upon 
their necks, and on their arms above the 
elbow; in their ears large round ear-rings, 
often of solid gold, and so heavy that they 
drag down the lobe of the ear in a very 
ugly manner. The women also load their 
necks with strings of coral and glassbeads, 
‘also pieces of amber, glass, and agate. 
These ornaments simply represent the 
savings and wordly wealth of the indi- 
viduals who wear them. The Bhuteas of 
both sexes are tall and of large frame, and 
their capacity for carrying heavy loads is 
mervellous. They usually carry their bur- 
dens by means of a strap fastened across the 
forehead, a practice which is said to 
conduce to the prevalence of goitre among 
‘them. They are a most industrious race. 
The women spend most of their time, when 
not carrying loads, in spinning wool; from 
this they weave a particularly thick woollen 
cloth, of which they manufacture their own 
garments. The Bhuteas keep large herds 
of cattle in the Forest Reserves, and they 
bring into Darjeeling supplies of milk and 
butter. Polyandry is a recognized institu- 
tion among them. As a race they are 
devoid of delicacy and modesty, and the 
marriage tie, where it exists at all, has but 
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scanty respect paid to it. They are greatly 
given to drunkenness, and distil all manner 
of alcoholic poisons from rice, wheat, and 
millet. Their religion isasort of depraved 
Buddhism ; they are followers of the red- 
capped sect of Lamas, and believe in the 
efficacy of the praying machine; but they 
offer all sorts of propitiatory gifts to evil 
spirits, and surround their houses with tall 
bamboo flag-staffs, from which they fly 
cotten streamers covered over with block- 
type prayers for the wind to carry up to 
heaven, and for preservation against the 
“evil one.” Some of the Bhuteas are 
nomadic in their habits, migrating with the 
season with their herds of cattle. 
the medium of a large portion of the trade 
in salt} .wood, musk, cattle, &c., with the 
Tibetans. ‘They bury their dead on the 
mountains} raising cairns over them. 
Their language is a dialect of the Tibetan 
and has no written characters. There are 
several Bhutea villages within a radius of 
six or seven miles from Darjeeling station, 
where the race may be seen amidst their 
evidently congenial surroundings of mud 
and filth. 

They are of a_ particularly humorous 
disposition and are always to be seen 
laughing and joking with each other. 

Within recent years Nepalese have come 
into Darjeeling in great numbers, their 
services being eagerly sought for on the tea 
plantations, and they now form nearly 7o 


per cent. of the total population. They 4 
are a pushing thriving race, very prolific, » 


and great colonizers. The Nepalese are 
excellent agriculturists, as well as carpent- 
ers, blacksmiths, tailors, &c.; they accord- 
ingly find ready and well-paid employment, 
being also engaged as domestic servants, 
syces, leaf-cutters, &c. Those who enter 
Darjeeling usually settle down in the 
district, some of them being fugitives from 
Nepal on account of minor crimes, for 
which no extradition treaty exists, or 
because of their having been head-over-ears 
in debt. Moreover, on returning to their 
country they are mulcted in considerable 
sums, a payment which they are naturally 
reluctant to incur. The Nepalese will live 
in the same village with the Lepchas, but 
they occupy a separate quirter to them- 
selves. They are divided into almost 
innumerable tribes or clans, erroneously 
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called castes. In physique they are wiry, 
light, and agile, short and slim, wonderfully 
active and hardy, and warlike and brave to 
a degree. The Goorkhas, who form the 
ruling clan, make soldiers second to none 
all the world over, and the British Goorkha 
regiments are one of the great elements of 
strength in our native army. They are, 
however, by no means a quarrelsome race, 
which is well, for every Nepalese carries a 
deadly-looking curved knife, called a kukeri, 
and can use it with great effect when occa- 
sion demands. Their religion is a strange 
mixture of Hinduism, Brahmanism, and 
Buddhism, with traces of Paganism pure and 
simple. 

Further particulars, however, may be 
given in regard to the Tibetans proper, 
who in the cold season come into Darjeeling 
to trade, bringing with them ponies, yaks, 
sheep, goats, rock-salt, musk, and other 
commodities. They take back with them 
tobacco, broadcloth, piece-goods, and 
other articles. When in the district these 
people usually camp out in small light tents 
on the Lebong Spur, 1,000 feet below 
Darjeeling. They are polyandrous, it not 
9eing uncommon to find one woman occu- 
ying a tent with six or seven men. Their 
eatures are truly Mongolian, and the men 
ire an uncouth wild-looking lot, middle- 
ized, squarely built, and evidently strong 
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and hardy. They do not wear beard, whis- 
kers or moustache, removing every hair 
from their faces by means of tweezers. The 
men wear their hair either in pig-tails or 
flowing as fancy dictates. Their dress 
consists of a long thick blanket robe, fas- 
tened round their waists by a leather belt, 
in which they stick their iron or brass pipes, 
and to which they suspend their long knives, 
chop-sticks, tobacco pouch, tweezers, tinder 
box, wooden cup, and a miscell aneous 
assortment of other useful articles: The 
dress of the women is somewhat similar, but 
they wear in addition a short sleeveless coat 
over the long robe, drawn round the waist 
by a girdle of broad brass or silver links. 
Their hair is braided into two tails, and 
they have a peculiar habit, when travelling, 
of smearing their faces with a black sticky 
mess of coal-tar consistency. : 

This pigment of grease is not intended to 
conceal their charms, as some travellers 
have supposed, but to protect the skin 
against the biting mountain winds. Both 
sexes wear silver rings and €ar-rings, set 
with turquoises, and square amulets upon 
their necks and arms, which are boxes of 
gold and silver, containing small idols, or 
the nail-parings, teeth, or other reliques of 
some sainted Lama, accompanied with 
musk, written prayers, and charms. The 
Tibetan method of salute is to loll out the 
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tongue, grin, nod, and scratch the ear}; 
but this procedure entails so much ridicule 
in the low countries that they do not 
practise it to strangers. | 

It will thus be seen that Darjeeling is one 
of the most polyglot places on the face of 
the earth. The vernaculars spoken are 
Lepcha, Bhutea, Nepali, Tibetan, Hindi, 
Bengali, and Hindustani. There is further 
a hill patois called Pahari, written in Hindi 
or Devanagri (“‘ Language of the Gods”), 
and used in all official police reports. 
Sanskrit is also understood and written by 
the Lamas. 

The population of Darjeeling, as we have 
seen, isa conglomerate of many races. It 
follows that the prevailing religions are 
also a good deal mixed. We find Bud- 
dhism mingled with worship of the Hindu 
goddess Kali, and with demonolatry pure 
The Bhuteas, of all the hill- 
tribes, come nearest to being pure Bud- 
dhists. The Nepalese are most closely 
allied to the Hindus of the plains. Still, 
the spirit of Buddhism prevails over the 
whole district, and tinges to greater or less 
degree every creed. Lamas from Tibet, 
moreover, are everywhere present, and we 
have seen that the Lepchas, whose religion, 
such as it is, is mostly demon-worship 
undisguised, have a deep reverence for these 
buddhist priests. Monasteries are scattered 
all over Independent Sikkim, and their 
number in Tibet itself is simply incalcula- 
ble. They are called goompas, and are 
perched on hill-tops, the building being 
usually a wooden barn-like structure erected 
at one end of astone platform. A very fair 
specimen is the temple at the Bhutea bustee 
close to Darjeeling. Many of these monas- 
teries contain manuscripts, Sanskrit, Tibetan, 
and Chinese, of immense value. The sole 
occupation of many Lamas is the printing 
and transcribing of books. Others make the 
flutes, whistles, cups, &c., used in their 
worship. A third class are doctors and 
conjurers, professing to cure disease by 
exorcising evil spirits and to bring on rain 
at seasons of drought by certain mysterious 
rites. Certain Lamas are also taught in the 
monasteries such handicrafts as the manu- 
facture of clothes, boots, hats, &c. Others 
again are skilled in cooking, baking, and 
house-keeping generally. The ragged, 
dirty Lama mendicant is often enough seen 
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in Darjeeling Station. He wears a black 
mask, dances, sings, and perhaps plays on 
some oddly shaped musical instrument, 
while an equally dirty and ragged urchin 
collects the alms that are offered by the 
onlookers. The Lama carries with him 
the inevitable praying-wheel, and as he 
whirls it round he chants out in dreary © 
reiteration the invocation “Om Mani 
Padme Hum” (“Hail to Him of the Lotus 
and Jewel”’). ; 

The temples contain these praying-wheels, 
large and small, some simply twirled in the 
hand, others turned by ropes or straps, and 
a few at places actually rotated by.water- 
power. Within each cylinder are deposited 
written prayers, and the turning of the wheel 
is a quick and ready means of getting 
through with these devotional exercises. 
On the wooden altar which faces the door- 
way, are placed bags of juniper, tufts of 
flowers, peacock’s feathers, clay ornaments’ 
and offerings, brass cups full of water, conch- 
shells carved with the sacred lotus, human 
thigh-bones fashioned into trumpets, human 
skulls fashioned into rattles or drums, tam- 
bourines, bells, and other articles. To the 
right ahd left of the altar are shelves, with 
books and manuscripts, kept carefully 
swathed in cloths. Round the temple are 
numerous poles, with rags on which texts 
are inscribed, fluttering in the breeze. 
Similar poles adorn the villages. The 
custom is, when one of the inhabitants 
dies, if his relations can afford to pay for 
them, to set up two additional poles or 
flags in honour of his memory. It is also 
common to hang votive rags to trees, &c., 
to conciliate evil spirits; a goodly display 
of these is commonly seen on the top of 
Observatory Hill, Darjeeling. 

The matutinal devotions of a Buddhist 
priest have been thus described by Dr. 
Hooker :— 


“We were awakened at daylight by the discordan 
orisons of the Lama ; these commenced by the boys beat 
ingthe great tambourine, then blowing the conch-shells 
and finally the trumpetsand thigh-bones. Shortly after 
wards the Lama entered, clad in scarlet, shorn anc 
barefooted, wearing a small red mitre, a loose gow! 
girt round the middle, and an under-garment © 
questionable colours, possibly once purple. He walke 
along, showly muttering his prayers, to the end of th 
apartment, whence he took a brass bell and dorge, ani 
sitting down cross-legged, commenced matins, countin; 
his beads, ringing the bell, and uttering most dismé 
prayers. After various disposals of the cups, a large 
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bell was violently rung for some minutes, himself 
snapping his fingers and uttering most unearthly 
sounds. Finally incense was brought of charcoal with 
juniper sprigs; it was swung about, and concluded the 
morning service, to our great relief, for the noises 
were quite intolerable.”’ 


It may just be added that the Lamas have 
no prejudices against admitting strangers 
into their places of worship, being rather 
pleased than otherwise to show the sights, 
and quite ready on invitation to say their 
prayers in presence of the visitors, turning 
the praying cylinders—not always with a 
very grave face but often with an amused 
smile and a twinkle of the eye that imply 
acknowledgment of the sham—and indus- 
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triously droning forth 
the never varying in- 
vocation, “Om Moni 
Padme Hum.” 


Sookna Station,which 
is 74 miles distant from 
Siliguri, and 533 feet 
above sea level, is the 
starting point whence 
the trains have to begin 
their actual ascent of 
the mountains. 


The jungle, after pass- 
ing Sookna, grows 
denser and denser and 
the ear-piercing chirrup 
of the cicada is, at 
times, heard on. all 
sides. The Forest De- 
partment Depot is pass- 
ed, and some elephants 
may probably be seen 
standing about after 
their labours in_ the 
forest. 


The thick and magni- 
ficent foliage of the sal, 
toon, and other numer- 
ous timber trees here 
attract notice. The 
graceful creepers and 
orchids pendant from 
the trees, the impene- 
trable jungle grass and 
varied undergrowth, 
produce a_ -splendid 
picture of tropical vege- 
tation, and the gentle 
sweeps of the line give 
the traveller many a pretty glimpse of the 
forest scenery of the “Terai.” . 

In the fastnesses of the “Terai” lurk 
wild elephants,* rhinoceri, tigers, leopards, 
wild buffaloes, wild cattle, and deer, as well 
as hogs, wolves, wild dogs, monkeys, and 
many other small animals. 

Among the smaller varieties of game are 
hares, jungle fowl, peacocks, partridges, 
snipe, woodcock, wild ducks, geese, and 
pigeons of various sorts ; amongst the latter, 


a bronze-winged green pigeon is the most 
beautiful. 


* On one occasion wild elephants compelled the 
driver to take his train back to Sookna Station, 
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‘‘ Slumber of the Clouds’’—the panoramic view of clouds from Phalut, 


Jungle fowl and pheasants are also met 
with in the hills, and bears, leopards, and 
musk and other deer are sometimes found 
on the higher mountains. 

Tigers have been killed at an elevation 
of 7,000 feet near Kurseong, but only in 
rare instances. 

The many “loops” or spirals on the 
Darjeeling-Himalayan line are interesting 
as feats of engineering, and form parts of 
the works undertaken for the purpose of 
easing the gradients and so increasing the 
hauling power of the engines. There are 
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| also the zigzags of re- 

verses, carried out with 
the view of obtaining 
an easier ascent. 

At the 25} mile a 
halt is made at one-of 
the numerous watering 
stations, 


A few yards up the 


road is the largest 
water-course on this 
side of the range, 


known as the “Pagla 
Jhora,” or “Mad _ Tor- 
rent.” It has _ cost 
considerable sums_ to 
control, and has given 
great trouble to the 
road. In July, 18g, 
during “the _ rains,” 
nearly 800 feet of- 
road and line were 
carried away at this 
point and for 500 feet 
on the upper road. 
The rainfall on this 
occasion was over I4 
inches in six hours, 
It is the chief ‘outlet 
of the rainfall due to 
the striking of the 
clouds against the 
Mahaldiram range, and, 
after heavy rain, is a 
roaring torrent in whic 
large boulders are toss- 
ed about. 


The 
jeeling is 


town of Dar- 
some 307 
miles to the _ north- 
ward of Calcutta, is 
situated in 27° 2’ 48” north latitude and 
88° 18’ 36” east longitude, and occupies a 
ridge which varies from 6,500 to 7,500 feet 
above the level of the sea. This ridge 
divides into two spurs, thickly wooded 
except where the demand for timber has 
cleared the hill sides, and the mountains 
descend steeply to the Great Rungeet 
River, which, together with the Rammon 
and Teesta, form part of the northern 
boundary between the district of Darjeeling, 
or British Sikkim, and Independent Sikkim. 


The annual rainfall in Darjeeling 1s, 
“ 
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The Dandywallahs of Darjeeling. 


m an average, about 125 inches. Four- 
ifths of this may be said to fall between 
he middle of June and end of September. 
Juring November, December, and January 
he temperature is as low as 25° at night, 
he weather is superb, and magnificence of 
the uninterrupted view of the snowy range 
ind all surrounding scenery, indescribable. 

The traveller should choose this season to 
see the place, as during the rainy season 
the clouds and mist frequently hide all 
views. 

This advice is meant for European travel- 
ers. As Indians of the plains cannot enjoy 
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the severe cold of the 
winter in Darjeeling they 
must choose some. other 
time. : 

The Mall, the People’s 
Park, the Botanical Gar- 
dens, and the walk round 
the north face of Birch 
Hill are some of the 
places frequented by visi- 
tors. 

The “Bhootea Bustee,” 
or local village of the 
Bhooteas, is situated on 
the east side below the 
Mall; here, at times may 
be seen absurd and grotes- 
que Lama dances, which 
take place at the Bud- 
dhist temple, where there 
is also a large praying 
wheel, &c. 

Three classes of Bhoo- 
teas are to be found in 


the Darjeeling disrtict— 
namely, the  Bhooteas 
proper, belonging to 
Tibet; Bhooteas from 
Bhootan, and Sikkim 
Bhooteas. Also Sharpa 


Bhooteas—a cross between 
the Tibetan Bhootea and 
the Lepcha. 

“Bhot,”’ according to 
Dr. Hooker, is the general 
name for Tibet, not for 
Bhootan. The Bhooteas, 
who are natives of Bhoo- 
tan, or of the Dharma 
country, are called Dhar- 
ma people, in allusion to 
their spiritual chief, the Dharma Rajah. They 
are a darker and more powerful race than 
the Tibetan Bhooteas, rude, turbulent, and 
Tibetan in* language and religion, with 
the worst features of those people exag- 
gerated. 

The Dharma people are numerous in 
Darjeeling; they are often runaways from 
their own country. 

The Lamas, or priests, form a large pro- 
portion of the population of Bhootan, 
Entrance into the priesthood is obtained 
by the permission of the Deb, or Secular 
Rajah, on payment of a fee. In addition 








Mount Everest (Gourisankar) from Darjeeling. 


to their religious duties, the Lamas are 
charged with the medical care of the 
people ; but, as exorcism is the only system 
of treatment attempted, assurance on the 

art of the practitioner, and faith on that 
of the patient, is all that is needed. 

: fhe village Lamas, and the people gene- 
rally, confine their religious exercises to 
telling their beads and rotating their prayer 
wheels, with the constant, dreary repetition 
of the sentence, ‘‘ Om—mani—padme— 
Hum.” ‘Their preparation for a future state 
seems to consist in the personal or vicarious 
performance of this rite; hence the praying 
wheels and machines, by which countless 
repetitions of the sentence are produced. 


ad 
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Prayers are also-pro- 
duced on _ strips ~ of 
cotton or calico, fixed 
vertically to poles; 
these may be noticed 
in many roadside places. 
The Lamas say that 
the soul of religion 1s 
mental abstraction and 
the withdrawal of the 
mind from all mun- 
dane consideration, in 
order that the thoughts 
may be absolutely con- 
centrated on the attri- 
butes of Buddha; but 
the most devout of 
them may . be. seen 
listening to, and smiling 
a: at, the conversation of 
ieee ~~, others, whilst they pass 
"| the beads through their 
| hands and mutter their 
everlasting formula. The 
conversion of Bhooteas 
to Buddhism has not 
altogether eradicated 
their paganism, The 
common people’ believe 
in an innumerable host 
of spirits, and make 





offerings to them = of 
flowers and bits. of 
coloured rag, which may 
be noticed in some 
places. 7y 
The Lebong spur, 
which is below the 


Bhootea Bustee, affords 
a charming ride, and is worth the visitor's 
attention. On this spur, barracks for 
European troops have been built. 

The hotels and boarding houses are often 
visited by traders in curiosities of sorts. 
“Prayer wheels” may be bought, but these 
rarely contain the genuine sacred writings 
of the Buddhists; the makers are satisfied 
with inserting strips of old newspapers. 
Buddhist bells are also brought for sale, 
besides “khukri,’” and “ban” knives, collec- 
tions of butterflies, some of which are 
worthy of attention—-dried ferns, stuffed 
birds, skins of the musk deer, etc. Tails of 
the yak of Thibet, and the skin of the 
gorgeous monal pheasant, can also be 
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A Cane-bridge, Darjeeling. 


btained. Jewellery, turquoise, agate, 
nuff-bottles, may also be included in the 
ist of these traders’ wares. 

Photographs of the scenery around 
Jarjeeling are available at several shops ; 
ome of these are worthy of the best 
ollections. tir 
Darjeeling can also boast of its jackals, 
ind a story is told that they were imported 
ome years ago, together with crows. 
‘ackals are, however, to be found at 
<urseong, and other places on the road, 
ind it seems possible that they have follow- 
.d civilisation up from the plains. : 
“Cat-bears,” peculiar little reddish 
inimals, are common in these mountains, 
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and skins may, at times, 
be purchased. The. most 
handsome skin which can 
be procured. here is that 
of the’ snow leopard, but 
it is rare. Ses 

We ~ now ~ note, inci- 
dentally, that the cinchona 
plantations in- the* Dar- 
jeeling district were com- 
menced by Government 
about 1862, and are now 
giving a good return. The 
chief plantation is at 
Rungbi, in a long, narrow 
valley... -In 1875 ~ there 
were 2,000 acres. of 
Government cinchona 
plantations, in which the 
trees were from 4 to 30 
feet high, according to 
age. The cultivation has 
now extended greatly, and 
cinchona febrifuge is a 
recognised article in the 
market. 

The chief glory of 
Darjeeling is its splendid 
panorama of “snows.” 
The finest view is’to be 
obtained from ‘Tiger 
Hill,” near-Senchal. 


The ride from Darjee- 
ling to Senchal is not a 
great undertaking; and if 
the visitor can only be 
favoured with a clear day, 
and undertake to be at 
“Tiger Hill” (8.514 feet), near the site of 
the old barracks on Senchal, before sunrise, 
he will have before him one of the finest 
sights of the snowy range which the 
Himalayas can afford. We will quote Dr. 
Hooker’s description of the scene :-— 


“Early next morning I caught my first view, and I 
literally held my breath in awe and admiration. Six 
or seven successive ranges of forest-clad mountains, as 
that whereon I stood, intervened between me and 
the dazzling white pile of snow-clad_ mountains, 
among which the giant peak of Kinchinjinga rose 
20,000 feet. above the lofty point on which I stood. 
Owing to the clearness of the atmosphere the snow 
appeared, to my fancy, but a few miles off, and the 
loftiest mountain at only a day’s journey. The heaven- 
ward line was projected against a pale blue sky, while 
little detached patches of mist clung here and there 
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The Milkman of Darjeeling. 


to the highest peaks, and were tinged golden yellow 
or rosy red by the rising sun.”’ 

Mount Everest (29,000 feet) is seen to 
advantage from “liger Hill.” “A jagged 
line of snow” connects the two highest 
mountains—Everest and Kinchinjinga 
(28,000 feet). This line of peaks is not so 
much a chain of mountains as the advanced 
portion of the vast mountain region . of 
Tibet, frowning the immense country to 
the north of India. 

On the way up to Senchal may be noticed 
the water-pipes which convey water to the 
town of Darjeeling. The supplies are taken 
from the water-courses at Senchal, 17 springs 
being tapped. Darjeeling is thus placed 
most favourably as regards water, and it is 

lentiful even in the driest weather. 

Should the visitor not care for the journey 
to “Tiger Hill,” he may, except for seeing 
Mount Everest, get nearly as fine a view of 
the snowy range from “Ubservatory Hill,” 
above The Mall. The elevation here is 
7,168 feet, and more than 24 peaks ranging 
from 10,000 to 28,000 teet high are visible, 
not counting the smaller mountains. 

The visitor to Darjeeling district, if 
unacquainted with the manufacture of tea, 
should, if possible, pay a visit to one of the 
numerous tea gardens and factories; this 
will not be difficult by obtaining an in- 
troduction to one of the planters. 

It remains yet for us to notice a few 
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places where excursions may 
be made from Darjeeling. 


The most ambitious, and 
at the same time enjoy- 
able, trip to be made from 
Darjeeling is out to the line 
of mountains to the west 
of the town, and which form - 
the boundary of Nepal, and 
are known as. the Singalila 
range. The highest moun- 
tains of this range are the 
following:—(1)  Phalalum, 
otherwise called  Phalut, 
height 11,811 feet; (2) Su- 
bargum, height 10,430 feet ; 
(3) Tongloo, height 10,074 
feet. The first of these 
mountains is of a_ conical 
shape, but on the summits 
of two last named some 
extent of undulating land is> 
found. 

The excursionists should make all arrange- 
ments to move “camp fashion”’ as regards 
bedding, cooking utensils, and food, as also 
servants. here are staging bungalows in 
charge of watchmen at various points along 
the route, and these contain some little 
furniture. 


. 


~™ There is another trip which is not difficult 


of accomplishment from Darjeeling, vzz., 
to the junction of the Rungeet*and Teesta 
Rivers, and to the new suspension bridge, 
which was built to supersede the old cane, 
bridge. This latter bridge was made out 
of the large hill canes, similar to those 
which, shod with iron, are in use as “Alpine 
stocks.”’ The cane bridge was so continually 
being swept away by the floods that it was 
found necessary to erect a more permanent 
structure. 

The new suspension bridge was put up 
through the agency of the Public Works 
Department. It has a clear span of 300 feet 
between the abutments, and the roadway 
is 20 feet above the highest floods. It was 
a curious procession when the wire cables 
were taken down from Jor Bungalow to the 
Teesta (via the Rungaroon Road): some 
80 coolies, walking one behind another, 
carried the long snake-like steel wire (465 
feet long) cables down to the site of the 
bridge, and travelled the 18 miles in three 
days. 
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- REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


-The Eden Sanitarium is’ meant for Euro-: 
peans, and the Lowis Jubilee Sanitarium, 
for Indians. Petes | Rave de ss st 

The climate of Darjeeling is so admirably 
-adapted'for children that it is not surprising 
to find a large number of European: board- 
ing-schools located in the station. -But 
Indians have not taken advantage of the. 
climatic excellence of Darjeeling for this 
purpose. The Maharani School for, Girls 1s 
their only enterprise in this direction. - _ . 

-Dr. Hooker: described Darjeeling as a 
paradise for children, and his words hold: 
good to this day. ' eo te 

The benefit to their elders is no_ less 
remarkable, and there are few diseases 
common to Anglo-Indians which will not 
be cured or alleviated by a stay in this 
most delightful of health resorts. .Those in 
a thoroughly debilitated condition must, of 
course, observe discretion ; for after a long 
residence in the plains, the large organs of 
the body are generally debilitated, and in 
the hill climate the heart, the liver, the 
lungs, the stomach, and the kidneys all 
have ‘their work increased,~—the heart by 
the extra exertion of the hills, the lungs by 
the rarefied air making deeper and more 
frequent respirations necessary, the stomach 
by the additional quantity of solids taken, 


-the liver by the change from heat to cold, 


and the kidneys from the action of the skin 
being diminished. In advanced stages of 
cardiac disease, it may be pointed out the 
elevation is probably too great, and the 
Penn is unable to bear the increased’ strain. 
However, no one seriously affected in any 
one of the five vital, organs just: named 
would be so .foolish as to proceed to 
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Sonpur in the Sambalpur Tract: by B. C. Mazumdar, 
B.L., M. R.A. S., Vakil, Sambalpur. 
published by A, €. Sarkar, at the Brahmo Mission 
Press, 211, Covnwallts Street, Calcutta. Pp. 136 
+22. With six illustrations printed.on art paper. 
Cloth. Gilt-lettered. 


Sonpur isa small Native State in the Sambalpur 
District, now forming part of the new province of 
Behar and Orissa. It-may at first sight appear‘ un- 


extremely mild form. 
Darjeeling may be described as excellent in 


Printed and . 
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Darjeeling or‘any other-health, résort’ with- 
out skilled...medical advice. It may: just 
be mentioned that the climate, from. its 
equable character, is simply: invaluable in 
the case° of ‘consumptive persons. A trip 
to the hills 1s,.’of coursé, next to a sea- 
voyage, the great specific for. fevers.- All 
minor maladies, caused by- overwork, 
climatic influences, or indigestion, disappear 
like magic in Darjeeling, the dry. season 
being especially adapted for nervous diseases. 
Asthma,,as a rule, is not -benefitted, the 
extremely “rarefied air being against the 
‘patient who is suffering from this painful 
complaint. The rains are not suitable for 
those subject to bowel-complaints unless 
great. care’ is- exercised, cases of diarrhoea, 
having sometimes to'return to:the plains to 
get relief. Hiull-diarrhoea, a ‘very imper- 
fectly. understood malady,- is sometimes 
prevalent during the wet season, even those 
not specially predisposed being affected. 
But it may be truly said of Darjeeling 
that it suffers less from this cause than any 
hill station in India. Children do‘not seem 
to be prejudicially affected by the rains; 
they are bright, happy, and rosy-cheeked 
all the year round. ‘Epidemics among 
them are extremely rare; measles, whoop- 
ing-cough, and chicken-pox have now and 
again made their appearance, but in an 
The sanitation of 


every respect. 
There is no disguising the fact that the 


‘climate of Darjeeling is a humid one.* 


* Mainly compiledéfrom Thacker’s’ Guide .Book to 
Darjeeling and Jilustrated Guide for Tourists to 
Darjeeling, Darjeeling-Himalayan Railway Company. 
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likely that its history should have interest for the 
student of Indian antiquities or for the general reader. 
But that is not so. As the author rightly says :— 

It is not yet time when a history of India worth | 
the name can be sought to be written. We have 
still to proceed through the tangled wood to find 
out the old and forgotten tracks by which many 
scattered tracts all over the vast continent of a country 
were once connected together. At this stage we have 
only to work with patience to collect materials from 
different sources. 


original research ina popular form. | oe 
The book consists of twelve chapters treating of © 
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‘Let the little .streamlets of provincial historical re- 


. cords flow on for the present, with unabated energy, 
through the unseen and unnoticed hilly regions, to 
- give rise to a mighty river of a full-bodied, history 


in the remote future. ae ae 
He ‘has published in this book some results of. his 


the Geography of the Sambalpur. Tract, the Phvsical 
Aspects of Sonpur, the Aboriginal Tribes of the Sam- 
balpur Tract, Antiquitv of the Sambalpur Tract, the 
Earliest. Hindu Rajas, the Chohan’ Rajas of the Sam- 
balpur Tract, the Early Chohan.Raijas of Sonpur, 
‘Raja Prithvi Sing Deo, Raja Niladhar Sing Dep 
Bahadur, Raja Pratap Rudra Sing. Deo Bahadur, 
Maharaja Sri Bira Mitrodaya Sing Deo, and the 
Status of the Sonpur Chief.” There are besides four 
appendices treating of some copper-plate grants, a. 
gious creed called Alekhism.. Bo tee 

‘Not having any expert knowledge of Indian anti- 
quities, we are unable to pronounce any opinion on 
the author’s theories and conclusions. But we have 
no doubt that they deserve the serious attention of 
workers in the field of Indian history. Even the 
general reader will find many portions of the book 
interesting and- instructive, as for instance the follow- 
ing extract :-— = 

The life of Raja Pratap Rudra Sing Deo Bahadur 
is thost interesting and instructive... He was the eldest 
son of Raja Niladhar-Sing Deo Bahadur by his first 
wife Rani Durgakumari Devi, a daughter of Kumar 
Padmanath Sah Deo of the. Chutia Nagpur Raj 
family. He was born on the full moon day of Asharh. 
of the Saka era 1775. This date corresponds to 2and 
July, 1853. When Rani 


leaving her son, an infant about nine years old, Rani 


‘goddess called Stambhesvari Debi, anda new reli- 


Gundicha Devi, the mother of Raja Niladhar Sing 


Deo Bahadur, took upon herself the guardianship of 
the infant Jubaraj, and employed two éduéated 
Oriya Pandits to. give him lessons in Oriya and 
Sanskrit. 


* 


When quite young, the home life was far from” 


interesting to him, and he devoted most of his. time 
to acquisition of knowledge by living in the’ company 
of his teachers. When a boy of sixteen, the Jubaraj 
was “married to the eldest’ daughter of Maharaja 
Udit Pratap Deo of Kalahandi, According to the 
custom of the Raj families, two or three young maid- 
servants came from Kalahandi in the company of 
his newly married wife,’ and these young maid- 
servants expected it as a matter of right that they 
would be treated as wives by the young Jubaraj. 


But all the members of the Raj family were greatly 


surprised, when the Jubaraj declined to enter’ into 


the apartment of his wife, unless and until the young ~ 


maid-servants would .be altogether removed from 
the house. As the environment was not seemingly 
favourable for the growth of such moral forcé in the’ 


character of a young Prince, a little storm arose ‘in - 
’ the Raj family, when this noble resolution-was firmly 


proclaimed. The old order had to change to give 
place to the new. The novel procedure in the life 


-of the Jubaraj was then widely discussed and criticised. 


It is true that'a wife in a’ Raj family has to sub- 
mit willingly to the situation of being one out of many 
on whom a ‘Raja ora Rajkumar is pleased to confer 
some favour. But, however much the ladies of high 
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Durgakumari ‘Devi died ° 


- who is-now the Maharaja of Sonpur. 
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tank may be used-to such, a life; they’are sure to 
feel elated when. theit: husbands. live a life of purity.. 
So greatly devoted the wife’ of Raja Pratap. Rudra 
Deo was to her husband, that she. simply worshipped 
her loving husband throughout her life.’ _s 
However much conjugal love may prevail in society, 
a wife in an aristocratic family is sure to be supersed- 
ed by another co-wife, if she fails to give. birth to a 


son for a successor; fot the main object for which a 


Hindu: should -marry is’ to get a son., qa faaa 


_ aman is the text in all the works of Smriti. When the: 


first child of the voung Jubaraj proved to be a 
daughter, Raja Niladhar Sing Deo Bahadur arranged 
for a second marriage for his eldest son; but the 
young Jubaraj in his firm determination rejected ‘the 


‘proposal and said that nothing could induce him to 


take a second wife. - How this proposal endeared’ him 
to his wife, we can clearly see. But his father became 
greatly displeased, as in, his idea the’.son’ was not 
obedient to the father. The Raja Bahadur, however, . 
waited for the second chance ; but this. time too the 
mother of our present Maharaja was’ delivered of.a 
female child. There was consternation in the -Raj 
family, and Raja Niladhar Sing Deo became ’ strong- 
ly determined to give another partner of life to the_ 
Jubaraj who might be lucky in the matter of bringing 
forth sons. Pratap Rudra Deo remained firm in 


_his resolution, and solemnly declared that he would 


not, under any circumstances, know any other wo- | 


‘man for-his wife, even though no ‘son. be born to 


him. By this determination he, incurred the dis- 
pleasure of his father, and his father never again be- 
came favourably disposed to him, though he subse- 
quently became the father of five sons. 
‘ When-a cry of despair arose in the Raj-family, 


_the beloved -wife of .Pratap Rudra Deo commenced 


to observe fast on Mondays in the name of Suver- 
nameru Mahadeva with the desire that she might 
be blessed with a son. On the 8th day- of ‘the 
month of. July of the year 1874 Jubaraj Pratap 
Rudra and his wife were actually blessed ‘with the son 
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Anctent India, by S.. Krishnaswami Aivangar, M. Ag” 
with an. Introduction by V. A. Smith. (S. P. ©, 
K. Deposttory, Madras, 1911), XIV+452 and 2. 
maps: Rs. d. | > 
Under the above rather misleading title, the author 

has published a collection of 19 essays, -previously 

printed on various occasions. As Mr. Smith admits, 

“A volume of this kind, which is rather materials for 

history than history itself, necessarily suffers from un- 

avoidable overlapping and repetition, and from a 

lack of unity.’ Only the first and fourth chapters 

deal with Ancient India, and they are well-written 





_ The book is neatly printed and got up. 


. summaries of facts known to scholars. , All the other 
‘chapters concern Southern India, and in- most .of 


them the author writes with an easy mastery of his 
subject. Indeed, as an original contribution _ to 
South Indian History Mr. Krishnaswami's volume is 
of high value, and has’ rightly gained the praise of 


_a competent judge like Mr. V. Smith. We particular- 


ly appreciate the chapters on Mysore history (v.‘vili— 


_ xi), in which the Tamil palace-records have, for ‘the 


first time to our knowledge, been utilised for ‘English 


‘readers, This account of Mysore is ‘as luminous-as 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


- it is original and informing, There is no useless 
piling up of details, no overloading of parts in dis- 
regard of symmetry. But the materials are arranged 
with admirable method and. effect, and the writer 
passes from epoch to epoch with ease and grace, 
leaving distinct impressions of each on the reader’s 
mind. There is nothing perfunctory, and nothing 
heavy in Mr. Krishnaswami’s work. 


Again, the chapters on the literary and religious - 


development of Southern India (vii, x, xii, xiv. and 
xviii) and the account of the Chola administration 
(pp. 158—191) throw a flood of light on our country 
and people in the ages gone by. To most readers 
outside the Madras Presidency the history of Southern 
India is a dry catalogue of names anda haze formed 
bythe clash of evanescent dynasties. Mr, Krishna- 
swami’s book will dispel their ignorance and show 
them how’ interesting, full and instructive South 
Indian history can be made by a master of its original 
materials. This volume must occupy a prominent 
place on the bookshelves of all who wish to complete 
their’ knowledge of India’s past. The printing’ is 
neat and correct, and there are several genealogical 
trees to assist the reader. 

P. 273, why Ginjee? The word is pronounced as 
Finjt. P. 292 and elsewhere, for Ranadhoola Khan 
read Randaulah Khan, P. 294, for Khan Khan 
read Khan-t-Khanan, A long account of these 
Muslim expeditions to Mysore and the Karnatak 
is given in the Persian history of Bijapur entitled 
Basatin-t-salatin. . 

- JADUNATH SARKAR. 


‘Hinpy, 


Ashcharyyajanak ghanti and other stories, by Shree 
Satyadeva. Printed at the Keshava Press,,Benares. 
Price as. 6. Crown 8 vo. Pages r1o. 


This is the second publication-of the Satya-grantha- 
mala series, the first one of which we reviewed some 
time ago. It consists of four very interesting tales the 
first of which is pre-eminently nice. The plot of the 

wfirst Ashcharyyajanak ghanti, is dexterously handled 

and is based on a scientific subject. The second 
“Kirti-kalima” graphically describes the status of 
Indian labourers on the western coasts of the United 
States of America. At the same time, such is its 
charm that one does not feel inclined to stop before 
finishing it. The third is the translation of a storry 
from the pen of a famous French writer. The 
fourth, though short, is instructive. The book is ad- 
mirably suited as a present to all, young and old. 
We sadly lack publications of this type in Hindi. 


Tritiva Vaidyaka Sammilan aur uska Karyyavivarna, 
Edited by Pandit Fagannath Prasad Shukl and 
Printed at the Raghavendra Press, Allahabad. 
Crown 8 vo, pp. 262. Price r2 an. 


\. The Editor-of this book isa well-known Ayurvedic 
practitioner, who is enthusiastic about the spread of 
Ayurveda on scientific lines. His ably-edited month- 
ly ‘Sudhanidhi” is the only noticeable medical journal 
in Hindi. The book contains the proceedings of the 
third Vaidyaka conference held at Allahabad. Its 
chief value consists in the collection of the speeches of 
some of the best known Ayurvedic practitioners in 
India, including that of the President, Kaviraj Gana- 
nath Sen, M.A., L.M.S., Kavibhusan. In-some 
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of the speeches certain novel discoveries of the speak- 
ers are alluded to. The conference itself is a move 
in the right direction. Every one will ardently wel- 
come the regeneration of the ancient Ayurvedic system, 
the only one best suited to the needs of India. The 
book may have been priced less. - 2 


Hinpi-Urpbwu. 


Taskive-Sucharuvanshi by Babu Ramdas Gour, M.A, 
The Hindi part printed in Sudarshan - Press, 
Allahabad, and the Urdu Part in the* Anwar 
Ahmadi Press, Allahabad. To be had of Babu 

- Prabhu Lal Gour, Sabgi Mandi, Ujjain. 


This book consists of six parts, only the last of 
which is written in Hindi. It has considerable’ ethno- 
logical interest and concern itself with the Gaur 
Kayasthas, who claim to be descended from Sucharuji, 
son of Shree Chitraguptaji, The first part gives a 
general account of the subcaste, tracing its social, 
moral and intellectual status from the ancient times 
to the present age. The second part is a directory 
of the places inhabited by the Gaur Kayasthas, while 
the third is a directory of the Gaur Kayasthas them- 
selves. The fifth part consists of certain appendices, 
notable among which is an.extract from an un- 
published history in Persian from the pen of Munshi 
Sadasukh Saheb, who lived in the beginning of the 


nineteenth century, The sixth part gives in a con- 


solidated form the customs and rituals of the Gaur 
Kayasthas and goes so far as to collect. together the 
song sung at the different ceremonies among these. 
The number of this sub-caste of the Kayasthas, 
though spread in many parts of India, is very small ; 
and it is this fact which has enabled a work like the 
one under review to be published. The sub-caste is 
very jealous of its customs and is proud of the purity. 
of its descent, and there is an impress of these facts 
in_ the book. There are materials in the . book 
which if compared and sifted along with similar 
materials regarding other castes and sub-castes may 


throw much light on certain historical facts. Other 


castes may also come forward with authentic ac- 
counts of their own customs and their own ‘histories, 
The predominance of Urdu in the book is indispens- 
able, as otherwise it would be unintelligible to a vast 


‘majority of those for whom the. book is primarily in- 


tended. However, the fact that Hindi has been un- 
able to: establish itself in the good grace of a‘ vast 
number of up-country Kayasthas is not something on 
which they deserve to be congratulated. | 


MARATHI. 


Musalmani Riyasat: by Mr. Govind Sakharam Sar- 
desait, B.A. and published by Messrs, Damodar 
Savalaram and Co., Bombay. Price Rs. 2-8, 


The great commotion which has overtaken the 
Islamic world at present, the Pan-Islamic movement 
which is making frantic-efforts to spread its branches 
all over the world, the recent awakening of Moslems 
in Persia, Turkey and Egypt, the supreme efforts 
put forth by leading men in those countries to assert 
their claim to an independent existence as a nation (in- 
dependent of monarchical as well as of foreign control) 
not to speak of the rather aggressive attitude taken 
up by our Mahomedan brethren in India in advancing 
what they call-their superior right to political concessions 
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based on their actual or supposed superior political 
importance in India, these have forcibly drawn the 
attention of the reading public to the history of the 

rise, growth, decay and fall of the Mahomedan power 
' in India. The Musalmans both in India and outside 
the country have happily a long and brilliant record 
of past achievements preserved in Tawarikhs, letters, 
copper-plate grants, sanads, etc. The Mahomedan epoch 
takes the sixth rank in ancient Indian history,—the first 
being Vedic, second the Brahrnan or Upanishad, third 
the Buddhistic, fourth the Hindu and fifth the dark 
ages. But it ranks first in the history of Modern India, 
being the predecessor of the Mahratta and British 
periods; Though compared with the vastness of 
ages and strange vicissitudes of life through which 
India had to pass before and since the arrival of the 
Musalmans in India, this epoch of Mahomedan rule 
covering over 750 years is nevertheless a sufficiently 
long period for tiny human beings to exhibit their 
physical, mental and moral powers individually or 
communally. It was in this period that Arabic and 
Indian or rather Hindu civilisations first came into 
contact with each.other and were since struggling to 
gain ascendency in India. They were struggling, but 
. were by no means exclusive. They were mutually 
helping by adopting the policy of ‘give and take’ in all 
departments of civilised life such as literature, arts, 
science, and architecture, religion too not excluded. 
The great Mahomedan power which forms the subject 
of {the volume under review has been practically 
extinct in India for the past hundred and fifty years 
and more. Yet even now one can see Islam stamped 
as it were on many of the social customs of the Hindus 
(e.g., the purdah system), Hindu literature (especially 
poetical,, Hindu science (such as of alchemy, medicine, 
&c.)} and architecture (vide works on Indian art by Sir 
James Fergusson, Sir George Birdwood, Havell, 
and other European writers). The materials of the 
history of this period are not wanting. They are ample 
though scattered. European scholars like Alberuni, 
Myer, Curtin, Sir H. Eliot, Malleson, Keen, 
Stanley, Lanepool and others have laboured’ for a 
number of years in the field of historical researches 
and have drawn. out immence materials which otheér- 
wise would have lain buried. Capable Indian writers 


too, fortunately, are trying to walk in their foot-steps. 


and have not unoften shown splendid powers of 
research. The Right Honourable Mr. Justice Amir 
Ali, K.c., whose history of the Sarancens is a monu- 
mental work, has taken the lead and is closely 
followed by our learned friend Babu Jadu Nath 
Sarkar, M.A., With whose painstaking and patient 
researches in Moghul history, especially in the history 


of Aurangzeb’s.time the readers of the Modern Review _ 


are quite familiar. ‘The book under review is unique 
in its importance, considering the paucity of the 
Mahratta scholars devoting themselves to making 
-yesearches in Mahomedan history. The Marathi 
literature, though it stands second among’ Indian 
vernaculars in respect of richness and variety of works 
(the Bengali literature carries off the palm in this 
respéct), hitherto contained no work worth mentioning 
on the history of the Mahomedan rule in India. Mr, 
Sardesai’s book thus must be considered as the 
- pioneer” in ‘the field. The honour is not easily won. 
The book bears evidence on almost every page of the 
yast labour which the compiler had to undergo and 
the busy hours--rather years—-spent over its produc- 


-Jeaves one in a bewildered condition. 
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tion. Mr. Sardesai has left no: source, Mahomedan, 


Hindu, English, untapped, though he has drawn largely — 


on books of European writers and.in some places has 
imbibed their conclusions which are not justifiable. 
The author has left no stone unturned in making his 
book as complete as possible. He had at-his disposal 
the splendid State and Palace libraries of Baroda. 
He personally visited several places of historic import- 
ance, was at great pains to revise and correct his 
information in the light of new researches, and lastly 
he illumined his volume with pictures reproduced from 
original paintings preserved in the Khuda Bukhsh 
Library at Patna. 7 


This much is to the credit of the author and we 
must certainly give Caesar his due. It is a pity at 
the same time that Mr. Sardesai should have shown 
at the end of the book sudden impatience after years 
of patient labour. His volume consisting of. over goo 
pages of the crown 8vo size bristles from cover to 
cover with. stirring events which flow in the quick 
succession of cinematographic pictures and allow one 
little time to adjust one’s vision. It takes one rapidly 
through an epoch rich with dazzling splendour and 
It reads like. a 
novel producing a variety of characters and charming 
the reader with the panorama of events only to dis- 
appoint him at the end. A bulky volume of history 
consisting of over 900 pages giving everything likely to 
interest its reader but without a chapter at the end 
giving a brief review of events recorded or containing” 
a summary of conclusions drawn would in English 
literature be looked upon as a grave absurdity. But 
Mr. Sardesai has actually produced such a work—a 
work on the Mogul! Empire—without a line of explana- 


ae 


tion of the causes that led to its rise, growth, decline. 


and fall. This omission is almost unpardonable in 
an ambitious author like Mr. Sardesai. Another 
drawback which is noticeable in this book, and which 
unfortunately is characteristic of every oriental book, 
however bulky and magnificent, is the absence of an 
index. Mr. Sardesai gives in an appendix a list of 


‘historical and geographical names alluded to tn the 
and excuse himself for the omission of the 


book 
index by pointing at the ‘full contents’ which cover 
only 5 pages, thus evincing an absolute disregard’ for 
the convenience of the reading public. 


. The general get up and illustrations too, I am sorry 
to note, leave much to be desired. , ; | 
) Vv. G, APTE. 


GUJARATI. 


Raj Rajendra ne, (To the Emperor) a poem, by — 


Nanalal Dalpatram Kavi, M.A., printed at the 
Lakshmi Art Printing Works. Byculla, Bombay. 
pp. 32. (1911). he vg 


This little oblong book, is printed on fine. art paper — 
As its name. 


and garnished with artistic pictures. 
implies the poem is one.of welcome ‘to their Iniperial 
Majesties on their Royal visit to India. The illustra- 
tions and the ideas dre both in keeping, in a word 
they are both fine. -This dainty: little’ work is fit in 
every. way ‘to be laid at the feet of their Majesties. 
To be appreciated, it has to be seen and read, and we 


think, every library, private and public, would be the. 


richer by 
rhapsody. . 


possessing a copy ot this illustrated 
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Translation of Tod’s Rajasthan, Vels. I, Il, by 
Bhagubhat Fatehchad Kashbari, Editor of the 
Faina, sold by N.M. Tripathi, & Co., Bombay. 
Printed at the Surat Faina Printing Press, Surat. 
Pp. 676 and 321. Strong cloth bound. (7911). 
Price Rs. 10 for both Vols. 


These two substantial volumes represent the labours 
of Mr. Bhagubhai extending over several years, and 
the result is reproduction in Gujarati of one of the 
most valued works on Rajputana by one who loved the 
romance and the chivalry of the province as well as he 
loved his own country. There is another translation 
of the same work, also placed on the market. We 
have our own doubts as to there being want for two 
such translations. The language of this translation 
is simple, and in many places has preserved the 
inimitable spirit of the original. 


Vikramorvashiya Natak or Parakvam ni Prasadi, 
translated by Keshavlal H. Dhruva, B.A., Head 
Master, High School, Ahmedabad, Printed at the 
Satya Narayan Printing Press, Ahmedabad. Cloth 
bound. Pp. 148 and 56. Price 8 annas. (1912). 


This is another work from the scholarly pen of Mr. 
Keshavlal Dhruva, whose previous works, we had 
the pleasure of reviewing before. Its original in 
Sanskrit’ is well known, and an edition of the text 
with the various readings inseparable from such an 
old book with commentaries in English is promised by 
him in the near future. It will be a treat. This 
translation is intended for the higher standards of the 
Sayajirav High School at Baroda, and the restraint 
that Mr. Keshavlal has exercised over himself in the 
use of pure Sanskrit words in the reproduction is 
admirable, We stumble over many words with 
Persian origin and many pure vernacular phrases. 
This is a great advantage to the boys and the voca- 
bulary at the end makes their task still easier. But for 
it, they would have failed to understand some of the 
verbs which he has had to coin directly from Sanskrit, 
under stress of reproducing the verses in the same 
meter as the original. We have found the translation 
on the whole very readable, and such as gives a very 
good idea of what the original is like, 
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1. Navsanhita of Babu Keshav Chandra Sen, 
translated by Ganpat Rao Gopal Rao Barve, with a 
portrait of Keshav Chandra Sen. Pp. 179. Cloth 
bound. Price from o-5-0 to 0-15-0 according to 
quality of Cover. (1912). 


2. Kashmir no Pravas and Kalapi no Vanbado edited 
by Bhikshu Akhandanand. Cloth bound with a 
photograph of Thakur Sursinhjt. Pp. 214. Price 
as above, (1912) ; 


(3) Two copies of Bhagvadgita priced respectively 
0-1-6 and 0-4-0 according to cover. All published 
by the Soctety for the Spread of Cheap Literature, 
having offices at Ahmedabad and Bombay. 


We had already had occasion to speak about the 
praiseworthy efforts of this society. It is advancing 
steadily, and books (1) and (2) are very creditable 
productions indeed. The first is a translation of — 
Keshab Chandra Sen’s famous book called Nabo 
Sanhita prefaced with a life sketch of the Bengali 
sage. Mr. Barve has done his work very well. Lhe 
second isa work from the pen of the late Thakore 
Saheb Sursingji of Lathe in Kathiawad. He was an — 
educated prince who died in the prime of his youth, — 
He wrote under the nom de plume of Kalapi, and his 
poems especially have taken rank amongst the first 
class poets of Gujarat. The prose works of this prince 
poet which comprise a description of travels in Kash- 
mir and reviews of Swedenborg’s books are here pub- 
lished in book form, and they furnish very good and 
instructive reading. Kalapi’s poems with annotations 
are promised by this Society also. And if they bring 
them out in this cheap form they will surely do a 
great service to our vernacular literature. 


Medical opinions in favor of vegitarianism and 
against flesh-eating, published by the Fiva Daya 
Funan Prasarak Fund, 309, Shroff Bazar, Bombay. 


These opinions are collected and translated into 
Gujarati by Chhaganlal P. Nanavati. They deserve 
perusal, 


K. M. J. 


ers 


CONTEMPORARY CARTOONS 





Russia and England—‘‘Keep on your own side 
of the line !’’—U/& (Berlin), 


Germany gets a bone; the rest get the soup. 
—Amsterdammer, 


= 
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The Pioneers of civilisation in 1912. 
—Wahre Facob, (Stuttgart). 


Wuy GERMANY CAN’T HELP TURKEY. 
‘‘T should love to help you, my dear, but John Bull 
and Marianne have just left me up a tree.”’ 
—Kztkerikt (Vienna). 





THe New ReEpusiic (oF CHINA) 
JoINS THE CHORUS. 
Cuina—‘'Down, down, with the Manchu crown, up 
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with the silky tile, away, away, with the: King of ENGLAND AND GERMANY. 
Cathay, Here’s the Republican style !’’ Peace Angel—‘‘I’m doing my best to make them kiss 


A.t—Hooray, Hooray, here’s to Cathayj under the and be friends, but they just won’t !’’ genase 


BRITISH Lion (to Russian Bear): “I join you, though 


under protest. After all, we undertook to act 
together,"’ 


PERSIAN Cat (diminuendo): “If | may quote from 
the Anglo-Russian Agreement of 1907, this under- 
standing ‘can only serve to further and promote 
Persian interests, for henceforth Persia, aided and 
assisted by these two powerful neighbouring States, 
can employ all her strength in internal reforms.”’ 


| Prepares to expire. 
From ‘Punch.’’ 





AS BETWEEN FRIENDS. 


RITISH L1IoNn (to Russian Bear)—‘‘If we hadn't such 
s | ‘ 


a tharauah mundarctnandAin~ Bae Solis => a SS 








SPIRE OF THE PgEacr PALACck. 
What could be more symbolical of the results of the 
Hague Peace Conference ?—Berlin Kladderadatsch. 





LIMITATION oF A RMAMENTS., 


Joun Butt—“‘I have a fine plan for sharing this fruit, 
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NOTES 


The First Hindu to teach Political 
Philosophy in an American 
University. 


For the first time in the history of Ameri- 
can Universities, a Hindu, Mr. Sudhindra 
Bose, has been called to fill a chair in the 
Department of Political Science. The 
recent catalog of the State University of 
Iowa makes the following announcement : 

“Oriental Politics and Civilization—A comprehen- 
sive survey of oriental civilization with special reference 
to the social and political factors in the later evolution 
of the peoples of India, China. and Japan, including a 
consideration of the political relations between China, 
Japan, and the United States—Sudhindra Bose.”’ 

Mr. Bose, who has been so honored, is a 
former student of the Calcutta University. 
He comes from Dacca, Bengal. One of his 
brothers, Mr. S. N. Bose, is the Principal of 
the Comilla Victoria College. Mr. Sudhindra 
Bose has received his Bachelor’s and 
Master’s degrees from the State University 
of Illinois. There his intellectual qualities 
and efficient work attracted attention, and 
he was elected to a scholarship in the 
University of Chicago, where he did notable 
work in the departments of Social Science 
and English. 

His studies, however, were not confined 
to books alone. He travelled the length and 
breadth of this country as a_ lecturer, 
addressing scores of American audiences on 
India. In these addresses he not only 
aroused deep interest in Indian affairs, but 
corrected many erroneous impressions 
regarding the life, religion, and customs of 
his people. Some of his experiences as a 
traveller have appeared in the pages of this 
magazine. 

In rto1tr, Mr. Bose came to the State 
University of lowa, and entered upon re- 
search work in the Department of Political 
Science. This year he was elected to a 
fellowship. Asa fellow of the University, 
he has given a number of lectures on Hindu 
Jurisprudence. These lectures have left 
with the audience a very favourable impres- 


sion as to the personality, ability, and in- 
tellectual attainments of the Hindu scholar. 

So marked is his administrative ability, 
that when the Cosmopolitan Club, one of 
the largest and flourishing organizations of 
the University, was balloting for its presi- 
dent at its last election, Mr. Bose was elect- 
ed to the office. He is also one of the 





Mr. Supuinpra Buse, M.A. 


national Vice-Presidents of the American 
Association of Cosmopolitan Clubs. Of 
the two thousand members of this Associa- 
tion, many are eminent instructors and 
scholars. 

In all American Universities there are 
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‘certatn exclusive societies known as Greek 
letter fraternities, The Deltz Sigma Chi, a 
journalistic fraternity, has recently elected 
Mr. Bose to its membership, recognizing 
his ability and experience in the world of 
journalism. It is doubtless the first time 
that such an honor has been accorded to an 
Indian. 

This does not come as a surprise to his 
friends who have for years known of his 
journalistic work. Although Mr. Bose’s 
experiences have been so broad and so vari- 
ed that an American finds some difficulty in 
gathering them together in a connected 
form, yet they are all focussed around one 
object, and in some manner linked together. 
The large range of his training and ex pe- 
rience will tend to make him most useful in 
serving his mother country; this is the 
great purpose of his life, his whole work is 
directed with this in view. 

Mr. Bose has a wide circle of American 
friends who admire his ability, splendid 
ideals, and feel the force of his indomitable 
will. They recognize in him a man who 
has a mission in view, with a sufficient 
courage and determination to accomplish 
his purpose. Those who know Mr. Bose 
are confident that he will more than meet 
their expectation as he enters upon the 
duties of his position in one of our great 
American Universities. 

BratricE MEKOoTA. 


| Public Life and Public Work in India. 


yThere are two seasons in India when 
Patriotic men and women cannot help 
‘thinking how public life may grow in the 
country and be fruitful, and public work 
may be done with greater devotion, know- 
ledge and steady persistency from year’s 
end to year’send. During Christmas week, 
sO Many engagements are crowded into 
every hour of every day that it becomes 
impossible for anybody to keep himself in 
touch with them all. For this reason we 
find that even the daily papers are unable 
to report in full the proceedings of all the 
meetings of the various political, religious, 
social, industrial, communal and caste con- 
gresses, conferences, and leagues that take 
place during this week. When even re- 
porting becomes impracticable, editorial 
comment on all the topics discussed, reso- 
lutions passed and speeches made is out of 
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look, and however robust his constitution, 
to attend all these meetings. It is no less 
impracticable for anybody to read all the 
reports of these meetings in these papers. 

It is undoubtedly the object of these 
meetings that the public should take in- 
terest in all the matters discussed therein 
and press home on the attention of the 
Government whatever is capable of being 
remedied by the powers that be. But 
under the circumstances described above, 
this object cannot be gained. 

Owing to almost the same men having 
to devote attention to a good many topics 
within a brief space of time, no subject is 
properly discussed, the speeches being for 
the most part got up ina hurry. This is 
particularly the case with the proceedings 
of the Social and Industrial Conferences, 
though many of the papers prepared for 
the latter are undoubtedly masterpieces of 
their kind. 

What is the remedy ? One remedy is that 
more men, particularly men outside the 
professions, men who can attend to public 
work even on days other than Government 
holidays, should devote themselves to 
public work and becom- public men. This 
would make feasible the application of the 
other remedy, namely, that the different 
congresses and conferences should meet in 
different parts of the year. 

If the topics to be discussed could be 
settled and speakers chosen two months 
ahead, the discussions and speeches would 
certainly become more thorough, better- 
informed and businesslike. Of course, in 
cases of emergency, urgent topics, not in 
the list settled beforehand, could be taken 
up for discussion. 

The other season when events are crowd- 
ed within a few days in bewildering and 
distracting abundance, may be called the 
Budget season. In that season the Imperial 
and Provincial Budgets are discussed, many 
bills are presented and passed, many resolu- 
tions are moved and many questions are 
asked and answered, in the Imperial Legis- 
lative Council and the Provincial Councils. 
Consequently even the most omnivorous 
newspaper-readers find it difficult to follow 


all that passes in the more than half-a-dozen. 


the question, It is absolutely impossible | 
for any man, however great, and wide and 
many-sided his patriotism and mental out-. 
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‘year. 


leading men become public men in 
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councils in the land. To complicate matters 
some University Convocations also take 
place at this time. The course of other 
events also does not remain at a standstill. 
So that in this season, too, many questions 
of the greatest importance receive the 
scantiest attention from the public. Even 
the members of the Councils find it beyond 
their powers to devote any serious attention 
to more than one or two questions. 

What then is the remedy? we again ask. 
Of course we cannot ask that the Budgets 
of the Imperial and Provincial Governments 
should be taken up for discussion at different 
periods. That is clearly impossible. They 
must come up for discussion before the 
commencement of the financial year. What 
we propose that at this season only the 
Budgets and matters arising out of the 
Budgets should be attended to, bills and 
resolutions being left for other meetings of 
the Councils. Of course, interpellations 
must bé allowed at every meeting. Now 
the remedy that we suggest would require 


longer and more frequent sessions of the 


Councils. This would necessitate the resi- 
dence of the rulers and their secretaries in 
the plains during the greater part of the 
They would be loth to give up the 
luxury of the yearly exodus to the hills and 
stay there for the greater part of the year. 
But unless they gave up this luxury, the 
government of the country cannot improve. 
On the non-official side, too, the remedy 
we have suggested would make a far heavier 


demand on the time and energy of the non- 
official 


members. They would have to 
sacrifice almost all their professional income. 
Just asin England successful lawyers and 
other professional men on entering Parlia- 
ment have to make heavy sacrifices, so must 
our “honorables” on entering the Councils. 


_ We shall be told that members of Parlia- 
-ment have the substance of political power 


whereas our ‘thonorables” have only the 
shadow and it is hard on them to sacrifice 
so much for a shadow. True, but if the 
shadow is ever to become a reality, it must 
be through such sacrifice. 

Moreover, unless a larger number of our 
the 
G. K. Gokhale is a 
their 


sense in which Mr. 
public man, making public work 


chief business in life, politics and other 


public affairs would never receive that 
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serious attention which they deserve. Ama- 
teurish speeches, full of platitudes and 
declamation will not do. The “honorables” 
must be masters of principles and facts and 
figures as, for example, Mr. Gokhale is, and 
be able to handle them with the ease which 
characterises his utterances. 


Srimati Satyabala Debi. 


It issaid that the musical accomplish- 
ments of an Indian lady named Srimati 
Satyabal4 Debi have aroused interest in 
some places in the United States of America. 
The Indian Musical Journal of Mysore has 
published some details of her life. She is 
the grand-daughter of a Zamindar named 
Babu Kamakhydanath Chattopadhyay and 
was born at Belur in 1892. Without any 
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SRIMATI SATYABALA DEBI. 


4 
male children, her father Babu Sarat Chandra 
Chattopadhyay gave her a good education. 
When she was eight, she visited all Hindu 
places of pilgrimage in the company of her 
father. She was educated in Bethune School 
till the 14th year of her life. She has received 
a good education in music and theology. 
She studied the Sanskrit musical treatises 
“Sangita- ratndkara” and “Sangita-pari- 
jata’” under some ShAastris of Maharastra, 
and studied and learned to chant the Sama 
Veda correctly as the pupil of Pandit Durga 
Shankar Shastri of Benares. She is an_ 
expert playeron the Vind, an instrument 
which i is said ordinarily to require twelve 
years’ practice to master. She is said to be 
acquainted with Sanskrit, Bengali, Gujarati, 
Marathi, Punjabi, Hindi, Persian, Tamil 
and English. She is the wife of a medical 
man of the name of Dr. Desai. 


bd 


Pr 


er Lesdesship. : 


This ‘leads - us to thé consideration of the 


question of leadership.-, It -is a truism that 
leadership should go to the men who are 


the ablest, the best-informed and the most: 


able to devote time to public affairs. :But 
in India, in the absence of other qualified 
men; it goes very often to wealthy and 
.successful lawyers. Now, against them 
personally we have nothing to urge in this 
connection. Our complaint is that owing 
‘to scanty leisure they do not and cannot 
study public questions in all their bearings, 
and, therefore, sometimes make pronounce- 
ments in public‘and private which greatly 
compromise the cause.of the country. 

' Circumstanced as India is, it would also 
be a blessing if we had 


as little “stake” in the country as possible. 


This. may seem. to many a very curious _ 


‘demand on- our’ part. But. our reason is 


that.we want that ouf leaders should speak 


and write and conduct. themselves without 
‘being even unconsciously influenced by any 
thought of their personal interests ‘in any 
direction: being - affected favorably - or un- 
favorably. by- any public mieasures:-or by 
the pleasure or: Cepia ‘of the powers 
that be. . 


The Awakening of the Mongolian. | 


Tn the history of thé. world, manya time 
and. oft it is the unexpected that has 
noppence. From the writings and utterances 
f some of the early: English statesmen it 
shiver that they thought that the British 
connection with India would lead to the 
establishment Here of a representative form 
of Government and even to her eventual 
independence: Some .of our own earlier 


leaders, too, seem to have had such antici-: 


pations. That without any subjection and 
tutelage to any Western power any other 
Asiatic people would have a democratic 
Government. long before India could dream 
_ of having it, did not seem. to. have crossed 
_ the horizon of their minds. ‘But that is 
“what has happened. Japan has long had 
a ‘settled popular Government. China. is 
on the way to'get it. -The-case of Persia 
is different. Her people want to. have a 
Constitutional Govérnment, but for causes 


which we will-not discuss here, their’ hopes . 
seer destined, ‘for the aon at any tate): 


tO remain unfulfilled, - a 
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"Republic .of China 


leaders with . 


‘market.’ 
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- So” ‘that. in all Asia it | is two . “Mongolian 


pores te who have got national - and demo-: 


cratic . governments first. The future of 
Asia must, therefére, be influenced’a great. 
deal by the. Mongolian races. It is-clear_ 


that''Asia is awake, though the awakening © 


may not have its full fruition everywhere. 
What are to be India’s place and func- 
tion in this, general awakening of Asia? - 
Waves of the Musalman revival from: Tur-. 
key, Persia and evén Afghanistan | -beat 
upon her, particularly upon her Musalman 
population, from ‘the West. Waves of 
the Yellow  renascence - beat. upon” her - 
from the North and the East.” -The 
touches India“ on 
several points. Tibet borders.on India and. 
China claim’suzerainty over Tibet. Nepal 
is the northernmost part of physical (though 


‘not of- political) India, and China claims 
‘some sort of sovereignty over Nepal. | It 


has-hitherto been nominal.: Let us‘ see 
what change the Chinese Revolutionié. brings 
about in the mutual relations of China and 
Nepal. Chinese territories border on, the 
north-eastern frontier of India and on the 
Burmese frontier. 

‘At none of the. points referred to above 
is there easy access to. China. So there is 
not going to be’ much direct land inter ~ 
course with China... But maritime inter- 
course may come sooner than land inter- 


course, : 


‘We do not think the Ciiaies ‘would soori 
think of obtaining political ascendancy in- 
India. But we think the econdmic ‘con- 
quest of India by. the Chinese is. more 
probable. Already the Japanese are ‘accupy-, 
ing a progressively wider field in the Indian 
_As soon as’ things settle down 
in China: her vast vegetable and mineral 
resources and her myriads-of’sober, indus- 


trious and skilful inhabitants. would - enable © 


her to invade the Indian market. “What | 
preparations are the British people making 
to stem the yellow tide? What prepara- 
tions are we making?’ The problem has _ 
not escaped the. notice of* all Englishmen. 
In.the course of a long interview with Mr. 
H..M. Hyndman, the famous socialist, 
published’ | in the- “Pall” Mall Gazette,” 


occurs the following passage i— 

“The next most remarkable thing, he considers, is 
that thirty-three years ago he succeeded in persuading 
the’ Tory Party, as Hansard shows, to adopt a policy 
of reconstruction if: India, which, Ne said, eo this 
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time would have made India a great native Empire. 


under English leadership. That this policy, once 
* begun, should have been abandoned was to me, of 
course, avery great blow, as I believe to this day it 
would have entirely transformed the problem of Asia.’ 
His idea, he continued, was this: ‘I saw, perhaps, 
vas’ clearly as any man ‘cotild, that the Mongolian is 
the coming power in Asia, and probably in the world, 
and 1 hoped to see a great and prosperous Aryan 
- India as a sort of breakwater against this tremendous 
flood. Unfortunately, as I think, our policy has 
tended to throw the faders over into the Mongolian 
camp.’ 


Indians do not wish to be subjugated 
_by China. Conquest by foreign nations 
one after another is nota variety enter- 
“tainment calculated to afford us amusement. 
Indians cannot be thrown over into the 
Mongolian camp inthatsense. But certatn- 
ly we shall learn lessons from all peoples 
on the surface of the globe, including 
our yellow brethren, and adapt them to 
our own circumstances. By conquest, 
commercial intercourse and religious pro- 
paganda many races and sects have consci- 
ously and unconsciously taught India much. 
The Mongolian races will also teach us 
much, but not, we think, by wresting India 


from ihe hande of the Batik: But whatever _ 


the means and character of the contact, 
there is sure to be mental contact. between 
the. Indian and Mongolian races. There 
was such contact in anctent ‘times, when 
China and Japan sat at the feet of India. 
Now, perhaps, the time has come for India 
to become the pupil. 

But we have still to answer the question, 
what are to be the place and function of 
India in awakened Asia? In his Remarks 
on Settlement in India by Europeans, Raja 
Rammohun Roy hoped that sooner or later 
India might succeed in enlightening the 
surrounding. nations of Asia. How vain 
that hope now appears! Our students go to 
Japan; Japanese students do not come to 
India. In the course of a decade our 
’ students may go to China, too; but it is 
not likely that Chinese students would come 
to India as learners. ‘Yet after all the 
Raja’s anticipation may prove correct. 
India was the philosopher, the thinker of 
Asia, in times gone by. - That may be her 
role again. Wedo not mean to say that 
there..has . not been’ any. philosophy or 
thought i in China or Japan. The genius .of 
China has been more ethical and practical 
-than- metaphysical and _ contemplative. 
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Japan has been artistic, practical and mili- 

tary. But the attempt to compress the 
characteristics of nations within the 
compass of a single sentence would be vain 
and misleading. _ 

Whatever India’s political and economic 
destiny may be, she is to be for all Asia, 
perhaps for the whole world, the philoso- 
pher, the generaliser, the thinker, the seeker 
and finder of the one in many, the unifier 
and reconciler of faiths, cults, cultures and 
races. Should this be her destiny, her age- 
long tribulations would -not be in vain. 

. The Deaf Hear. - 

We are glad to acknowledge the receip! 
of Rs. r1-4 for the relief of thé famine. 
stricken in Gujarat, which has been collect- 
ed by Mr. Maulibhusan Mukherji from the 
pupils and teachers of the Calcutta Dea 
and Dumb School. The amount-has beer 
‘sent to Mr. G: K. Devadhar of the Servant 
of India Society. 

The deaf have heard the wail -of the 
sufferers in distant Gujarat and responded: 
will not those who are blessed with the 
sense of hearing, hear and respond ? 


‘The Sister Nivedita Memorial Meeting 


The Sister Nivedita Memorial meeting 
held in the Calcutta Town Hall on the 
23rd March last was a great success. Le: 
us hope that the memorial itself willbe < 
fitting and adequate one. The committer 
should at once go about collecting ~subs 
criptions. The president Dr. Rash Behars 
Ghosh observed in the course of an enthusi 
astic yet discriminating speech :— ,.+ 


“If the dry bones are beginning to stir it is “becaus 
Sister Nivedita breathed the breath of life into them 
If our young men are now inspired with a burnin; 
passion for a new, a higher, a truer and a nobler-lif 
the credit is in no small measure due to the lady-wh 
has been so prematurely. called away from us. Aj 
India united in civic purposes, proud of its pas 
achievements, proud of its contribution to the civilisa. 
tion of. mankind, and destined to render still highe 
service to humanity was the ideal for which she worked 
And who can say she worked in vain ? Who can sa: 
she has not madg the steps easier for those who wil 

follow her ?” 

“On one thing I can speak with confidence ard tha 
is.this. If we dre conscious of a budding,national lif 
at the present day it is in no small measure oe to. th 
teaching of Sister Nivedita.’ ° 


Babu Surendranath Banenes nels of. the 
enthusiasm and steadfastness of resolve 
‘which many derived in the Swadesh 
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riiovement and the national cause generally 
from contact with the- great personality. of 


the Sister-- = 
- Mr. Fraser Blair said :—. 


“This meeting gives the lie to one of the grossest 
. caluimnies ever uttered against the people—the calumny 
that the Indians do not and cannot reverence a woman. 
We can hardly hope to kill a superstition which per- 
sists in the West in defiance of the teachings of Indian 
history and literature; but a meeting such as this 
should certainly help us to live it down. 

_ "We are gathered to do honour to the memory of 
one of the noblest women. God ever made~-a woman 
- who gave up a most precious life in India and for 
India—a woman who by her record of courage, self- 
sacrifice and love, no less than by her radiant personal- 
ity and her intellectual power, broke down for us 
the barriers of time and space, and -took us back 
to the spacious days of the Mahabharata and the 
Ramayana. The heroic woman, thank God, is to be 
found everywhere and in allages. But it has always 
seemed to. me that the heroine, as we meet her in 
_ Indian story, has a majesty and a fragrance peculiarly 
her own. Nor can I believe it to have been a mere 
, accident which brought: Sister Nivedita to a land in 
' which her exceptional spiritual nature found 'so fruitful 
and congenial an environment. By her birth in the 
West, and her life and death in India, she has enriched 
the. world in a twofold way. She brought to the 
"exquisite ideals of Indian womanhood the intellectual 
robustness and the modern outlook which are the 
heritage of Europe. She interpreted to the West the 
nobility and the sanctity which attend the Indian 
“woman in her home. And her interpretation was not 
mere theory. It was knowledge at first hand won by 
that very discipline of self-denial and contemplation 
which has given Indian women their unique position 
among the women of all nations,” 


And more in the same strain. 
From Mr. G. K. Gokhale’s tribute to the 
Sister we cull one passage :— 


‘“Suster Nivedtta’s personality was a wonderfully 
striking personality—so striking indeed, that 
to meet her was like coming tn contact with 
some great force of nature. Her marvellous 
intellect, her lyric powers of expression, her great 
‘industry, the intensity with which she held her 
beliefs and convictions and last but not least, that 
truly great gift—capacity to see the soul of things 
straightway—all these would have made her a most 
_temarkable woman of any time and in any country. 
And when to these were joined—as were joined in her 
case—a love for India, that overflowed all bounds, a 
‘passionate devotion to her interest and an utter self- 
_ surrender in her service and finally a severe austerity 
“of life accepted not only uncomplainingly but gladly 
for her sake, is it any wonder that Sister Nivedita 
touched -our imagination and captured our hearts or 
that she exercised a profound and far-reaching influence 
bn the thoughts and ideas of those around her and 


that we acclaimed her as one of the greatest men- 


and women that have lived and laboured for any land ? 
Sister Nivedita came to us not to “do good” to us, 
as some people somewhat patronisingly put it ; she 


came to us not even asa worker for humanity moved 
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to pity by our difficulties, our shortcomings and our 
sufferings : She came to us because she felt ‘the call 
of India. She came to us because she felt the fascina- 
tion of India. .She came to give to. India the worship 
of her heart on one side and to take her place among 
India’s sons and daughters in the great work that 
lies before us all. And the beautiful completeness 
of her acceptance of India was indeed what no words 
can express—-not merély her acceptance of the great 
things for which India has stood in the past or of 
those for which God willing she shall stand again in 
the future—but of India as she is to-day with all her 
faults and short-comings undeterred by the hardships 
or difficulties of our lives, unrepelled by our ignorance, 
superstition and even our squalor.” 

Babu Bhupendranath Basu spoke’ with 
great feeling and gave several illustrations 
of her wisdom and thoughtfulness and of 
the reverence felt for her by young and old. 
Babu -Abanindranath Tagore read a paper 
in Bengali, pointing out how she had 
opened the eyes of the Indians -to ‘the 
beautiful in theirown country, their own 
art and their own institutions. Rai Baha- 
dur Dr. Chunilal Bose ; 
“described Sister Nivedita as he had met her very 
early one morning walking on the Strand at Bagh- 
bazar. The doctor asked her ifit was her custom to 
take these early walks, Her reply was—no; but 
some Indian ladies had complained to her of having 
been insulted, by certain budmashes, while bathing in_ 
the early morning anc she was going with them to the 
river to see that it didn’t happen again. How charac- 
teristic of her beautiful indignation at wrong and 
oppression and her prompt and fiery response to the 
cry of the helpless!” . (Zhe Empire) 

Babu Bhupendranath Basu read the 
following private letter fron. Lady Minto 
to Sister Christine :— 

“Tt is with very real regret that I read in the news- 
papers the sad loss that has been sustained in the death 
of Sister Nivedita. I cannot resist sending you a few lines 
of very deep sympathy, and not only for yourself but 
for all the Indian community for whom she was work- 
ing.. Sister Nivedita had a wonderful personality, 
and I look back to the few meetings 1 had with her 
with pleasure, and with real admiration for her 
enthusiasm and single-minded desire to assist others. 
The world is the poorer for her loss, and for you her 
constant companion: and helper the blank she leaves 
must be irreparable.’ 7 , 


Mr. Gokhale on Calcutta and Bengal. 


In Lord Hardinge’s Despatch on the re- 
cent changes, dated the 25th of August last, 
occur certain remarks on the influence of 
Calcutta and Bengal which could not be 
read by Bengalis with satisfaction. Coming- 
from the greatest official in the land, 
they represented the official view. Let us 
see what our greatest non-official statesman 
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_ makes the heart heavy. 
‘kindness and hospitality which we, coming from 
-other provinces, have always received from the people 


‘ deaths as compared 
same cause in the preceding’ year, for plague it was 
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_ thé’ year preceding. 


‘has to say .on the same subject.. Speaking 
-.from his place in the Viceroy’s Gouncil, on 


the 25th March 
observed :—- — - | 

“ But whatever the future may hold’in its womb, 
the thoiight that this Council, which has grown in 


last, Mr. G. Kk. Gokhale 


this city from the smallest beginnings to its present 


dimensions, will meet here no more, ts a thought that 
It is not merely the infinite 


of “Galcutta, it is not merely the friends whom we have 
made here, that we shall miss, it is .the. entire’ in- 


fluence of Calcutta and all that it stands for that will 


now be lost tous. My lord, some of us have. been 
coming to this city year after year for several years 
past—I‘have come here now continuously for eleven 


- yearss—and we have learnt to feel for this province 


the same enthusiasm which the people of Bengal feel. 
Its. waving fields, its noble streams, its rich and 


‘wonderful vegetation of every kind, throw on us now 


the same spell that the people of this province ex- 
perierice, and the warm-heartedness of its society, 
its culture,’ its spiritual out-look on life and the in- 


- ‘tensity of its national aspiration, have made a deep 
‘and abiding impression on our lives. 
.. bye to this city with profound regret and with every 
‘good wish for its continued prosperity that the heart 


We bid good- 


can frame. And we sincerely trust that great as 


: . has been its past its future will be even greater.” 


on The Health of India. 
«The latest report published by the Sani- 
tary Commissioner with the Government 


of India is forthe year 1910. The Amrita. 


Bazar Patrika says :— 


“It shews plainly enough that there was no improve-. 


ment whatever in: the health of India. There -was 


‘no doubt a small rise in the birth-rate-of 2°87 per: 
- thousand, the figures for 1909 and 1910 being 36°65 and 


39°52 respectively, but there. was nothing to be grati- 
fied at in this, as there was a rise in the death-rate 
as ‘well of 1.29 per thousand, the figures for the two 
years being “33:20 and 34°49, It would be perhaps 


-.. Interesting to- note that the highest death-rate was 
‘ recorded in the month of November while the most 


healthy month was June. Another interesting fact 
is that the death-rate among males was higher in 
all provinces than among females. And _ this discre- 
pancy was noticed even in the case of infants. The 


. largest percentage of mortality in all India was claim- 
_- ed by fever, which accounted for 4,341,392 deaths 


giving a ratio of 19.17 per thousand. The death- 
rate per thousand of cholera was 1°go, equal to 430,451 
to 239,231 deaths from the 


1'83 as compared to °64in 1909, for dysentery and 


. diarrhoea 1'18 as: against ‘96 in igog and for all 


other causes it was 7°85 as contrasted with 7’o9-in 
Except a decrease under the 
heads of fever and small-pox in comparison. with the 


_ , figures for 1909, the mortality under all other heads- 
increased in the year under report. 
“Indian Statés, the deaths from plague aggregated 


Including the 


512,605 as compared with only 178,808 in 1909. The 
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worst affectéd provinces were the Panjab; the United 
Provinces and Bengal..In “Eastern Bengal and 
Assam and the Nort-West Frontier Province the 


‘number of deaths from plague was only 46 and 30 


respectively ; in. the former as usual the out-break 
was of the pneumonic type. .. The comparative free- 
domi of Madras from plague is.a matter for investi- 
gation no doubt; but the conclusion arrived at by 


'a Commission appointed for the. purpose does: no 


commend itself to,us as very intelligible.” - ne 
Bengali Discontent and the Calcutta 
: Town Hall Meeting: 23 


-The Calcutta Town Hall meeting of the 
36th March last was held to voice the 


opinion of Bengal on the recent territonal” 
changes, the Council regulations, the status 
of the Calcutta High Court’ and the. pro- 


posed educational bifurcation in Bengal. - - 
In the King’s Proclamation at Delhi, 
occur the words, ‘ with such admunistrative 


changes and redistribution of boundaries | 


as our Governor-General in Council, with 
the approval of our Secretary of State ‘for 
India in Council,-may, in due course, déter- 
mine.” at 
it was not thought undesirable or inexpe- 
dient that such changes or redistribution 
should be made. But in practice none have 
been made. If none were to be made, why 
were these hope-rousing words put into the 
mouth of the King by his ministers? i 


. 


_In Lord Hardinge’s Despatch the cry of 
is supported. _ 


“Behar for the Beharis ” su t 
Why not “Bengal for the Bengalis” then ? 


Why should any Bengali-speaking area. -be- 
tacked on to any non-Bengali province? In, 


the Despatch one of the reasons why Orissa 
should not remain with Bengal was stated to 
be that “the Oriyas,.like the Beharis,have 
little in common with the Bengalis.” Welk 
and good. But similarly, the Bengalis of 
Manbhum, Dhalbhum, Purnea and the 
Sonthal Parganas, have, obviously, little in 
common with the Beharis. Why then have 
these. Bengalis been placed in the same ad- 
ministration with Beharis ? Why is it that 
what is good logic for Oriyas, is not good 
logic for these and other Bengalis in the 
Eastern and Western border districts “of 


Bengal? Truly has it been observed that 


one partition of Bengal has been replaced by 
another, the only difference being that. the 
earlier affected a larger number of Bengalis 
than the later and more recent one. © 

We agree with the Meeting in thinking 


that. the proposed teaching:and residential: 


~ 


The use of these words shows that, 


- 


, 
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univefsity ‘at Dacca is tot wanted. But’ . 


we go further and think that nowhere in 
India will such a university be. better than 
the present Government colleges and will 
therefore be unnecessary, unless the Univer- 
sity professors be better qualified men 
than the existing class of European professors 
in India and unless the University professors 
be as non-political at heart as our students 
are required to be, arid unless the professors, 
with true sympathy, make common cause 
with our students im all their legitimate 
and righteous aims and aspirations. We 
must also add that wherever residential 
Universities may be established, either day 
scholars, not in residence within the Uni- 
versity buildings, should be allowed to 
attend their lectures and qualify for their 
degrees, or non-residential institutions 
should be allowed to exist in the University 
towns. In no other way can the interests 
of the poor students of India be adequately 
safeguarded. 


Musalman opinion on the proposed 
Dacca University. 


Some people think that whatever Bengali 
Hindus may think Bengali Musalmans 
support the Dacca scheme. For their 


~ 


benefit we quote below the speeches of 
two representative Musalmans at the 
Town Hall meeting, 
Mr. A. Rasul was of opinion’ that “the 
Musalmans of East- Bengal would not in 
ny way be benefited by the residential 
miversity’’:— | 

Mr. Akram Khan supported the resolution in 
Bengalee. After the partition the East and West 
Bengal Moslems quarrelled over the -education 
question and this misunderstanding was given _expres- 
sion to in the Burdwan Conference. If the Dacca 
University was established the same misunderstanding 
and quarrel would arise. The national feelings of the 
Moslems would be sadly injured by the new University 
(cheers), which would do no good to them atall. The 
‘Musalmans wanted bread and they had got stones. 
They wanted more primary and secondary schools and 
they had been given a residential university. (Hear, 
hear.) The Hindus would never object if more money 
‘was spent for the education of the Moslems (Loud 
Cheers). 

The way the-Dacca University scheme was brought 
forth plainly showed that itwas a mere ‘boon’ given 
to the Moslems to counteract the ‘evil’ done to them 
by the modification of the partition. ‘But in truth the 
boon would be a great evil to the Moslems. The 
action of the Government plainly showed that it was a 
sop to the Moslems who were dissatisfied by ‘the 
modification of the: partition. . He’ could. not support 


only adding that. 
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the resolution when it said that the proposed University — . 
should confine its activities to Dacca City alone. It 
should not be allowed to spread its influence even to 
the Jagannath College. If it spread its influence 
further than the Government College, how would the 
poor Moslems be educated? They -were all poor: 
They would not be able to-pay the residential college- 
fees. It would be too much and too high for them. 
He could not agree that the new University should 
spread farther than the Dacca Government College. 
Those were the true feelings of the poor Moslems. 
As a compromise he agreed to support the resdlution, 
None required the University in Dacca. (Loud and 

continued applause.) eo. i 

Mr. Abdul Kasem in supporting the resolution said 
that. it was a myth to say that the Moslems of East 
Bengal wanted the University. It was totally false. 
The East Bengal Moslems were dead against the 
University. This was proved from the fact that the 
Bombay Moslem League, before the East and West 
Bengal Moslems said their say, supported the Dacca 
Scheme. The Madras Moslem League followed. He did 
not know why the League at Timbuctoo did not do the . 
same. He supported every word that was said by his 
friend Mr. Akram Khan, the talented editor of the 
‘Mahammadi.’ He had never before spoken on be- ° 
half of his community but on the present occasion he 
had the authority to speak on behalf of the Moslems 
of both Bengals to say that the University was not 
wanted by the Moslems. .Nawab Sirajul Islam and. 
three Moslem pleaders of Mymensingh had spoken 
against the scheme. : 

The Central Council of the Moslem League and the 
Bengal Branch had hot, in spite of very heavy official 
pressure, supported the scheme. All-India) Moslem ° 
League had supported the scheme by a fluke. They 
were all dead against a special officer for education in 
East Bengal. They wanted money for primary and 
secondary schools to educate the poor Moslems. “The 
Moslems were poor and the new University would not 
help them. .The Moslem newspapers had all spoken 
against the scheme. The All-India Moslem League - 
had passed the resolution supporting the scheme only 
by a fluke, as they were going to do that might in that 
meeting. He heartily supported the resolution as.it. 
then stood as nobody wanted it. 


What the Dacca University should 
| be like. 


Ifa University be established at Dacca, 
we think its special feature should not be*the 
teaching of literature and philosophy and 
history, etc, and of theoretical science. 
It should be like many of the modern 
universities: of the West; its teaching 
should have relation to the manufac- 
tures, agriculture, &c., of Eastern Bengal 
and Assam. Take the example of the Uni- 
versity of Leeds. Incorporated in 1904, it 
“grew out of Yorkshire College, established 
in 1875 for the purpose of supplying instruc--. 
tion in the arts and sciences which are applica- 
ble ‘to the manufactures, engineering, mining 
and agriculture of the country.” From: this 


- 
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_ Calcutta Presidency College, 


we draw the conclusion that the proposed 
Dacca University should teach, amorig other 
things, agriculture, with special reference to 


jute and tea. 


The Calcutta University Convocation. 


- At the Jast. Calcutta University Convoca- 
_tion. the Vice-Chancellor made a notable 


speech. Weare glad to find that he took 
the view (which we had taken-in-our March 
number) that the Calcutta University 1s a 


~~ -teaching university to some extent and in a 
y 


certain-sense, though he very properly also 
pointed out in what directions new depar- 
tures should be made and wherein the 
defects of our university lay. He was right 


‘an observing :— 


“Our exertions have grown ‘pari passu’ with the 
growth of our task, and our strength does not yet give 
any indication of exhaustion,” 

He was also justified in saying that “ the 
Indian Universities have in fact contributed 
exceedingly little towards the advance and 
increase of knowledge.” But as he referred 
to the “Medical College with its distin- 
guished staff of Professors, many of whom 


‘have done highly important work of an 


original character,” it seems difficult to 
understand why he avoided any express 
mention of the original work, known to and 
recognised by the scientific world, done by 
some well known Bengali professors of the 
with their 
demonstrators and pupils, or of the original 


historical work done, eg., by a Bengal - 


Professor of Patna College. It may be that 
he followed the course he did, as, the 
European professors of the colleges having 
done- no research work, he might seem to be 
making an invidious distinction in favour of 
his own countrymen. 

We. generally agree @with the -Vice- 
Chancellor that the teaching imparted to 
the M.A-or m.sc. students ison all fours 
with. that given to the B.A. or B.Sc. 


’ students,—that it is meant expressly to help 


With 


them to pass these examinations. 


due deference to Principal James, who is . 
inclined to take exception to this part of 


Sir A. Mukherji’s address, we should like 
to point out that even in the Presidency 
College the teaching is not characterised 


‘bya high degree of efficiency or by the 


tendency to add to the world’s stock of 
knowledge. It should be noted: that the 
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Vice-Charicellor made certain reservations— 
he said, “this M.A.-teaching, except in a few 
notable instances, has not been essentially 


_ different: either in spirit or in results from 


B.A. teaching.” Evidently he had in view. 
the researches carried on by the Indian 
professors, demonstrators and pupils we | 
have referred to above. Itis sad to reflect 
that if ‘the contributions to the stock of 
knowledge made by some of our distin-. 
guished Indian professors be left out of 
account, the record would be poor indeed. 
And yet, strange to say, Mr. James; in his 
work entitled’ “Education and Statesmanship 
in India’? (Longmans), coolly and contemptu- 
ously ignores the achievement$ of our 
countrymen in the Educational ’ Services. 
To quote our reviewer in the February 
number : “Among the names of distinguished 
members of the Service mentioned. at pp. 
II3-14 some are comparatively obscure, © 
while there is nota single Indian name— | 
not even ‘that of Dr. J. C. Bose. Dr. 
P. C. Ray, of course, belongs to the inferior 
‘Provincial’ service, and cannot aspire to 
the honour, of being named in the same, 
breath with the many worthies referred to 
in Prof. James’s list. He quotes liberally 
from Mr.. Valentine Chirol’s book on the 
Indian unrest, but the latter’s trenchant 
remarks on the differentiation of the: educa- 
tional service into ‘separate pens’ seems to. 
have escaped the author.” — - - 

The Hon. Mr. Gokhale, himself a veteran 
éeducationist, thus admirably summed: wu 
the pernicious effects of the new regume~ 
in his budget speech of 1903 :— —. 

‘‘My Lord, it is difficult to describe in adequate 
terms the mischief that is done to the best interests 
of the country and of British rule by the appointment 
of third or fourth rate Englishmen to chairs in Govern- 
ment Colleges. These are unable to comimand that. 
respect from their students which they think to be. 
due to their position, and they make up for it by. 
clothing themselves with race’ pride.’ Pg S 

Babu Bhupendranath Bose, speaking from 
his place in the Bengal Legislative Council, 
observed :-— ae - 
- “A system of recruitment has been adopted by which 
Indians were practically debarred from the higher 
branch of the educational service. Callow youths, - 
not always distinguished graduates. of the Home 
Universities, have been recruited at Rs. 500 a month 
and have speedily risen to the grade of Rs. rooo'a 
month, whereas older men who had made their marks 


a§ teachers and had achieved distinction in the 
subjects of their choice as original workers wearily 


= 


struggle against the bars of colour and race.’’ 


NOTES’. ce a 


| Pay ‘of University Professors. és 


The Vice-Chancellor : announced 













ch. In addition to what he said 


that. capable mén would not be 
‘ox this salary, we wish- to point 
according to Mr. W..H. Sharp’s 
> ©The Educational System 
in» Tokio University in Japan 
is £684 or Rs. 10,260. - 
. European Professors “have 
2s.for themselves in Japan,” and 
make the Japanese original 
scientific fields to a far greater 
extent™™ian our European professors have 
done with regard to our students, Let us 
reflect, then, why the Japanese get good 
foreign professors for less than Rs. 1,000 a 
month without pensions, whereas we do 
not get their equals for higher salaries plus 
pensions. 


Sir A, Mukherji on Primary Education. 


In the « course of his weighty Convocation - 





Gir futile may be inclined to urge on this 


‘that. 
University Professorships would ‘be - - 
carrying a salary of. Rs, 125600 per - 


c objections of those who were 


adequately for research. 


;ge annual pay of: a European 
Many 
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- . we 
= 


. ~highe studies.as at all sufficient shee not 
a .few students who wish to take the degree 


of Master of Arts.have. to be turned away 


‘for want of accommodation, and’ that he 


thinks it very important that we should: 
turn out good M.A.’s ‘in sufficient ntimbers, 
otherwise it will be difficult to find capable — 
lecturers for our rece .or to provide 


x 


The Viceroy’ s Aun 


_ Speaking in the Imperial Legislative 
Council, the Viceroy. assured the public 
that the operation of the proposed Dacca 
University would be confined within the 
municipal limits of Dacca, and that Bengalis 


.néed not apprehend any splitting up of 
their language. 


These assurances are very .. 
gratifying. But will then.-be-a separate 
Matriculation examination for the. Dacca - 


University at which students of East uence! 


High schools must appear? 


Resolutions: in the Viceregal Council, 
As was anticipated all the Resolutions ; 


‘moved by non-official members of the Vice- 


regal Council. were rejected, That shows 


that Lord Morley has given us neither the 


moon nor the Canadian fur-coat; 
We should reflect whether in aadtion to 


occasion also the so-called paramount claims of ade- 
quate provision for universal primary education before 
any increase of expenditure on highér education and 
research. To them would I only reply that if ‘higher . 
teaching has to wait for admittedly needful develop- 
mént -until a fully satisfactory scheme of general 
‘primary education is established through the whole’ 


moving resolutions again and again,.we 
cannot’ do’ something ourselves.. Take. for 
iristance, indentured labour. That this 
accursed system is equivalent to slavery; 
- that owing to it many coolies have com- 


length and breadth of the land, the day- ‘for these higher 


developments will never come. 


In our opinion this portion: of the address 
was totally uncalled’for, as here the Vice- 
Chancellor was fighting a shadow of his 
own creation. No advocate of universal 
‘primary | education has ever demanded its 
promotion by sacrificing, or even. arrésting 
for a time, the growth and spréad of high 
education: - ‘It is possible and practicable 
to pay attention to -and- spend money for 
the advancement of. all grades and kinds 
“of education. 
lands, and it can be done in India. 


The Chancellor’ s Address. 


Tie 1s gratifying to learn from Lord 
-ge’s address that he considers our 
pecapable of higher work,. that he 
rd the present facilities. for 


- 








This has been done: in other . 


mitted suicide or otherwise -lost their lives 
and many women have lost their chastity, 
dre well known facts. We ought to try 
our best to. so spread education that the. 
poorest of Indian men and women may not 
be duped by coolie-recruiters, we ought so 
to develop the resources of our. country 


that for starvation wages our poor brethren 


and sisters may not feel tempted to sell . 
themselves toa life of practical slavery 1 in - 
distant lands, and in the meantime we 
should start vigilance committees in all : 
recruiting and registering ‘centres for the 


' prevention of abuses. : 


Similarly steps should ..be faken with 


| regard. to the subjects of. ‘the. other resolu- 


tions. © 
Mr, ‘Gokhale'’s Bill. 
_His’Majesty the King-Emperor held out 


the Bape of education to all his epubjects:- 


“ ra 
“ 
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:*njore of: British | -tulé..; 
"Gent. Jiteracy i is met swith in. ‘many 


~ 


wh , 
2 . - on ea es ? 
t. * moh ~ tee ’ + es 


:But hi s servants: in 
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 (aeagtony pia ag cane, aaeannte 
- within _.a° measurable’. distance’ cof | time 
* illiteracy: “may*. be..coffined alinost' entirely. : 
“to. children: below. ; séven-. years. of ‘ages 
_ After, £50 years -of: British‘ rulé. ‘only. 6 per. 
_ cent. of. the-in 
At this rate-of- Pprogress,. af we had “the véry -: 
., Moderate. -dégree® of 56", per: cent. literacy" 
"as our-ideal, we - ‘should. require’. "750: years. 
.. We ‘know.,.go.. per 
Western « 


28 ae 


* 


‘ couiitries:., Se ae 
Let “tis, 
oe glance: at: 


mi 


‘the: educational: ~articlés. 


“ publi this” syear: ‘and. in --past’ years -- 


ore 


ee ofits hands. > Itis-not: only-anxious:to keep. “Review,” the said f— fe? 


ar 


. 
“Ct 


ss 
ee 
pee 


In’.the, -Modern - Reviiew:. will show that.i in - 


. India non-official *agéncies. have’ given thé me 
Nead:. “in: ‘ediication- and - Governnient | has’ > 
“Tf even.a few: villages’: - by-3 men of different - creeds:’ ‘and: Taces:. ee 


“follawed:: ‘the: ‘lead: 


and’ tmunicipaliti¢s: could: be given. universal: ’ 
e . free edtication: by. non-official”. agencies, «; 
=-Government might 5 seé its way. ‘to-follow. the- “preservation : ofthe intégrity. of Persia.” ‘Dr 


wor 


“Jead -thus ‘given j= particularly. Af.it felt. - 
Y that the, thorough-control. of. popular. edica-- 
“tion, ih, all its ramifications might-pass out - 


the™ control ‘of education “in its. hands, but = 


Se litis obvidusly: against.its intérests.that’thére ~ 


« 


Pa - should be-any: ground for the public to: believe : 


~ thatanywhere’ indigenous. agency des. more: © 
for: the people‘than the ‘British Government: 
- Note’ SirtH. Butler's. ‘anxiety. “to / prove. 


‘ that:. British: Andia- de. not’ lag’ behind -: 


be 


ry 


Baroda in. education. * Let" lis take. advan-- 
-tage.of ‘this feélitig of rivalry in: the official - 
“mind, “Is it beyond. thé ‘resources: of Indian ~ 
"patriotism | to take in. mane even one Village.’ 


oa municipality?” ee Cae 2 ee 


7 


tae 





“The main official ‘pbjection'-i is, Tdi is ; 
“ndt: like. other countries. - That:. 


. bodiés “of Indians ‘are illogical, enough to_ 
require food, so their:minds, too, perversely: -; 
enough, require knowledge.“ Give ts know-’... 
i pledge: ‘by?i-the’ means.“ which: ‘you, oe 
“best, “if the~ means: suggested « by. Mr. 
*-Gokhalé - aré inappropriate,’ and’ give. ce 
- to. us-quick, : As. for money, it can’ ‘be. 
found, ‘whenever’ ‘the: offtcial_ mind 
made; Bp. i oy Gy the’ Dacca ‘University 
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the ipa C Council se 


Shereby cae “ANiKeréver on earth wrong’is dor. 


all. Persia’s ‘miserable: plight, thy 


h abitants of: lndia’: are: hitérater . 


However : bes » practical. imén. - Indian art. and.culture owe-miuch © 


‘is aes 
> But just as; in-spite. of this dissimilarity, ‘the . 


71s > 
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Vasher the: balling’ of capitals at: Delhi 


+ he 











eas pe sae Situatiok 


“aman, it. is. ‘done’, to “alls “Much? 
wrong déné to“oné-nation a wron 


“not ‘a: matter:. whith.-. affects: M 
Fimerély-< ‘or, cchiefly-;: ‘it- touches ° all. 
their” race: or: “éreed OF. nationality, 
“man. “feelings. have: een, ‘deeply 
“Persia. stands as the foremoét repi 
“of Musaliman. art and. ‘culture: an 
“tive: ‘piety. "Phése ~ same. thin; 
.- connecting: links between‘India. at 


wand, ‘the. miitual “affinity: ‘of. Sufism: - “anc 
“Vedantisnt must: ‘strike, yall “students: 0 
comparative religion: Cee ees Pee 


Last-‘Thirsday’s | Town™ ‘Hall. meeting. 3 it 
 Caleuttay was;. therefore, naturally. attendec 


“was. held. tov ‘make. a- joint ‘appeal: to.Greal 
: Britain: asking? ‘her’ iriterference~ “for: - the 


Rash: ‘Behary. Ghosh presided, -and,“as usual, 


nade’ a fine: speech: Referring, to a.récent 


‘anonymous. ‘article, in: the. : “Fortnightly 


fon mt, 


'Ttiethe: opinion, however, -of an, ‘anionymous write 
dn the “Fortnightly: Review”. in expecting: England: ti 
intervene in. an affait which does ‘not primarily conéert 
cher’ we. ‘are: guilty-. of veiled: treason to the, Britis 
‘Empire. ” When, I read: this. effusion I -could: not. helg 
“asking myself: ‘stands England. ‘where. she. did ?’ Wher 
idid Englarid. céase :to.-be the :hope. of freedom, thi 


“eurb of'the’ tyrant’ % Whén_did’ her: ‘glorious flag ‘ cease 


to’ bé-a_ signal of. rallying “to the combatant: ‘dtigio 
_ shelter to the fallen ?,-When did. Her | noble. sons? cease 
-4o do ‘all that lay:cin_ their: power: to extend to other: 
Jess fovdured the benefit of those’ free institutions whict 
> they: have. énjoyed--for- generations-:and which have 
~made. them, the -erivy “of the ° ‘whole. world? At. was 
_gertainly not.go in other: daySv.: 7) -*, ee 
“Gentlemen,. it is- not- we who‘are. ‘guilty’ of treason 
‘in asking England to use her ‘influence ‘in securing ’< é 
constitutional government. for. Persia. | It is.the anony- 
“mous writer who is guilty. of; -tredson, not: veiled bu' 
> opén, of treason, to his own country,-‘of -treason tc 
“those glorious traditions.which' have ‘made the ‘namie 
“of England. so..dear_ to- all who. are . oppressed 
and downtrodden, to all who cherish high aspirations 
“arid are fighting: in’ the cause : -of order,.and of. g’ooc 
‘< government. “It i 1s impossible, said Mr: Glidstoze’ or 
ar memorable occasion, that the’: affairs of. giliee' 
tations ‘can ever . "be indifferent. to a cou; 
England, . It is impossible; he added, £ 
should forswear the interest she: musty * 
the. struggles of a. ‘people for "justice ar ar 









WoORSHIPPING SHASHTHI—THE GODDESS OF 


Krom a water-color by Mr. Nandalal Bo: 


By the courtesy of the artist. 
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THEN the East ‘India Cana ob- 
‘tained the Dewany of Bengal, Behar 

ie and Orissa, they . knew that their 
tenure’ of thé..country ‘was not based .on 
















-with their own 


work" “. to’ colonize: it 


‘policy, which they adopted in governing 
the country—a’ policy the immediate effect 
of which was:seen in the terrible faminé - in 


-achieve that-end.. The American’ colonists 
“at that.time also had not thrown off the 
_ British yoke and so there was no surplus” 
population in. “England | ‘tO be ee, to. 
colonize’ India. 
But: it’ seems that ‘during the fegime of 
‘Mr. Warren, Hastings, the colonization .of 
India ‘was. taken’ into consideration. Two" 
of his counsellors‘were ‘strongly opposed’ to 
_it, That foresighted, statesman, Sir Phillip 
Francis, in. his Minuté published in the 
“Bengal - Revenue Copeuiiaton dated ‘2th - 
' May, 1275) wrote :— 

ie es nothing. ‘but grants of waste lands were. in 
u question, . ‘it would’ still be an object of serious consi- 
'deration, first, to the British Government, whether or 
not it would be- advisable to encourage: ‘colonization . 
even 4, Lo. oe on 

#¢ ? oe 

a The soil. “of ene nelaies ‘to the natives. - 
Former conquerors contented themselves with exacting 
a tribute from .the lands, and left the natives in quiet 
’ possession of them.‘ he 
- “To alienate them in’ favor of strangers. may’ be- 
found ‘a dangerous as well as an unjust” measure.. We 
cannot’ understand:the arts of cultivation -in' this soil 
and climate, so well'as the natives. . The landholder 
will consider us - with jealousy and. hatred, as. the 
, invaders ios. his rights. and, property. - The ryots,, 
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. conquest wand hence they could not set to | 


“compatriots ‘and co-religionists ;, though the - 


-Bengal* in:.1770, -was. well calculated. to. 
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_attached by custom, religion’ and “pesiiaies to the 
‘authority of their ancient masters, will not readily. 
submit to labour for’new ones,. to whom. they ate not 
bound by any natural relation of mariners or-.religion, . 
or’ by reciprocal obligations of protection and depend- 
ence. , A few Europeans will. be’ thinly scattered: over 
the face of ‘the ee oe native inhabitants will 
desert eae > . pF ede 

‘Again’ i in an introduction ' tor a publica-. 
tion, intituled: “Original, Minutes of the 
GovernorsGenerfl. and Council of ‘Fort, 
William,” on’ the’ séttlement ‘and’ collection. 
‘of the Revenues. of Béngal, witha plan 
recommended to the Court of Directors in 


January. 1776,” Sir P. Francis wrote :— ° 


MAR a question at ‘least it. deserves “to be considered. 
whether it: may ‘not. be- essential, -not’ ‘only to the 
internal “prosperity of the country, ‘but to its depend- 
‘ence on Great Britain, that.the Europeans in Bengal, 
. should be.limited-to as small a nurrber ‘as the’ Services 
of the Government will admit of. © 

“The acquisition was made, and. has hitherto Boe 
preserved by a. British. force which. “has ‘borne: no | 
proportion to that of the natives. Under.a mild. and 
equitable Governient,. under such’a one as’ it.: 1s. sour . 
own greatest interest no less than our duty to ‘give 
them, they’ are incapable of rebellion -or- defection, 
Their patience and submission. to their rulers in the - 
last twenty years.’ are’ sufficient to ‘show: how much 
‘they.can endure. On the other hand, as we increase’ 
the number of those who-can only’ exist at the expense 
of the country, we-load our Government with useless 
weights, and add: t0° its Bpbaacemants without adding 
‘to ats.stvength... 

i “Whether these” Europeans’ are directly employed 
or not ,in; the service of Government, there j Is no fund 
but the ‘public revenue. out-of which‘ ‘they can derive a 
subsistence. One way or other it is paid for by the 
country, ‘and one! way or other must. becenie charge- 
‘able to Government. , 

“Exclusive of public employments or contrac: With 
the India Company, there is no fair occupation for the 
industry « of. Purses in ih a | Every enterprise 


—_ 
~ 4 ae 
‘ 


‘n 


does not end in their ruin. 
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- they engage in, whether of foreign commerce or 


internal improvement, leads them into distress if it 
|! Even- of adventurers 
pursuing every mode of acquisition that offers, very. 
few, if any, have succeeded. But these are people to 
whom no encouragement should be given. Their 


' vesidence in the country, especially in the vemoter 
paris, harasses the ‘people and alienates theni from - 


their natuval habits of submission to any power that 


' protects them,” 


. Mr. Monson, another member of- Mr. 


Warren Hasting’s Council, wrote :— ° 


‘The question now before the Board, on which | 
am required to give an opinion, may be considered in 


a political view : 


ist. Whether it is for the interest of Great Britain 
to colonize in East India. ' 

and. Whether such a colony would be of advantage 
tothe India Company. - 

“The ‘migrations to countries believed to be the. 
regions of wealth would be so considerable, that the 
mother country would soon feel the dire consequences 
of them. Be 4, e 

“Every person who comes into this country is 
impressed with the idea of making, in a short-time, 
a very considerable independent fortune.” 

-““The means to be pursued for this end operate to 
the impoverishment and destruction .of. the country. 
If Europeans were allowed to hold farms, as their 


' influence is great, they would in some degree -oppress, 
Ox sae : 


the natives, * * 


“Their manner of life will not permit them to give 
equal profits to the Government with the natives, 


_ as their. expense on every -article of subsistence is 


more ‘considerable ; consequently, the Europeans will 
be in a worse condition than the natives, or Govern- 
ment must be satisfied with a less revenue from the 
lands, in order to enable them to live. 

“The few wants of the natives,.who are satisfied 


with the mere necessaries of life, will allow them to 


pay larger taxes to Government from the same 


‘quantity of land, in the same state of culturé, than an 


European can afford to do; it is evident, therefore, 
that it can not be ‘for the interests of the Company 
to allow Europeans to become landholders. 

“The uncultivated lands, under a‘ mild and fixed 
Government might soon be brought into culture by 


giving premiums and making advances:of money to 
_ the natives. 


“Providence has ordained, by her formation of the 
constitution of Europeans, that they should not 


become the cultivators of this country; they can only 


be taskmasters, and will enrich themselves, having 
no permanent interest here, to the prejudice of the 
natives, and to the loss of Government.” 

Marquis Cornwallis. in the course of a 
letter to Mr. Dundas, dated London, 7th 
Nov. 1794, wrote:— . 


‘And I am strongly impressed with a conviction | 
. that 74 will be of essential importance to the interests 


of Britain, that Europeans should be discouraged 
and prevented as much as possible from colonizing 
and settling in our possessions of India.”’ 


At a Court of Directors held on Wednes- 


'“Rileventh. That 
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‘day, the 4th February, 1801, the following 


resolutions were read and ‘the Court ap- 


proved thereof :— 7 


“Resolution Second. ‘That it is equally the interest 
of the nation, and the duty of the Company, to guard 


against all principles and, measures which, by. an 


indefinite enlargement of the present channel of 


communication, in their nature tend to the introduc- 
- tion, immediate-or gradual, of such an open inter- 


course, and its probable consequent colonization. 
if to this aggregate capital, 
which may be termed the present maximum of the 


_ native stock of British India for a trade to Europe, 


it became a practice to add capital belonging’ to 
private residents in Great Britain, and transplanted 
to India for the purpose of forcing the productions of 
that country beyond the.ability of its own means, 
this .would be the introduction of one of the _ first 
principles of the Colonial or West Indian system; and 
if it were sanctioned, directly or impliedly by any 
public regulation, it would tend greatly to extend the 
relations and intercourses between those countries, 
and this, as well as to supersede covertly, if not 
openly, the prohibition to Europeans to occupy lands. 
there, which prohibition is already in a variety of 
instances, dispensed with; and thus, without any 
certainty of ultimate commercial benefit to the 
British Empire at large, a change would be com- 
menced in the present system of Indian policy, | 
which is allowed to be the best for the maintenance - 
of those distant possessions.” 


_ But with the free influx of Europeans 
permitted by the Charter Act of 1813, and 
the annexation of the mountainous tracts. 
both of the Himalayan and the Deccan 
ranges, some people of England set on foot 
an agitation for the colonization of India. 
But to cover their ulterior destgns,. the 
agitators had to’ wear the mask of philan-4 
thropy. In a pamphlet entitled “ A’ View 
of the Present State and. Future Prospects of 
the Free Trade and Colonization of India,” 
the reputed author of which was one Mr. 
Crawfurd, it-is stated that— 

“Although there may be no room for colonisation, 
there is ample room for settlement, in a country of 
fertile soil, far more thinly peopled, after all, than 
any part of Europe, and a country without capttal, 
knowledge, morals; or enterprise. * * Our country- 
men, living amongst them, will instruct them in 
arts, in science, and in morals; the wealth and 


resources of the country will be improved; the 
Hindus will rise in the scale of civilization, *« #” 


‘He concluded this pamphlet thus :— 


, ‘We repeat, that the only suitable and efficient 
means of improving our conquered subjects—the only 
means by which one people ever conferred lasting and’ 
solid improvement upon another—is a free and 
unshackled intercourse between the-two parties.”’ 


Colonization was advocated on the score 















of philanthropy, because’ this, it was said, 
‘ould lead to the improvement of the natives. 
What the consequences would have been, if 


all a matter of conjecture; they: might or 
might not have been good for the Indians. 
In other parts of the world, as a matter of 
fact, the results have not been good for 
the natives. The reasons will be clear form. 
what Huxley bas written. | _ 

“The process of:colonization presents analogies to’ 
the formation of agarden * * . [Thecolonists] 
et up a new Flora and Faunaand a new variety of 
mankind, within the old state of nature. * * Con- 
idered as, a whole, the colony is a composite unit 
introduced into the old state of nature; and, thence- 
forward, a competitor in the struggle for existence, to 
conquer or he vanquished. 
Ethics and other Essays, Vol. UX, p. 16). 

©% . 9% -[The colonist| would, as far as possible, 
put a stop to the influence of external. competition ‘by 
thoroughly extirpating and excluding the native- 
rivals, * «*' * »* the’vobstacles to the full 
development ‘of the capacities of the colonists’ * * 
would be removed by the creation of artificial condi- 
tions of existence of a more favourable character.” 
[Zbid., p. 18}. . 

’ The Natives of India being more civilized 
‘and numerous than the natives .of the 
colonies, the results here would not probab- 

ly have been exactly the same. = 

Mr. Frederick Shore was also an advocate 
of the colonization of India. In his “ Notes 
on Indian Affairs,” he treats of the subject at 
some JJength-and tries to. meet the argu- 

‘ments of’those who were opposed to it. 
According to him, the arguments advanced 
wugainst colonization were :— 

‘rst. That the rich. settlers would supplant the 
natives in the possession of the soil; — 


‘fond. That were the country overrun with the lower . 


class of Europeans they would ill-treat the natives, 
and, from their irregular and disorderly habits, 
commit many crimes -* x; 

“ardly, That as soon as India was tolerably well- 
peopled with English settlers, it would become inde- 
pendent of the -mother-country.” 


After disposing of the first two. objections, 
he has devoted some considerable space. to 
the consideration of the third. Referring 
to this, he writes :— 


~. “lt is indeed probable that, in the course of time, 
India will emancipate itself from England. * * The 
probability ‘is, that India will be independent of 
England long before that event could be produced by: 
colonization; and that, so far from being a means of 
accelerating that catastrophe, it would rather retard 
it. * x * * But there are’ other consequences which 
would ensue from.colonization, whose operation would 
be more immediately felt. by the existing directors of 
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India -had been colonised at that time, is . 


(Huxley’s Evolution and 
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the Indian administration, and it is the apprehension 
of these which forms.the true reason -of the strenuous 


. opposition hitherto made against colonization. 


“These are, first, that the preserit oppressive system 
of Government towards the natives: would be exposed 


‘by the new settlers. The people of India are obliged 


to bear it, as they possess no means of averting it, . 
or making their complaints known: but Englishmen 
would not-submit so quietly: thay would at least 
make themselves heard in England, where public 
opinion would demand an alteration in the system. 

“Secondly, that, before long it would be. found 
absolutely necessary to appoint residents in India 
to many situations ffom which they are now’ exclud- 
ed: and this would diminish the patronage of the | 
home authorities.” 

He favored colonization on the ground 
that— a? ee! 

“Such a body of settlers, having everything to lose, 
and nothing to gain, by the subversion of the British 
power, would, in the event of any disturbance or in- | 
surrection, exert all their influence, and induce their - 
native dependents and connections to do the same, 
in’ support of Government; whereas, so- different 
is the feeling of the natives towards the British’ — 
authority, that when a disturbance arises, those who 
do not take partin it stand aloof, and will rarely 
give any assistance to the Government.” 


Sir Charles Metcalfe and Lord William 
Bentinck used arguments similar to the 
above in favor. of the: settlement and 
colonization of their compatriots in India. 

It was no wonder then that the Charter 
Act of 1833 -afforded greater: facilities to 
Europeans desirous of settling and coloniz- 


.ing in India. (In fact; that Act encouraged | 


the colonization of: India by Europeans. | 

Mr. Brian Houghton Hodgson, the well- 
known Resident of Nepal,,was a great” 
advocate of the colonization of the Hima- 
layas by Europeans. His paper: written in: 
December 1856 is a, very important con- 
tribution to the literature on this. subject. 
He wrote: — 3 


‘Tsay, then, unhesitatingly, that the Himalaya :: 
generally is very well calculated for the settlement of 
Europeans, and I feel more and more convinced, that 
the encouragement of colonization therein is one of the” 
highest and most important duties.of the Government. 


& 


* . * SS 
‘T trust therefore, that the general subject of the 
high capabilities of the climate, and soil of the 
Himalayas, and their eminent fitness for European 
colonization having once been taken up, will never be 
dropped till’ colonization .is a { fatt accompli,’ and 
that the accomplishment of this ‘greatest, surest, 
soundest, and simplest of.all political measures for the - 
stabilitation of the “British power in India, may adorn 
the annals of Lord Canning’s administration. 


ok ; * 
“A word as to the native population, in relation’ to, 
the measure-under contemplation. In the first place, 


‘ 
i 


‘once and utterly inthe time of.trial.’’*. . 
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the ‘vast extent of unoccupied land would free the 


Government from the necessity of providing against 


"wrongful displacement; and, in the second place, the 
erect spirit and freedom from disqualifying. prejudices, 
proper to,the Himalayan population, would at once 


make . their protection from European oppression easy, 


'. and'would render them readily subservient under the: 


direction of European energy and skill to the more 
effectual drawing forth of the natural resources of the 


_ region.” 


In concluding his paper he wrote that he 
would: encourage “ the starving peasantry of 
Ireland. and of the Scotch Highlands to 
colonize the Himalayas ”— 
_ “ By free grants for the first five years, and by a 
very light rent upon long and fixed leases thereafter, 
looking to compensation in the general prestige of their 


_ known forthcorhingness on the spot, and assured 


that, with, the actual backing upon occasions of 


political stress and difficulty of some fifty to one 


hundred thousand loyal hearts and stalwart bodies.of 
Saxon mould, our Empire in India might safely defy 
the world in arms.against it.” 

In a footnote, Mr. Hodgson added :— 

‘To ward off Russian.power and influence, we are 
just ‘now eritering on a war (in Persia) as immediately 
and immensely costly, as full of perplexities and 
difficulties, even in any of its better issues. Were 
one-tenth, nay, one-fifteenth, of the money which 
that war, if it last, will cost, bestowed on the en- 
couragement of European settlements in the Hima- 


laya, we might thus provide a far more durable, 


safe and_cheap- barrier against Russian aggression, 
and should soon reduce” her land-borne commerce 
with Eastern Asia to Nil.’” 

The far-seeing statesmanship of Francis, 
Morison, ‘Cornwallis aad-others who helped. 


'. to lay the foundation of the British Empire 
-- in India was at a discount and the’ opinions 


of men, like Crawfurd, Frederick Shore, 

Metcalfe,. Bentinck and Hodgson found 

favor with the people of England. 
Although the authorities never openly 


"gave countenance to colonization, yet after . 
__the outbreak of the Sepoy Revolt of 1857, the 
-. colonization of India was loudly called for 


by the people of England. An English 


“journalist wrote :— 


“Time has brought most people now-a-days to the 


, Opinion that the great Mutiny was in a great measure 


the. result of, a vicious system, maintained for years, 


| by which India was held as an appanage of the Civil 
Service.. The ‘immigration into India of.independent 
‘Europeans, who would, if admitted, have taken root’. 


in the country, and who might even by mere numbers 
have prevented the rising, was discouraged and almost 


- prohibited.. The result was that the governing class— 
the Covenanted Civil Service—formed the only avenue 


to anything like power: or distinction ; it gradually 
absorbed the control of the army as well as the civil 
administration of the country, and it broke down at 


-* The Saturday Review for. Jan. 20, 1876, ‘Pp. 146. 
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The colonization of India was being loudly 


demanded by the people of England. Thus 
wrote Sir Edward Sullivan, Baronet :— 

“Every nation, without exception, that has hitherto 
reduced another to permanent subjection, has, more 
or less, cemented conquest by colonization; * * and 
it is an undoubted fact that, in’ proportion -to the 
number and strength of these colonies, their rule was 
more powerful and more enduring. ee 

“Tt would almost appear as'if colonization is the.only 
condition on which Providence-will permit the substitu-. 
tion or lengthened subjugation of one race by another ; 
and as far as history hitherto instructs us, permanent 
conquest is but another word for vigorous and success-' 
ful colonization. Up to this period, England: has-in 
no degree colonized India, or encouraged an amal- 
gamation of races; nor is there any probability, not 
to say possibility, of her doing so.’?—Sullivan’s Letters 
on India, 1858, pp. 24-25. ° ts 

So a Select Committee of the Parliament 
was appointed in 1858, to consider the 
question of colonization and settlement of 
India by Britishers.. At this distance - ‘of 
time, the two Reports issued by the Com-- 
mittee are very interesting reading. | 

It seems that all the enactments made to 
encourage the settlement of the English 
were not enough to induce them to colonize 
India. Hence special measures were to. ‘be 
adopted to’ convert India into a colony.of. 
England. On the 16th March, 1858, it was 
ordered by the House of Commons — 

“ That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire 
into the progress and prospects, and- the best méans 
to be adopted for the promotion of European coloniza- 
tion and settlement in India, especially’ in the Hill 
Districts and healthier climates of that country ; 
as well as for the extension of our Commerce’ with 
Central Asia.” 7 . — 

Towards the closing days of November, 
1507, the following telegram was -to be 
seen in the papers of most of the countries 
of the world.—'‘ | 

.Prince Buelow has introduced a bill in the 
Reichstag, for a grant of a further £20,000,000 to 
continue the’ Germanization of the Polish provinces 
by means of German settlers, and conferring powers 
of compulsory ex-propriation.. — 

(Reuter’s Service.) London, Tuesday. 
1907). 

England could have done the same. thing 
for the English settlers in India as Germany 
did for the Germanization of Poland, - In 
fact, Mr. Hodgson had suggested the adop- 
tion of sucha measure. 

But the members of the Committee on 
Colonization above referred: to, could not 
recommend such a procedure. None of 


(N. ovr. 26, 


‘the witnesses who. appeared.. before,-the 
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above. ‘Committee, ‘even’ suggested such a- 
course. - But as usual with the’ Anglo-. 


Indian authorities, they - were -encourag- 
‘ing Englishmen to. settle in India by 


‘pecuniary aids from the: money taken’ from. 


the Indian tax-payer.’ India was expected 
and made to a certain degree to pay for her 
‘being converted into an English colony. 
Take for instance, the case ‘of 
plantations. 
assisted in this industry will be evident from 
the following questions put to, ard the 
answers given to them by Mr. J. Freeman 


tea 


who appeared as a witness before the Select. 


Committee on, colonization. 


‘“‘t922. Are you not aware that both in Assam 
and Kumaon the Government established tea-planta-~ 
tions for the express purpose of trying experiments, for 
the sake of the settlers, and with the avowed object of 
handing over their plantations to the settlers, as soon 
as the-experiment had been shown to be_ successful, 
and. as soon as settlers could be found willing to take 
‘them ?—That is what I refer to; that in the first 


mooting of the cultivation of tea the Government took 
the initiative and encouraged it, and went to some’ 


expense in taking the necessary steps towards it. Then 
some Europeans took it up on a larger scale, and that 
attempt was not successful; but somewhere ‘about 
14 years ago, in consequence of this new arrangement, 
where the Government gave them.more favourable 
terms about the land that they were to’ concede to 
them, from that arose, the present company, whtch 
has carried it out in a very extensive.way, which 


without the English settlers and their. capital [ doubt ' 


would ever'| have} been effected. 


“1923. Did not the Government in fact bear the 
whole of the expense of the experiment, and-hand over, 


both in Assam -and,Kimaon, their plantations to the 


Settlers on very liberal terms?—That I am unacquaint- 
d with; I will-not say that it was so or that it was 
otso. ; 

‘1924. ‘Did not the: Government send Mr. 
Fortune, and others before him into China to get. seed, 
and to get: téa-markers, Chinese, and otherwise, to 
inform them as to the Chinese system of culture, for 
the express purpose and sole object of: instructing the 
settlers in India ?—I do not know for certain whether 
‘that experiment was: made by the Government; I 

‘believe it was so; but I know that Chinamen were 

brought in the first instance. It was hoped, through 

them that the natives in India would get an insight 
into the cultivation of tea, but it failed, so far.’’ 


Thus -it will be: seen héw the European 
_tea-planters have. been benefited at the 
‘expense. of the natives of India.” But the 
‘Government have never.done’ anything to 


encourage .any purely Indian concern as’. 


they have done ‘the tea industry ‘carried on 
by Anglo-Indians. The fling at.the natives 


of the country by the witness, which we | 
‘have italicized im the’ ‘above ‘extract, . is, 


How the téa planters were 


‘asked :—- 


-have 
Thus one Mr. W. Theobald was asked :—- - 
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quite sénséless; for nd .native has - ever 
been encouragéd in.the same manner as the 
European-settlers,. 

It. is for.the -benefit of the European tea- 
planter, that that act, up to this day, stands 
on the pages of the Indian Statuté Book— 
an act which the late Hon’ble Rai Bahadur 
Kristo Das Paul, c.1.£.,. was compelled to © 
condemn as legalising. slavery in India. | 

‘Fhe [Indian Government very generously.’ 
offered to assist’ tron manufacturers ‘of . 
England if some.of them were.to come to 
settle in India. "Thus the same witness was - 


‘1927. Are you aware that the Government 
have recently sent out a. gentleman conversant with 
the iron manufacture, and with hitn several assistants, 
to the province of Kumaon, to introduce the iron 
manufacture there ?—~I have read-of it, but we offered 
to.do everything at. our own expense.- oer Ane 
_'1928. ‘And the Government Have: stated that, as - 
soon as the experiment is shown.to be. successful, 


they. are willing to hand over the works to any 


Englishman that will undertake them ?—Yes, -that, ° 
may be, * # *,”’ . . ON oe te 
-Comments on the abdve are superfluous. - 


Again from time to time Indigo-planters 


- have received pecuniary aids from Govern- - 


ment at the expense of the Indian tax- 
payer. aa BE, at 
If the Indian Government spent money in 
burlding, roads and railways-in India, these 
seem to have been made with, among others, 
the object as set férth’:-by one Mr. J. 
Dalrymple who appeared as a witness 
before the above Committee. He was: 
asked:— = os. 3 
. "3551. And with more perfect laws,’ and .the. -faci- 
lity: of roads, canals, and rivers, you yourself know. of 
no other place where better fruits for enterprise exist 
than in Bengal ?—Certainly not. . 
_ “3552. In your long experience you. have: realized 
those results ?—~Yes,'' ear _ 
Facilities of 


communication seem‘ to 
been’ made to’ help colonization, 


“867. Increasing communication -and increasing 
commerce, therefore,. will: greatly increase the hold of 


England upon India ?Yes, I think so,’ 


Facilities’ of commimmication with: Eng- 
land have resulted in saddling India with a 
large increase of English Civil and Military 
officers and other classes of English officials, 
for many. more are required to.do the work 
of those who ‘are absent on-leavé.. The 
above-named. witness was-asked:— "° 
1278, - Do not-you think the ‘facilities that’ haye 
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— —~Yes, I think so. 
. 1280. And that would naturally call for an in- 


of 


+ : 


hitherto existed, of overland communication, for civil 


officers visiting their native country, has diminished 


- that necessary class of civil servants that, previously 
' to the introduction of the overland route, existed; that 


“ee 


is to say, the overland facilities reduce .the available 
number of officers for the duties of the state ?—Very 
much so, no doubt. - 


“1299. At present there is generally a_ greater 
-number absent than before the introduction of steam ? 


. 
“ 


crease of that service ?—Yes. : 

i: i # 

- "1982, Does not the facility of coming home en-. 
‘Courage a greater number to come home than did 

come home round the Cape, having a six months’ voy- 


_, age Staring them in the face ?—Yes, no doubt.” 
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Railways were constructed, and roads and 
waterways were neglected, because they 
would not be convenient means of travel- 

.ling for the - British -capitalists. | Major- 


. General G. B. Tremenheere, in his evidence 


before the above Conimittee, on the 15th 
April, 1858, said :— 


Colonization cannot proceed in India as-it does 


= in Australia or Canada; it must spring from the 
__ upper, rather than the lower ranks of society, by | 


- the settlement of capitalists; that is, from the capi- 


talist rather than from the labourer. 
an att * x 

. The state of the existing means of travelling in 
India is sufficient alone to prévent the country and’ 
its resources from becoming known to capitalists. 
The ordinary mode of travelling is either by march- 
ing: in stages from 12 to 14 miles a day, or travel- 
ig by dawk in a palangitin. Capitalists will not 
submit to this tardy mode of progress. — 
that if railways existed, places holding out: prospects 
of profitable inyestment would be readily visited, and 


capitalists would then judge for themselves ‘of the 


advantages to be gained by settlement. 


* eo 7 
- ©] conceive that before-capital can be attracted 
to India, itis’ necessary to give the greatest facility 
for intercommunication. Both the agricultural and 
‘the mineral resources of the different-localities could 
then be readily inquired into on the spot. Those 


“+ ‘resources would not only be accessible to capitalists 


ti: 
ne 


+ 


but would be: placed within easy communication one 
with the other, which is not the case now.” - 
This witness pleaded forthe construction 
of railways as the best means for coloniza- 
_ tion of India. He was asked :— 
| 98. One portion of the inquiry which has been 


devolved upon this Committee by. the House of 
‘Commons is the possibility of availing ourselves of. 


the climate of the hill stations of India for coloniza- 
tion and settlement; have you ever turned your 
attention to’ that subject ?-—I think one of thetnost 
important things that could be done would be . to 


make the hill stations accesstble by railway from the 


plains.” 


I conceive. 


dt might. 


- He was asked by Sir Erskine Perry :— 

_ "too. Do you mean for commercial purposes ?—~For 
commercial purposes, as well as for the purpose of 
settlemient in the hills.” , 


The hills of India were suggested for 
colonization and the plains for settlement 
of Europeans in India. Thus one Mr. J. G. 
Waller as a witness before the above Com- 
mittee was asked by Mr. Vansittart.— 


“5200. You. have been in the Hill Station of 
Darjeeling ?—Yes. : 
“S201. What are its capabilities for English 
colonists and settlers?—Its capabilities are, very 
great, and it invites colonization .to:such an extent, 
that even the laboring classes may settle there. I 
think the resources of the hills are boundless for the 
purposes of colonization. In: the plains we can only 
have’what [ understand by the word ‘Scttleiient’.”’ . 
* eo” # 


5204. In your-answer to question No. 4857, you 
say, ‘I think that the climate offers no serious im- 
pediment whatever to the settlement of Europeans ;’ 
are the Committee to understand from this that coloni- 
zation is practicable in the plains of Bengal?—No; ‘I : 


‘used the word ‘settlement,’ that I intended to cover 


the whole of India; Europeans may settle there, al- 
though they may not colonize; that is, you cannot 
introduce labourers into the plains of India; but if” 
you have 500 Europeans settled in Bengal now, as 
far as climate is concerned, there is no reason why. 
you should not have §,000.”’ 


According to another witness, the whole _ 
of India, like Algeria, could be colonized _ 
and’ settled ky Europeans. Mr, J. Freeman 
was. asked':— ' 


“1780. Do you think colonization can be effected 
in’ any’ part’ of India in the same manner and to the 
same extent, as Algeria has been colonised ?—I think 
that colonization can be extended in India, but there” 
are two kinds of colonists for India, whereas, in 
Algeria, there is only one kind of colonist that is ab- 
solutely necessary; one to work the land. But. in 
India there is room for two colonists, one with capital 
and directing capabilities, enterprise, and perseverance, 
using the native for carrying out his purposes, and 
one a colonist to work the land himself under parti- 
cular conditions and cicumstances; if you encourage 
and render your institutions rationally fit for the . 
higher grade of these, you will confer the greatest 
benefit to the country, but the latter must be always 
more-or less limited, but they would be of great use. 
to the country, for other reasons.: ° ' 


‘1751. You instanced the colonization in Algeria 
as a proof that it may be extended in India; therefore . 
T asked, ‘Do you think that it can be carried on to ' 
the same extent in India as in Algeria? ’—In every 
part I’ should say not, but in many parts 1 should say. 
In Algeria a. large grant was made toa. 
company on condition that, within a certain number. 
of years, they should establish so many villages, and 
should have so much land in cultivation; and. people- 
weré induced to résort there, and they have succeeded 
and they have introduced large permanent pasture, <, 
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lands by irtigation and so forth, and the cultivation 
of wheat and tobacco, &c., to. avery great extent; and 


this is partly by, European labour and partly by the 


labour of the natives of the country; and that climate, 
it strikes me, is quite as warm as the climate in 


many parts of India; the heat is just as great, and | 


there are the same difficulties as to the oppressiveness 
of: the heat to be overcome there as by the Europeans 
in India. Then, if you come to the northern parts of 
India and to the hilly ranges there, I think, the 
climate and soil are quite fit for purposes of that kind ; 
and if settlements were established there, to induce 
people to settle, it would be an advantage in having a 
European force at hand as in the military colonies in 
Algeria.” 


In order to make colonization possible 
and successful, it was necessary that a very 
large number of Englishmen should be 
brought out to India. It was with this 
object in view that sorne of the witnesses 
urged the necessity of appointing English- 
men in preference to Indians to all the posts 
of trust and responsibility. Thus to gain 
their end these witnesses did not scruple to 
paint the natives of India in the blackest 
color possible and say things regarding 
them which were false. Major General G. 
B. Tremenheere, in his evidence before the 
Committee on 20th April, 1858, said :— 


“ European settlement in India might probably be 
promoted by a further increase of the members of the 
Uncovenanted Civil Service. Their ranks are recruited 
from young men who, in many instances, .have been 
brought up in India; they have small pensions, and 
after serving the Government for a period of years, 
are very likely to become good settlers. Their local 
experience will induce them to take advantage of 
opportunities for profitable investment, which in the 
course of their career would be surely forced upon 
Heir observation. The strength of the regular civil 
ervice is too small for a.country of such vast extent. 
They work hard, and area most exemplary body of 
men; but there is a limit to individual exertion, and 
they look to England as their ultimate home. A 
certain proportion of highly educated civilians is 
absolutely necessary but much of the ordinary civil 
business, both revenue and magisterial, might be 
better administered if a larger number of moderately 
paid officials were employed. ad, 

“240, You think that they would be brought into 
“more immediate contact with the natives ?—~Yes, they 
would become acquainted with the resources of the 
country, and by retiring on smaller pensions, would 
be more likely to settle in India than the civilians of 
the present day. 

‘zat, Besides the advantages which you have 
already proved, what advantages do you think might 
arise from the training establishments in the Hima- 
layas which you have suggested ?—Besides the’ benefit 
to be derived, in a material point of -view, from 
establishments in the Himalayas for _ training 
' Europeans in the practical sciences, other advantages 
would follow which might be of the greatest value to 
the future of India,. At present the- standard of 
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morality amongst all class of the native community 
is so low, that the pure stream of English law is 
polluted by the corruption of the native officials, who 
compose the machinery of the civil courts, and are the 
only instruments which our civil officers can employ. 
Ability, a fair. reputation, quickness in writing the 
Persian and Hindoostanee languages, and an aptitude . 
for business secure employment to a native. High 
moral qualities, .if only based on the principles 
inculcated by their own: religious creeds, would have 
influence if they could be found; but unfortunately, 
these native subordinates and the whole class from 
which they are derived are notoriously deficient in 
good principles, and they counteract the efforts of 
Government to administer strict justice to the people. 
The people themselves have no greater respect for 
truth or upright dealing; they will institute, against 
one another, prosecutions of the most serious character, 
on the most false pretences, and support them by a 
cloud of witnesses; even when they have a just cause 
for litigation, they know that if .they do not possess 
the means to bribe freely, they cannot succeed: and 
the feeling among them is, that the party who can pay 
the most to the subordinate officers of the court, is 
sure to gain the day. The best way to cure this evil 
is to make moral worth, and character, the chief 
qualifications for employment by the State. It is not 
by books, nor by teaching, that any appreciable 
progress will be made towards improvement of the 
national character of the natives. More may,be done 
by the living example of numbers of Englishmen, 
trained ‘up among them from their infancy in the 
principles of the Christian religion, who by reason of 
their moral superiority, will obtain the precedence in 
all public employments, and in the favour of the 
State.” 


Then this witness was asked :— 


"385, As a question of policy and justice, do you 
advocate the employment of Europeans in offices which 
are now filled by natives of the country in preference 
to the natives?—-I do as a first measure, until you 
can obtain those qualities which, I presume, the 
Europeans would possess. I think the quality of the 
instrument should be looked to, and not the mere 
national character of the employed. If you could 
obtain natives possessing the same principle as Euro- 
peans, | would have them employed by all means, ° 
and I would give them the preference; but until you- 
can do that, let them see that those are the qualities 
which are required. 

*386. 


? 


I presume you are of opinion that we should 


‘not govern India for our own purpose solely, but for 


the benefit of the inhabitants?—I conceive that the 
employment of high principled instruments under the 
Government, would be doing more justice to the 
people of the country than the employment of others 
who are corrupt, although they may be of the same 
nation.” 

It wassuggested by many witnesses that 
Englishmen should be appointed to such 
posts as those of Munsifs, Sudder Ameens, 
Darogas, &c. Thus the above witness was 
questioned :— 

“asa. Do not you think, with regard to the salaries 
that the Sudder Ameens and Moonsifs draw, that we 





eter 
. 


‘tent, but not very much. 
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could get young men of gpod education and family 
to go out from this country to fill those situations ?}— 


‘No doubt, at the same time their instruction would 


have to begin in India, and they would require a long 
apprenticeship.” 


°° Then this witness was again asked :— 


“ty94, Would it be just to exclude the native ?— 
Certainly it would not be just to- exclude the. native, 
but ‘1 would simply employ the European until you 


. could have a native of the.proper standard. | 


' “age, Is it not something ‘like the old adage of 
not allowing a boy to go into the -water until he can 
swim, not employing the natives till they are fit for 
employment ?—If you show men what qualifications 
are requisite for employment, it is their fault if they 
do not come up to that standard; if you give them 
an opening, and say we will employ you if you 
exhibit certain qualifications, 1 conceive there is no 
hardship in keeping them out of employment till those 
qualifications are produced.” : 

Another witness before the above Com- 
mittee examined on’ 27th April, 1858, was 
asked :— 
798s. Until the moral code of the Mussulman and 
the Hindoo is higher, are you of opinion that in the 
interests of. India and its people they should not, 
unless in exceptional cases, be employed in responsible 
positions 2-Certainly, [ think the creed of caste and 
the creed of the -Mussulman is a bad creed for. persons 


entrusted with the administration of justice; * * 


‘(7286.. As regards the police * * that respectable 
Europeans should fill the place of darogah, and that 
even in subordinate positions to those the steady 
intelligent European would fill: the places well ?— 


Ves," * 
Mr. G. MacNair was examined before 
the above Committee on 6th May, .1858. 


He was asked : | 

“2059. In ‘what situations under Government 
do’ you think more” Europeans could’ be employed 
than are employed now?—In alt the public offices, 
such as the Treasury, the Home.and Foreign. Depart- 
ments, the Military, Public. Works, Salt and Opium, 
Stamp Office, Mint, Post Office, &c ;. there is at pre- 
sent avery large establishment of native, writers in. 


these departments ; some of them réceiving froth £100, 


to. £300 per annum, and even more, who do very 
little work ; they-are nearly all mere machines, who 
copy well, but cannot draught or write a letter of any 


consequence ; for the, presént pay - of these native. 


establishments: | should say a ‘much more efficient 

European establishment could be kept, which would 

be a good training school for higher appointments to 

get on from nee own merits and exerriCnS: 
7 x x 


‘9071. Do not you think that depriving them of 
those offices would have a deteriorating effect upon, 


their education generally, and that there would be 
less encouragement held, out to them to educate 
themselves than now?—It might be toa certain exe 


o 
62074. Do not you think it is.only fair, as far as 
you can, to employ the natives of the country in the 


of their own native class to employ them. 


“of the 


men in India.” 
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Government of their own ‘country ?—If you could 
emplay them beneficially, and you could put depend- 
ence upon them, it would be so,. but if you can not 
get trustworthy people it is not even for the: benefit 


‘2092. You said that you thought the servants 
Government should be found among: the 
European séttlers?—Yes, as much as possible, I. 
think it would bea great inducement for Europeans » 
to go to India to qualify themselves for those appoint-- 
ments... : . 

"2322, Would it be just and fair towards the 
people of the country to take all the employment out — 
of their hands, and give itto the English ?—If you 
can not find natives fit for those employments you 
must employ Europeans. 

''2323. How are the natives to be made fit without 
being employed ?—You may make them fit for some 
of the appointments, but it is difficult to make them 
correct or honest without more European superin- 
tendence. | : - =" 

‘2324. Are they likely to be made correct or honest 
if they are not tried ?2—~They do not seem to improve 
in that respect. 

¥% %& * 

2326. You think that it is possible to teach boys 
to swim without allowing them to go into the water ?— 
No, I do not. 

'2327.. Chairman | Do not you think it would be 
an advantage for them to see a man swim who could 
swim better than themselves?——Yes, I think that 


they would get benefit from the example.” 


Mr. N. B. E. Baillie ‘was also a witness 
before the above Committee on 1st June, 
1858. He was asked :— 


“4587. Do you object to natives being appointed’ 
to high official situations ?—Yes, I .do; my reasons 
in both cases are political. I would say that with 
regard to the appointment of ‘natives to higher 
situations, that I was asked the question’ when | 
examined before the Committee of the House o 
Commons in 1853. Ithen said that,:I thought that’ 
they were improving very much, and that, intellectually, 
I thought they might be considered qualified for higher 
situations. * * [ then gave my opinion entirely as a 
judicial question, * Now it is given upon political’ 
grounds. I think, politically, the natives should not 


‘be appointed to those high situations.”’ 


The witnesses wanted the ‘wider ‘em- 
ployment of the English agency in India 
and yet they gave evidence of the inefficien-- 
cy and incompetency of the then existing. 
agency—that -is of the members of the 
Covenanted Civil Service. Thus . Mr. 


‘Freeman in his evidence before the above: 


Committee, on 4th May, 1858, said :— 


-“If they (the Civil Servants)’were’ only properly... 
trained in their profession, good masters -of the 
languages, had more intercourse with and much. 
more real knowledge of the character and ways of 


dealing of the natives, f would not wish to see better 


+ 
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If the covenanted civilians were: in- 
efficient and did not perform their duties 
properly, it was preposterous to expect that 
uncovenanted European officers would be 
a better set of people. By the inefficiency 
and incompetency of European employees, 
.the natives of India would be the sufferers. 
Well, that did not enter into the calculation 
of those who advocated the more extensive 
employment of the Europeans in India on 
the score of colonization. 

The improvement of land tenure to faci- 
litate its possession by the Englishman was 
also suggested. Thus Mr. J. Freeman, in 
his- evidence before the Committee on the 
29th April, 1858, was asked :— 

“1654. With regard to the land, can you make 
any suggestion which would improve the tenure of 
land, and facilitate the possession of it by Europeans? 
—Certainly; in the country, where most of the land 
is occupied in one way or another, except in the 
iSunderbunds, there is a difficulty to surmount. 
Those gentlemen who have invested their - capital 
in indigo and so forth, have managed it in this way : 
for the sake of peace and quietness they have come 
in as purchaser of leases for 8, g or 10 years, they have 
purchased putnee talooks or perpetual leases. Therefore 
when this ‘unfortunate sale law comes into effect 
upon an entire Zemindary these’are all swept away. 

“1655. You wish some measure like Mr. Grant’s 
sale law, which should give the lessee a security that 
his large tenures, unprotected by the sale law tenure, 
should not be.destroyed by the sale of the Zemindary? 
——That is one thing; our other method is to rent the 
land from the small tenant; * »*’’ 

He and several other witnesses like him 
were for-extinguishing the rights of the 
we’: in Lower Bengal with a view of 
Putting the English planter in possession 
of the fee-simple of the land. ; 

One of the alleged reasons hindering the 
colonization of India by natives of Eng- 
land was their apprehension of being sub- 
jected to the jurisdiction of native Indian 
judges and magistrates and what they were 
pleased to call “Black Acts.” Thus wrote 
the London Trmes in 1858 :— 


‘Tf any thing can more clearly illustrate the sense | 


of security in which Indian officials in spite of all 
warning have indulged, it is that at the very time 
when this alarming mutiny was about to burst, forth 
in the Bengal Presidency, it was actually proposed 
so to remodel the criminal jurisdiction of the country, 
as to subject the few Englishmen scattered - over 
Hindostan to the anomalies ‘of native law, to the 
tyrannies of native witnesses, * * to the ignorance 
of native jurymen, * * and to the tender mercies of 
native magistrates, armed with a power of summary 
jurisdiction, unknown even in. England, and by 
means of which an Englishman might be contyned in 


' those who 
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their vile prisons, amidst all the fierce heat of India, 
for as much as two years,” 


Mr. J. P. Wise as a witness before the 


sabove Committee on the rith May, 1858, 


said :—- , 

“Suppose these Black Acts had been carried’ into 
law as was desired just previous to the breaking out 
of this rebellion; the scattered Europeans as a 
preparative measure might have been lodged in gaol.”’ 

Then he was questioned by a member 
of the Committee,— 

‘2651. I think you stated that it was the object to 
drive the European settlers out ?—Yes, one would 


suppose so. 
2652. To whom do you impute that object; was 


it the effect of the laws or was it the intention of 
passed the laws?—The laws would have 


that effect.’ - : 

2653. You do not mean to say that any Govern- 
ment would desire to drive settlers out ?—~One would 
suppose not, but practically that is the effect.” 

An attempt was made during the Vice- 
royalty of Lord Ripon to empower native 
Indian judges and magistrates to try Chris- 
tian Kuropean criminals. But sucha hue and 
cry was raised by “the Pucca born Britons” 
and the Eurasians that Lord Ripon’s Gov- 
ernment had to tamely yield to the 
agitators. | 

The Government of India by the East 
India Company was not favorable to colo- 
nization. Yo give an impetus to coloniza- 
tion, as one of its objects, it does not seem 
unreasonable to suppose that the transfer of 
the Indian Government from the ‘Company 
to the Crown was effected. This transfer 
benefited the. English ‘colonists. . Mr. J. 
Freeman in’his evidence before the Com- 
mittee, was.asked :— 

“1067. What effect do’ you think the transfer of 
the Government from the Company to the Crown will 
have on colonization or Brifish settlement ?——Coloniza- 
tion as applied to India in the present circumstances 
would have a very great effect’ I have no doubt; be- 
cause ‘the change in the form of Government from the 
Company to the Queen leads one to expect ulterior 
reforms more closely connected with India itself.’’ 

Mr. G. MacNair, ‘in his evidence before 
the above Committee, was asked :— 

‘9581. What is your opinion with reference to the 
interests of settlers of the present proposed change 
of Government from the Company to the Crown ?—It 
would be very beneficial, and would give everyone 
more confidence in the Government.”’ 

Mr. J.: T. Mackenzie. as a witness before 
the Committee, on 18th. May, 1858, was 
asked :— ae 

"3721. Do you think that the transfer of the 
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- Government of .India ‘té the Crown would or would 
not increase the stability of our rule in that country ? 
_om~EEven since I have been in India, and at home, I 
have constantly advocated that ; it would give a great 


- stability to our rule, India-being governed in the name. 


of the Queen ;* * 
"3722. 
favorable to the tncreased settlement of Europeans in 


India ?—Unquestionably it would; -if added to. good - 


’ 


’ Government.” 
Mr. J:°G. Waller, in his evidence before 
the Committee on 3rd June, 1858, being 
- questioned— . . 
~ “4841. What would you enumerate among the 


principle objections to the settlement of Europeans in 
* India ?” 


Said— - 


“T think I have enumerated several; but there’ is 
one other which is of such importance that I cannot 


with justice to the subject omit it. I think that the 
transfer of the authority of.the Government from. the 
. Corporation which now represents the Crown, by vir- 
tue of a trusteeship, is absolutely necessary. Jf tt 
be the veal intention of the English Government 
to encourage the settlement of Englishmen in India, 
and to give full scope to private enterprise for the 
accomplishment of those objects.connected with Indta, 
which Government .alone can never effect, * * Eng- 
lishmen, I am persuaded, and the history of the past 
proves it, will. not accept the intervening authority 
of any Corporation, as a-Government, in liew of the 
. divect authority and power of the Crown, and the 
fundamental principles and laws of thery own conste- 
tution.* * I think that the substitution of the authori- 
ty and name of the Crown is essentially requisite to 
prepare the .way for those sweeping changes in the 
Government of India which must follow almost imme- 
diately, not only to induce and encourage colonization, 
‘but to keep our hold over that immense extent of 
‘country. | 
’ It is a remarkable fact which must be 
greatly regretted’ that the two Perliament- 
ary Reports from ‘the Select Committee’ on 
Colonization and Settlement (India} -have 
not received any attention at the hands of 
Indian publicists. 
But with all the Laws and Regulations 
“which afford facilities to the English people 
to’ colonize India, colonization has not 
progressed very rapidly. India. for the 
‘Englishmen, it is said, possesses few charms. 
- Mr. Townsend writes :— 
Colonization of Indza. 
“This absence of white men is said to be due to 
_ climate, but even in ‘the Hills’ no one settles. English 
men live on the sultry plains, of New South Wales; 
Americans, who are only Englishmen a little desic- 
cated, aré filling up the steamy plains of ‘Florida ; 
Spaniards: haye settled as a governing caste through- 


‘the temptation, will not stay. in India. 


Do you think that such a transfer would be . 


of Anglo-Indians and the large o the 
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_ Gut the tropical sections of the two Americas; Dutch 


men dwell-on in Java; but the English, whateve 
| No matte 
what the sacrifice, whether in money or dignity o 
pleasant occupation, an uncontrollable disgust, a 
overpowering sense of being aliens inexorably divide 
from the people of the land, comes upon them, an 
they glide silently away."’* * 

Meredith Townsend’s Asia and Europe, p. 87. 

The real reasons for the slow colonizatior 
of India.seem to us to consist inthe fact: 
that India is a large country and wel. 
peopled and it was nota very easy task 
to displace the millions who inhabit it, 
and also in India being not rich in gold 


' silver and diamond mines like Peru, Mexico. 


California, Australia and South Africa. 
‘India is mainly an agricultural country and 
hence less attractive to the European gold- 
hungerers. Major-General G. B. Tremen- 


-heere in his examination before the Com- 


mittee on the 2oth April, 
asked :— 


“412, % * Why does not he (the Englishman’ 
go to India as well as to Australia ?”’ 


Answered-— 


- ‘ There are more enticing objects in other countries 
The finding’ of gold, the production of copper, anc 
mines generally, offer much greater inducement than 
the slow profits derived from agricultural produce.” 
But now that several mines of gold and 
other minerals have been discovered in 
India, India is becoming more and more 
attractive to the Europeans. It is not tc 
be wondered at if rapid colonization oi 
India takes place now. ; 
The promotion of Eurasians to the cl 


858 
185 7 being 


' 





‘money which is being spent on their :educa- 
tion and the creation of domiciled Euro- 
peans as “statutory natives” will also 
facilitate the colonization of India: The 
conspicuous absence of “statutory natives ”’ 


_and “ Anglo-Indians ” (or Eurasians), in the 


ranks of the provincial judicial services 
which tax intelligence to the utmost, for as 
a matter of fact, members of these services, 
administer law and justice much bettér 
than judges’ belonging to the ‘‘ Heavenboral 
Civil Service,” is to be explained on no 
other hypothesis than their unfitness for 
appointment to them. ‘And hence every 
attempt is made to educate them to enable 


' them to take their place in those services. 





CHAPTER XV. 
BATTLE oF DHARMAT, 15 APRIL, 1658. 


EACHING Ujjain with his army.at the 

end of February, Jaswant was quite 
an the dark about Aurangzib’s inten- 
‘tions and movements. So strictly did that 
oe Prince . watch, the roads 
and ferries of the Narmada 
river that no news from the 





Jaswant leaves 
Ujjain to oppose 
Murad, 


The Rajput general, however, learnt that 
Murad was coming from Guzerat. So, he 
Msued from Ujjain, took post near Kach- 
raud to bar the enemy’s path, and sent his 
spies towards Murad’s camp for further 
news. Murad was then 36 miles away, but 
on finding Jaswant’s force greatly superior 
to his own, he prudently avoided a battle 
and making a wide detour round Kachraud 
arrived south of it, in order to be near the 
Narmada and Aurangzib’s line of advance. 
_ Jaswant heard of this movement, and in 
his present state of ignorance could not 
account.for it. Just then he gota. letter 
‘from Mandu Fort telling 


and rs = him that Aurangzib. had 
seii * #P" crossed the Narmada. A 


. party of Dara’s troops, 
who had fled from the fort of Dhar at the 
approach of Aurangzib, now joined Jaswant 
and confirmed the news. The Maharajah 
was at his wits’ end; so well had Aurang- 
zib’s movements been kept secret that 
Jaswant -had not heard of his march from 
Burhanpur, begun-as early as 20th March, 
nor of his having crossed the Narmada. 
The first news that he got of Aurangzib 
was that:the Prince was already in Malwa 
and .rapidly marching on Ujjain.* At the 
same time, from Murad’s present position, 
a junction between the two brothers was 
most likely. : | be 

In utter perplexity Jaswant returned to 
Ujjain. Here a Brahman envoy, surnamed 
Kavi Rai, delivered to, him. Aurangzib’s 


* A, N, 56-57,,Kambu, 114, Aqil Khan, 22. -. 
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Deccan reached Jaswant. 


Masum, 46)-476, 


AURANGZIB 


a : 
“ boy 
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AURANGZIB - 


message advising him to give up his opposi- 
tion and return ,peacefully to Jodhpur as 
the Prince was only going to Agra to visit 
his father without any thought of waging 
war. Jaswant declined, saying, “I must 
carry out the Emperor’s orders. I cannot 
retrace my steps without disgrace.” 

He then advanced 14. miles south-west 

3 of Ujjain and encamped - 


takes post at opposite Dharmat, to block - 

Dharmat fo the path of the enemy 

oppose Aurang- A | 

zib, coming up from the south. 
Here another © startling’ 

news reached him: Murad had joined. 


Aurangzib (14th April) and the two were 
within a day’s march of him. This wasa 
contingency that Jaswant had not thought 
of before. His. waiting strategy had failed - 
to keep the two princés-‘apart. How was. 
he to meet their united ‘forces now? He- 
quailed at the prospect. Next morning, . 
when Aurangzib's-army had already begun. 
to march to thé: encounter, Jaswant “in 
mortal fear” attempted to parley. He sent a 
__ messenger to Anrangzib to 
‘beg the Prince’s pardon 
| and say, “I do not want to. 
fight, and [ have no power to show audacity 
to your Highness. My wish is to visit and 
serve you. If -you pardon me and give up 
your project of a fight, I shall go and wait 
on you.” But Aurangzib knew of his own. 
advantage and was not willing to strength- 
en the enemy by granting him time. His 
reply was, “ As I have already started, delay 
is out of place. now. If you really mean ' 
what you ‘say, leave your army and.come | 
alone to Nayabat Khan, who will guide you 
to my son Muhammad Sultan and that 
prince will introduce you to me and secure 
your pardon,’’* | 
Such. a humiliating submission’ before 
striking a blow, the chief ofthe Rathors - 
could not. bring himself to make. He 


*® 4, N. 38, 64-65; Aqil Khan, 27-28, Isar-das, 19 


.tries diplomacy 
in vain, 3 
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prepared for fight. But a general who 
shrinks in terror, changes his mind, and 
attempts to gain time by parleying before 
a battle, is not likely to win in the clash 
of arms; he has already lost that confidence 
which is half the victory. 


Jaswant had come to Malwa in the hope 
_that the mere prestige of 

the Imperial! standards 

would send the rebellious 
princes back to their provinces, and that all 
that he would have to undertake was a 
mere demonstration of force. Now, when 
too late, he realised that his adversaries 
were in deadly earnest and ready to fight to 
the bitter end. He marshalled his forces 
against them, but most reluctantly, as if he 
were going to commit a high crime; his 
spirit quailed before that of Aurangzib. A 
battle fought between two such generals can 
have but one issue. 


aswant had been charged by Shah Jahan 
g y 

to send the two rebellious 

princes back to their own 


and finally pre- 
pares for battle. 


The difficulties 


of Jaswant's posi- provinces ‘with as little 
ee injury to them as possible, 
him no freedom and to fight them only as 
of action ; a last resource.* At all 


times, a subject opposing 
two princes of the blood, a servant fighting 
for a distant master against two chiefs who 
acknowledge no higher authority than their 
own will, is severely handicapped. In 


' Jaswant’s case the natural inferiority of his - 


position was aggravated by the commands 
he had received from: Shah Jahan. While 
Aurangzib followed his own judgment only, 
knew his own mind, and, fired by the 
highest ambition, pursued his object with 
all his resources and singleness of aim, 
ready to do and dare his utmost,—Jaswant 
was hesitating, distracted by the conflict 
between the instructions from Agra and 
the exigencies of the actual military situ- 
ation in Malwa, and entirely dependent for 
his own line of action on what his oppo- 
nents would do. A general so. situated 
cannot have the advantage of taking the 
aggressive and forcing the enemy to aban- 


don his plans; nor can, he pursue his aim_ 


with iron will to the bitter end. 


* Kambu, t1a, Masum, 468, SEM 258, Bernier, 
37, 38. 


: (2) the discord- 
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His army, too, was an ill-knit weiis of 
discordant elements. The 
various Rajput clans were 
often divided from each 
other by hereditary feuds 


ant elements of 
his army ; 


and quarrels about dignity and precedence. 


Unlike Jai Singh, Jaswant was not the 
commander to humour and manage them,. 
and make all obey the will of one common 
head. Then, again, there was the standing 
aloofness between Hindus and Muham- 
madans. It had been found next to im- 


possible to brigade these creeds together for 


a campaign under one general. Hence, in 
the first siege of Oandahar all the Rajputs 
of the Mughal Van marched under Rajah 
Bithaldas and all the Muslims under 
Bahadur Khan,“—two co-ordinate author- 
ities subject only to the commander-in-chiel. 
In the Bijapur war also all the Rajputs of 
the reinforcements sent from Hindustan were 
led by Chhatra Sal Hada, and all thal 
Muslim troops by Mahabat Khan. It was 
only a commander standing in a position 
of unquestioned superiority above the heads 
of the other generals, that could’ make the 
two creeds work in amity. Aurangzib was 
one such by birth as much as by merit. 
But Jaswant was a mere mansabdar, only 
two grades higher than Qasim Khan, and 
socially equal to him, as both were gover- 
nors of provinces. There could not, there- 
fore, be unity of command in the imperial 
army. Indeed, Qasim Khan’s orders were 
to co-operate with the Maharajah and not. 
to act as his subordinate. . 
This division of command accentuated 
the difference of creeds in 


(3) gers trea~ the. Imperial army and 
ey " Wusliss rendered its success difficult. 
es ees Several of the Muslim 

officers were, moreover, 


secretly friendly to Aurangzth or had been 
corrupted by him. The history of the 
battle that followed proves this suspicion 
true: while the Imperialists lost 24 Rajput 
chiefs in the conflict, only one Muhammadan 
general was killed on their side. “Qasim , 
Khan and all the Imperial troops who in 
this battle had not become the target of the 
arrows of Fate, fled,” as the official history 
issued by Aurangzib records. This circums- 
tance lends colour to the theory that they 
had kept themselves out of harm’s way. 
* Waris, 276. 
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The day following the battle four Muham- 
madan officers of the Imperial army came 
over to Aurangzib and were rewarded by 
him.* Such men could not have fought 
loyally twenty-four hours earlier. 


Finally, Jaswant as a general was no 


match for Aurangzib, who 
had “aged in war.” Con- 
temporary historiansT 
blame him for his incapa- 
city, inexperience and faulty plans. He 
chose his ground badly and’ so cramped 
his men that the horsemen could not 
manoeuvre freely nor gather momentum for 


Jaswant’s in- 
Capacity as 
general, 


a charge; he failed to send timely succour 


to the divisions that needed it most, and, 
the battle once begun, he lost control over 
his forces as if he were a mere divisional 
leader and not the supreme commander of 
all. Lastly, he made the fatal mistake of 
despising artillery.’ It is said{ that the 


night before the battle, his chief officer 


Askaran, surnamed Kirtiwant, had urged 
him, “The two princes have drawn up their 
guns in front of us. ‘The brave Rajputs 
do not love their families or own lives very 
much, so that when they move to the 
encounter they will neverstep back. The 
artillery of the other side will annihilate 
them. If you only give the order, I with 
4000 of our men shall fall 
on their artillery at mid- 
night, slay the gunners and 
capture the guns. There- 
after the enemy will not 
b.. . : 
have strength enough to defeat us in a 
pitched battle.” But Jaswant replied, 
“Tt as inconsistent with manliness and 
Rajput usage to employ stratagém or make 
a night-attack. Next morning, with God’s 
grace, I shall use a plan by which their artil- 
lery will lie at its place on one side, and the 
Rajputs coming upon their troops will gain 
the victory. Not a man (of-us) will be 
hurt by the guns.” 


He rejects the . 
proposal of a 
night-attack on 
the enemy’s guns, 


Evidently Jaswant’s plan was to skirt 


the enemy’s artillery and come to close 
_ quarters with their troops, disregarding 


me the gun-fire during the 
ee plan of fest few minutes of the 
wild gallop. But such 


* A, N. 72,78. Storia, i. 258, Bernier 37-35. 

+ Kambu, tra & 6, Aqil Khan 28, 30, Fazyazg, 
469. 

} Isar-das, 20a. 
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tactics could have succeeded only if the 
charge had been made on a wide level 
plain and also if the opposing artillery had 
been served by Indians proverbially slow 
in turning and firing their pieces. But 
when the battle began the Rajputs were 
penned within a narrow space with ditches 
and entrenchments on their flanks, and 
subjected to a deadly fire before they could 
expand their formation for a _ charge. 
Secondly, after they had passed by the 
enemy’s artillery and engaged Aurangzib’s 
troops, the French and English gunners 
of .the Prince quickly turned their guns 
sideways and began to mow down the 
Rajputs in their new position. It was truly 


a contest between swords and gunpowder, 


and artillery triumphed over cavalry. 
The ground® where Jaswant took his 


* Kambu says, ‘“Thesé inexpert generals, through 
faulty counsel, took post in a narrow swamp and 
uneven ground. Next morning when they marshall- 
ed their troops, a large body was packed in that 
narrow pass, one behind another, and some stood 
here and there on the sides, without order or method, 
..Owing to the narrowness of the field and the 
pressure [ of the enemy | from the two sides, the 
Imperialists found no space to manceuvre.” (116). 
Aqil Khan supports this statement and adds, 
‘‘ Jaswant drew up his troops on uneven ground, on 
the bank of the Narmada(!); having poured water 
he made 200 yards of ground near it muddy.’ (28, 
30;. Murad’s own description is, ‘‘Jaswant encamped 
on a plot of land which had ditches of water on all 
four sides [joined to] swamps, and set up entrench- 
ments round it.” (Fatyaz, 469). Bernier’s descrip- 
tion of the battle-field is very inaccurate; the Persian 
histories do not speak of any ‘‘disputed passage’’ 
across the river, as the fight seems to have taken 
place more than a mile from the bank. I have visited 
the scene and found there nota single “rock in the 
bed of the river’; and the banks are not of “un- 
common ‘height,’ as is asserted by Bernier, (38-39). 


The battle evidently took place west’ of Fatihabad, 
close to the Ratan Singh Monument, and not east 
of the village of Dharmat. (A. N. names the . 
village Dharmat-pur, but the Jud. Atlas, sheet 
36 N. E., and the villagers call it Dhaymat). We 
read in A. N. “One kos from Dharmatpur Jaswant 
barred the Princes’, road....Jaswant encamped 
opposite Dharmatpur, one kos from Aurangzib’s army. 
..Aurangzib’s tent was pitched on the bank of the 
nullah of Churnarayanah.” The right bank of the 
river, facing Dharmat, slopes gently, and could not 
have presented any difficulty to the attacking cavalry 
and guns, There is no swamp opposite Dharmat, 
but some damp soil and xwllahs near Ratan Singh’s 
Memorial. I conclude from the Persian accounts 
that the battle was fought ina plain and notin the 
bed of a. river. 


-, Aurangzib’s 
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stand was.narrow and uneven, with ditches 
and swamps on its flanks. 
One historian asserts that 
Jaswant had deliberately 
poured water on and trodd- 
eninto mud 200 yards of ground in front 
of him, evidently to arrest the enemy’s 
charge.- His position was also surrounded 
by trenches thrown up during the previous 
day, as the usual] precaution against night 
attacks. In short, the Imperial army seem- 
ed to be standing on an island, ready for 
a siege. No worse disposition can be 
imagined for a pitched battle to be fought 
by cavaliers on mettled horses. | 

Of the forces engaged, we know that 
Aurangzib had 30,000 men with him. To 
this must be added Murad’s contingent, 
probably less than 10,000. The Imperial 
army is variously estimated. Aurangzib 
puts it at “30,000 horse and many infantry,” 
Isardas at 50,000; Murad goes even further 
and counts the enemy as 50 or 60 thousand. 
Agil Khan estimates it at 30,000. So, we 
may conclude that the two armies were al- 
most equally matched and numbered ‘over 
35,000 men each.* 

On Aurangzib’s side the divisions were 
thus formed : The Van, said 
to have consisted of 8,000 
steel-clad veterans, under 
_. Prince Muhammad Sultan 
and Najabat Khan, with Zulfiqar Khan and 
some guns guarding its front,—the main 
artillery under Murshid Quli Khan,—the 
Right Wing under Murad,—the Left Wing 
under Multafat Khan, with the boy-prince 
Muhammad Azam as honorary commander, 
_-the Advanced Reserve (zltimsh) under 
Murtaza Khan with Aurangzib’s own guards, 
—-the Centre under Aurangzib himself, with 
Shaikh Mir and Saf Shikan Khan guarding 
his Right and Left sides. Some pieces of 
artillery were posted with the latter. As 

- wsual there was a screen of skirmishers: in 
front, composed of the scouts and the servants 
of the hunting deparrment. 

Jaswant’s Van, 10,000 strong, was formed 
in two columns, one. under. Qasim Khan, 

and the other, composed. of 
Disposition of several thousand Rajputs, 
Jaswant's troops. ander Mukund Singh Hada 
' * 4dab, 64a, Isar-das, 19a, (but on 17a, he puts 
Murad’s army at +70,000 men!), Fatyag, 469, Aqil 
Khan, 28. He 


The field badly 
chosen for the 
fight. 


Divistons of 


army. 
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and six other Hindu chieftains. On his two 
wings were Rajah Rai Singh Sisodia ‘and 
his clansmen (the Right), and Iftikhar 
Khan with the Muslim troops of the Impe- 
rial service (the Left): The Centre he led 
in person, with 2000 of his devoted clansmen, 
besides other Rajput and Imperial troops 
at his back. The Advanced Reserve was 
also composed of Rajputs, led by a Gaur 
and a Rathor, while the skirmishers were a 
party of warriors from Central Asia, expert 
in the use of the bow. The Camp and bag- 
gage, left close to the battlefield, were 
guarded by Maluji, Parsuji, (two Maratha 
auxiliaries) and Rajah Devi Singh Bun-. 
dela.* | 

It wasa little over two hours from sun- 
.Yise when the rival hosts 
sighted each other. The 
battle began with the usual 


The 


gins: 


battle be- 


discharge of artillery, rockets, and muskets - 


at long range. The distance gradually de- — 
creased, as Aurangzib’s army advanced 
slowly, keeping its regular formation. Sud- 
denly the kettledrums struck up, the trum- 
pets pealed forth, and the conflict began at 
close quarters. The Raiputs densely packed 
within their narrow position, were severely 
galled by the ‘bargandazes and archers of 
the Princes’ army from front and. flank, 
without being able to manceuvre freely and 
give an effective reply. Their losses began 
to mount up every minute. Death has no 
terror forthe Rajput, but'then it must be 
death in conflict. If he is to die, itis better , 
to perish after killing some of the .enemy, ~ 
| than to be butchered ‘while 
standing motionless in.a 
dense column. So think- 
ing, the Rajput leaders of 
-the Van,—Mukund Singh 
Hada, Ratan Singh Rathor, 
Dayal Singh Jhala, Arjun Singh Gaur, 
Sujan Singh Sisodia and others, with their 


Charge by the 
Rajput Van on 
Aurangzib’s Ar- 
tillery and Van- 
guard, 


* A. N. 61—66, Aqil Khan, 28-29, Isar-das, 208: 
Masum (482) cannot be trusted. For the description 
of the battle our main authorities are A. V. 66—73,: 
Aqil Khan 29—31, and Isar-das 200-218, (extremely ~ 
valuable for Jaswant’s doings), and secondarily 
Kambu 114, and Masum (inaccurate as usual) 480- 
31a. Latyaz, 469-470 and Adadb, 164a & 35, -2068, 
123a, 1330, are very meagre. Bernier is entirely’ .un- 
reliable. - Tod (ii. 875) merely records the wild fiction 
of the Rajput bards. Khafi Khan (ii. 14--18)-is not 
an original authority, but avowedly. borrowed from: A. 
N, and Aqil Khan.: ; etree ns 
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choicest clansmen, galloped forward. 
Shouting their war-cry of Ram! Ram! 
“they fell on the enemy like tigers, casting 
away all plan.” The flood of Rajput 
charge first burst on Aurangzib’s artillery. 
The guns and muskets fired at point-blank 
range, wofully thinned their ranks, but so 
impetuous was their onset that it bore down 
all opposition. Murshid Quli Khan, the 
Chief of Artillery, was slain after a heroic 
resistance and his division was shaken; 
but the guns were not damaged. The 
artillerymen probably fled before the 
storm, and returned as soon as it passed 
away. Victorious over the artillery guard 
the assailants fell on the front part of 
Aurangzib’s Vanguard. Here an obstinate 
hand-to-hand combat raged for some time. 
The Rajputs at first outnumbered their 
‘opponents. Zulfigar Khan, the commander 
of the front division of the Van, when press- 
ed hard by the enemy, followed the custom 
of Indian heroes in the sorest straits. Get- 
ting down from his elephant, he made a 
firm stand on foot in the centre of the car- 
nage, fighting with the 
valour of despair, without 
caring for his own life or stopoing to count 
how many backed him, But this heroic 
sacrifice could not stem the tide of Rajput 
onset: two wounds stretched him low, and 
the Rajputs, flushed with success, swept on 
and pierced into the heart of the Van. 
_This was the most critical moment of 
_ the day. If the Rajput charge were not 
’ checked, all would be over with Aurangzib ; 
the assailants, gathering impetus with each 
victory, would shatter his defence,.and then 
all the divisions of his army would catch the 
contagion of panic and rush headlong out 
_ of the field. 

But the Van was composed of his most 


Severe fight. 


a picked troops, ‘eight 
Obstinate def- thousand mail-clad  war- 
ence by Aurang- . 
zib’s Van. riors,’ many of them 


hereditary fighters of the 
Atghan race, and their generals were reli- 
able men. Muhammad Sultan, Najabat 
Khan, and other commanders of the Van, 
on their elephants kept their ground like 
hills, while the flood of Rajput charge raged 
round and round them in eddies. Here the 
most stubborn and decisive fighting of the 
day took place. Sword and dagger alone 
_¢ould be plied as the hostile cavaliers 


_ grappled together at close quarters. 


.of the Rajputs. 


forces his Van, 


AURANGZIB. ar. 
. * The 
ground was dyed crimson with blood like a 
tulip-bed.” The Rajputs, being divided 
into many mutually antagonistic clans, 
could not charge in one 
compact mass; they were 
broken up into six or seven 
‘bodies, each under its own chieftain and 
each choosing its own point of attack. . 
Thus the force of their impact was divided 
and weakened as soon as it struck the dense 
mass of Aurangzib’s Van. Each clan 
engaged the enemy for itself and whirled 
round its own antagonist, instead of batter- 
ing down all opposition and cleaving 
through the Van in resistless career by 
forming one solid wedge,. moving with one 
will. 
Only a few men from Jaswant’s Centre 
and Advanced Reserve had moved up to 
support their victorious brethren. But the 
Maharajah had chosen his position so ‘badly 
that many of the Imperialists standing on the 
uneven ground could not join in the fight 
and.many others could not charge by reason 
of their being cramped within a narrow 
space. Half the Imperial Van, wiz. the 
Mughal troops under Qasim Khan, men dered 
no aid to their Rajput comrades now strug~ 
gling hard with Aurangzib’s Van; they 
‘were suspected of collusion with the enemy 
or of antipathy to the Rajputs. The charge 
of Jaswant’s Vanguard was not followed 
up. Aurangzib’s troops, who had parted 
before the rushing tide, closed again behind 
them, and. thus ‘cut off their retreat. Jas- 
wart, too, was not the cool and wise 
commander to keep-watch on all the field 
and send timely support to any hard-pressed 
division. And the development of the 
action now made the sending of aid to the 


Disadvantages 


Van impossible, and even rendered his own 


position untenable. 

‘For, by this time the watchful eye. of 
Aurangzib had taken the 
situation in, his Advanced 
Reserve had been pushed 
up to reinforce the Van, and he himtelf 


Aurangzib rein- 


moved forward with the Centre to form a 


wall of support and refuge close behind 
them. Above all, Shaikh Mir and Saf 
Shikan Khan with the right and left wings 
of the Centre struck the Rajputs in the 
waist from the two flanks, while they were 


‘engaged with Aurangzib’s Van in front, 


‘Amar 
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Hemmed round on all sides, their ranks 
getting constantly thinned, without support 
or reinforcement arriving from their own 
army, the Rajputs were disheartened and 
checked. Mukund Singh Hada, their gallant 


‘leader, received an arrow through his eye 


and fell down dead. All the six Rajput 
chieftains engaged in the charge were slain. 
Hopelessly outnumbered now, assailed in 
front, right, and left, and 
cut off from their rear, the 
Rajputs were slaughtered 
after performing frantic deeds of valour, as 
was their wont. ‘The dead formed heaps. 
The daggers grew blunt with slaughter.” 
“Vast numbers of ordinary Rajput soldiers 
were killed.” Thus the first attack was 
annthilated. 

Meantime the action had become general. 
Recovering from the shock 
of Mukund Singh’s charge 
as soon as -the Rajput 
cavalcade swept on to 
another point, Aurangzib’s gunners, with 
their pieces mounted on high ground; con- 
centrated their fire on the enemy’s Centre 
under Jaswant himself: The Imperialists, 
crowded together on a narrow ground flank- 
ed with impassable ditches and swamps, 
could not manceuvre freely, and “sacrificed 
their lives like moths in the flame of war.” 
At the sight of the annihilation of their 
brave Vanguard and a triumphant forward 
movement on the part of Aurangzib, defec- 
tion appeared in the Maharajah’s ranks. 
Rai Singh Sisodia from the right flank of 
the Centre, and Sujan Singh Bundela and 
Singh Chandrawat from the Van, 
left the field with their clansmen and 
returned home. 

But in the heart of the Imperial Centre, 
under the banner of Mar- 


and destroys the 
Rajput assailants, 


Havoc caused by 
Aurangzib’sartil- 
lery. 


er elle Wa% stood 2,000 Rathors, 
Wing. ready to live or to die with 


their chieftain, besides 
many other Rajput and Mughal auxiliaries; 
and these offered a stubborn opposition. 
But it was of no avail. For; meantime 
Murad Bakhsh with his diviston had fallen 
on Jaswant’s camp, close to the field, 
secured the submission of one of its defend- 
ers, Devi Singh Bundela, and driven off 
the rest. Then advancing into the field 
itself, Murad fell on the Left Wing of the 
Imperial army. Utikhar Khan, the com- 
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mander of this division, worn out with the 
day's struggle and now attacked by fresh 
troops in overwhelming number, fought 
valiantly to the death; many ‘of his col- 
leagues, traitors at heart, fled to join Aurang- 
zib the next day; and the Imperial Left 
Wing soon ceased to exist. 

Rai Singh’s flight had already uncovered 
Jaswant’s right flank; the fall of litikhar 
Khan exposed his left. 
Meantime his Van had al- 
most entirely melted away: 
part of it 
around Mukund Singh in his heroic charge ; 
of the rest, the Chandrawat Rajputs and 
Bundelas had fled, and the Musalmans 
under Qasim Khan, who had kept aloof 
from the fighting, prepared to run away as 
they saw Aurangzib’s host advancing on 
them. Only one course was left to a Raj- 


Jaswant, desert- 
ed by his col- 
leagues, 


put general under such; circumstances: he - 


must charge into the thickest press of the 


had perished — 


enemy and die amidst a heap of the . 


slain. And this Jaswant wanted todo. He 
had fought valiantly for four hours 
and by firmly keeping his own ground 
he had so long saved the Imperial 
Centre, the pivot on which 
his whole army rested. In 
spite of two wounds, his 
voice and .example had 
cheered the Rajputs. But now Aurangzib 
from the front, Murad from the left, and Saf 
Shikan Khan from the right, were converg- 
ing on him like a tumultuous flood, to en- 
velop his small remnant of clansmen. 
a combat could have only one issue : victory 
was impossible, but a hero’s death—no less 
dear to the Rajput heart—was within his 
reach. He wanted to drive his horse into 
the advancing enemy’s ranks and get slain.* 


is about to be 
surrounded 
the Centre ; 


* Isar-das {215),—‘‘Jaswant wanted to ride into the 
struggle and get slain, but Mahes-das, Askaran and 
other pradhans seized his bridle and brought him 
away.’ Masum  (504),—‘'The Maharajah was 
wounded and fell down from his horse. His devoted 
Rajputs wanted to take him toa safe place: He for- 


A 


Such” 


bade it saying, &c.....Phey did not listen to him, but. 


removed the wounded man full of severe pains,” 
Aqil Khan (31),——‘‘The Rajah, in spite of his receiv- 
ing two wounds, stood firmly and encouraged the 
Rajputs as far as possible.’’ Bernier (39),—‘‘Qasim 
Khan ingloriously fled: from the field, leaving Jas- 
want Singh exposed to the most imminent peril. That 
undaunted Rajah was beset on all sides by an over- 
whelming force, and saved only by the affecting de- 
votion of his Rajputs, the greater part of whom died 





: pur, 


anes 


But his generals “Askaran and Mahesdas 
Gaur, and Govardhan and other ministers 
seized his bridle and dragged his horse out 
of the feld. Mughal princes might cut each 
other’s throats, but 
should the head of the Ra- 
thors and.the hope of Mar- 
war give up his life in their 
domestic quarrel? With a few Rathors, 
mostly wounded,—the sole remnant of his 
gallant band, the vanquished general took 
the road to Jodhpur. 

The battle had been already lost, and 
flight of the Rathors removed the last 
semblance.of resistance. There was now 
a general’ flight of, the few divisions of the 
Imperial army that had still kept the field. 
The Rajputs retreated to their homes, the 
Muslims towards Agra. 


The soldiers had been under arms for 
more than eight hours of'a 
hot April day. Victor and 
vanquished alike were worn out by the 
strife. So,. Aurangzib “mercifully forbade 
pursuit, saying that this sparing of human 
hfe was his -tithe-offering (zakat) to the 
Creator.” But the Creator in Aurangzib’s 
creed. is evidently the Creator of Muslims 
only. The Prince’s instructions to his 
officers ‘were to spare the life of every Mu- 
salman found in the field and to respect the 
property and chastity of-the Musalmans 


he escapes with 
wounds to Jodh- 


After victory, 


found in the enemy’s camp. The Hindus © 


were outside the pale of his mercy, though 


x-several thousands. of this creed had fought 


loyally under his banners, and out of his 
four high officers wounded one-was a 
Hindu.* | 
There was another and more probable 
Plunder. reason for not ordering a 
_ pursuit. The deserted camp 

of the Imperialists close to the field, con- 
tained “booty beyond imagination.” 
Hither the victors flocked. The two brothers 
must-have jealously watched that neither 
should seize more than his fixed share of the 
spoils,—two-thirds for Aurangzib, and 


at his “feet.” Manucci (i. 259),-—“The rajah never 
ceased to fight: most desperately, until at length he 
saw himself left with only the smallest remnant ‘of his 
force. 


* A. N. 73, Masum sia. But Kambu (118) and 
Aqil ‘Khan (32) say that there was a pursuit for 3 or 
4. kos during which many were slain. But we must 
accept the authority of Aurangzib’s official history. 
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why. 


_gain in prestige. 


absolutely unrivalled in India. 


“Aurangzib was hailed’ with 
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one-third, for, Murad. The entire camp of 
Jaswant, and Qasim Khan with all their 
artillery, tents, and elephants, as well as a 
vast amount of treasure, became the victors’ 


spoil, while the soldiers looted the property 


equipment and baggage of the vanquished 
army. Long strings of camels and mules 
laden with various articles were seized as 
prize or pillaged by the common soldiers 
and camp-followers.® 

But far greater than all these material 
gains was the moral 
prestige secured by Aurang- 
zib. Dharmat became the 
omen of his future success.in the Gpinion of 
his followers and: of the people at large 
throughout the empire. At one blow he 
had brought .Dara down from a position of 
immense superiority to one of equality with 
his own, or even lower. The hero’ of the 
Deccan wars and the victor of Dharmat 
faced the world not -only without loss but 
with his military reputation rendered 
Waverers 
hesitated no longer; they now knew 
beyond a moment’s doubt which of the 
four brothers’ was, the chosen favourite of 
Victory. ‘Even on the field of battle 
“shouts of 
congratulation from the earth and. the age,” 
as his servant wrote with pardonable 
exaggeration. 

No sooner had Jaswant and Qasim Khan 
turned their backs than Aurangzib’s. band 
struck up the notes of victory: the drums 
beat, the Aurka sent forth a merry peal, 
and the clarion sounded, proclaiming far 
and near that the battle had been won. 
Aurangzib knelt down on the field and 
with folded arms rendered thanks to the 
Giver of Victory. Then he marched to the 
deserted encampment of the enemy, pitched 
his own small campaigning tent there, and 


Aurangzib’s 


_ afterwards performed the evening prayer 


in full concourse of Muslim officers and men. 


Murad now arrived, congratulated him on _ 


his victory, and introduced the deserter Devi 


Singh Bundela. Murad’s co-operation in 


the victory was rewarded with 15,000 gold 
pieces, offered delicately as ‘‘surgeons’ fee 
for his wounded followers,” besides four: 
elephants and other presents.} 

* For the booty, A. NM. 71-72, Khafi Khan, ii. 18, 
Kambu, 118. os 

+ A. N. 74-75, Khafi Khan, ii. 19. 
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On the site of the conflict the victorious 
prince ordered a village to 
be founded, with a garden, 
mosque, and serai.* The 
village, bearing the usual 
name of Fatshabad or ‘Abode of Victory,’ 
has now grown almost into a small town, 
asit is a railway junction. The mosque 
stands on a high platform, the front part 
of which has sunk in the middle, through 
the havoc of centuries and badness of 
masonry work. One of its three domes has 
fallen down and the red sandstone facing 
of the edifice has slipped down in many 
places, revealing the ill-laid concrete with- 
in. But its boundary walls enclose a vast 
area, and from their topa good view of 
the country can be commanded, especially 
on the west and north. The serait has 
entirely disappeared in two hundred and fifty 
years of neglect, unless the fragments of 
a few cloisters-on the north wall of the 
quadrangle belong to it. The garden is 
probably represented by a patch of jungle 
north of the mosque. 


Heavy was the loss on the Imperial side, 
and- the main portion of 

erate of the _was borne by the 
| , Rajputs. Nearly six thou- 
sand dead enemy were counted by Aurang- 
zib’s officers. At least five hundred Rajputs 
had fallen in Mukund Singh’s charge, and 
2,000 Rathors were afterwards © slain.t 
Every clan of Rajasthan contributed ‘its 
quota to the band of heroes who sacrificed 
their lives in their master’s service (swami- 
dharma). As the bardic chronicle records 
it, ‘ The onset cost seventeen hundred 
Rathors, besides Gehlots, Hadas, Gaurs, 
and some of every clan of Rajwarra.” 


Aurangzib's 
memorial |: build- 
‘ings at Fatihabad, 


“This was one of the events glorious to the . 


* Isar-das, 22a. Dilkasha, 23. My description 
of the present condition of the place is based on a 
visit paid in October, 1909. 

+ A.N. 73, Adaé, 1646, Khafi Khan, ii. 17. Bernier 
puts the loss among Jaswant’s Rajputs alone at 7,400 
(p. 39). Kambu’s language is significant, “after some 
Musalmans and a great many Rajputs had been slain” 
(116). Dilkasha 23 says ‘‘ About sooo slain on the two 
| , sides together’. Isar-das’s estimate is “24 eminent 
Rajput chiefs, 2,000 Rajputs of Marwar, and 6,000 
troopers and officers of the Imperial service were slain” 
(216). Aurangzib lost a priceless servant, Murshid 
Quli Khan, but no other officer of note. Isar-das 
makes the absolutely incredible assertion that 7000 
troopers were slain on his side, 


‘writing. 





~ 
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Rajput, shewing his devotion to whom — 
fidelity had been pledged,—the aged and 
enfeebled emperor Shah Jahan, whose salt 
they ate,—against all the teinptation offered 
by youthful ambition....The Rajput sealed 
his faith in his blood; and none more 
liberally than the brave Hadas of Kotah 
and Bundi. The annals of no nation on 
earth can furnish such an example, as an 
entire family [the house of Kotah] six 
royal brothers, stretched on -the field.’’* 
Among the chiefs of note who fell were 
Mukund Singh Hada, Sujan Singh Sisodia, 
Ratan Singh Rathor, Arjun Singh Gaur, 
Dayaldas Jhala, and Mohan Singh Hada, 
besides eighteen other;high Rajputs and 


Iftikhar Khan, an Imperial officer. To 
Ratan Singh of Rutlam a : 
Eb Singh noble monument was raised 
onument. 


by his descendants on the 
spot where his corpse was burnt. Time 
overthrew it, but in rgog its place was 
taken by a lofty structure of white marble, 
decorated with .relief work of a bold but 
conventional style, illustrating the phases 
of the battle, and surmounted with a stone 
horse. It is the most striking sight of the 
place. | 

The day after the victory. the two 
| brothers reached the envi- 
rons of Ujjain, and issued a 
gazette of honours and pro- 
motions to their meritorious officers. Many 
traitors who had left the Imperial army 
during the battle now joined Aurangzib._- 
and were welcomed with titles and posts. 
A three days’ halt was made here for repair- 
ing his losses, making administrative 
arrangements, and discharging urgent 
affairs of State ;--and then, on zoth April, 
the march northward was resumed, and a 
month afterwards (21st May) Gwalior was 
reached. 

Here Nasiri Khan, a high commander 
who had won honour in the 
Bijapur war, joined Aurang- 
zib, leaving the service of 
Shah Jahan, and was creat- 
ed a Commander of Five Thousand with his 
father’s title of Khan-i-Dauran, which - 
Aurangzib had solemnly promised to him in 
It was now learnt that Dara had 
come to Dholpur with a vast army and 


* Tod, ii. 875. 
Tt A, N. 75—~78. 


Auwrangzib 
reaches Gwalior, 


finds the Dhol- 
pur ferry guard- 
ed by Dara, 
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seized all the well-known and frequented 
fords over the Chambal river. His 
entrenchments frowned on the crossing 
places; his artillery crowned the opposite 
bank; and everywhere strong parties of his 
troops were on the alert for the enemy’s 
arrival, To .cross the river with its steep 
rocky banks and wide ravine-intersected 
approaches, in the face of such opposition, 
would have led to a heavy loss of life. So, 
Aurangzib cast about for some secret and 
safe path and offered high rewards to the 
neighbouring landholders... One zamindar 
told him that forty miles east of Dholpur 
there was an obscure and out-of-the-way 
ford with only knee-deep water, by which 
no army had ever crossed before. Dara 
had omitted to guard it as it was a petty 
ford unfrequented by travellers, and Aurang- 
zib was still far from the river-bank. 

No time was to be lost. In the very 
evening after the arrival 
near Gwalior (21st May), 
while the main army halt- 
ed, a strong division under 
three generals and some artillery made a 
forced march all night, reached the ford 
next morning, and crossed safely to the 
other bank. That day Aurangzib himself 


crosses the 
Chambal at a 
neglected ford, 


set out from Gwalior, covered the interval - 


in two long marches and crossed the river 
at the,same place with the rest of his army 
(23rd May). In these two marches, “the 
path was rough, the soldiers underwent 
much hardship before arriving at the ford ; 
“and on the way nearly 5,000 men died of 
thirst,’—these last being probably camp fol- 
lowers. But Aurangzib’s unrelenting firm- 
ness overcame every obstacle, and carried 
the army through, regardless of loss.* The 


* A, N. 79-80, 85, Isar-das, 23, Kambu, 12), Aqil 
Khan 33-34, Stovza,i. 269-270, Dzlkasha, 26. The 
Alamgirnamah and Agil Khan name the place of 
crossing Bhadauriyah and Bhadaur respectively, and 
place it 40 (or 50) miles east of Dholpur. Isar-das 
calls it Kaniva, and Bhimsen Gorkha. Now, Gorka 
is only 6 miles east of the Dholpur ferry, and therefore 
could not have been Aurangzibd’s crossing-place. 
Und. At. 50, S. E.). There is a Bhadaoli, 26°45 N. 
78°36 E., 40 miles east of the old Dholpur fort on the 
Chambal, in astraight line; Kaneva is 3 miles S. E. 
of it (Ind. At.68). The map gives a village road 
coming from the south west (Gwalior side), crossing 
the Chambal a little west of Bhadaoli and then conti- 
nued northwards to the Jumna. According to the 
Chatra-Pvakash (followed by Manucei and Bhimsen 


_that ofa pitched battle. 
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military advantage of the movement com- 
pensated for the heavy death-list, equal to 
By one stroke he 
had turned the enemy’s position and render- 


‘ed Dara’s elaborate trenches and batteries 


useless. The road to Agra now lay open 
before him. It was now Dara’s turn to 
abandon the line of the Chambal and fall 
back on the capital, if he did not wish to 
be intercepted. In the hurry of his retreat 
he had to abandon many of his heavier guns 
on the river bank, and thus weakened him- 
self in artillery in the next battle.* By 


. this detour to the right 
and arrives near 


Agra. Aurangzib had left the high 
road to Agra and arrived a 
good deal south-east’ of it. From the 


Chambal he marched north towards the 
Jumna andin three days came in touch 
with the enemy near Samugarh. 

As the Jumna sweeps eastwards by Agra 
Fort and the Taj, some 
eight miles down the stream 
we have the ferry of Raipur, 
and opposite it, on the southern bank, the 
village of Imadpur, with some fine mansions 


Samugarh des- 
cribed, 


-built by Shah Jahan for his residence when 


out hunting. (These are probably represent- 
ed by the Badshahi Mahal of the modern 
maps.) One-mile east of them stands the 
village af Samugarh, containing the ruins 
of Jahangir’s hunting-lodge. East and 
south of Samugarh, as far as the bend of 
the Jumna, stretches a wide plainT, a fit 
arena for the decisive combat for the lord- 
ship of Agra. : 


JADUNATH SARKAR. 


also), Aurangzib’s guide to the ford was Champat 
Rao Bundela (Pogson, 32). Isar-das (230) calls him 
‘“Hathiraj Jat, Zamindar of Gohad, in the sarkay of 
Gwalior.” Agi! Khan (34) has only “the Zamindar 
of Bhadaur’’. 

* Dilkasha, 26. 

+ Isardas spells the name as Sambhugarh. “At 
Imadpur, one mile from Samugarh in coming towards 
the city, on the bank of the river mansions were built 
by order of Shah Jahan at a cost of Rs. 80,000, 
completed in November 1653.’’ (Waris, 815.) Samogar 
is given in Judian Atlas, Sheet.50 S. E., as 8 :miles 
due east of Agra Fort. The Jumna is half a mile 
north of it and again four miles on the east. The day 
after the battle, Aurangzib halted in the hunting-lodge 
at Imadpur. (Aqil Khan, 49.) Isardas 232, Aqil 
Kh. 42. ‘At Rajpura 10 kos from Agra, near the 
Jumna, Dara chose a field for the battle.’ A. N. 86. 
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TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH ° 


. By K. K. ATHAVALE. 


.. ‘An Attempted Escape. | | 


ATURDAY. Every day of the week 
has its special allotted function in 
prison. Saturday. is the day of the 


bath. Under the orders of the warders 


the men, in successive groups, descend to 


the pavement where there is a tangle of 
paved and vaulted corridors whose obscu- 
rity facilitates the comniission of every sort 
.of breach of the prison regulations. 
baths are located at the end of one of these 
corridors. It isa well lighted hall—that of 
the baths, divided into a score of bath- 
rooms each furnished with a shower-bath. 

The warder, charged to douche by batches, 
the six hundred inmates of the prison who 
sniff in a-peevish way thé “doubtful atmos- 
phere of the place, ee ‘the. order to. “‘un- 
dress at galop.” 

One has hardly a ininute to eadieead! one- 


‘self in, and as -I ain ‘not ready, the warder 


lances at me all kinds of taunts, particular- 
ly, offering me to fetch my maid (femme de 
chambre) from Paris, Everyone in the 
batch is jubilant and writhes with. the exu- 
berance of his mirth. We are in the bath- 
rooms each in his separate one, and at. the 
order to “open”, all the taps start together, 
‘the douche plays down a warm shower of 
rain on the bare, naked skins, the taps sing, 
and the water gurgles. An instant after 
are given in succession, at precipitate inter- 


vals, the following words of command: 


. “Fu 


towel 
*’ dress again, 


stop, “Abtrocknen” 


your 
bodies, ‘auziehen’ 


“sputen”’ 


hurry up. 


Naturally I am again behind, and at the 
command to “step out, "1 have only soe on 
my shirt !- 

Six o’clock in the. evening, The bell 
rings to announce the cessation of work, 
which on Saturdays ceases an hour earlier 


The. 


‘converted to 


than at other days of the week, The pri- 
soner is expected to utilize this hour in tidy- 
ing up his cell, for instance, in waxing the 
floor, washing the window glass, and dusting 
the walls. Seven o'clock. The bell rings 
in the evening soup, and half an hour after, 
the extinction ol the fires is sounded which _ 
is also an hour im advance of other days. 
At half past seven I’ am in bed—an inter- 


minable night, a night of twelve long hours 


begins ! 

' Sunday. At eight o’clock grand mass for 
the Catholic prisoners at a chapel located 
in the administrative building itself. At 
the entrance of my bench I find a prisoner 
who is kneeling. - He holds the prayer book 


crushed against his breast and contemplates 


with a kind of ecstacy the Good Pasteur of 
the coloured window-glass. His lips .mum- 
ble a mute prayer. The man appears to be 
soaring in the hyper- -terrestrial regions / 
wherein the very miseries of this world are’ 
infinite beatitude! It 1s the 
prisoner Roedling, an Austrian, condemned 
to twelve years’ hard labour for attempted 
poisoning, committed in Berlin, and who 
was, in addition, wanted by his own 
country for swindling in different places, 
which would give him a further spell of 
imprisonment in Austria after serving his 
time in Prussia. He is a very young man, 
of good family, sympathetic presence and 
full of health and spirits, who had received 
his education at Prague. After leaving: - 
college, he was employed in a bank, but he 
did not stop there for long before he fell a 
victim to his fondness’ for play and oDe 
society Of.women. 

The warders tell how Roedling; by~ way 
of mortification of the flesh, never took 


_ dessert, or treated himself to ‘delicacies from 
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the proceeds of his toil; that he neither 
wore a woolen night-shirt nor drawers dur- 
ing the days of greatest cold; that he is al- 
ways polite, always gay and contented, and 
that he scrupulously observes the regula- 
tions. A saint according to the good 
priest. But, better than that, a hero! at 
least in my eyes. 

At.ten o’ clock, I am back again into 


my cell, and already I begin to feel the 


weight on my shoulders, as always and 


everywhere, of the black ennui or tedium. 


of Sunday. I readin orderto divert my 
attention, but one isso miserably warmed 
that at the end of ten minutes I am _ be- 
numbed with cold. I leave my book aside 
and begin to walk about. Then the idea 
took hold of me to attract the rooks to my 
window. I had still left with me a piece 
of hread from the evening before, and this 
I crumble down in ‘front of the window 
and wait. [ whistle and sing. “It is 
strictly forbidden” say the regulations, my 
copy of which [happen to open‘and read. 
An interesting chapter is chapter 13 entitled 
“Rewards and Punishments.” ‘The portion 
devoted to the rewards is extraordinarily 
succinct. It ends by the promise of provi- 
sional liberty on the termination of three 


quarters of the punishment, to every prison- 


er whose conduct has been pronounced 
exemplary. The punishments, on the other 
hand, are numerous and varied. I only 
give afew of them ‘here, such as, for ins- 
sea. the prohibition of visits, suppression 

three months’ pay, deprivation of the 
Beal putting ona diet of bread and water, 
placing in irons, confinement in ill lighted 
or dark: dungeons. I was going to omit 
the: punishment of flogging upto thirty 
strokes ; 
to refer to it Jater on. 

But hold! There are the rooks. I see 
two of them who are having a junketing 
on my .window ledge. And there is a 
third one who flops down to share the feast. 
They gracefully go shares in my crumbs, 
‘then, as they do not see any more crumbs 
falling down before them-~and the reason 
1S obvious, my stock has run out—they take 
to their wings. I take down my slate and 
sketch on it the view I obtain from my 
window: the court-yard, the sentry-box, 
the sentinel, and the town of Hallein the 
background. The sketching absorbs two 


but I will have occasion, alas! 
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hours of my time, and then I plunge into 
reading. 

_At last, the evening bell rings. It is five 
o'clock. They distribute an uninviting 
soup or gruel of buckwheat of which it is 
impossible for me to swallow even a spoon- 
ful. At half past five Iam in my bed, for 
on Sundays they close the prison very early 
in order to allow the warders to enjoy 
their evening at home. I have to face a 
night of twelve and a half hours—a dreadful 
torture, indeed! 

On Monday morning, the curious official 
who might have looked into my _ cell 
through the peep-hole, would have observed 
me stitching most assiduously. The fore- 
man tailor came and went. The bait of 
two hundred marks had completely warmed 
his cold blood! At eleven o’clock the office 
warder came to take me to the Governor's 
cabinet where a visitor was waiting for me. 

“Do you know this gentleman?” asked 
me the Governor in designating with his 
hand an elegant personage weating a 
monocle, who rose up on my entrance. 

If I knew him, indeed! It was the Com- 
mussioner of Police—Herr von Tausch—the 
crafty engineer of the process or case against 
me. A perfect gentleman all the same. 

“{ bring you”, he remarked to me, “your 
liberty. At least, it entirely rests with you 
to leave this hell of a place. The Govern- 
ment has sent me to tell you that if you 
denounce your accomplices and make a 
complete confession it will give you your 
liberty.” 

And the policeman fixed me in the white 
of my eyes to surmise the effect of his 
words. 

The cat is out of the bag! Thatis then the 
reason why they had had me condemned | to 
seven years’ hard labour! Having learned 
nothing by the enquiry, and also nothing by 
the trial inthe court, they hoped that this 
dreadful condemnation, and. the fearful 
prospect | had before me, would finish the 
work‘of the juge d’ instruction and help me 
to decide .to purchase back my liberty at 
whatever cost! My answer, it is unnecessary 
for me to mention, was quite ready. Where 
thére had been no crime at all, there could 
not be any question of complicity, and 
much less of a confession. Herr von Tausch 
appeared to be deceived and he told me 
when going away to.ponder over his words. 
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He said he would call again later on. He 
was however spared this unnecessary 


trouble, for six months after he was arrested 
. on charges of perjury and violation of 

official secrets. : 

Tuesday——March 23rd. At morning exer- 
cise. Who is then that grand looking 
prisoner before me, so erect, so slim and 
-so supple? He wears his round helmet 
_rakishly, a bit leaning on one ear. He 
looks elegant and well-groomed even in 
his prison clothes! He is about thirty years 
old. The face is oval and emaciated with 
the disadvantage of a slight prominence of 
the jaws and cheek-bones. There he 1s 
smiling and regarding me with his grey 
hard eyes. My neighbourin the rank or 
file whispered his name to me. He is 
O’Connor, the American adventurer. A 
most astonishing type of man,if one could 
believe, all that was told about him. Being 
awarded, in default, fifteen years of com- 
pulsory leisure in return for diverse exploits 
practised in the New World, O’Connor had 
come to tempt fortune in the Old, and 
lastly, in Germany. His ways were for the 
rest most simple. He worked in banks, and 
here is his modus operand::—He had made 
for himself a nice hollow cane of German 
silver, at one end of which was fitteda 
pince or catch, and at the other was a knob 
with asmall button .in its centre. When 
one pressed this button a spring mechanism 
extremely fine and ingenious, hidden inside 
the tube of the cane closed the pince and 
by lifting a click the pince reopened. 
O’Connor who happens to be a drauftsman 
of no mean order, sent me later on a detail- 
ed sketch of his famous cane, in case I 
desired to get one like it made for me! 
Now let us see how he makes use of this/ 
subtle instrument. We will follow that fat 
gentleman who happens to enter the vesti- 
bule of a certain bank. He takes out from 
his pocket a well-filled pocket book and 
goes,to one of the windows at the counter. 
“A draft on London for five thousand 
francs” he tells the window-clerk and at the 
same time opens his pocket-book and pro- 
ceeds to range carefully, on one side of the 
window, the small packets of bank-notes 
intended for the payment of the draft. 

But stop! Who is this elegant young 
man at the next window? Tall, lithe and 
distinguished looking, he enquires of the 


Lad 
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clerk some financial information in a strong 
English accent. He has placed on the 
ledge of the counter a pretty german silver 
cane one end of which is in the form ofa 
beak and it is only a couple of millimetres 
from the bank notes of the fat gentleman. 
The latter is properly occupied in speaking 
to the clerk about the draft he wants, and 
in the meanwhile, marvel of marvels! the 
beak of the cane opens and snaps up one by 
one several of the little packets. 

“Oh Yes! Meci ! Meci!” lisps O’Connor and 


disappears by the exit door with lightning- 


like rapidity, while the fat gentleman who 
thinks he has suddenly got dimness of vision 
looks in all his pockets for the little packets 
of notes which the German silver vulture 
has carried away in its beak. : 
When a coup of this description had 
succeeded, the first thing O’Connor did was 
to get himself clothed anew at a fashionable 
tailors and the next to part for Monaco;~ 
where he finished by losing everything he 
had gained by his nefarious exploit. This 
persistent ill-luck at the gaming tables of 
Monte Carlo compelled him to renew his 
exploits with the German silver cane re- 
gularly; while if he had gained a large 
amount at one fortunate turn of the wheel, 
it is likely that he might have held himself 
in peace and given up his dishonest prac- 
tices. Afterwards, when our acquaintance 


had ripened into intimacy, he never ceased 


to repeat to me that he only wanted money 
to become honest ! 4 
Here is how Fate at last laid him by the 
heels and put a stop to his valorous déeds. 
It was a fine day in spring. The “Palmen- 
gartem,” the beautiful park of Frankfurt- 
sur-le-Mein, embalmed the air with the 
youthful perfume of its exotic flowers. 
O’Connor had just spent his last gold 
pistole at the Pavillion in gallant company, 
and ‘now, as the evening was falling, he 
roamed about the lanes and alleys, the idea 
of going to sleep without a sou in his 
pocket was particularly distasteful to him. 
The strange thing was that his thoughts « 
pushed him insensibly beyond the park, and 
his feet led him towards the locality of a 
bank- well-known to him. He was present- 
ly in the hall where busy officials and 
customers were crossing each other. A lady 
who is counting bundles of notes before a 


window attracts and rivets his attention. 
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He shoulders his way to the next window 
and asks the clerk some question. 


At the same time the German silver cane 


makes a diversion on the side of the 
bundles of notes, the beak opens and nabs 
a bundle, but just at this critical moment 
a sharp noise bursts from the hollow of the 
cane, the spring of the mechanism inside 
had probably slipped fromthe catch and 
escapéd. O’Connor grew pale, hesitated 
fora moment and then grabbing the cane 


and his booty showed a pair of flying heels. - 
But someone had seen and understood the 


meaning of the play. He at once shouted 
“Catch thief.” A Town Sergeant barred 
O’Connor’s way. The latter pulled out 
his revolver and sent a shot flying through 
the latter’s helmet. The policeman fell, 
another stepped into his place. The passers- 
by mixin the melee. It became a regular 
man-hunt. As long as he had cartridges 
in his revolver O’Connor was able to hold 
his pursuers at bay. But the last shot 
was fired and then in a twinkling the quarry 
was brought to earth. 

©’ Connor heard himself condemned to 

four years’ hard labour for attempted rob- 
bery and eight years’ additional penal ser 
vitude for attempted murder on the person 
of a town sergeant. “The four years for 
the robbery are still running’, he remarked 
to me in recounting this history, “but eight 
years for a mere revolver play, it is an 
enormity ! an injustice !”’ 
* Friday—March 26th. The little foreman 
made an irruption into my cell, with his 
features in an unusual animation, witha 
brilliant look, and after satisfying himself 
at the door that there was no one in the 
neighbourhood, he drew from his pocket a 
letter and two bank-notes of one hundred 
marks each. It was the reply to the letter 
I had sent to France through him. 

The Parisian friend to whom I had 
written encouraged me in my plan of 
escape; and moreover promised: me his 
personal co-operation, without giving a 
thought to the risks of the undertaking. 
It was characteristically French. This 
friendly letter at all events illumined the 
night of my living tomb with a pale ray 
of hope. 

My life in the prison is now well-regulated 
and the days pass each other in the same 
humdrum fashion. I stitch, I read, I sing, 
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and I whistle, relieved by conversation with 
the foreman, or the warder and the other 
prison officials; I write letters and receive 
them, and [ read the morning paper; I put 
on’ flesh, thanks to my professor of tailoring, 
and I feed the rooks and the sparrows, and 
I watch the clouds chasing each other. 

The summer has come in, and we rise at 
five o’clock and retire at half past seven. 

I stitch, I have said, but 1f the idea had 
occurred to Herr Bohn, the chief Foreman, 
to observe carefully the pantaloons on 
which I worked, he would have seen that 
it was always the same garment. In reality, 
I did nothing but dream, and the fine 
weather aiding me in my reverie, I suffered 
from an acute attack of home-sickness. The 
recollection of the pleasure parties of other 
days, the cycling excursions ‘in the forests 
of Fontainebleau and Saint Germain, the 
boating and sailing trips on the Marne, in 
fact, all the incidents of my free pleasant 
life in Paris take hold of my imagination, 
torture my heart, and pursue me with in- 
tolerable regrets. Oh! That I might have 
the wings of a dove! 

The swallows have now returned to their 
haunts, the swallows to whom belongs the 
space, the sky, and the immense universe ! 
Two families of blackbirds or starlings 
have’come and settled in the cemetery, 
whose rose-bushes are now in_ blossom. 
They have chosen their lodging in two 
charming villas which the administration 
has built for them on the tops of a willow 
and an acacia—two tiny wooden houses, 
painted green, ‘ith a round surbased 
opening to each, in front of which is placed 
a roost shaped like a bench, in order to 
allow the young couples to take the air at 
their doors, in the beautiful summer even- 
ings. Assuredly the birds only are really 
happy in this world. 

I am no longer the newcomer in my 
division, In April they brought a fair 
young man, about twenty-six years old, 
fresh and pink, named Schmidtkonz, ex- 
sergeant of the Bavarnan Army and a 
commercial travellerin France, condemned 
to six years’ penal servitude for high 
treason. , To believe the judgment against 
him, this man must have tried to procure 
from a regimental comrade employed in the 
Military Administrative Office at Metz, 
important documents in order to’ deliver 
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them to France. .His comrade denounced 
him and had him arrested. What parti- 
cularly struck me in Schmidtkonz were his 
ardent .eyes, and the acute energy of his 
regard. I thought to myself that this man 
would give the administration a great deal 


of trouble, and the sequel proved that I was 


not wrong in my, estimate. 

One beautiful morning in June, Warder 
Mathes told me that they were going to 
transfer one of our prisoners to the Lunatic 
Ward in the Central House of Moabit- 
Berlin. It was now a long time since he 
had been mad, but as he was inoffensive 
and they were short of accommodation in 
Berlin, he was allowed to remain here. He 
talked ‘most reasonably when his particular 
hobby was not in question and performed 
his task well. Recently however he had 
taken the Warder Pabscht by the collar, so 
that it became necessary to think of confin- 

ys him in a mad house. He is Wolff the 
Calfactor.of the infirmary. 

Outside, in the corridor, the bell was 
ringing, and Mathes left me in consterna- 
tion. Wolff mad! and [had no knowledge 
of the state of his mind! In the meantime 
there goes the project of Christmas, my 
project of escaping by water! Well! it can’t 
be. helped, some other thing must be 
thought of. 
 L.was still a prey to the bitter reflexions 
which this fatal news gave rise to in my 
mind, when. Mathes shouted the command: 
Ready for exercise.” At the yard I found 
O'Connor in front of me. For some time 
now we.had fallen into the habit of ex- 
changing a friendly nod with each other. 


That. ‘morning there was something un- 


usual in the nod O’Connor gave me, some- 
thing arch and triumphant, and air of 
superiority and supreme decision ! 

The men in my division, forty-two in 


number, were going by the side of the 


cemetery. They marched one after another 


at an interval of eight paces from each | 


other, the head and the tail of the file being 
divided by a distance of some thirty metres. 
Suddenly I saw O’Connor doff his helmet 
and J heard him cry out, from the. distance, 
to the warder: ‘ Hilduben sie?’ This is 
the formula used by the prisoners to request 


permission for Jeaving the ranks, Mathes 


made a.sign of assent. O’Connor left the 
file and stooped down making as if -he was 
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low voice——‘‘ Good-bye, Sir!” 


knotting again the laces of his shoes. Just 

as 1 passed by him he whispered in a very 
I] continued 
my walk and at-the first turning, I looked 
in the direction of O’Connor. He was still 


‘stooping. Just asthe last man passed by 


him, I heard Mathes briskly call to account 
a prisoner who had tailed to keep to the 
regulation step: O’Connor took advantage 
of this diversion to crawl on all fours behind 
the cemetery palisade and disappear behind 
a tomb.. My heart beat violently. I 
looked in all directions. Nobody had 
observed anything! What was going to 
happen? The sentry calmly continued to 
walk up and down the length of the ceme~ 
tery, very much absorbed in his own reflex- 
ions to notice the figures of the prisoners ! 
At one moment with his rifle charged ready 
for shooting, he was only a couple of steps 
from the hiding place of O’Connor. The. 
sentry has strict orders. to shoot without 
hesitation any prisoner found leaving the 
ranks without permission. Suddenly, I 
saw springing up from the tombs an 
elegant cyclist clad in a grey coloured 
costume with his helmet covered by the 


‘same sombre-hued stuff. The cychst botnd- 


ed towards the wall of the enclosure. . The 
palisades, the rose bushes, the lilacs ‘and the 
tomb stones gave him a partial cover. He 
flung a rope ladder with iron hooks over 
the crest of the wall. It is O’Connor who 
is running away! Oh! my God! provided 
he is successful in.eluding them! ~ 4 
The hooks of the ladder did not catch; 
it was necessary to hurl it again. I look: 
at Warder Mathes. Prisoner Gebhard 
whispers something in his ear and points 
his finger at the cemetery. Mathes pre- 
cipitates himself and shouts. Then a 
clamour is raised in the court-yard. The 
prisoners have understood the significance: 
of what was happening. But the sentry 
is there, gaping ‘unconscious of ‘ anything, 
unusual. He saw an elegant gentleman 
engaged in throwing some twine over the 
wall; but he did not comprehend its mean-’ 
ing and looked complaisartly. This time 
the hooks have caught on. Yhere is 
O’Connor going over the ladder! He grips 
it with the agility of a monkey, and God 
be thanked, he reaches the top and finds 
himself brutally brought down to the foot 
of the wall,,; Two prisoners had run and 






took hold of the ladder and they caused 
the fall of the unfortunate fugitive. Mathes 


then arrived on the spot and took hold of . 


one of the arms: of O’Connor who was 
naturally stunned. by his fall from a height 
of five metres, a prisoner seized his other 
arm, and the delinquent was thus led :to 
the lock-up and there confined pending - the 
time the Governor prencueee his veneres 
in the case. 

It is sad to fe ae but I believe, i in the 
whole of the prison, 1 was alone in deploring 
the miscarriage ofan escape. planned with 
so much art and skill and carried out with 
such sang-froid and courage. On the con- 


‘OUR years “ago i sailed from fia for 
‘America to complete my engineering 
education.. Each year has . more 

strongly. impressed me with the necessity 
of students in India, who contemplate 
courses in American Engineering Institu- 
tions. having some accurate information 
regarding conditions here, before leaving 
home. Some things in this article may 
seem to have been written to discourage 
prospective students from .coming to 
America. The writer’s purpose is the oppo- 


site, to encourage them to come but-to save: 
them from certain disadvantages. Probably’ 
my only qualification for this task consists . 
of over three years’ study in two of the. 


Institutions of the Eastern part of the 
country and nearly .a year in 


Western University, added to extensive 


correspondence and study of catalogs of | 


various Institutions. Students intending to 


come to America for the purpose of study- , 


ing Engineering would do well to choose, 
according to means, one or more institu- 


tions from the list included in this article, - 


and then to get into correspondence with 
them before leaving India. By so doing, 
they can avoid a lot of misunderstandings 
and inconveniences 
‘present themselves. - 


One may say without exaggeration, that 
America today leads the world in ‘Engineer- 


ing. America, so to speak, is a country 


ENGINEERING EDUCA TION: IN: AMERICA 


> | | a EDUCATION IN AMERICA = 
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trary all. areata me. the - prisoners thanifest- 


ed “a. kirid of malignant ‘and jealous satis- 


faction .at the event of O’Connor’s disgrace. 
Not a word of regret, not a sign of com- 


.miseration for the fate awaiting O’Connor; 


‘but ‘worse than that .they envied the for- 


..tune of:the traitorous Gebhard, and the two 


wretches - who hae to catch hold of their 
comrade, well! forsooth, because they were 
going to: receive from the administration 
‘the usual reward. Each of them would 


:touch at least six marks of blood money; 


for they-had valiantly Aysponded to > the so 
of cae Pooh ! . - BS 


re 


he 
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‘made by Engineers. They nave developed 
‘her unrivalled material resources and wealth. 


‘The highest buildings, most.extensive ‘rail-— 


‘roads, biggest- dams and canals (Panama, 


- for example, now undér construction), » one 


cessful handling of various mines, excellen 


“sanitation, and other engineering feats are 


the signs of the perfection that America has 
attained in ‘this particular’ science. Ag a 


~result, American engineering institutions 
attract students from every part of the globe. ° 


The doors of the’ American schools and 
colleges’ are open to foréigners who are 
extended: a cordial welcome “ wherever 
they go. The Chinese and Japanese stu- 
dents are making the best-use of American 
universities and collegés, but unfortunately 
the number of Indians at engineering 
schools is distressingly small. We-are:still 
awfully inclined toward an easy life, and do 
not realize that our present-condition de- 
mands*of us to pay more attention: to 
technical lines. Let us for some years. give 


less attention to the studiés of law, arts and . 


other such branches that have filled every 
atom of Indian ‘atmosphere ‘with vain 
theoretical talk, and display somé interest 
in scientific studies. :, To meet.:this need, 


| we must come to: this: country not by dozens 


but * by hundréds:* The | supériority of 
American engineering over that of. ‘any 
_othér nation: is ‘not to be doubted. ‘Even 
in India” the Water Power stations. ‘and the 


A 8t 


Steel Works, established in Central India 
by the able sons of the late Mr. J. N. Tata, 
the Carnegie of India, are engineered by 
Americans. 

~ At all American institutions the length 
of the engineering course is four years, 
except at Harvard and Yale Universities 
where the undergraduate courses, prepara- - 
tory to engineering, are of three years and 
lead to B.S. and Ph.B. degrees respectively, 
followed by graduate courses of two years 
leading to corresponding engineering 
degrees. Before going into any further 
discussion, I should explain what is meant 
by the terms “school” and “college.” The 
line of separation between these two terms 
is not so distinct in‘ this country as in India, 
In Eastern Universities and Colleges of 
America each department is designated as 
a ‘school; such as School of Engineering, 
School of Mines, School of Medicine, etc.. A 
College is an institution independent of a 
University, having a number of departments 
and a right to confer degrees. An exception 
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. Eastern, Central and Western. 





‘I9t2 | 
| | 
The term School is often applied to designate 
an institution of any kind or size. My list 
gives only the schools offering from fair'to. 


best engineering courses. The southern 
universities and colleges are wilfully 
omitted on account of color prejudice 


existing there. The Institutions mentioned 
are not uniform, nor of same standing—some 
offering highest scientific theoretical train- 
ing, while others, by virtue of their splendid 
location, giving the students best of chances 
to combine theory with practice. The 
importance of location can never be too 
much emphasised. 

According to geographical location, the 
Institutions are divided into three parts— 
The abbre- 
viations indicate the degreest given at that’ 
Institution in Engineering courses offered 
‘there. 

* C. E. (Civil Engineer) ; M. E, (Mech. Engineer 
E. E. (Electrical Engineer); Ch. E. (Chemical -Engt¥ 
neer); Cer. E (Ceramic Engineer) ; E, M. (Engineer 


of Mines); Met. E. (Metallurgical Engineer); B. I 
(Bachelor of Engineering); B.S. (Bachelor of Science) ; 






to this is noticed in Western Universities - p}, p. (Bachelor of Philosophy ME. in BLE 
where each department is called a College. (Mechanical Engineer in Electrical Engineering). 
EASTERN. 
on © o% ¥ 
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State or New YORK-— | 
Columbia University ... New York City C. E. M.E. E.E. C.E. Ch. E. E.M. Met. E. $250 $7co0 
Cornell University . Ithaca C7 Bei Be Be Ce Be os st .. S100 8478 
New York University... New York City Bi Ss -Bus... 2 . B.S. S100 $450. 
Polytechnic Institute ... Brooklyn ; Cc BoM. Ee EE: Ch. E, $200 $550 | 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Troy > Ce Be MR ea. wer 5200 § 600 
SraTE OF CONNECTICUT— . 
Yale University ... New Haven... Ph. B.Ph. B.Ph. B. Ph. B. Ph. B. Ph. B. 8150 $500 
STATE OF MAssacHu- Z 
SETTES— a 
Harvard University ... Cambridge » Bids Beds. Bes: B.S. B.S. $150 $500 
' Mass. Instituie of . 
Technology ... Boston B.S. B.S. B.S. B.S. B.S. B.S. B.S. $250 $600 
Strate oF New JERSEY — | | 
Stevens Inst. of Tech- 7 
nology ... . Hovoken J. Mion ae $250 $600 
Princeton University... Princeton Cie cae “Bae Eo $ 100 $400 y 
STATE OF DewNevie 
VANIA— 
Univ. of Pennsylvania Philadelphia B.S. B.S. B.S. B.S. B.S S150 $500 
Lehigh University... South Bethelhem C.E. M.E. ELE. ... ChE E.M. Met. E. St a § 500 
University of Pittsburgh Pittsburgh B.S. B.S. B.S. BLS. BLS E,M. Met. E. S1oo 3450 
Pennsylvania State 
College... . State College ... B.S. B.S. B.S. B.S. B.S. B.S. B.S. $ 350 


ee Expenses of a student for entire year comprising academic year of nine months and three months 


summer vacation. 
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‘ Ohio State University 
Case School of pees 
Science ... 


Pur due University 
Rose Polytechnic Ins- 
titute 


ke or INDIANA— 


STATE oF ILLINGIS—~ 
. University of Illinois ... 
Armour Institute — of 
Technology 


STatTe or Micu1GgAn— 
University of Michigan 
Michigan. Agricultural 

College .. 
Michigan College of 
Mines 

STATE OF Wrsconsin— 

University of Wisconsin 


STATE OF MINNESOTA— 
University of Minnesota 


STATE oF Missouri— 
University of Missouri 


STATE oF Kansas— 
University of Kansas ... 


i, 
STATE or NEBRASKA— 
University of Nebraska 


STATE oF lowa— - 
State Univ. of Iowa ... 
Towa State College 


STATE OF CoLORADO— 
Colorado School of 
Mines ee 


STATE oF CaLIFORNIA— 
University of California 
: Stanford University 


STATE OF WasHINGTON— 
University of ica 
ton as 


STATE OF OREGON— 
Oregon Agricultural 
College ... 


ENGINEERING EDUCATION IN AMERICA 


Location. 


Columbus 


Cleveland 


. Lafayette 


.. TPerre Haute 


Urbana. 


... Chicago 


Ann Arbor 
Lansing 


. Houghton 
Madison 
Minneapolis 
Colanibiz 
Lawrence 
Lincoln 


Towa City 


. Ames 


. Golden 


Berkeley 
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. Seattle 
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Of all. these; Rensselaer Polytechnic,. ‘Mas- 
sachusettes Inst. of ‘Technology, Stevens Inst. 
of Technology, Cornell, Columbia, Michigan 
are the leading engineering institutions in 
the’ country. Columbia University and Colo- 


.rado School of Mines offer the best Mining. 
. No less important, on — 


' Engineering courses, 
account of their location, are the Mining 


"Schools of the following: Michigan College | 


of Mines, situated in a’ well-known mining re- 
gion; University of California in the biggest . 
* gold and oil fields ; ; University of Pittesburgh 
in the world’s ‘largest centre of coal 
mining and steel industry; and Lehigh 
‘University in«the ‘anthracite coal -region. 
For Chemical Engineering, Massachusettes 
Institute of Technalogy,. Brooklyn Polytech- 
nic, Columbia, Pennsylvania, Ohio State, 
and:Stanford are best known.’ Illinois and 
Ohio State, are credited with offering best 
‘Ceramic courses. |. 

None but those who expect support. from 
home should--go to: East, as-the schools 
there are. very ‘costly, all, except a few, 
charging a heavy tuitioi feé?:. As to self- 
support, no student should come to America 
before being thoroughly aware of the hard- 
ships of ‘a self-supporting student’s life. 


‘True, a few entirely self-supporting students 
have-come oat-successful, but this does no’ 


longer go to ensure the success of everybody 
with ambition but no fitness, as the chances - 
for self-support are growing’ fewer and 
competition more keen.’ “However, chances 
‘are not wanting for energetic, hustling 
persons with good physiques. Such.’students 


'‘should -come"to West; as the colleges and 


universities there are comparatively inexpen- 
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aa _ ‘DARWIN AND RELIGIOUS IDEALS 


THEN Charles ‘aia. was a young . 
man, he read his grandfather’s 
“Zoonomia”, a philosophical 

pamphlet which was made the, vehicle of 
many. semi-scientific theories. The’ grand- ‘ 
son was-disappointed with his ‘grandfather’s 
work, because to.his thinking “the propor- 
tion of speculation’ seemed so large to’ the - 
facts that’ were given.” 


“Could any utter-- 
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sive and self-support is possible to a limited 
extent, The engineering students should 
never come to. America with the idea of 
self-support as the studies in that line are 
too severe to allow time for outside work. 
Students with a monthly support.of from 
Rs. 40 to 50 should’ not hesitate to come ; 
»the rést can: be.earned: easily. “To such 
prospective students'I can safely recommend 
‘the University of California, as offering the 
‘best engineering courses on the. Pacific 
Coast; though Stanford and wae 
_. offer ood courses. | 

‘As for the entrance reareniens. students” 
‘seeking entrance in American engineering 
schools, must have passed F. A. examination, 
of an Indian University or. have'..done 
equivalent work. A good. knowledge ‘of 
‘mathematics and drawing, and, above. all, 
an inclination for engineering are strongly 
desirable. An entrance’ ‘passed ‘student 
will find attendance. at an American™ 
High School for a'year or two prior to his 
admission to a university’ much profitable. 


. For less prépared students, there are some 


schools offering: various technical courses: 


of two, years leading‘to diploma only. 


Pratt Institute of Brooklyn, New York, and. 
_Heald’s School.of Applied, Science of Oak- 
‘land, California and many others’ of this 
type are examples. -‘lhese- schools will be 
‘found best suitéd to their preparation, and 
.will give them chances that unfortunately - 
‘cannot be found anywhere in our own, land. 


Upenpra. Natu Roy, E.M-4 


‘University oF CALIFORNIA, 
sibs eae U.S. A. me ee 





ance be more characteristic of the mind. 


. that later on revealed itself in ‘“The. Origin / 
of Species”, “The Descent of Man” ‘and 
other masterpieces ? In these books we 
“firid the presentation of an epoch-making 
theory, but how’small in the space occupied 
upon the pages is the proportion of theory - 
“to the proportion’ of : facts that are ‘adduced 
‘aS: needing explanation, and -as possibly 


~ 
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affording a basis for some such hypothesis 
that ‘of Evolution! Charles Darwin 


- possessed all the. imagination of his -grand- 


Pea 


r 


collected together. 


“shocks felt with’ more ’ disturbance — 


father, along’ with the ? mental. qualities | 
which: Bacon saw the necessity of cultivat- 
ing:—‘desire to seek,‘ patience to doubt, | 


fondness ° to Area ce: slowness to. assert, 


readiness - to reconsider, carefulness to dis- 


pose and set in order.” 
The conviction animated the. er of 


‘Darwin as it did that of Bacon, that the 


making of‘hypotheses and general explana- 


‘tions of ‘things could not go on profitably 


until a large body of evidence had been 
In other words, obser- 
vation and experiment are the precondition 
of resaonable belief, and the necessary basis 
of anything deserving the name of know- 
ledge or philosophy or faith. Experience 
is the real- guide of human reason, and the 
accumulation of: 
or rather of certain’ modes of the world’s 
experience, is stored up in the. treasure- 
house called Science. This is the fact 


which Bacon stood for, and this is the fact _ 
which, always knocking at the doors of 


man tnclined to disregard it, burst like a 


thunder-clap upon the ears of sleepers, with’ 
the publication of “the Origin. of Species.’ 
- The world has seldom had sucha startling: . 
awakening out of the slumber of. received: ‘: 


opinions-as when it was forced to listen for 
the first time to the story of mankind’s as- 
cent from the animals; and within no 
circles of society’: Were. the’ effects of the 
than 
within the religious circles, which long re- 
mained in a condition. alternating between 
anger and consternation. .The new ideas 
were resisted as altogether subversive of 
religion, and not for the first time in his- 
tory the labours of a man of science were 
subjected with unanimity among the sects 
to all the forms of ecclesiastical censure. 
That attitude of mind on the part of 
churches has all but passed away, and few 
save the most conservative religious apolo- 


_ gists continue to feel any difficulty in accom- 


modating themselves to the researches of 
Darwin: The results at least of ‘Darwin’s . 


work have been accepted, but there still re-. 


mains a’ reservation or ‘misgiving in many 
religious -minds concerning the quality’ of 
Darwin’s"intellectual temper. ,Was that 
cautious, ' investigating, hesitating intellec- 


the world’s experience, 
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tual disposition a religious disposition? 
Can any man. be reckoned a religious man 
whose ‘intellectual ideal bears the remotest 
résemblance to Bacon’s intellectual ideal :— 
“desire to seek, patience to doubt, fondness 
to meditate, slowness to assert, readiness to 
reconsider, carefulness to dispose and set in 
order”? A few of these items indeed any 
theologian might be disposed to regard as. 
unobjectionable, but taking the frame of 
mind asa whole, is it the frame of mind 
which is approved of and cherished by the 
churches? Questions like these although 
they are seldom stated are not unseldom 
answered in the negative by persons who 
appear to entertain no misgiving about 
their ability to utter the verdict both of 
piety and of common - sense Upoe the pro- 
blem. 

If these persons are right in their fixed 
habit of mind ‘with regard to the matter, 
that is to say, if the customary, convention- 
al view of what. constitutes a _ religious 
disposition is to be adopted, then it is 
difficult to see how any student of science 
can be supposed to possess a religious 
disposition, since the portrait of what every 
student of science wishes to become, or 
tends to become, is presented in the words 
.of Bacon. If truth requires us to deny that 
; Darwin was religious, then it is impossible 
for science and . religion: to dwell in the 
satne breast together ;'and every intelligent 
man will be obliged to reject one or the 
other. Practical -consequences’ therefore, 
for cleay-sighted people, depend upon the 
solution of the question which it takes some 
naiveté- to propound -so ‘directly :—-Was 
Darwin religious? 

_ The facts appear to be that Darwin was - 
a member of no church: that after a certain 
period of his youth he gave himself with 
whole-hearted adherence to no’ form’ of 
public or private devotion. He made no 
attempt to reconcile his coriclusions with 
the religious and theological teachings of 
his time; and the authoritative denuncia- 
tions which rose around hiin did not deter 
him from his course. His soul was “like a 
Star - and dwelt apart.” Such aloofness 
from much that the majority: of men held 
sacred was clearly the mental temper of’the 
man. Does that mental temper compel us 


to’regard him as destitute of religion? 


* Consider the life of Darwin, his patient 


-mind and feeling as dwelt 
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and long-continued labours, his earnest 
search for truth, the love and awe-of facts 
that led him from youth to old age, the 
value of hts work to all the Jater generations 
of mankind. Shall we be content to allow 
so remarkable devotion and perseverance to 


remain outside our definition of religion ?: 


We pray for truth, perhaps. Darwin did 
not pray for truth; he sought for truth; and 
which of us is the better worshipper? We 
prav for goodness. Darwin did not, and 
yet he became as it were a pavement for 
the firmer steps of men: that 1s he achieved 
goodness. Is it more religious then to pray 
for goodness and possibly. do nothing 
further, than to attain to goodness, and not 
to pray? Or shall we think a deeper 
thought about prayer,.and satisfy ourselves 
that prayers upon the lips are out echoes, 
when they are not altogether foolish, of the 
strivings within us? Laborare est orare, 
“to labour is to prav.”’ The Latin proverb 
seems to suggest that a man who is at 
work, whether he fall down upon his knees 
or whether he do not, is not a prayerless 
man. . 

But Darwin was not a believer! No, 
he certainly was not; not at leastin the 
ecclesiastical sense of the word. But it 
may be pointed out that he was a worship- 
per: that,he worshipped truth, for instance, 
and the fearlessness that can bear opposi- 
tion for the truth : ‘that his mind must have 
bowed down in such wonder before Nature 
as would, were we to insist upon the com- 
parison, dwarf many a devotee’s emotions 
before God into insignificance. Is church- 
bred awe measurable with Darwin’s awe? 
Do the churches nurse such greatness of 
in Darwin? 
The question seems to prompt its own 
answer; that it is dangerous to deny that 
Darwin was religious. - 

The emphasis of Darwin’s life seems to 
be laid more upon doubt than upon faith; 
but this may be but a superficial impression, 
for certain great articles of faith can be 
discerned. in him. He believed in truth, 
as we have said; he believed that a man 
might usefully devote his life toa search 
after truth; he believed that truth when it 
was found was precious, even though a new 
truth should strip its discoverer of every 
other truth that he had dreamed he possess- 


: ed. There was this faith implicit in Darwin, 
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although it was his business, his  use- 
fulness, to doubt; and although in this 
business he was absorbed, it may be, to the 


exclusion of explicit faith alrogether.. That 


faith of some sort belonged to him whether 
he knew it or not, goes without saving; 
for who can work without faith? Or if 
the life of a Darwin can be lived without 
the aid of faith, of what value is faith? -It 
is not necessary, however forthe good effects 
of the faith we hold, ‘that we should be 
conscious of our faith, or every day remind- 
ing ourselves of it. It may be,as I say, 
that Darwin never stated his faith, never 
made it clear to others or to himself ;- but 
that he possessed faith, is as clear to sight 
as that he.did the work of faith. And that 
work was-doubt, with the faith underlving 
it that doubt if not so good as knowledge, 
is better than delusion. The great thinker 
therefore, .silent about his convictions as 
he was, and to all appearance an agnostic 
wasa believer under all, and we can see 
that belief. and doubt in:a thing so large as 
the mind of man are by no means exclu- 
sive one of another. Belief may lead a 
man to doubt as it led Darwin, and. the 
work of doubt in the world is quite.as use- 
ful and necessary and legitimate and reli- 
gious as the work of faith, since doubt in 


one of its aspects is reverence for truth, 


and in another of its aspects is belief in the 
making. That is the next point for. con- 
sideration. . 

T have said that doubt is reverence for 
truth ; but doubt is more than this: doubt. 
is the inevitable accompaniment of subli- 
mity of feeling. When we are in the 
presence of any sublime object our state 
of mind is a mixture of certainty and 
uncertainty, for while we know that we are 
in the presence of the sublime, we know 
also that we are in the presence of the 
unfathomable. Even were we to “see 
God”— to use a grand Biblical expression— 
our doubts would not be removed, but 
would increase upon us, for would He not 
be smcomprehensible ? Doubt therefore, 
even in the immediate presence of God, 
would still be an element of human wor- 
ship. 

But forsaking metaphors, we are everlast- 
ingly standing, as at moments we are only 
too painfully aware, in the presence of the 
unfathomable. It is from this unfathom- 
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able, this inscrutable, about us and within 
us, that we derive our keenest joys and ouc 
acutest mental sufferings. We bear both 
the joy of worship and the suffering of the 
knowledge of our ignorance because both 
are proper and inevitable to our nature, 
and to the situation in which we are placed. 
If we knew all things.as men esteem know- 
ledge, perhaps we should be beyond both 
joy and sorrow, perhaps we should be 
incapable alike of ecstacy and of misgiving ; 
but for the present, wearing these emotions 
of our finitude, we are human, as we know 
and feel ourselves. Let none of us there- 
fore profess himself above doubt, or see in 
doubt anything that is unbecoming to either 
a religious or a manlike bearing. The 
religious consciousness .of the world. has 
always spoken of faith and not of know- 
ledge, for while the former is possible to us, 
the latter, in completeness at least, is impos- 
sible. And yet the same religious conscious~ 
ness, guided in this by an attempt at system 
rather than by intuition, has set up creeds, 
and has constantly, even when creeds have 
been abandoned, shown a disposition to 
consider doubt as the enemy of faith. Apart 
from doubt, faith would not be possible ; 
and it is by renewed intercourse with doubt 
that faith is ever reviving itself and casting 
off the old forms which hinder it for forms 
more suitable to receive it. A wise man 


therefore is both a doubter anda_ believer, 


but’ he lays no claim to certainty. For 
both doubt and faith are part of his nature, 
“but certainty has no proper claim upon him. 
Both faith and doubt are of the atmosphere 
in which the human spirit grows up to 
its highest; but a religious certainty which 
shuts out doubt as enemy to religion can 
but breed such types of mind as fail to 
perceive the grandeur of Darwin; as strive 
to arrest the work and the influence of all 
daring and freeborn sons of genius; as 
would hinder the march of mankind on 
their great, courageous and unknown 


tions hoary 


progress. Who indeed that has taken a 
thought would exchange the feeling of 
“the burden and the mystery, the heavy 
and the weary weight of all this unintelli- 
gible world” for ‘the consolation and 
comfort of an ecclesiastical refuge? Who 
would give up the subliming knowledge 
of the perilous and tragical situation of 
men, for a secret communicated to him by 
a priest, or whispered it may be by tradi- 
with age and palsy? What 
substitutes of equal moral value can be 
found for the urgency of questioning, and 
the courage of faith? 

The conclusion seems to be therefore that 
Darwin and all men who worship the same 
ideals as he, instead of being devoid of the 
religious spirit are eminent examples of 
it. There are in fact two types of religious- 


minded men, the doubters and the believers, 
and each of these has his part to play, and. 


the world could not get along without 
either of them. The churches hitherto 
have fixed their eyes exclusively upon the 
religious temper of faith, and it has not 
occurred to them how essential to any real 
belief is the constant habit of doubt. Hence 
science, one of the pillars of the moral and 
religious as well as the intellectual life of 
man, has had to go on its way outside the 
churches. But when at length religious 
communities come to see that it is their 
business to bring up adherents to mental 
honesty far more than adherents to a 
creed, they will love and esteem the doubters 
as much as the believers, and a niche for 
Darwin will be found among the saints. 

It remains to be said that there are other 
ways of exercising faith besides the way of 
the student of science, and that there are 
other sources of religious conviction besides 
the sources that science offers tous. Buta 
discussion of these things would be rather a 
supplement than a _ contribution to the 
present essay. 

P, E. Ricuarps. 
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| ANTIQUITY OF MAN. 

[ Besides the authorities cited, the following authori- 
‘ ties are relied upon: (1) K. A. von Tittle’s History ‘of 
Geology and Paleontology, translated by Dr. Ogilvie 
Gordon; (2) Dr. Beddoe’s Paces of Britain ;.(3) D. 

G. Brinlon’s Races and Peoples. | . 
T has been very nicely remarked by a 
distinguished man of science that man 
is not so young as he ‘looks. 
‘safely assert without any fear of contradic- 
‘tion that his age is at least half-a-muillion 
years. This estimate is extremely moderate. 
The historic or the contemporary, period 
of man is never less than ten thousand years. 
The next preceding geological period, 
which is popularly known as the pre-historic 
period, was of a duration scarcely-less than 
seventy thousand years, during which time 
man had made considerable progress in social 
life. Even before this time there is indelible 
record of human activities through a period 
of half-a-million years which is technically 
called by the geologists “The Pleistocene 
age of the post-tertiary or quaternary 
times.” From this calculation alone the 
readers will see that 500,000 years is really 
a very moderate estimate of the age of man. 
Previous to the quaternary period is the 
tertiary period which had a duration of 
about three millions of years. This tertiary 
‘period is divided into three parts by the 
‘geologists, namely, the eocene (duration 
125 m.), the miocene (duration Ir m.,), 
and the pliocene (duration. ‘85 m.) 
periods. Not only man’s immediate 
ancestor or precursor, but man himself, .has 
been found in the new pliocene beds. .This 
discovery leads the anthropologists to strong- 
ly suppose that man must have been evolv- 
ed previous to the new phiocene times. In 
support of this proposition a very important 
fact is adduced by the anthropologists: In 


the later or upper miocene beds, remains. 


have been obtained of an animal (Dryopi- 
thecus) allied to the chimpanzee and as such 
allied to man. The students of evolution 
will surely be inclined, to hold that ata 
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‘(Descent of Man, p. 156). 
~” [need hardly point out that this 4 
‘tion takes us back to a time removed from 
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stime when the Dryopithecus could be ‘met 
“with, the remote precursor of man must have 
-been evolved. Darwin remarked nearly half 


acentury ago: 


“We are far ‘from knowing how long ago it was 


4 


i 


when man first diverged from the catarrhine stock ; 


but it may have occured at an epoch as remote as.the 
eocene period; for that the higher apes have diverged 


‘from the lower apes as early as the upper miocene 


period is shown by the existence of the Dryopithecus.” 


ealcula- 
us by one-and-a-half million years. Man is 


certainly not as old as the hills, for the hills 
had come into existence long before: man 


“was born; but his:antiquity 1s still very 


great, and he'is not so young as he looks. 
ORIGINAL HOME OF MAN. 
Now that the doctrine of evolution is re- 
garded by all scientific men of eminence 


as an elementary truth like the Copernican 
and Newtonian doctrines, it will quite do, 


if I make the bare statement that the mighty 


"ancestor or-precursor of man was a furry 


animal of arborial habits. The ‘question I 


:am: here concerned with is regarding the 
probable region which became the original 


cradle of not only the precursor of man,. but 
also of man himself, Where man as a species 
evolved by casting off his furry coat, -has 
been for the last half-a-century a subject of 


‘serious investigation by the anthropologists. 


Though that Holy Land has not been defi- 


nitely identified;. the scholars all agree in 


holding that the original home of man was 
in some part of Southern Asia. The great 


anthropologist Mr. A. H. Keane makes the 


following careful remarks regarding the ori- 
ginal centre of human evolution :— | 
“It will be admitted that such a region is more. 


likely to have been the cradle of mankind than any 
other, where the lemuroid and anthropoid precursors. 
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occur either only sporadically, or not in association, .or 
else not at all, Thus are excluded the whole of the 
New World and most of the northern section of the 
Eastern Hemisphere, leaving as the only possible 
centre of evolution some part of the southern section 


a 


of the Eastern Hemisphere, where the proportion of 
land to water was far greater in the secondary and 
early tertiary periods than at present.’’ (Ethnology, 


p. 236). 

The naturalists now all agree that the 
evolution of the anthropoid apes and of 
man’s immediate precursors must have 
taken place in those regions which still 
continue to be the home of the catarrhine 
apes. The lemurs, the higher apes and the 
two great sections of the Negro division. of 
man live within the region extending from 
the south of Africa to Malaysia. When 
Darwin suggested in a hesitating manner 
that the human species was evolved in the 
southern part of Africa, he had the catar- 
rhine apes and the Negroes of Africa in view. 
He quite saw the difficulty of his position, 
but could not work out his proposition 
further, as it was not then definitely esta- 
blished that there existed once a vast conti- 

- nent stretching from the south of Africa and 
extending to Malaysia, joining the Indian 
peninsular region with it.* The area with- 
in which the evolution of the anthropoid 
apes and of man took place, ‘‘must obvious- 
ly be sought,” says Mr. Keane, “in those 
regions of the Indo-African and Austral 
continents, which survived into- tertiary times, 
and which were the common home of 
the anthropoids and of the lemurs with both 
of which sub-orders the Hominidze show 
affinities.” _ 

Dr. D. G. Brinton, the celebrated 
American anthropologist, has suggested 

in his work the “Races and Peoples” that— 
| Man was first developed in the warm regions of 
the Western or Atlantic portion of the Old World, 
somewhere within the present or ancient area of 
Africa, and not in Asia.” 

So far as Dr. Brinton has shown the 
impossibility of the northern regions to 
have been the cradle of mankind, his views 
are regarded by the naturalists to be sound. 
Dr. Brinton stated it in a paper in the 
Forum that the original home of man was 
along the southern slopes of the mountain 
ranges stretching from the Cantabrian Alps 
to the Eastern Himalayas, but the principal 
original cradle land was the western section 
of this vast area. In this suggestion Dr. 


* Vide R. D. Oldham: The Evolution of Indian 
Geography (Geograph. Journal, March 1894); Mr. 
Holland's paper in the 1st. Vol. of Ind. Empire; 
Keane's Bthnology pp. 229—36; Keane’s Africa, Vol. 
I, Ch. TT, \ 
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Brinton took no account of the distribution 
of land and water in tertiary times. Failure 
to take this important fact into considera- 
tion vitiated also the judgment of James 
Dallas. The most fatal objection to Dr. 
Brinton’s theory is what Mr. Keane has ably 
stated :— 


“West Europe is far too limited an area, and has 
been too frequently subject to upheaval and subsidence, 
tobe the primzeval home of the higher and larger 
mammals.” 

Mr. Keane has further shown in a very 
convincing manner in Chapter XIV of his 
Ethnology that— 


‘All the known facts imply that here [in the western 


section of Europe] man is an intruder, arriving in 


West Europe from the south across the Mediterranean 
isthmuses in company with the great African fauna.” 

It is true that we can trace now an early 
and primitive type of mankind from | 
Gibralter to the Eastern Himalayas and on 
to Ceylon and Australia, but the physical 
conditions of the early times make. it 
impossible that the western section of this 
vast region could be the home of our early 
ancestors. 


The only objection that can be raised 
against the theory that man had a centre 
of evolution on the Indo-African and 
Austral continents is whether the con- 
tinents aforesaid did really continue to 
exist in tertiary times to allow men to be 
evolved there. The remarks of Mr. Holdich 
and Mr. Holland regarding the physical 
aspects and geological condition during 
tertiary times, as embodied in Vol. 1 of the 
Imperial Gazetteer of India, seem to be to 
the effect that tho Indo-African continent 
of the: secondary period did not survive far 
into tertiary times. If is however clear 
from what they have stated and from what 
R. D. Oldham has written in his paper on 
the evolution of Indian Geography that 
throughout the secondary times India was 
connected by continuous land across the 
Indian Ocean with South Africa on one 


side and the Malaysia on the other. It has 
however been established by _ recent 
geological investigations that the Jndo- 


African and Austral continents, though 
belonging mainly to secondary times, must 
have persisted far into the tertiary epoch, 
(Keane’s Ethnology, p. 229). As the 
remarks of Messrs. Holdich and Holland 
relate merely to India, 1t cannot be said 
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that they differ from.what Mr. Keane has 
-stated. Mr. Vredenburg’s ‘Summary of the 
Geology of India” is silent on the point. 
{ waited to see what this learned geologist 
would state regarding this ancient physical 
‘aspect in his “Geology of India” still 
‘under preparation.. On reference to 
“Australasia” by A. R. Wallace 
“ Africa” by A. H. Keane (Stanford Series, 
New Issue), we learn that, though broken 
in parts, the continents referred to above 
‘survived down to the quaternary epoch. 
Summarising all the arguments, Mr. Keane 
writes in his ‘ Ethnology’ :— : 

‘ Thus all the conditions point to these Indo- African 
and Austral lands as the most probable centre of 
evolution of the pliocene precursor, who may have 
easily migrated thence in small family groups to every 
part of the Eastern Hemisphere—norvthwards through 
India to Central Asta, eastwards and westwards to 
Australasia. and Central Africa, and from Africa to 
Europe. From the already described distribution of 
_jand and water at that time, it is evident that all 
the continents were directly accessible by ‘overland 
- routes’ to the migratory groups, which in their new 
homes became independently specialised by the 
natural process of re-adjustment to the different 
environments.’’? (p. 238). 

Evolution of man.on the now submerged 
continent can only explain how men of the 
same type may now be found on the main 
land of South Africa, on the scattered 
islands in the Indian Ocean, in Malaysia 
andin Australia. ‘hey are now separated 
from one another by impassable waters 
. because of the breaking up of the old con- 
tinents ; but they retain their old similarity 
in physical type having failed to modify 
greatly their original physical’ character 
in their isolated homes. This clearly 
_ shows that the plioceéne men, who were left 
in their original home, have now been 
divided into African and Oceanic groups 
of Negroes having the intervening waters 
of the Indian Ocean between them. This 
remark regarding man applies also to the 
apes that inhabit the vast region now des- 
cribed. In these régions alone, and no- 
where else, are found. “several groups, which 
approach nearest both to the higher Simian 
and to the earliest known human types.” 

“There rolls the deep’? where our pitris 
‘first assumed the form of men and hada 
happy existence of many thousand years. 
Who knows if our scientific men will not 
‘obtain asa result of their devotion to the 
pitris, some consecrated bones of theirs to 


and. 
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identify conclusively the holy shrine of the 
earliest pztriloka ? 
DISPERSION OF MEN. 

Excepting those who were left behind in 
their original home, the pliocene men 
migrated in all directions and formed new 
centres of evolution to develop the special | 


- types within the new changed ‘environments. 


In their migration they found continued 
land to proceed almost to every part of the 
globe and became differently modified by 
climate, food and struggle for existence. 
It will not be relevant to describe all the 
routes by which the pliocene men advanced 
towards different parts of the world. But 
one factis of the greatest moment to be 
noticed here that at the time of this earliest 
migration from the Indo-African continent, 
the road was open through “India to the 
shores of the flooded Central Asian depres- 
sion,’ which extended at the commence- 7 
ment of the pliocene time from Turkestan 


to Sicily. 


Europe was populated in remote past by 
two principal streams of men proceeding 
to Europe from Asia from the south and 
from the east. All the great modern-races 
of Europe have sprung from the mixture of 
these two races, none of which spoke any 
Aryan language. The present European 
nations are mainly the descendants of the 
old immigrants whose language was in no 
way connected with what is called the 
Aryan tongue. How the Aryan tongue.. 
and the Aryan civilization were superim:/4 
posed upon the people of Europe, will bes - 
discussed lateron. What became of those 
who came into India froin West and South, 
what physical type they developed and 
what civilization they attained, will also 
be considered afterwards. 

What is most important for me to note 
here in connection with the migration of 
man, is the civilization which the different 
groups of men developed in different centres 
of their new evolution. Men did spread 
over almost ail the known parts of. the 
globe during the early part of the quatér-/ 
nary times, but each and every geographical 
area was not favourable for their moral 
and intellectual growth. Not only those 
who were left in their original home, 
but also those who were forced in the 


‘struggle for existence to live in isolated . 


corners or secluded uplands, did only de- 
generate, where, for want of communica- 
tion with other races, the groups of families 
and hordes of people could not get fresh 


‘blood of other groups or hordes, and re. 


mained only isolated without getting much 
incentive to struggle for higher existence. 
How human life began to petrify in the 
Negro areas, can easily be understood. 

From the imbedded records of man in the 
neolithic period, it has been ascertained by 
the ethnologists that the centres of culture 
in prehistoric times “‘are mainly confined 
in Asia; to the south (Naga, Khasia and 
Jaintia hills, the Deccan, south of the 


Vindhya Range, Irania, Asia Minor, Moab, . 


Syria, Palestine, Arabia); in Africa, to 
Mauritania taken in its widest sense (Tripoli- 
tana to the Atlantic); in Europe to the 
south (Crimea, Mediterranean islands, 
Iberia), the west (Gaul, Belgium and 
British Isles) and the north (Scandinavia). 
Greece and Italy are excluded, because the 
cyclopean tombs of those regions seem to 
be of different type, and much more recent, 
being directly traceable to historic peoples.” 
(Keane’s Ethnology, p. 133.: 

Though the European countries have 
‘been shown to be seats of neolithic culture, 
‘yet it must be remarked that this culture .in- 
Europe proceeded from Asia. It is now 
universally admitted by the anthropologists 
that’ Europe is merely a dependency of 
Asia, as from Asia the whole stream of men 
and human culture flowed into Europe. 


y ‘The earliest settlers in Europe were a dwarf- 


— 


‘ish race. Mr. Keane has stated in clear 


terms——: 

| “That after the last ice-age Europe was resettled 
from two different quarters, the east and the south 
or south-east.’ 

In the Journal of the Anthropological 
Institute of 1893.it was shown that neolithic 
man ‘is unanimously allowed by all the 
anthropologists to have reached Europe 
from Asia, from the east and south. There 


‘is also a general agreement amongst the 


naturalists that the seat of a relatively 
advariced civilization was in those quarters 


.of Asia. and Africa as have been enumerat- 


ed before. 

Thus we clearly see that the civilization 
of the historical times of India did not and 
could not have emanated from elsewhere 


‘than from the northern region of India itself 


soul, 


affirmative. 
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or hoes some: ical tracts of India 
lying to the north- west. The vagtie theories 


built. upon, queer interpretations of Vedic 


texts-do not déserve any consideration now. 
It. was' physically impossible for men, of 
culture to have migrated from an .arctic 
home in historic or in pre- -historic times. No 


_one will deny that philology has much im- 


portance in ascertaining - many questions 
of antiquity, but many philologists have 
brought philology itself into disrepute 
by building idle theories without referring - 
to the records which the earth has still pre-_ 
served for us. Even such a great scholar as 
Max Muller is guilty of the offence of 
having started his theory of the Aryan origin 
of many nations of Europe and Asia on- 
the strength .of some philological sugges- 
tions only. 

It is no doubt true that neolithic culture 
went from Asia to Europe. But the tribes 
who carried that culture did not and could 


‘not carry any Aryan civilization with them. 


On reference to the modern works of ethno- 
logy including Dr. Beddoe’s “Races of 
Britain’, the readers will find that: the. 
present races, of Europe. are mainly the’ 
descendants of those very tribes who inhabit- 
ed that region_in the remote'past, and as 


such have: no éthnic relationship with the 


Hindus and the franians. As investigation 
regarding the physical character of those 
people, who attained a high civilization in 
prehistoric times in India, has not been. very 
vigorously and carefully purstiied, we can- 
not obtain any sure data to establish 
whether the Hindus of India are the very . 
descendants of the pre-historic people of the 
But our natural expectations and the 
analogy of ‘other nations raise a presump- 
tion strongly in favour of an answer in the 
_ The, question-as to how some 
races of different countries came to speak 
the dialects of one language, must be solved 
after making due recognition of the facts 
ascertained by the anthropologists, and by 
avoiding reckless and impossible assump- 
tions. 

The Hsia assert, that when primi- 
tive man .was “only making chipped. imple- 
ments in Europe, higher © civilization. 
developed in the Nile and the Euphrates 
valleys. That about the same time there 
was advanced culture by the eastern slope 
of the Himalayas and to the south of the 
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Vindhya range, is beyond any doudt ; only 
we do not know if the civilization of India 
of the historic times can be connected with 
that of the pre-historic period.’ 

Though not connected together ethni- 
cally, the tribes or races which flourished 
in pre-historic times’ within ,the vast area 
extending from the East Himalayas to the 
north of Africa, developed 4 physical type 
almost common to all of them. The same 
sort of favourable environment brought 
about almost the same sort of results in 
different independent centres of pre-historic 
culture. The ethnologists are fully aware 
that the old Egyptians, the Jews and the 
Arabs, the old Babylonians, the Iranians 


‘together as Caucasic races. 
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and the Hindus have no ethnical unity 


amongst themselves, or with the’ races of 
Europe; yet because of certain common 
physical features, they are all grouped 
This name 
‘Caucasic’ has no ethnic value whatever. 
They have been all grouped together, as 
they ‘differ from the Mongolic type and 
the Negro type, and as they agree in cer- 
tain. respects for having developed almost 
a common type within one vast area, though 
at different centres. 

I have thus far only prepared my ground 
for an ethnological discussion relating to 
the races of India. | 
B. C. Mazumpar. 


HINDU MARRIAGE AND THE DIVORCE QUESTION 


HE Hon’ble Mr. Bhupendranath Basu 

in introducing his Special Marriage 

Bill in the Imperial Legislative Coun- 

cil referred to an objection which had been 

raised in certain quarters against 

measure, vz, that the Billif passed into 

law would encourage divorce, and asked 

whether divorce was not.: desirable -in 

. Hindu society under. certain circumstances. 

The intention of this-paper is to suggest a 

few considerations which may throw some 
light on the question. ~ 

Two objections are commonly raised 
against provision of divorce in Hindu 
society, wiz. that it would destroy the 
sanctity of Hindu marriage, which is an irre- 
_vocable union, and that it would encourage 
hasty and frequent disruption of family 
organizations. As regards the first objec- 
tion, it should be observed that if the sanc- 
tity of Hindu marriage entirely excludes 
the idea of separation then Hindu matri- 
-monial -unions do not possess that sanctity ; 
for repudiation on the part of the husband 
has been recognised asa legitimate course 
of conduct—nay a duty—in the shastras. 

“A wife given to intoxicating liquors, having bad 
morals, “given to contradicting her husband, attacked 
with an incurable disease, as leprosy, and who has 
been spendthrift of his wealth, ought to be replaced by 
another. <A sterile wife ought to be replaced in the 
8th year; the wife whose children are all dead, in the 


tenth year; the wife who only bears daughters in the 


the - 


eleventh; the. wife who speaks with bitterness, 
instantly.’ 

“For one whole year let a husband bear with the 
aversion of his wife; but after a year, if she coritinues 
to hate him, let him take what she possesses only 
giving her enough to clothe and feed her, and let him 
cease to cohabit with her.”’+ ‘Ifa woman proud of 
her family and her importance is unfaithful to her 
husband, ‘the king shall have her devoured by dogs 
in’a vety frequented public place.’ 

It is however painfully true that the 
shastras have granted no right of ‘répudia- 
tion to the wife. 2 


“Although the conduct of her husband may be 4 


blameworthy, and he may give himself up to other’, 
amours and be devoid of good qualities, a virtuous wife 
ought constantly to revere him as a god.’’§ : 
* Manu, Book IX, 80-81. 
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But that fact adds to rather than mint- 
mise the importance of the question asked 
by the Hon’ble Mr. Basu. 

From what has been said it would appear 
that the idea of divorce is not at all foreign 
to the Hindu conception of marriage. But 
there is this difference between the marriage 
system of the Hindus and what is known as 
civil marriage, especially that obtaining in 
Europe and America, that whereas in the 
one case the right of divorce is granted to 
one party only, in the other case that right 
is equally possessed by both the parties. It 
is interesting te note that besides adultery 
the circumstances under which divorce is 
permitted by the Hindu Shastras, as 1s clear 
in the passages from Manu quoted above, are 
family pride, aversion, failure to give birth 
to son, sterility, and habit of speaking with 
bitterness. And when we bear in mind that 
very slight evidence suffices to prove adul- 
tery, as is shown in the passage quoted 
below, does the list of offences need any 
commentary to indicate the position of the 
wife in relation to the husband in the 
Hindu matrimonial unions ¢ 

“To pay little attentions toa woman, to send her 
Howers and perfumes, to frolic with her, to touch her 
ornaments and vestments, to sit with her on the same 
couch, are considered: by wise men as proofs of an 
adultrous love.’’* A 

It is noteworthy in this connection that 
in Europe’ and America of the several cir- 
cumstances mentioned above, adultery alone, 
and that again understoed in the strictest 
sense of the term, would be considered as a 
legitimate cause of divorce. 

As regards the. second objection urged 
against divorce, it cannot be dented that 
adoption of the institution in the Hindu 
society would be likely to give rise to many 
cases of hasty and injudicious separation, 
in view of the experiences of the people 
of Europe and of America. Thus we learn 
that “a woman in Detroit has applied for 
a divorce, alleging that her husband has 
only taken her to one-penny picture show 
ina year.’ But that likelihood does not 
justify the conclusion that divorce is not 


%* Manu—VIIL, 357. 
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necessary. We have to consider whether 
the advantages that would acrue to 
society from adoption of the principle of 
divorce will not generally outweigh the 
evils that might result from it. The 
question is whether these evils will be com- 
pensated by the relief that will come to 
the unhappy families and parties to miser- 
able unions. Some light on this point may 
be obtained from a reference to the facts 
of European and American life. No senior 
student of Sociology will contend that the 
institution of divorce in Europe and 
America has undermined the integrity and 
the moral basis of family life. The opinion 
of the writer of the article on divorce in the 
new edition of the Encyclopoedia Britanica 
about a particular country, which however 
may be considered as typical of the Western 
world, may profitably be quoted here— 


“The question (how far the frequency of divorce in 
the United States has been a social injury) is very 
like that of illegitrmacy. No trustworthy inference 
regarding the moral condition of a community can be 
derived from the proportion of illegitimate children 
born—so regarding the prevalence of divorce. It is 
by no means impossible, for example, that the spread 
of divorce among the Negro population in the South 
marks a step in advance from the condition of largely 
unregulated and illegal unions characteristic of the 
race immediately after the war. The prevalence of 
divorce in the United States among the native popula- 
tion, in urban communities, among the New England 
element, in the middle classes of society, and among 
those of the Protestant faith, indicates how clearly 
the social phenomenon is interlaced with much that 
is characteristic and valuable in American civilization, 
And one who knows anything of the family -and 
home-life of America will not readily despond of the 
outcome.” Z 


trees 


The effect of the recognition of divorce 
on. family’ morality in Europe and 
America may perhaps indirectly be gauged 
by the statistics of persons remarrying each 
year and of those divorcing during the 
same period, and also of the widows and 
widowers; because from these statistics we 
can measure the extent to which the desire 
for marriage with a third person is the real 
motive for divorce. Such statistics are not 
available for all the advanced communities. 
But a general idea about the matter may 
be formed from the facts stated in , the 
following two lines. In Connecticut the 
number of persons remarrying each year is 
about one-third the total number of persons 
divorcing, “which is probably a rate not 
widely different from that of widows and 
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social legislation 


referred to believes 


widowers of the same age.”* And the. 


figures for Switzerland, Holland, and some 
of the. German cities, notably Berlin, 
indicate that the proportion of the divorced 
who remarry speedily is about the same 
as that of widows and widowers. That 
applications for divorce are not commonly 
inspired by fantastic or ill-considered 
grounds 1s evident from the fact that in the 
United States between 1887 and 1906 about 
78 p. c. of divorces granted by the Courts 
were due to the three causes-—desertion, 
adultery. and cruelty. The other familiar 
causes of divorce are imprisonment, habitual 
drunkenness and neglect to provide. A 
noted American student of sociology has 
laid -great emphasis on another circum- 


‘stance, which is not at all a familiar— 


because for obvious reasons it is not men- 


‘tioned before the courts-——but nevertheless 


the most serious question that we are called 
upon to consider in this connections, viz., 
hideous diseases of the husband. It is this 
circumstance that has recently led to the 
enactment of a most important piece of 
: in the United States, 
where a local legislature has passed a law 
that every citizen shall submit himself to a 
medical examination before contracting 
marriage. The American sociologist just 
that the frequency 
of. divorce in the advanced sections 
of the civilized world, which is being 
regarded by many social thinkers and 
statesmen as a symptom of a possible social 
anarchyg is but an indication of a new 
process of socialization which is going on 
in the Western world and under which 
marriage is tending to be a contract on the 
footing of perfect equality between the 
two sexes and yet the tie of union is being 
progressively strengthened. As Wester- 
marck has shown— . : 


‘On the whole, progress in civilisation’ has tended 
to make marriage more durable.’+ ‘The faint- 
hearted cry has come to us that everything is com- 
ing to anend. It isnot so; on the contrary every- 
thing is about to be renewed. From the most distant 


‘stone-age the history of humanity has only been a 


long series of regenerations, .Far from mourning 


+ ‘The new edition of the Encyclopaedia Britanica. 
Art. Divorce. 
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when the world seems to be entering a period of fresh 
life, let us rather rejoice.'’* 

Altogether it may be said that the ins- 
titution of divorce in the Western world 
has not proved to be a social injury; on 
the contrary, it has afforded relief to thou- 
sands of miserble unions, and ‘by letting 
free the parties to such unions it has added 
to the sum total of their individual happi- 
ness, has helped the development. of ‘their 
personalities as hopeful, confident and 
vigorous social units and has thus indirect- 
ly fostered the growth of harmonious and 
progressive social structure. ; 
_It is for the reasons set forth in the pre- 
vious paragraph that in the West the right of 
divorce’ has been granted not only to the 
husband but to the wife. It isnot to be 
assumed, however, that throughout the 
West marriage is a contract .on the footing 


‘of perfect equality between the sexes. 


Among the European countries where abso-" 
lute divorce is permitted, the position of 
the wife in England is still inferior to. that 
of the husband, for in that country the 
husband must be accused of one or -other 
of several offences besides adultery. In 
Italy, Spain and Portugal, a judicial separa- 
tion may always be decreed on the ground 
of the adultery of the wife. but in the case 
of the husband other aggravating circums- 
tances are necessary. : ' 

‘‘ But there is a growing. opinion that, where it 
(marriage) is not (yet a contract on the footing of 
perfect equality between the sexes), it ought to be so. 
Again, when both husband and’ wife desire to separate@ 
it seems to many enlightened minds that the state has 
no right to prevent them from dissolving the marriage 
contract, provided the children are properly cared for ; 
and that for the children also, it is better to have the 
supervision of one parent only than of two who can- 
not agree.’’+ 

The Hindu law has given full right of 
divorce to the husband but has denied the 
right entirely to the-wife. Apart from the 
question of the theoretical injustice of the 
situation, we have to consider whether 
there is any practical necessity for granting 
the right to the wife. We have to ask 4 
how many cases of miserable unions are to 
be found in the Hindu society to which 
divorce would come asa great relief, how 


* Letourneau—The Evolution of - Marriage and of 
the Family, p. 358." 
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many cases of cruelty are occuring every 
day in the Hindu families, how many 
husbands have ruined beautiful homes by 
habitual drunkenness and how many 
unfortunate wives are forced to submit: to 
Ba cruelty and humiliation of living with 
husbands who are suffering from. hideous 
\diseases. These questions do not admit of 
| precise answers, because social statistics 
dealing with all these facts are not avail- 
able; but no careful observer can fail to 
obtain a satisfactory answer in a general 
way. In ‘this connection the evidence of 
-one of the most gifted women, of modern 
India illustrating the position of women in 
the Hindu society may. profitably be 
quoted:* A near relative of that lady had 
been given in marriage in her childhood to 
a boy whose parents agreed to let him 
stay and be educated with her in her own 
home. 
“concluded they failed to act according to 
the agreement. The boy was taken to the 
home of his parents and grew up to bea 


worthless dunce, while his wife through 


the care of her father developed into a 
bright young lady and well accomplished. 
Thirteen years later, the young man came 
to claim his wife, but the parents had no 
heart. to give their beloved daughter to that 
beggar; nor was the wife willing to go with 
him, since he was perfectly a stranger to her. 
Some orthodox people of the community 
who believed that a wife should follow her 
husband even though he be a worthless man 
tollected funds and enabled him to sue her 
and her parents in the Court of Justice. 
The case -was decided in favour of the 
husband according to the Hindu Law, and 
the wife had to go with him. Another 
illustration is the case of Rukhmabai, which 
profundly agitated Hindu society. That 
lady was brought up under the living 
care of her father and learned from him how 


i 


to defend herself against the assaults of 


“social and religious bigotries. But after 
her father’s death her husband brought a 
suit against her in the Court of Bombay. 

he young lady declined to go with the 
man and defended herself on the ground 
that the marriage had been concluded 
without her consent and as such could not 
be legally valid. -Mr. Justice Pinhey, who 

* Pandita Ramabai in The’ High-Caste Hindu 
‘Woman, pp. 88—92, > «| 


But after the marriage. had been - 
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‘tried ihe case in the first. instance, gave his 


decision in favour of the lady.. This dici- . 
sion aroused orthodox hostility all over 
India and vast sums were collected to 
enable the husband to appeal against the 
verdict of Justice Pinhey. The Cheif Justice 
sent back the case to the lower court for 
retrial on its merits as judgea by the Hindu 
Law, and the husband won. The lady was 
commanded not only to go to live with the 
man but was also obliged to pay the cost of 
the dispute. This could happen because 
marriage in the modern Hindu ‘society 1s 
governed by “laws enacted in’ barbaric 
times, four thousand years ago,” and Hindu 
Orthodoxy does not realise that a law may 
require modification or even repeal in view 
of the advancement of civilization and the 
growth of enlightened ideas. 


The life and institutions of the Hindus must 
be as much subject to the law of evolution 
as those of other races, and if marriage and 
the family have been constantly modified 
in the past it cannot be maintained that 
they will remain for ever crystallized in their 
present state. Careful investigations into 
the subject of matrimonial institutions have 
revealed the fact that all forms of marriage 
tend to be in the fullness of time voluntary 
contracts on the footing of equality between: 
the sexes. Letourneau has said.— 


“Our various researches on the subject of divorce 
have led us to,nearly uniform conclusions. They all 


‘ show us that, however dissimilar may be the countries 


and the epochs, the union of man and woman begins, 
with very rare exceptions, by the complete slavery of 
the latter, and her assimilation to%,domeéstic 
animals, over which man has all -possible rights, 
a fortiori that of driving away. Then as the ages 
move on their course we see societies which become 
by degrees civilized, and in proportion to this ‘advance 
the condition of the woman improves. At first the 
man could kill her if she displeased him; then, cases 
of adultery apart, he contented himself with repudiat- 
ing her ; next, the severity of the right of repudiation, 
at first unlimited, was mitigated ; then it was restricted 
to certain well- defined cases; some rights were even 
granted to the repudiated woman. At length her own 
right was recognised to seek- divorce in order to escape 
from intolerable treatment. At last a return was 
made to divorce by mutual consent, which had been 
allowed in a good number of primitive societies, before 
a rigid legislation, generally theocratic, has crysta- 
lized, in codifying them, some of the old barbarous 
customs,”* 


‘The causes of the gradual emancipation 


,# Evolution .of Marriage. and. 


of Family, Pp, 
247-—~248. ._ % 
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of married women in modern Seiten 
‘are manifold. 
’ “Life has become more complicated ; the occupations 
of woman have become much more extensive; their 
influence has expanded correspondingly, from the 
home and household to the public life. Their widened 
interests have interfered with that submissiveness 
which is an original characteristic of their sex. 
greater education has made them more respected, and 
has increased their independence; finally, the decline 
of the influence exercised by ‘antiquated religious 
ideas is removing what has probably been the most 
persistent cauise of the wife’s subjection to her hus- 
band’s rule.”’ 


# Westermarck—The Origin and Development of 
the Mon! Ideas, Vol. 1, P. 669. 
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In the light of the universal law of evo- 
lution outlined by Letourneau, the future 


of married life in the Hindu society is not 


difficult to imagine, since the past history 
of that life is in perfect agreement with 
that law. And one may reasonably main- 
tain that legislation backed by, public 


opinion may some day be able to sanction’ 


in this country, in spite of the opposition of 
orthodox Hinduism, what it has accom- 
plished long since in Etrope and America 
in spite of the opposition of orthodox 
Christianity. a 


SaTIsH CHANDRA Basu. 
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NINCE I have begun to Jecture on Indian 
‘music and to write articles on that 
subject for the Indian press, I have 
received numerous letters from Indian musi- 
cians and muscial amateurs, enquiring why I 
condemn pianos and harmoniums. Some 
of them have gone so far as to assure me 


that the harmonium 1s now fashionable in 


India, and that for this reason alone, it is 
impossible to do away with it! Music, 
however, is not concerned with fashions, 
trade interests, or any other motives of that 
kind, and if Indians persist in following an 
unmusical fashion, they must reap the ‘con- 
sequences in injury to their musical capaci- 
ties. Let me endeavour to expound the 
' ratronale of this statement. 

The piano, harmonium and organ are 
keyed instruments, tuned to a fixed pitch 
which cannot be modified according to the 
mood of the player. Pitch is height or 
depth of sound. ‘Infinite gradations of 
sound are possible on instruments such as 
voice, violin, sfrenghi, vind. Fixed pitch 
occurs in instruments where the modifica- 
tion of sound is, for mechanical reasons, 
impossible. C. is always the same on the 
harmonium, whereas, it may be rendered 
with variety of pitch by the voice and still 
be within the compass of C™. Keyed in- 
struments came into existence to meet’ a 
need of the Western harmonist—the need 

* C is the middle C on harmonium, 
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of the composer to hear many sounds at the 
same moment, whilst composing,’ when it 
was impossible to gather together players 
of different instruments, with whom he 
As composers began 
more and more to hear their work inwardly 
without the need of externalising it, and 


to compose the finest things for chorus and 


orchestra instead of for keyed instruments, 
this need of course disappeared, but the 


habit of piano- playing, etce., had been form- 


ed in the meantime, and was allowed to 
continue. Moreover, some very beautiful 

work had also. been written for piano and 
organ by our greatest composers, and _ the. 


instruments could not be relinquished with- 


out also sacrificing these. Thus the practice 
grew. Now it is a recognised fact that the 
great composer should not need a piano to 
help him in his work. He should be able 
to hear inwardly the effects he warits to pro- 
duce, and to commit them straight to paper. - 
Many have done this. Many more would 
have done it had their faculties not been 
blunted by the constant use of purely exter- 
nal means such as those provided by tl ‘f 
keyed instrument, at times when they shoul 
have been developing their real. inner: musi- 
cal faculties instead. 

The evil results of the use of keyed 
instruments in the West are indisputable. 
During the last fifty years, for instance, 
there has been a steady falling-off in vocal 
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art, mainly because of the deadening in- 
fluence of keyed instruments on the voice. 
The genius of the piano; harmonium and 
organ is inimical to that of the human 
voice for many reasons, chief among which 
is that the tones.of the voice are pitched 
by a wonderful spontaneous and natural 
process to express innumerable delicate 
gradations of tone which no keyed instru- 
ment can ever do. Now the result of cons- 
tantly practising to the accompaniment of 
keyed instruments has been that singers 
have imitated their artificial pitch, and 
have done itso thoroughly that there are 
to-day, according toa_ well-known musical 
scholar here, Mr. R. A. Streatfield, “pro- 
bably not two musicians in the whole of 
Europe and America who could sing tones 
smaller than haifa tone,” which in plain 
English means that .Western musicians 
have paralysed’ their vocal chords and 
-deadened their capacity for distinguishing 
fine shades of sound; just as Western feet 
have been rendered comparatively useless 
by the wearing of tight shoes. The beauti- 
ful old Italian school of florid (rapid, full, 
and wvariegated) singing has practically 
disappeared which is the direct result of 
imposing artificial pitch upon vocalists. 
In its stead we find a coarse heavy quality 
of voice, often allied witha difficulty in 
keeping in tune even to the bare notes of 
the piano,* and this difficulty is not because 


our singers have no ear for music, but - 


because eyed instruments are positively out 
»of tune, and the vocal chords, obeying their 
natural impulse to sing in tune, refuse to 
copy these artificial tones until ‘trained’ 
by long years of practice. This ‘training’ 
eliminates every vestige of spontaneity and 
birdlike nature from our singers, and when 
it is ‘completed’ we obtain a dull lifeless 
and wholly unmusical product, as like a 
machine as it is possible to be, and equally 
unlike the expression of the human soul. 

The same deadening process has gone on 
amongst.’ stringed. instrumentalists, but not 
to such an extent, because most of the great 
\instrumental works are performed without 
the aid of piano or organ, and so their use 
of pitch is comparativelyf unrestricted. 

* Organ and harmonium are implied ‘unless other- 
wise stated. 


+ ‘Comparatively,’ because: harmony necessitates 
certain natural, pitch-modifications, + which are not 
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Instrumentalists have been hampered, never- 
theless, by technical confusion arising out of 
having to adapt their pitch—and all their 
fingering—to the piano, when playing in 
piano sonatas,. quartets, quintets, etc., and 
when accompanying piano Concertos in 
orchestras. Inevitably this has tended to 
force them to fix their pitch to the unmoving 
sounds of keyed instruments, and so to-day we 
find a curious state of affairs in the Western 
instrumental world. The great solo instru- 


mentalists are still clinging to their freedom 


of pitch,’ and pathetically attempting to 
practise it against the bulk of their orches- 
tral brethren, who have frankly allied them- 
selves with the piano and its false tonality, 
and thrown natural music to the winds. 
The result is that our orchestral concerts 
are absolutely devoid of musical power, 
they are mere cultured noise, whilst the 
few inspired solo players who still survive 
can never express their musical souls to 
the public, through the fog of artificial 
pitch by which their accompanists surround 
Our eminent pianists are of course 
absolutely unaware—for all practical pur- 
poses—of the existence of true sound. 
Their capacity for sensing itis dead. A 
well-known pianist, and one of our greatest 
scholars, composers and conductors here, 
said frankly to.me not long since, in answer 
to a question about the pitch of a certain 
note: “I think it is all right. But I really 
couldn’t judge! You violinists know more 
about tune than wedo.” And thisis the 
utterance, remember, of a very great West- 
ern musician, known throughout the West 
as a distinguished authority. He started 
life with a fine ear, which has been carefully 
ruined by his piano studies. If he has so 
fared, how much worse has it been with 
the lesser musicians | 

It has come, then to this: the musical soul 
of the Westisin bondage to keyed instru- 
ments, machines. It is of no use going to our 
Western concerts to hear music. We hear 
many cleverly arranged sounds, but we go 
away empty. 

How do these machines work? What is 
artificial pitch? - | 

Two kinds of musical pitch are recognised 
in the modern West. The first is Natural 


however’ exaggerated like artificial pitch, but which 
it would take me too far from my subject to enter into 
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or Just Intonation. Natural or Just Into- 
nation is that perfectly satisfying tone or 
combination of tones which is produced by an 
“unconscious but unerring process of tonal ad- 
justment by the true musicians. All young 
violinists, for instance, before their ears 
have been spoiled by playing to piano 
accompaniment, tend to produce such tones. 
That great violinist, the late Dr. Joseph 
Joachim, when examined in his scale-play- 
ing by the physicist Helmholtz, was found to 
produce unerringly, scales in the tonal re- 
lations of which the most exact accoustical 
and mathematical principles were un- 
consciously followed. These were tested 
by Helmholtz by the finest apparatus of 
modern science. Needless to say that they 
were far different from piano scales. The 
true natural scale-player, like a true mathe- 
matician, has no rigid artificial standard, 
“like that provided by keyed instruments, by 
which to reckon his notes. The only stand- 
ard of art is pure aesthetic enjoyment. 
With every change in tonal relation- 
ships, therefore—with every mood and 
atmosphere—tone must be. readjusted to 
harmonise with its surroundings. This fine 
adjustment of tone is called Sruti in Indian 
theory. Ozxly such constant readjustment 
‘can be mathematically and artistically 
correct as Helmholtz has proved. Nature is a 
perpetual flux and change, obeying one 
immutable law of adaptability: even so is 
all true art and all true science. 

Now when man invented the crutch by 
which he has lost the use of his musical 
limbs-—xthe keyed instrument-—-its mecha- 
nism precluded the use of Just Intonation. 
Let me try to make this clear, as simply as 
possible. In any given mela (mode) the 
relation of tones to one another is ina 

~ naturally fixed ratio. The mela sung on 
‘every possible keynote (@) will always con- 
tain a similar proportion between its notes, 
but every change.of keynote (#) will bring 
about an arrangement which will differ in 
the actual number of vibrations per note, 
though not in the prepertion between the 
notes in the scale. The human voice is of 
all instruments the most perfectly adapted 
to express this principle. It can be trained 
.to express it-unerringly, in all modes, under 
‘all possible conditions. Keyed instruments, 
.on the contrary, are the very worst of all 
possible means. Their rigid notes admit of 
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no gradations, or, if a keyed instrument 
could be invented which could admit of. 
gradation,-—t.¢., slurring, not jumping from 
note to note there would still be the few 
rigid modes from which the gradations were 
made, all tones on keyed instruments being 
calculated from two or three modes only, - 
instead of from-seventy-two. Each ratio / 
of vibrations ‘in the seventy-two modes 
differs slightly; No keyed instrament could 
provide for this. And it 1s absurd to try and 
limit modes and Srutis to the exigencies . of 
any mere machine. AsI sit at my window 
writing this, [ am listening to the wind 
playing in the treesin my garden. What 
would the gods say if we had the impu- 
dence to try to fix the tones of the wind ?— 
or tO arrange that it should play on one 
branch of a tree and not on another ? Doubt- 
less all that it does in its wild perfection 1s 
correct and beautiful. How much more so 
‘the Spirit of Man, playing on His Aeclhan™ 
harp, the Lyre of Apollo, untrammelled by 
the artificialities of musical crutches ‘and 
machines? fg 

Through the use’ of these machines, 
artificial or Tempered Pitch came into 
existence in the modern West. The 
machines could not be adapted to the needs 
of man’s soul, so he elected to forget he had 
one, and deliberately turned his pianos .so 
that all the notes were slightly false: in 
relation to any perfect scale, but so that a 
general: Mean Tone or mechanical adapta- 
tion between all- notes and all Scales. 
occurred. In justice to Western musicians 4% 
must be said that many have rebelled, that 
many more would rebel if they could only 
hear the pure tonés, say, of Indian Srutis 
often enough, er on 

Beforé dealing further with this matter 
I want my readers to’ consider these 
facts: : a od a ik 

y.—-No keyed instrument is found through- 
out-the entire ancient musical world. ‘The 


Greek. lyre was not a keyed instrument in 


the strict’ sense, nor-is the harp, nor are the 
bells, for reasons too lengthy to enter into 
here. eS we ee AA 
/ 2.—The whole Eastern tradition, the 
whole of the Greek tradition, all the early 
Western and to this day all Western Folk 
(traditional) Music employed and. employs 
Just Intonation as :well ‘as‘ modes .(melas 
and ragas).." Ft Mie Gee 
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3.—For reasons which will have become 
clear, the advent of the keyed instrument 
and’ its rigid pitch has well-nigh killed 
modal feeling among: Western musicians. 
The majority of them are at present 
incapable of feeling the beauty of a raga, 
which is only a form of mode. 

This condition of musical colour- 
blindness, -if [| may so put it, has’ only 
obtained in the West wzthin the last three 
hundred years.’ it was never known in the 
whole previous history of the world. {Is all 
the previous musical effort of the whole 
world to be set at naught by a_ three- 
-hundred-year old Western experiment: an 
experiment which has killed* music wher- 
ever it has been followed ? 

5-—I1t is not necessary to develop misceal 
colour-blindness im order to appreciate and 
perform all the greatest choral and instru- 
smental works of the West.—| Musical colour- 
blindness follows only on the cultivation 
of keyed instruments. All choral and 
orchestral work may be rendered exempt 
from it, since pure harmony does not demand 
it, but only a. delicate shifting of the 
Srutis which changes with every mode and 


‘key’ (a). 
6.—Because of its adaptability to all 
shades of tone and feeling, the human 


voice 15s undoubtedly the most perfect of 
musical instruments. [t 1s therefore the 
most sensitive. We have seen that T’em- 
pered Pitch has done more harm to vocalists 
-than to instrumentalists. This has resulted, 
in the West, in the vocal art now being 
generally regarded artificially, by cultured 
people as being less worthy than instru- 
mental--which is tantamount to saying 
that an eye-glass is better than an eye! [ 
do not here. want to disparage instruments. 
But I say that they are less than their 
creator, and that the musical state of 


x Compare the musical capacity of the Board 
School child, carefully trained toa piano, with that 
of the peasant in some -out-of-the-way part of 
Europe, ‘who has never been trained at all.’ 
“Nis far superior, The farther we go from civilization 
and its machines, the more music do we find. 


+ Works for string and wind instruments, of 
course. Several of the wind instruments ‘are fixed 
pitch, but are so dexterously and sparingly used as 
not to clash with the others. Their very clumsiness 
_ only serves to brifig out by contrast the beauty of Just 
Intonation, without irritating the ear as keyed 
instruments do when mixed with orchestras. 


The latter . 
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aifairs.whigh has trodden down the 
God-made singer until he has become a 
mere slave to a machine and is then blamed 
for being lifeless, needs to be put an end to 
by every lover of the Beautiful. 

‘Now what.are we doing in India? We 
are trying to go a step further than the 
West in .this downward path of music! 
You, .my reader, may think it foolish of me 
to talk thus seriously about music at all, 
when the Woman question, and the De- 
pressed Classes question, and the Labour 
question and many other deep sores are 
pressing into the world on every side. | 
am perfectly aware that beside these throb- 
bing human problems the question of 
whether or not we should sing in tune must 
seem of absurd’ unimportance. ! know that 
when the heart of the world is in tune, and 
its deeds are just, it will sing in tune, even 
as the birds sing, because they are good, 
loving and just and God shines through 
their perfect lives. But the educational 


value of sound, its creative building force, 


for good or ill, is nevertheless a factor 
which may be used to harmonise and purify 
society, and in so far as it is a profound and 
natural means,of raising our hearts to the 
Spirit. of Truth and Justice—not a mere’ 
trifling jingle to flatter and appease the 
appetite for sensuous pleasure and self-seek- 


‘ing --in so far, I say, as the exercise of true 


music for the uplifting of society is one of 
the political virtues incumbent on every 
man and-woman who possesses the gift, 
it becomes our sacred duty to guard the 
purity of its tones; this indeed is the first 
step to be taken re any serious musical - 
education, for how can God the Singer 
reveal himself through impure sounds? 
India is trying to go a step further away 
from truth in music than the West, because 


»she has adopted the -harmonium, which is 


even worse than the piano. It isonly a 
make-shift portable instrument which the 
missionaries brought to,India, no such thing 
being used in the West, excepting at street- 
corner meetings in the slums of our cities, 
where no other keyed instrument would be 
possible. This, then—a degraded form of 
a degradation—is what Indians have elect- 
ed to use for the accompaniment of their 
divine ragas and reginis! The  public- 


. house corners of the West wedded to the 


soul of Indian music! Some Indians have 
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even gone sofarasto make what they call 
a sruti harmonium—to fix the srutis as one 
might try to fix the echoes of the ocean! It 
‘is: in the nature of music that the srutzs 
should not be fixed: mathematically-perfect 
‘sounds, as [ have indicated above, being al- 
ways in a state of change and adaptation, 
under the sole guidance of intuition and 
- aesthetic sense—the only infallible standards 
of musical tonality. -Any attempt therefore 
‘to determine the srutzs must end in failure. 
{t is obvious. There are seventy-two 
modes, for instance, in South India. - 
can any fixed standard of srutis be made 
to fit all of these? What is the use of trying 
to count the drops in the ocean of sound? 
What utter fatuity is it that impels Indians 
to try to make an harmonium to register 
those sounds ? 

The quality of harmonium tone, loud 
and rasping, is ruining the capacity to hear 
delicate grades of pitch (srutzs). How can 
murchchhanas (fainting-notes) be heard or 
sought after in that din? Noise kills music. 
All soft gliding effects are also precluded. 
The drums—-copying the harmontum— grow 
louder and louder, and the singer must 
shriek if he is not to drown. So with these 
things Indians are ruining their splendid 
vocal heritage—the most perfect in the 
world—and. they are not even replacing it 
by fair instrumental music. Vina and 
sarenghi will not sound in tune with har- 

‘monium, and nothing will ever make them 
‘so to sound. Are Indians, then, going to 
sacrifice them to harmonium? They must 
choose. fuither it is to be harmonium with 
its false pitch, gradually compelling all 
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‘tthe broad 


ada y 


hie musicians to sing and play “in tune’ 


with it, and forcing them to the state of 


musical paralysis*® to’ which we have 
“attained” in the modern West; or it is. to 
be the abolition of harmonium and_ of 
Tempered Pitch, and the education of true 


musical sense with the help of. vina and— 


fiddle and sarenghi above all, with the help 


‘of the best of all .instruments, the human 


voice. 

It is certain that the Tempered Pitch of 
keyed instruments and the Just or Natural 
Intonation cannot exist together. One:or 
the other must go. On her choice of 
which, the musical future of India depends. 
We cannot imitate the bad without 
becoming like it. The ‘way of the bad, 
the.vulgar and the mercenary, is easy. It is 
road that _leads’ to musical 


destruction. They who would ‘ ‘enter-in at 


the Narrow Way” which leads to harmony. 


eternal, would rather be silent that utter a 
sound which they know is not straight from 
the Soul of Music: they who have gazed 
upon Her naked beauty would offer. their 
own lives rather than ‘false jewels to the 
Mother ‘of Wyorias: | 

| -Mavp. Mann i 


- (nee Mawp MacCanitiy.) 


—* The test of this is so simple. Musical capacity in 


its ultimate analysis is the power to producé.sound 


andrhythm. Notoneinathousand Western musicians 
could distinguish svutzs or perform the complex 
time-patterns of raga. 
not there, but that it has been educated out of them 
They might retort that Indians could not play it 

orchestras and produce harmony. Indians can learn 
these things with extraordinary rapidity, they being 
ea) compared with advanced forms of raga. and tala. 
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THE ANNALS OF ISLAM* 


By Pror. HoMERSHAM Cox, M.A. 


HIS is a work absolutely indispensable 
for all serious students of the history 
of Islam. The original materials con- 

tinued in the Oriental writers have been 


» Annali dell’ Islam, compilati da . ee Caetani, 
. principe da Teano. =~ 


‘by critical notes. 


book which, 1€, C ever 
thick quarto volumes. Prince Caetani does 


Pad 


brought together, translated and ‘linetaees 
Future historians will 
find texts hitherto scattered through many 
libaries now collected in ‘a single book, a 
it is true, consists of several 


It is not that the capacity is | 


A 


— 


not cae his own work the. sitle of 
‘history. 2 
“My aim has: been to ice before the ren the 
original material as it is in the sources and not as it 
has been élaborated and modified by the historian and 
the philosopher; then I have’sought that the conscien- 
tious investigator who wishes to- form for himself his 
, own independent ‘conception of the great historical 
problems of Islam may be able to find in: this work 
all the elements necessary for his judgment. ‘< 
_ After an introduction of 340 pages dealing 
.with the early life of the Prophet, the plan 
of annals is‘strictly followed. Every event is 
given under the heading of the year of the 
Hijra in which it occurred. Up to the end of 
the tenth year the: different accounts are 
fused into a’ single narrative, but from the 
éleventh year onwards each tradition is 
given in a separate paragraph with the 
| sources from which it comes. Some idea 
of the amount of labour involved may be 
icxgained fromthe cstatement of the Prince 
that— — 4 : 
| “Al the first part of the work, reaching down to the 
year 132 of the Hijra, has been three times entirely 
rewritten, throwing in the fire the fruit of almost ten 
years of continuous work.” 

When necessary the paragraphs are fol- 
lowed by short critical notes, but special 
paragraphs have been devoted to the dis- 
cussion’ of questions too important to be 
disposed of in a note. Some paragraphs 
-have been contributed by Dr Horowity the 
distinguished professor of Arabic at the 
Aligarh College. 

be Only a profound. Arabic scholat would 
‘be competent to criticise so learned a work. 
All we shall attempt, is to give some account 
of the conclusions to which Prince Caetani 
has been led by his researches. For the 
present we confine ourselves to the period 
- ending. with the Flight of the Prophet to 
Medina. In the first place, we must note 
that the Prince rejects much which earlier 
historians had accepted as true. 


“While the beginnings of, Zoroastrianism, of Bud- 
dhism, and even the origins ‘of the Christain faith, are 





involved in thick legendary clouds that hide many 


unpleasant truths from critical indiscreet regards, Islam 
has the appearance of béing born, so to say, in the 
sight of all, and in so open.a manner.that'it seems as 
if all the various places of its Bevel apm ae could be 
studied with relative security.’”? 
This appearance by which most of the 
European biographers of Muhanimad have 
-allowed, themselves to be deceived, is how- 
evera mere illusion. Asa.matter of fact 
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‘as the oriental, 


gor 


ii etre the Ben eb flight | to Medina we 
know scarcely ‘anything certain, and the 
little that tradition tells us is so distorted 
by later influences that the truth escapes tis 
and .we must abandon ourselves for the most 
part to theories and conjectures.” : 

The ultimate sources for the history of . 
Islam are the Quran and the Hadith. For 
the earlier part of the Prophet's life, however, 
we must depend on the Hadith since there 
are no references to it in the Ouran. As to 
the value of the Hadith, European scholars 
differ widely from Mahommedans. The 
Mahommedan tests the value of a tradition 
by the isnad or chain of witnesses going 
back toa companion of the Prophet. If there | 
is no reason to suspect the iswad, the tradi- - 
tron must: be accepted.. 


‘(No one can deny that theoretically the principle was 
just and correct, but the critical acuteness of the orién- 
tals does not ever surpass a certain limit, it does not 
ever dare to put in doubt every fact before accepting 
it. That is to say, it did not dare to affirm that the 

very process of falsification which had multiplied to in- | 
finity the traditions on the Prophet might have extend- 
ed itself in the same way and the same proportions to 
the isnad, as soon as this system of justification had 
arisen. ‘he Musalman traditionists admitted, it is true, 
the existence of suspected zsxads,, but only in case they 
discovered there were gaps or chronological absurdities 
in the list of names, or invented names “of persons who 
had never'existed. If, however, the ¢szad was in perfect 
order and contained good names eVery suspicion was 
excluded, it did not evér pass through their mind 
that it was a task of the greatest facility to prefix to any 
tradition whatever the most pérfect and best of zsxads. 
Toadmit this would have shaken the basis of all Musul- 
man traditionism, and would have ‘cast discredit on all 
Islam. The Musulman doctors never had so much 
critical boldness; nor ever dared to express:so radically 
destructive a doubt: but in us non-Musulmans long 
familiarity with all.the material of the Hadith. makes 
even this pessimist doubt arise, and it increases.in force 
the longer the traditions ‘are studied and their ir- 
regularities, contradictions, errors and absurdities are 
examined.” 


Without contesting these remarks of the 


Prince, we .may recall the well known fact 


that Bukhari rejected by far the greater 
number of the traditions current in his 
time. Now Bukhari livéd in the ninth 
century of the Christian era, when very few 
Bes in Europe exercised any criticism 

all. The “critical acuteness of the 
Orientals” was above that of their Christian 


contemporaries, even if it fall below the 


standard of. modern European scholars. , 
Till as late as. the eighteenth century the 
European was in general quite as uncritical 
Even now, the Christians 
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accept stories’ which would, if we are not 
mistaken,--be rejected by the canons of the 
traditionists. Take for example the parable 
of the Prodigal Son. It occurs only in the 
third gospel attributed to S. Luke, -Now the 
author of ‘this gospel, S. Luke or another, 
was by his own statement not a companion 
of. Jesus... He does not say whether he heard 
the story from a companion of only . at 
second or third hand. In short the tradition 
floats: loose, so to-.say. without any isnad 
and would, we believe, have been rejected 
by Musulman critics. 

Returning to the Musulman traditions, 
there is reason to believe that in many cases 
the isnvd is later than the tradition itself. 
The oldest of the traditionists Urwah b. al- 
Zubayr often gives traditions without zs 7d. 

“This means that even in the times of Caliph Abdal- 
malik, that is to say about A. H. 70—8o, or sixty 
years and more after the death of the Prophet, 
a traditionist although already distant from the: events, 
he narrates, did not think himself obliged to justify 
_ the source of the notices he furnished.’’ 


-In Ibn Ishaq who died fifty years after 


Uiwah: we find the isnad, but even yet 
not, in the complete form adopted by 
Bukhari. With this last writer who 


died A. H 256, the system reaches its: full 
development. The conclusion Prince Caetani 
comes to is that we-cannot rely on the zsnad 
and “that the greater part of the traditions 
is a product of the.period commencing about 
A. H. 50 and reaching its greatest develop- 
ment about A. H. 200.’ 

Nevertheless the Prince considers that 
these groups of traditions to which the 
names of certain companions of the Prophet 
are attached give a general idea of what 
these 


Unfortunately the companions who knew 
the Prophet best have left the fewest 
traditions. Most are due to men who were 
very young at the time of Muhammad’s 
death. The names that occur’ most 
frequently in the collections are those -of 
‘Ibn Abbas, Abu Hurairah and Anas b. 


-Malik. Now a+ Musulman theologian 
assumes that a companion. cannot lie. 
“the veracity of the successors of the 


companions may he doubted but not that 
of a companion himself. Those who are 
not Musulmans will not be disposed to 
admit any such sharp distinction between 
the men of successive generations.’ The 
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.O Prophet -of Goud what is Islam ? He said : 


‘ what is piety ? 


companions would have said even . 
if the facts in detail are not always true. | 


European scholar, cannot like the Mahom- 
medan. abstain from examining the 
inherent probability of a-tradition. before 
accepting it. Such an examination leads 


in general to the most unfavourable 
conclusions, and the Prince gives several 
instances of absurd‘ traditions. Instead 


of quoting any .of these, we will take one’ 
from Muslim the second of. the eae 
Musalman collectors. 


“From. Abu Hurairah, he said: The Propliet of Gat 


may God Bless him and give him peace, one day was 


among his people and there came to him a man and 
said: O- Prophet of God what is faith? He said: 

That you beliéve in God, and His angels, and His 
books,.and meeting Him, and His Prophet, and that 
you believe in the final resurrection.- And-he said : 

Islam 
is that you should worship God and. riot associate 
any one with Him, and that you should: perform 
the prescribed prayers, and bestow the ordained alms 
and fast in Ramajan. He said: O Prophet of God 
He said: That you should worship: 
God as though you see Him although you see Him 
not but He sees you. He said: O Prophet of Ged, 

when is the Hour? Hesaid: The questioned knows 
no more of it than the questioner but I will’relate to 


‘you its signs; when the maidservant -gives. birth 


to her master that is of its signs; when meti of naked 
feet and bodies become lords of peopie that is of its 
signs ; and when the pasturer of sheep lives. in palaces 
that is of its signs. There are five things which 
no one knows but God to whom be praisé and glory. 
Thereupon the Prophet of. God, may God bless him 
and give him peace; Verily. with Him is. the 
knowledge of the Hour, and He sends down rain and 
He knows what is in the wombs and no man knows 


what. Shall befal! him to-morrow and no man knows 


in what land he shall die. Verily God knows and 
is aware, * He said: Thereupon that man turned | 
awav and the Prophet of God, may God bless hin 


‘and grant him peace, said ; Bring. him back ; and 


they went to bring him back and they found nothing, 


~ and the Prophet of God, may God bless him and grant 


him peace, said: That was Jibril, be came that he 


might teach people their religion. ” 

The remarks of the Urdu Solmentaror on. 
part of this Hadith are curious and we will 
quote them although they have no -con= 
nection with the aenale of Islam. 


“In the time of that Hazrat, may God bless. him aa 
grant him peace, in Arabia and Rome (Constantinople) 


:and Egypt and Iran there was the same culture and 
-civilisation, and the’ people of Europe, that isto say 


Firingistan, were quite savage and ignorant -péasants 
like animals; -especially the people of England an 


- Russia had a very small share of humanity, and like 


animals lived in the’ forests and hills; there. was no 
method of rule and government. Now ih our time since 
some days these satne wild people have made such 
progress that they have become the rulers and masters 


* A verse from the Quran. . 
+ Abu Hurairah said, 
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of the world. Perhaps this too isa sign of the judgment 
and this is the meaning of this Hadith.” 


Now no one without theological pre-. 


possessions will believe that when the 


Prophet was surrounded by his friends the | 


angel Jibril came and questioned him, any 
more than he will believe that a man who 
had lain four days in the grave was restored 
to life. Assuming that the tradition goes 
back to Abu Hurairah, the only conclusion 
is that Abu Hurairah was untruthful. This 
is'in..fact the Conclusion to which Prince 
Caetani comes: “Abu Hurairah deserves the 
title of liar.in the full sense of the word.” 
His opinion of Ibn Abbas is equally un- 
favourable, and in general,-he thinks that 
very few of the traditions relating to the 
early life of the Prophet are trustworthy. 

- The best companions have not others, and the 
memory of the Prophet has been entrusted to those 
who were the least worthy of preserving it and handing 
jit down to posterity. We come then to the painful 
conclusion that in every element there is falsehood or 


error; and that scientifically speaking we ought to 
make a tabula rasa of the greater part, if not of almost 


all the legendary and semi-historical material of: 


Islamic -history before the Flight and limit ourselves 
to the © 


antiquity and authenticity are beyond discussion,” 
"The Prince’, however reproduces and 
examines the early traditions, since in any 


case they throw light on the conditions of - 


ancient Arabia. First of all, we have the 
traditions as to the ancestry of the -Prophet. 
Here the same influences have been at work 
as in Christianity. The early Christians 
compiled two distinct fictitious genealogies 
of Jesus tracing his descent’ from David or 
even .Adam. Although a later Christian 
legend ‘attributing to Jesus a virgin birth 
made these genealogies superfluous, they 
are given in the gospels— 

“The first Christians imbued with Judaism could 
not conceive the Méssiah and Redeemer born ina 
modest family of a humble village in Palestine, and 
wished to raise him to the rank of a prince of royal 
blood, the tendency to -nobilitate. him was so strong 
that they did not notice the contradiction into which 
they fell: if Jesus was the Son.of God, he could not-be 
son of Joseph, but then what was the use of the genea- 
logical tree going back to David and the patriarchs ? 
In [slam the same tendencies were verified, the effect 
likewise of ill-digested rabbinical traditions. The aim 
was to prove that no family was nobler than that of 
Muhammad and that therefore God when He chose him- 
self a prophet had the sagacity to confer ‘the supreme 
gift of prophecy only on the most noble among the Arabs, 
on the direct descendant of -Abraham. Muhammad, a 
practical statesman, who went straight to. his object, 
without caring ‘about idle secoridary details, never 


Quran alone and ‘those few traditions whose 
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made any pretentions to such’an honour ...... Tt was 
the later men, and in particular the two great inventors 
of biblical and genealogical fables, Ibn Abbas ‘and [bn 
al-Kalbi who after the death of the Prophet set to work 
to create for him a patent of nobility.” , 

In some points the Prince pushes his 
scepticism further than other scholars. Thus 
he throws doubt on the statement: that 
Abdullah was the name of the father of the 
Prophet and believes that that name was - 
not used in Pagan times. “I hold it im- 
possible to adduce an authentic literary proof 
of use of Abdullah before the. times of 
Muhammad.” Stress must be laid on the 
word “authentic”? which the Prince itali- 
cizes. The name Abdullah does ‘occur 
among the heathen Arabs but he thinks 
that it should be interpreted as an orthodox 
correction of Abd-al-Lat or some such name. 
However we meet with Abdullah among the 
names of the pagans or the ancestors of the 
pagans killed at BadrandOhud.* Now it 
is easy to understand thata Musulman might 
be ashamed of a pagan ancestorbut there 
seems no reason why. the names of men who 
fought against the Prophet and had gone 
to hell in their unbeltef, should have been 
‘altered. Moreover as an interesting review ~ 
of the Prince’s book in the “Quarterly” 


‘points out, the Quran itself shews that 


Allah was known to the Arabs although 
ar-Rahman was strange. Then too, asa 
Musalman, friend of the present writer urges, 
the fact that Muhammad was called son of’ _ 
Abdullah in the treaty of Hudaibiyah con- 
cluded with the pagans seems good evidence 
that this was really the name of his father. 

Almost-the only event which Prince 
Caetani admits as historical in the early 
life of the Prophet is his marriage with 
Khadija. Leaving this period, we come 
to the time of Muhammad’s assumption of 
the prophetic office. His claims to inspira- 
tion have seldom been- judged fairly by 
European writers. Among these’ writers 
the best’ known in India is Sir William 
Muir. Of his ‘work the Prince says :— 

“His only sources are Ibn Hisham and al-Wagidi 
with an imperfect and superficial subsidiary aid 
extracted from the verses of the Quran. He ignores 
altogether the immense importance of all the rest of 
poetical, traditionist and historical Arabic literature, 
It is- especially the studies of Goldziher, that have 
revealed how much these materials could indirectly, 
illuminate the subject and how it is not possible to 


* In the list given by Prince for Bador Nos. 25, 26, 
34, 35, 36, 55 and in the list for Uhud Nos. 1, 23. 
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comprehend either the Arab ‘people, or the medium 
in. which Muhammad was born, or the’ relations 
between ‘Muhammad and his’ countrymen, without 
studying thoroughly all the Islamic literature of ‘the 
first three centuries of the Hijra. Muir ignores all this 
vast field of studies, making thereby a grave gap in 
his historical materials and depriving himself of an 
assistance of primary importance. Besides this he is 
above all deficient in Quranic analysis, because he’ is 
ignorant of Hebrew literature and of homiletic and 
rabbinic literature from which Muhammad _ principally 
drew his religious materials. Lastly Muir believed 
that he could explain everything by discovering in his 
fashion, inthe legendary traditions (apocryphal) on 
the infancy, signs that. Muhammad suffered - from 
epileptic’ attacks, although it is not clear what can be 
tHe connection between epilepsy and religious feeling 
nor how one can be the effect of the other. Religious 
feelings form part of the noblest impulses of the 


‘ mind and of the heart and it is not at all obvious to us - 


that one who: suffers from that horrible disease must 
be especially inclined to the contemplation of 
religious problems. As to the theory of diabolic 
“influence according to which Satan was the effective 
‘ inspirer of Muhammad, a theory which- Muir has 
serlously maintained, it is not worth the trouble of 
giving fo it even a line in refutation considering its 
intrinsic absurdity.’’ 
_ The theory to which Prince Caetani refers 
is givenin Muir’s Life of Mahomet, Vol., 
II, pp. go—96. The whole passage is worth 
‘reading for its amusing naivété, but we 
. have only space for two sentences : 

‘May we conceive that a diabolical influence and 
inspiration was permitted to enslave the. heart of 
him who had deliberately yielded to the compromise 
with evil? May not Satan have beguiled the heart 
in the habitude of an Angel of light and, even when 
insinuating his vilest suggestions have professed 
himself a Messenger from the God of purity and 
holiness ?”” 

This is the question which Sir William 
Muirs feels “it is incumbent upon us to 
consider from a Christian point of view.” 
He is not dogmatic however and 1s content 


‘“to have suggested the awful possibility.” | 


At times he is inclined to think that if only 
Muhammad could have attended a Presby- 
terian service and listened to a Scotch 
sermon all would have been well. 

‘Had he witnessed a purer exhibition of its rites 
and doctrines, and seen more of its reforming and 
regenerating influences, we cannot doubt but that, in 
the ‘sincerity of his early search after the truth he 
would readily have embraced and faithfully adhered 
to the faith of Jesus.” . 

The Prince remarks that Muir’s book is 
pleasant to read and ina way this is true, 
but there are numerous .passages that offend 
the taste of an English reader. For ins- 
tance : 

“Khadija, surrounded by her maids, was sitting 
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upon the upper story of her house, ‘on the -watch © 
for the first glimpse of: the caravan, when a camel 


was seen rapidly to “advance from the expected 


quarter, and as ‘it approached .she. perceived that -. 
Mahomet was the rider. He entered, recounted the 


_ prosperous issue of the adventure, and enumerated 


the various goods which agreeably to her commission 
he -had purchased ‘fot’ her.. She was delighted at.all: © 
she heard; but there was a eharm in the dark and - 
pensive eye, in the noble features‘and in the. graceful’ 7 
form of her assiduous agent,.as he stood. before her, 
which pleased her even more than her good fortune.” . 


It is clear that if Sir William Muir had 
not: become. an Anglo-Indian official, he. 
could ‘have achieved equal success as a 
writer of penny novelettes for servant girls. 
But in a book meant to be taken seriously 
“the dark and pensive eye”’ is out of place. 

It is more profitable to consider the 
Prince’s own view of Muhammad’s inspira- 
tion. He insists, perhaps at somewhat’ - 
unnecessary length, on the Prophet’s abso- 
lute sincerity. This is a point only the,” 
narrowest of theological opponents will 
dispute. The whole Quran leavés, on the | 
mind the impression of the Prophet'’sin- 
tense personal conviction of the truth of the: 
message he delivered. Take the following _ 
passage :— os ; 

“By the star when it falls, your comrade errs-not, 
nor is he deluded, nor speaks he out of lust. Itis — 
but an inspiration inspired. One mighty in power 
taught him, endowed with sound understanding, 
and appeared, he being in the loftiest tract. Then - 
drew he near and hovered over, until .he was two 
bows’ length off or nigher still. Then he inspired ’ 


‘his servent what he inspired him ; the heart belies 


not what he saw. What, will ye dispute with him on 
what he saw?’’* . ee eo 

_ The sincerity ° of Muhammad’s belief’ 
that he saw the angel seems to us as much 
beyond doubt as the sincerity of S. Paul’s:. 
that he saw the risen Jesus. ‘There are’ 
many other instances of such visions. Among ~ 
the most celebrated ‘is the vision of Colonel 
Gardiner quoted by Scott in his Notes to 
Waverley. Colonel Gardiner, a@ man who 
had till then led. a dissolute life, ‘saw, one _ 
night ee, 5 

“A visible representation of the Lord Jesus Christ 
upon the cross, surrounded on all sides with a glory, - 
and was impressed as if a voice, or something | 
equivalent to a voice, had come to him, to this effect (for ~ 
he was not confident as to the words): ‘O sinner, did 
I suffer this for thee, and are these thy returns ?’” 

Obviously the, fact of Colonel Gardiner’s — 
vision is‘ known, only from ‘his ‘own > 
statement. From the nature of the ‘case, 

* Surah LUI, Palmer’s translation, 





‘there can be no second witness. Those who 
doubt the’ Colonel's word cannot be 
convinced by any argument. “Will ye 


dispute. with him concerning that which 
‘he saw?” But the «sincerity of Colonel 
.Gardiner’s belief in‘his vision is proved by 
the change it produced in: his life, and 
‘exactly the same may be said of the visions 
| of S. Pauland Muhammad. Those who have 
reached the scientific stage of thought will 
not of course believe in the Angel Gabriel 
any .more than in-the risen Jesus. ~ Buta 
rationalistic explantion does not exclude 
entire ‘belief in the honesty of men who had 
these visions. 
According to the Prince: - 
“None of the existing surahs is absolutely the 
first. of the revelations received by Muhammad.” 
This is very likely true but we can 
ey believe he is right when he goes on 





“These did not come to him one day suddenly like 
‘a flash of lightning in a clear sky, but they were instead 
the product. of a long period of incubation and 
of religious reflections, that Muhammad transformed 
‘with much: care into literary compositions, always 
however in -the conviction that the internal stimulus 
that moved him to act was a supernatural being.’’ 

‘The fact that’ the present writer has 
witnessed phenomena which he believes 
to be identical: with those of inspiration 
perhaps justifies him in giving his own 
views. Otherwise he would not have been 
bold enough to express an opinion on a 
question about which so many learned 
Arabic scholars disagree. In the first place 
it must be noted that the inspiration of the 
Prophet was always accompanied by 
external physical signs. We are told that 
he was thrown into violent agitations. 
These signs could easily be recognised 
by those around him and his companions 
always distinguished his inspired from his 
ordinary: state. There was no difficulty 
in knowing when the Prophet was himself 
speaking and when God was speaking 
through him. Next we note that his op- 
ponents explained these signs by saying 
he was - _, Possessed by a jinn, “Bihi 
jinnatun.”* So there was no doubt about 
an aes power influencing - the Pro- 
phet: ‘the point in dispute was whether 
this: influence was due to God or to a jinn. 
In the same way there -was no doubt that 


* Surah XXIII, The Believers. 
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Jesus was possessed by a spirit, but the 
scribes who had.come down from Jerusalem 
called it “an eee spirit’? while he salled 
it “the holy spirit.” 

Now anyone ae lives. in Kulu in the 
Himalayas, as the presenti writer has done, 
may see for himself the ‘(phenomena of pos- 
session by, a god, The technical term 
for the state of the man is “ubharna” and 
for the action of the god “khelna” “to play.” 
The man who is subject to these attacks 
is called a Tene and to-every ternple‘one 
or more “gur’’ are attached. -Very often 
the faculties of the “gurs” are transmitted 
from father to son and this is in accordance 
with the laws of heredity, but often they 
are not transmitted, a fact which seems 
inconsistent with imposture. Moreover the 
gur is perfectly well known to the people. 
among whom he lives. It would be difficult 
for him to carry on imposture for many ‘years 
without being detected. He is rot ih any 
way a professional priest but earns ‘his 
livelihood by ordinary secular occupations, 
Sometimes he only receives revelations 


_from his own family god, and shews the. 


genuineness of his belief by. acting on them. 
But the decisive argument against fraud is 
that the symptons of wbharna cannot be 
produced voluntarily. We have’seen: an 
imitation of ubharna made at our request 
by a Kulu friend, and afterwards we saw the 
real thing. It seems to us the reality can 
be distinguished froni the imitation. -This 
is, of course, merely the opinion of a layman, 
and it would be well if these phenomena 
could be observed by some expert in 
nervous diseases. Religion will never be 
properly understood till it is studied: from 
the point of view of mental pathology. 
Again’ we have seen possession by a bhut, 
the Hindu equivalent of the Arab fn, 
The phenomena of possession by a god and 
possesion by a bhut are distinct, but not so 


different that they could not be confused 


by a malevolent opponent.t 

The account in ‘the sixth: book: of the 
fineid of the coming of the God to the 
Sibyl is not all poetic fancy. It is, with 
some exaggerations, a description of 
ubharna which Virgil ‘himself must often 
have witnessed. 
* Mark, chapter III. 


‘i Ubharna may sometimes be seen in the inet too, 
but it is not, we think, so common as in the hills. - 


Rae LD as lead toe. 


Ubharna was common 
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among the Jews, and the Jewish nabz. 
corresponds to the Kulu gur. Balaam, the 
son of Beoz was a nabi and we are told that 
‘he said: “Have I now any power at all .to 
speak anything? The word that God puts 
in my mouth, that will’ I speak.” This 
passage which comes from the Elohist writer 
is evidence of what used to happen in his 
time about 800 B.C.* In Kulu the gur, we 
are assured, does not know in his normal 
state what he has said in the state of 
ubharna. Still the one state may influence 
the. other, as a man’s waking thoughts 
influence his sleeping thoughts. The ins- 
piration a prophet receives from his god, 
will be coloured by his own beliefs and 
emotions even though the inspiration is 
perfectly genuine. . 

Internal evidence does not shew which 
was the first surah revealed, and the tradi- 
tions disagree. They disagree also as to 
the first convert. By some this is said to 
have been his wife Khadijah, by others his 
cousin Ali. As Ali was atthe time a boy 
only ten years old or less, his conversion 
could in any case have had little meaning. 
Prince Caetani thinks more weight attaches 
to the traditions which make Abu Bakr the 
first convert. If not the first, he was 
certainly the most important. A man of 
unblemished integrity, rich, generous, of 
courteous manners, his adhesion to Islam 
produced a great effect on his fellow 
citizens and isfor us, at the present day, 
one of the strongest proofs of the perfect 
sincerity of Muhammad, About the same 


time, or even earlier, Zaid, the adopted son. 


of the Prophet, was converted to Islam. 
These four, Abu. Bakr, Khadijah, Ali, Zaid, 
were the’ first converts. Five others soon 
joined them influenced by the exhortations 
and example of Abu Bakr. Within a short 
time forty-five more converts were made, a 
list of whose names is given by Ibn Ishaq. , 

After three years of private preaching 


Muhammad received the command from 
God to teach Islam in public. Prince 
Caetani quotes a tradition from al- 


Zuhri, which he believes to be thorough- - 


ly genuine with reference to'this period: 


“Bhe Prophet invited people to embrace Islam | 


both in secret and in public and to his appeal respond- 
ed principally the young, and the weak among men: 
things, went on to such a point that many believed 


* See Addi’s Documents of the Hexateuch, 
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in him, while the Quraish did not show any aversion 
for what he said) and when Muhammad passed by 
any place where they were’ united in assembly, they 
pointed at him saying :—There is the young man of 
the bann Abdul-Muttalib who speaks of .heaven.—So 
it went’ on until he spoke against the idols that they, | 
adored besides God and pointed out the perdition of, 
their dead -pagan fathers: then in consequence ‘of 
this they hated him and made war against him.” 


From this passage it is clear that the | 
hostility was due to practical considerations 
rather than to theological ‘differences. 
Similar motives have led in recent timies to 
bitter disputes between the Wahhabis and 
ordinary Sunnis. {he Wahhabis do not 
believe in the intercession of the saints and 
denounce as idolatry the reverence* paid 
to relics. Now these relics bring ina great 
deal of money to their proprietors, and: the 
natural indignation of the priests when, they 
feared the offerings at their shrines might 
fall off, led to violence and in a few cases 
even to bloodshed. In the same way the- 
Kaba was a source of income to. the 
Quraish and they feared its prosperity 
would be injured by the teaching of 
Muhammad. They were willing to. 


‘acknowledge Allah the Creator of heaven 


and earth, but.they claimed that their gods 
and goddesses had the power of intercession 
with Him. There is, as Prince Caetani 
remarks, no evidence that the Quraish were 
guilty of any very serious persecution. 

“Tf we admit that the traditionists have introduced 
many exaggerations, we shall easily come, to, the 
conclusion that, suppressing the exaggerated, there 
remains very little to the charge of the Quraish. The 
importance of the persecution is still further diminished 
if we look in the Quran for evidence in’support of 
the assertions of the traditions: the sacred text makes 


no mention of true persecutions and does not ever 
mention personal violence.”’ 


Even in modern times, with their boasted. 
tolerance, a man who attacked. the religion 
of his country as Muhammad did, would 


_ meet with rudeness and insult, and beyond 


this the Quraish do not seem to have gone. 
We need not estimate any the less highly. 
the courage and patience with which the 
Prophet persisted in his mission through 
years of ridicule and neglect. This forti- 
tude, Sir William Muir naively remarks, is: 
all the more marvellous, because Muham- 
mad was not like Elijah and other Jewish 


* Tazim as distinct from sijdahk; but the Wahhabi 
will not admit the distinction, a ae 
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prophets, “strengthened by the palpable 
demonstrations of miraculous power”. 
’ It may be that sometimes slaves converted 
to Islam“were treated with great. cruelty. 
The Prince thinks that if such cases ever 
occurred they were exceptional.. Of the 
instances related by tradition the best 
known is that of Bilal, the slavé of Umay- 
yah. “He is said to have been thrown on 
thé ground and ‘exposed to the sun during 
the hottest hours of the day with a stone 
placed on his breast. This torture was re- 
peated for many days, but when urged to 
renounce Islam, Bilal only answered “Ahad, 
ahad” “One, one”. At last Abu Bakr per- 
suaded Umayyah to accept another slave in 
exchange, and set Bilal free. Other slaves 
were also ransomed by Abu Bakr who spent 
for the sake of Islam a fortune of forty 
thousand dirham 
Here we must interpolate a remark. 
Limits of space only permit us to give short 
notés of the conclusions to which the Prince 
has come, but in the “Annals of Islam” the 
original authorities are reproduced in con- 


densed translations so that the reader can. 


form an opinion as to the validity of these 
conclusions for himself. The Prince does 
not aim at writing.a history in the ordinary 
sense of the word. So he does not, like 
Gibbon for instance, write a connected nar- 
‘rative and support it by authorities. in notes. 
He- reproduces. the traditions and when 
necessary gives notes with critical com- 
ments. We will translate one paragraph 
‘with the accompanying note to indicate his 
method: 


“Muhammad, knowing himself protected by his 
uncle continued to preach and so much the more 
increased against him, the discontent of the Quraish. 
They no longer concealed their hatred, they dis- 
cussed with vivacity the new doctrines and tried to 
stir up’ ever more and more the idolaters against him. 
A hew commission of Quraish was sent to Abu Talib, 
and this time was not content with protesting but 
went on to threaten more energetic measures if 
Muhammad did not desist from preaching. Abu 
Talib remained afflicated and disturbed by the threats 
of hostility and ofcivil war, but he would not yield or 
abandon his nephew. Meanwhile he sent for 
Muhammad, related to him the threats of the Quraish, 
and begged him to spare the family and himself 
greater misfortunes. ‘Do not impose on me” he 
added, ‘a greater burden than I can bear.’ Muham- 
mad thought he perceived in the words of his uncle 
a threat of abandonment. ‘If they were to give me” 
he cried, ‘the sun in my right hand and the moon in 
my left, asking me to abandon my mission, until 
God Himself reveals it, or I perish, I will not abandon 
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it,, and he went away weeping. His uncle called 
him back and said: Go and preach what you wish. 
By God, nothing shall make me abandon you. 
(Hisam, p. 168; Tabari I, pp. 1176—1179, where is 
given another version more prolix and interpolated, 
which goes back -to Ibn Abbas; Athir II, pp. 47-48 
and 48-49; Khaldun II, App. 8; Halab I, p. 387).”’ 
[‘‘Nore. The assemblies of the Quraish to deliberate on 
the conduct of Muhammad and their meetings with him and 
with his uncle Abu Talib to obtain the cessation of the 
Musalman propaganda, form one of the favourite theses of 
the’ traditionists and reappear in various forms in different 
passages Of Ibn Hisam: besides the form noted now and 
in the following paragraphs, it reappears on the occasion of 
the death of Abu Talib, to demonstrate indirectly that 
Abu Talib was a Musulman at heart, and did not wish to 
become an open convert that he might not bring new 
misfortunes on his family (Hisham, pp. 278-279) ”] 


In these years owing to the persecutions 
of the Quraish some of the converts re- 
nounced Islam. Yet they seem to have 
been subjected, riot so much’ to physical 
violence as to insults and perhaps depriva- 
tions of the means of livelihood. The Pro- 
phet therefore ordered those most exposed 
to temptation to flee to Abyssinia. It is 
difficult to ascertain the truth about this. 


‘Flight to Abyssinia owing to the variety 


of conflicting authorities. According to the 
Prince, European: writers have been mis- 
taken in adopting the supposition that there 
were two Flights, and Muir in especial, with 
very little critical good sense, accepts all 
the legends of later writers. The question 
is fully discussed in the “Annals” but we 
cannot give an account of the discussion 
here. Fortunately there is a very early 
account of the Flight to Abyssinia preserved 
by Tabari. ‘The document,” says the 
Prince, “has a special importance both his- 
torical and literary: 


“It is perhaps the most ancient specimen that we 
possess of Arabic historical prose and it is also the 
most ancient version of the pretended emigration in 
Abyssinia.” 


_ Urwahribn al-Zubayr wrote to the Khalif 
Abd-al-Malik as follows :— 


‘He, that is to say, the Apostle of God, when he 
called his people to embrace those things, for which 
God had sent him of the right direction and light, that 
had been revealed to him, in,the beginning, they did 
not shew repugnance towards him in those things which 
he invited them to embrace and were almost on the 
point of listening to him. Until he made mention of 
their idols and there camé some of the Quraish grom 
Taif, who had possessions and disapproved what he 
did, they were harsh towards him, and shewed aver. 
sion for what he satd and excited against. their 
dependents. Then the people separated from him 
and abandoned him except those among them that 
God preserved and they were few. It lasted as long 
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as God wished that it should last, then their chiefs 
deliberated to tempt those among their sons, their 
‘brothers and their tribes who followed him from the 
‘religion of Allah. There then came a violent tempta- 


tion for those who followed the Apostle of God among 


the people of Islam: and they were tempted who were 
tempted and God protected among them those that he 
Wished. When this thing was done to the Musalmans 
the Apostle of God ordered them to set out to the land 
of Abyssinia, and in Abyssinia there was a good king 
who was called the Najaohi: no one had to suffer in- 
justice in his country and through -his merit peace 
reigned there and the land of Abyssinia was a market 
frequented by the Quraish, who traded in it because of 
the abundance of provisions, the public security and 
the good business. Then the Apostle of God ordered 
them to go to that land: and all the Musulmans 
when they were. oppressed in Mecca and when the 
Prophet feared for them temptations went to that 
‘land, He instead continued without ceasing and so 
passed various years and they were harsh towards 
those among them who had embraced Islam. But 
afterwards Islam increased in it and there entered 
in it some men among their nobles.” 


The chief of the nobles who were then 
converted to Islam were Hamza, the uncle 
of the Prophet, and Omar the future Khalif. 
Hamza, the romance of whose life is so 
widely read in: India, 1s said to have become 


a convert owing to his anger at the insults. 


uttered against the Prophet by Abu Jahh. 
The conversion of Omar which took place 
probably about a year later, is related in 
two ways. According to one version he 
found his sister and her husband reading the 
Ouran and overcome with anger struck 
them. Then suddenly becoming ashamed 
of his action he asked to be allowed to see 
‘what they were reading. It was the Surah 
T. H. the twentieth of the Quran which 
tells how God sent his prophet Moses to 
“Pharaoh. -As he read the words sent down 
from the‘Merciful seated on the Throne the 
‘heart of Omar was changed and he became 
a Musulman. ‘lhe other story, which rests 
on inferior authority; is that Omar was 
converted as he - overheard the Prophet 


praying and reciting the Quran near the- 


Kaba. 


In any case, his adhesion gave new 


hope and courage to the Musalmans. In ._ 


later years Omar was the wise ruler ofa 
mighty empire; now he was the chief sup- 
port of a small and persecuted body of be- 
lievers. To him, more than to any other 
one man, excepting only the Prophet him- 
self, the triumph of Islam is due. 

The conversion of Omar was due to 
the impression’ made by the Quran, and 
in the Quran Musalmans have always 
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seen the decisive proof of the divine 
origin of their religion. Later, in the 
case of the heathen poet Labid we have 
another example of the effect produced by 
the book on a man who approaches it 
without any bias in its favour. Even to 
the modern European, who is a Christian 
if he believes in any religion at all, this; 
message of God’s mercy and power, when 
recited inthe original, appeals with over- 
whelming force. We may quote the testi- 
mony of Lieutenant Boyd Alexander, the 
African explorer: 


‘Never had my prospects looked more black than 
they did as | lay awake in the open, staring up at the 
sky. Sleep too seemed to have utterly deserted me, 
and my mind worked hard to discover a way of 
escape from the troubles that beset me....All my 
hope seemed departed when lo, the figure ‘of a man, 
wrapt in white, stood out upon the roof of the mosque, 
clear cut against the sky. It was the high priest, and 
presently he lifted his voice and chanted in deep 
musical tones a verse of the Koran. As the glorious 
sentences rolled out upon the night, I fell to dream- 
ing under their spell and a feeling of peace came 
over me. Once more I was borne up by faith and 
hope, and soon I fell asleep.” 


To this period is assigned the incident of 
the false verses, an incident to which: Muir 
in the hope of discrediting the Prophet 
assigns great importance. The story related 
by Tabari is as follows :* 


‘On a certain day, the chief men of Mecca, 
assembled in a group beside the KMaaba,. discusséd as 
was their wont the affairs of the ciry ; when Mabomet 
appeared and seating himself by them in a ‘friendly 
manner began to recite in their hearing the LILI Surah. 
The chapter opens with a description of the first, visit 
of Gabriel to Mahomet and of a latér visit,-in whit 
certain heavenly mysteries were revealed. I[t thet 
proceeds ¥ 

And see ye not Lat and Ojja. 
And Manat the third besides ? 

When he had reached this verse, the devil suggested 
an expression of the thoughts which for many a day 
had possessed his soul; and put into his mouth words 


.of reconciliation and compromise, the revelation of 


which he had been longing for from God, namely, 
There are the exalted females 
And verily their Interecession is to be hoped for. 
The Coreish were surprised and delighted with this 
acknowledgment of their deities; and as Mahomet 
wound up the Surah with the.closing words, 
Wherefore bow down before God and serve Him. 
The whole assembly prostrated themselves with one 
accord on the ground and worshipped.” 


Afterwards we are told Gabriel revealed 
to the Prophect the true verses as they now 
stand in the Quran. 


* Mutir’s Translation. 
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Mahommedan critics have already pointed 
out that the story is unworthy of credit 
and that the zsuad is unsatisfactory. Prince 
Caetani gives good -reasons for thinking 
that ‘this zsvad is an invention of later 
traditionists. Without entering into these 
technical discussions we’ may. note the 
intrinsic improbability of the narrative. 
The Quraish hitherto bitterly hostile’ to 
-the Prophet are represented as listening 
attentively to the recitation of a Surah 
although they did not know beforehand 
what it would contain. Their rejection 
-of his claims was due far more to political 
.than to theological reasons and yet this 
one concession makes them willing to 
recognize his authority. The character of 
Muhammad, too is completely  mis- 
represented. No man was more conciliatory 
in umnessential matters. If he had lived 
in India he would doubtless have forbid- 
den the killing of cows. But about the 
fundamental doctrine of God’s unity he 
would admit no compromise. 
be no tolerance of idotatry either directly 
-or indirectly under the pretext of interces- 
sion. As the’Prince says: 


There must 
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attempt of the Prophet to convert the 
people of Taif had completely failed. But 
now an .event occurred of decisive 
importance in the history of the new 
religion. Certain men of the tribe of the 
Khazraj, said to be six in number, who 
had come from Yathreb to Mecca on the 
annual pilgrimage listened to the exhorta~ 
tions of the Prophet and became Musalmans. 
These men on returning to Yathreb, after- 
wards known as Medina, the city; preached 
the new doctrines with success. When the 


season of pilgrimage returned the following 


year, twelve'men of Medina met Muhammad 
at Aqabah,a height outside-Mecca, and on 
behalf of their fellow citizens pledged their 
faith tohim. This pledge, known as the 
first pledge of Aqabah, ran as follows : 

‘We will worship one God only, we will not steal nor 
commit adultery nor kill our daughters; we will not 
slander: we will not disobey Muhammad.” 

Musab Ibn Umayr was now sent to Medina 
to teach the doctrines of Islam. He also 
conducted the prayers since the Medinese 
would not accept any one of their own 
body, owing to the jealousies of the two 
principal tribes the Aus and the Khajraj. 


Islam spread rapidly and in almost every 
family of Medina there was @ convert. 
Next year representatives of the people of 
Medina again met the Prophet at Aqabah. 
Hitherto the Musalmans had endured their 
injuries patiently but God now gave. them 
permission to take up arms against the 
infidels. By the Second Pledge of Agabah 
the men of Medina bound themselves to 
receive the’ Prophet and to defend him 
against his enemies.’ When this meeting 
became known to the pagan Meccans the 
persecution of the Musalmans broke out 
afresh. “Indeed if we consider the point of 
' view of the Quraish we can hardly blame 
them. They could foresee what afterwards 
happened, that Muhammad and his follow- 
ers at Medina, almost due north of Mecca, 
would become a danger to their commerce 
with Syria. The history of the period is one- 
sided since it comes exclusively from Musul- 
man sources, but even so the Musulmans 
appear always to have been the aggressors. 
Even now the Quraish seldom if ever 
used any physical force. The Musulmans 
of Mecca were allowed to depart peaceably 
to Medina. It is extremely doubtful if 
those who stayed behind were subjected to 


“Muhammad was a true statesman, gifted with a 
most delicate political sense and of an extraordinary 
ability in dealing with and governing men. Gross 
errors such as that of. momentarily accepting the 
worship of threé idols were impossible for him. 
It would have been equivalent to destroying in a 
single instant all the patient labour of the précéding 
years and to ruining himself for ever... The Quraish 
far from desiring peace with him and far from wishing 

~“¢vto recognize the hated and feared agitator as their 

’ spiritual head, as the story wishes us to believe, would 
have profitted by his momentary weakness to demolish 
him pitilessly in the sight of all both pagans and 
Musulmans.”’ 


The explanation of the story is to be 
found in the verse of the twenty-second 


Surah: 


‘We have not sent before thee any apostle or 
prophet but that. when he wished Satan threw not 
something into his wish.” 

It belongs to the class of anecdotes invent- 
ed by later traditionists to. explain passages 

in the Quran whose original meaning had 
. been forgotten. 

Three years before the Hijra the Prophet 
lost his wife Khadijah and his uncle and 
chief protector Abu Talib. At this time 
Islam seemed to have come to a standstill. 
There were no longer any active. persecu- 
tions but few new converts were made. The 
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“actual constraint. Muhammad with “Abu 
“Bakr. remained to the last, forming as the 
-Prince says, akind of rear guard. Doubtless 
he feared that’ some of his ‘followers, if left 
‘behind and ‘no ‘longer under his personal * 
“influence, might abandon. him, When they 
“had once fled to Medina they had committed 
-- themselves irrevocably. The .story of .the 
“firght of - the : Prophet: ‘himself thas been 
distorted: by legends. «This much is clear 
ithat: leaving ‘only - ‘Ali behind, he set out 
‘With ‘Abu Bakar -to Mount Thaur, south ‘of 


: Mecca, exactly 1 inthe opposite direction to’ 


f Medina? Fearing they would be followed, 
«thé: two:remained hidden for some time in 
“a cave. 

- the words : oe 


“When they two were. in, the cave alone;, When ie 


~ Prophet’ ‘said. ‘unto his. companion : :—Be not cast down 
- for. verily God 1 is with us.’ * 


‘Numerous. legends ioe been elated about 


* this case, but the truth: seems to be that the 
" Quraish did riot attempt to injure or detain 
_the Prophet.-, After, a time, generally said 
’ to. be: three. days, the two left the cave with 
-a guide. Abdullah Ibn .Arqgat | who brought 
‘them safely to- Medina. .It is especially 
worthy of. notice. that this Abdulla Ibn 
> Argat’ was not a: ‘Musulman but an “idolater. 

Seventeen or eighteen years later, 
“Khbalif: Omar determined to reckon the 
_Musalman era front.the year of the’ Firght 
OF Hijra. this year was in fact the 
-turning-point of Musalman: history.’ Islam 
hitherto persecuted or neglected now enters 


“on a .period .of almost unbroken success. ° 


The history of Islam too, takes a “new 
“aspect, . it , emerges, the Prince remarks, 
-almost suddenly from darkness into light. 
- Hitherto the historian has had to extract 


"grains, of.truth from amass of legend ; now. 


he has fairly trustworthy materials at his 
_disposal: With: the Hijra, begins a new 
stage in the career of the Prophet....So far 
“we. have seen him. the teacher of:.a.new- 
‘religion... Like S; Paul, with whom he may 
“most naturally be compared, he combined 
“thé fervour, of the enthusiast and visionary, 


“with the clear practical good sense. of the. 
“man.of the world. .Conciliatory in, details,. 


“firm in essentials, he. too was ready to become 


| Peal] things to all men’ ’ that. he might - win 
-thern to acknowledge the unity of God. At 


Medina, Muhammad, no: longer only. a 
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-must for reasons ‘of 


' This. is telerred to in the ‘Quran in 


the . 
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warner and preachér, ‘dieiaed* his 
marvellous capacity as a ‘statesman arid 
ruler of men. He created a’ nation. and 
initiated. ‘the . conquests | which Jed ‘to -the 
“formation of .an empire | rivaling that’ “ol 


the ‘Ceesars. 


With the Hijra, Prince ‘Cxatin} ses” ‘the 


introduction ‘to the Annals of: Islam. : Te 


this introduction, although. it 18 a-compa- 
-ratively small’ portion of the’ work, we 
‘space confine our 
review. . We are afraid we have beén ‘able 
to give our reader only a very imperfect 


idea of the intellectual acutenéss and vast 
‘industry ‘shewn in the compilation | of ‘these 


annals. ~One last point we must’ ‘notice. 


'The: Prince has been more critical than 


previous historians, and has réjettéd’’ as 


‘fabulous much that they had: too readily 


ossuiane ‘But the © ‘thost pene nee 


his are eran fon the © Prophet. ‘On’ “the 
contrary, when the cloud of legend is dis: 
persed. the greathess ‘of Muhammad is -all 
the more .conspicuous. | We will ‘conclude 
by quoting Prince Czetani’s-own judgment: 
“A man is great ofily in proportion as his thoughts 


arid actions are above the. level of mén-of his time, 
But to be just.in :our appreciation we. «must ‘not -ask 


’ from a simple mortal more than_is humanly possible 
‘If Muhammad did not see and ipetceive ‘some,, truth: 
which ‘are iow ‘the common property of the niass.o 
‘meh, begause they are ‘the heritage of .a, civilisatior 


centuries old, we’ cannot reckon this a fault i inshim 


_and itis our duty to recognize that ‘Muhammad Wa! 
_gveat in the true sense of the word, in as much?as:hi: 
- figure emerges like that of a giant above all “hi 
contemporaries, 
- The greater part of his most eminent followers. were 
oe 


both within and -beyond Arabia 
and celebrated in their... turn,-: Lonlyritit 

far. as they preserved the genius. of. the 
peal master and followed faithfully his example: 
Muhammad created. a new society and. founded 
a ‘new faith, -both by far superior to those: ‘previously 
existing in his country. The measure.of'this* superior: 


_ity is ‘given by the immense success that it had_.-in : the 
‘world, among people who yet were heirs of most an: 


cient civilisations. Although he was,a simple son’ o' 
the desert, who perhaps never went outside his oir 
country, and never knew any ‘part. of the -boundles: 
world that surrounded him, yet he created a religiow: 


-system’ so genial, so ‘adapted in certain. special ‘condi, 


tions of society, ‘to the true needs of human’ nature 
that even today’ after almost thirteéh centuriés ‘hi: 
system is a strong faith, active and living among 
nearly two hundred million men, and makes: every 
year thousands of proselytes in the-heart of two grea 
continents—Asia and Africa. There has never existet 
another’man of.whom so much could be said, and whe 
has left so-enduring a mari on the vicissitudes ‘of hi: 


fellow-beings.”’ oie a arte aero 


™ 
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THE AJMERE URS 


HE Moslem month of Rajab draws 

annually a large concourse of people 

. “to the heart of Rajputana. Train- 
loads of pilgrims from all parts of India 
and even outside India—Afganistan is well 
represented—converge to Ajmere. Their 
number is roughly estimated at over 
25,000. The object of attraction is the 
shrine of Kwaja Moinuddin Chisti,- the 
prince of Indian Moslem Saints, who died 


‘about 1235 A.D. Among other things, India 


i 


is a land of Moslem Saints as well, and 
Garibnawaz’s name stands _ first among 
them. Whenever a Saint dies, his memory 
is perpetuated by an urs and an accom- 
panying mela which is not unlike the 
medizeval fairs of Europe, a happy blending 


of religion and secular show. The greater. 


the Saint, the grander the urs. As a rule 
every village in India with any pretensions 
to Moslem antiquity has a patron vali or 
Saint and in some cases a host of valis; 
but the immortal Khwaja of Ajmere towers 
high above all Moslem Saints of India. 

» The urs begins from the first of Rajab 
and lasts for six days. The majority of 
pilgrims arrive on the new-moon day. 
Every night the Durgah is_ brilliantly 
illuminated with over a thousand lights 
which, with their red and green covers and 
festoons of flowers, appear very picturesque. 
The shrine of the Saint is open day and 
night and for six days running there is a 
regular inrush and outrush of eager pilgrims 
and sightseers through the Dargah gates. 
The rush at the entrance to the Mausoleum 
is so great that it is very difficult to 
worm one’s way through the crowd and 
unless the services of a khadim or Dargah 
usher are engaged, it is well nigh impossible 
to gain access to the marble grave. On 
either side of the massive gateway of the 
Dargah are shops which principally cater 
for the pilgrim population, supplying them 
with sweetmeats, flowers, scented wicks, 
incense and. other votive offerings. All 
along the Dargah road, toy shops spring up 


begins. } , ? 

As none but Moslems are permitted to 
enter the precincts of the Dargah, a brief 
description of the various quaint rites and 
ceremonies that are performed during the 
urs days avill not fail to interest the general. 


like mushrooms which do a roaring trade 
in pice-a-piece gewgaws whose vociferous, 
earsplitting noises, heard on all sides, pro- 
claim to the world that the mela is in. full 
swing. There is a bustle and confusion 
everywhere. The streets and narrow lanes 


radiating from the Dargah are thronged 


with people. Above the din of the crowd 


. we ’ 
are heard the resonant cries of itinerant 


tumbulies and flummery vendors. Sturdy 
beggars sing in sonorous tones the praises of 
the Khwaja, levying a toll on the passing 
pilgrims. Inside the Vargah the scenes are 
more varied and picturesque. Fakirs of 
the madaria and jalalia orders rend the air 
with their weird shouts, invoking the aid of 
the Khwaja. Suspended from the trees like 
so many flying-foxes are seen some pilgrims 
who, by such acts of asceticism, seek the 
intercession of the Saint for the attainment 
of their object. Far from the “madding 
crowd” in a secluded corner sit mashaiks 
with drooping heads and flowing beards, 
buried in deep meditation. The nowhat 
beats nafirt notes from the Nakkarkhana at 
regular intervals. Near the 


ences by her free open air concerts, At 


dusk, devout» mewatis—men, women and. 


children-—cluster in front of the shrine and 


holding ghee lamps in their hands chant, in 
bhajan-like hymns. 
setting forth the miracles of the Saint. As’ 


their native tongue, 


the gloom deepens, the Dargah music 


reader. 


Let us begin with the zzarat ceremony, 


For this purpose there are over a thousand 


khadims or vakils who have monopolised. 
the right of conducting pilgrims to the 
holy dome. Were a pilgrim to enter the 
Dargah without a vakil’or usher, he . would. 


cistern a 
Malkajan. or Jankibai attracts large audi- 
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Main Entrance to the Dargah, Ajmere. 


find himself in a very awkward situation. 
To avoid this, almost every pilgrim selects 
beforehand his own vakil who receives him 
at the railway station and lodges him in 
his house as a paying guest. After the 
necessary ablutions the pilgrim proceeds to 
the holy shrine. A five-rupee note is handed 
over to the vakil who brings a basket of 
sweetmeats and two others containing 
flowers, wreaths and scented wicks. On 
reaching the mausoleum, the pilgrim bends 
and appplies his warm lips to the cold 
marble grave. Meanwhile the vakil holds 
the gold embroidered coverlet of the grave 
over his head and pours forth a long bene- 
diction. This done, the pilgrim ‘is led off 
to the left side of the tomb. The vakil 
then holds up his hands and murmurs fateha 
in which he is joined by the pilgrim. This 


is followed by the Strewing of flowers and 
spreading of garlands over the grave. The 
vakil once more takes the embroidered 
coverlet and drawing it over the pilgrim’s 
devout and inclining head utters, in rapid 
succession, a series of invocations, rounding » 
them off with a blessing. This concludes 
the ziarat ceremony. Now the pilgrim may 
enter the shrine at any time, free from the 
observance of any formality and is _ not 
harassed by the &hadims either. The pilgrim 
rewards his vakil liberally on his departure 
home. 

Next we come to the £avvali and ghusul 
ceremony. The» avvali or dargah music is 
a prominent feature of the urs and attracts 
large audiences. It is held after sunset in 
the mahfilkhana or music hall which is 
brilliantly illuminated. The hall, which 
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The view of the Shrine of Khwaja Moinuddin Chisti, from Shah Jehan’s Mosque. 


was built by the late Sir Asman Jah of 
Hyderabad (Deccan), is a huge Shamiana 
in brick and large enough to accomodate 
7,000 men. It isa perfect square. In the 
centre there is another square space, leaving 
a wide passage all round. Above the 
central square isa dais-like masnad called 
the Sujjadah which is occupied by the 
Divanjit or spiritual heir and the Mutavalli 
or hereditary steward of the Dargah. In 
front of the Sujjadah at a respectable 
distance sit the kavvals (musicians) with 
their musical instruments of antique cons- 
truction. The sides of the central square 
are lined with pilgrims who sit reverentially 
with folded legs. The incense burns. Thick 
fumes in fantastic shapes curl up to the 
ceiling. The scented wicks perfume the 
airall round. Ata signal from the Divanji 
the thudding tubla, moaning Sarangi and 
trilling Sztar blend into sweet oriental 
harmony. Ghazals (odes) from Hafiz, 
Mowlana Rumi and other Suwufis are sung. 


8 


Some choir of £avvals perforrns wonders in 
music. Deep silence reigns. All of a 
sudden, a sufi shrieks and bursts into wild 
ecstacy with fists clenched, features con- 


vulsed, eyes rolling madly, movements 
frantic and _ gestures’ unintelligible—a 


perfect picture of frenzy. Music continues 
to pour forth its heart-melting strains and 
the favvals repeat the couplet over and 
over again, the monotony, however, being 
relieved by the singing of the hemistiches 
in various tunes and pitches. Every one 
amazed and bewildered gazes at the sufi 
who in his trance is utterly unconscious of 
the wondering crowd around. At 12 p.m. 
the Devanji and Mutavalli get up from their 
seats and followed by many devout pilgrims 
proceed to the holy shrine to observe the 
washing ceremony called the Ghusul. The 
two spiritual dignitaries wash the tomb 
and sprinkle powdered sandle-wood over 
the grave. The water used in washing is 
collected in bottles by the &hadims who 
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The Baland Darwaza of the Shrine of IXhwaja Moinuddin Chisti, showing the big (on the left corner) and 


small (on the right) degs. 


From the canopied dais fatzha is offered during the deg-looting ceremony. 


The 


pigeon-holed columns were formerly used for illumination, 


dole it out to the pilgrims. The sandlewood 
and roses strewn over the grave are simi- 
larly distributed among the pilgrims. The 
Ghusul over, the Dewanji returns with his 
following to the Mahfilkhana. Kavvali 
then ceases. Fateha-reciters form them- 
selves into a semi-circle before the Sujjadah 
and repeat texts from the Ouran. All hold 
up their hands and invoke blessings of the 
Almighty God on the saint’s soul. The 
mahfil melts away as soon as shirini (sweet- 
meats) is distributed. The same programme 
is repeated for six days. But on the last 
day the proceedings begin early in the 
morning instead of in the night and are 
marked with scenes of great excitement. 
The last day’s ceremony which is termed 
gul is over by 2 p.m. and with it the “urs.” 

Then there is the Roshni or light cere- 
mony. It is performed a little before 


sunset. Although it may be observed at 
any other time, the urs is considered a very 
fit occasion for its observance. The pil- 
grims willing to take part in it make 
known their intention to their vakils who 
purchase for them perfumed candles and 
make all necessary arrangements. ‘he 
pilgrims are conducted in front of the main 
entrance to the holy dome and arranged in 
a line or two. Before each of them a 
candelabrum is placed. These candelabra, 
which are Dargah property, are oddly- 
constructed brass candlesticks with their 
iron bars all round, looking like so many 
cages. They are provided with fine muslin 
coverings. The scented candles are set in 
the sockets and lighted. The nowbat beats 
nafirt notes. The cage-like candelabra are 
then placed on the heads of devout pilgrims. 
Standing erect and supporting, with up- 
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Friday Prayers during the urs when all the dargah buildings are converted into a mosque. 


lifted arms, the candlesticks on their 
turbans or topies, they present a curious 
spectacle. Softly moving towards the 
entrance and entering the passage by twos 
and threes, they are led to a corner and 
made to fall into a line. A salutation hymn 
is recited by a &hadim. The candelabra are 
set down gingerly. The candles are 
removed and set in the sockets on the silver- 
mounted frame round the grave. 

Perhaps the most interesting ceremony is 
deg-looting. As one passes through the 
massive gateway called the Baland Dar- 
waza one notices to the right two colossal 
degs or cauldrons known as the big and 
small deg. They are permanently fixed in 
the ground with steps all round to enable 
men to reach the top and are provided with 
huge gaping ovens of solid masonry. Rich 
pilgrims propose to offer a deg feast. The 
cost of cooking the big deg is Rs. 1,000 
while the materials for the small one cost 
half the amount. Besides this, the donor 


has to pay a couple of hundred rupees more 
in the shape of presents to the Dargah 
officials. Like the Roshni ceremony, the 
deg-lootung may be performed at any time 
but the ‘urs’ is decidedly the best time for 
it. Sacks of rice, sugar and dried fruit are 
emptied into the cauldrons. Ghee and 
water are then added. The cooking lasts 
the whole night. By day-break the gigan- 
tic rice-pudding is ready. Eight earthen 
pots of it are reserved for the foreign 
pilgrims and the rest is scrambled for, 
boiling hot, by the people of Ajmere and 
the khadims of the Dargah. The looting 
scene 1s best witnessed from the roof of the 
Mahfilkhana. To escape the effect of the 
scalding mass, the looters are swathed in 
rags from head to foot. They impatiently , 
wait for the signal. The police maintain 
order and keep the bystanders out of harm’s 
way. The Mutavalli then arrives on the 
scene. Standing on the canopied dais close 
by and holding up his hands he murmurs 
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View of Mahfilkhana in the shrine of Khwaja Moinuddin Chisti, on the last day of the urs when 
qu or last fateha ceremony is performed, 


fateha, consecrates the contents of the deg to 
the Almighty God and invokes blessings on 
the saint’s soul. He then moves away to 
some place of safety. The looters, buckets 
in hand, scramble up the steps round the 
deg. All eyes are turned towards them. 
Down go the buckets into the smoking deg 
and up comes the rice-pudding which is 
handed down to co-looters below. When 
the cauldron is half empty, ropes are tied to 
the buckets and the contents looted. Uf a 
sudden a bold fellow leaps into the deg. 
Others follow suit. The buckets continue 
to go in and come out until the deg is 
scraped clean. It is counted among the 
miracles of the saint that no lives are lost 
on these occasions. The looted contents 
are sold to the pilgrims. 

The shrine, which is lavishly adorned 
with gold and silver, is also richly endowed. 
A part of the jagirs allotted to the Dargah 
by Mohamedan rulers: has been divided 


among the &hadims and the members of 
the Divanji’s family. One half of the 
nazrana (offerings) goes to the Divanji and 
the other half to the Ahadims. 

The Dargah is of great historical interest. 
It was begun inthe reign of Altamash and 
finished in that of Humayun. The Baland 
Darwaza though disfigured by modern 
colouring contains vestiges of Jain sculpture 
which are still visible to the scrutinizing 
eye. The gateway was built by Sultan 
Mahmud Khilji although popular tradition 
ascribes it to Akbar. The shrine is the 
proud possessor of a pair of large drums 
gracing the Nakkarkhana and brass candle- 
sticks alluded to above, both of which were 
taken by Akbar at the sack of Chittor. 
There are mosques in the Dargah built by 
Sultan Mahmud Khilji, Akbar and Shah 
Jahan, the last of which is used for Friday 
prayers. The big and small degs were 
dedicated by Akbar and Jehangir respective- 
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ly. both: of-which have been renovated since, 
the former by the late-Sir- Asman Jah, 
‘prime minister of Hyderabad and the latter 
by. the late Nawab Alam Ali Khan, ‘also 
of Hyderabad. Within the paceiocts of: the 
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Dargah lies Hurun Nisa, the daughter’ of 
Shah Jehan. 
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THE LAW OF CONTRACT IN CHANDRAGUPTA’S TIME 


By Narewpra Nati Law, Ma. 


“O understand the full significance of 

: contract (ag) as it obtained over 
two thousand years ago, it 1s essential 

that we. should free our minds: from ‘the 

modern associations of the institution. - 

We shall begin with a general statement 
of the requisites of a. valid contract, and 
then follow out each of those requisites 
in detail. 

A ‘contract was of course a two-sided 
act and the parties thereto-could be both 
individuals as well as groups.e.g., a body of 
persons engaged in a common. concern 
(wag agara ) was entitled. to bea party to 
a contract, | 

Secondly, a. contract had to conform to 


* (X) aren ener ‘pig ‘serfiaenfra 


aa) at a at ay Sarena ) Bk. III, P. 181. 


: — parafafrara | 
Ss) @@ gat 28 aa 3 wacuam 
TY UTE By CVUTIT- HUTT VIET 
ferurg: | 
( fst aut acanenfras weg: ) 
BTSeMGat | Bk. II, P. 148. 
In (Y¥), @aty may be taken to ‘refer to the free 
exercise of one’s will though a technical meanin 
= document; may be attached to @ey (vide Manu VIII, 


” 52, 154) 

_I quote here Manu VII, 51:— 

susaaarry acta faenfaar | 

eager eeane aia: | 
But whichever meaning is taken, the.reference to 
the unfettered exercise of the’ will of the parties is 
apparent in both the cases, @<W in the second 
sentence in( Y) seems to bear the meaning of 
Document. @W refers to the object in the @@y, of the 
contract, and @4 to the circumstances urider which a 
contract is made. This meaning of €¥ circumstances 


the illewing. restrictions V12., rs that the 
agreement between the parties should be 
clearly expressed without any ambiguity 
( aafqarfie ), (b) that-it should not be made 
in secret ( q=gx" ), (c) that it should be in oe 


presence of witnesses ( afaq ). 


Thirdly, it should comply with | certain 
conditions.as to time ( aq), place oi) ) and 
ai (z.e., caste; class &c.). 

Fourthly, the object ( waq) for which the 
contract is made and the circumstances 
(“7 ) attending it must be suchas not to 


‘offend against law in any way e.g, best 
‘must be no undue influence, &c. ( aqreq )., ” 


Fifthly, the consideration ( 4a) must not 
be illegal and improper, the parties, wit- 
nesses, agents must be competent (_ mHarqyega) 


-and’ in short the contract ‘must conform to 


all the technicalities of .law,.ze., must be 
ayaa (see passages (x) and (y), fa: 

The first requirements as] have already 
stated are that the agreement of the two 
parties should be expressed properly and 
that there must not be any secrecy about 
it. Witnesses have to be called when a 
‘contract is formed. It appears that instru- 
ments (aq) are used in contracts and 
when the terms of a contract are entered on 


as opposed to the time and place of a contract, is 
found in Manu VIII, 45— 


aaay FV eTATAy aihIy: | 
(St ada ae @ oaerfadt fea: 1 
WW =authority, It seems to refer to capacity, 
of the parties of witnesses, etc. BYU refers to all the 
technicalities that are to be complied with. yq_ey 


however seems to be a needless repetitition of what 
is implied by “‘@8” that goes before. 


wages of-a labourer, 


pa - ~_t = * 
. St " ore . 
. ’ 
fo . 


can instrument, the * ‘witnesses - ne — 
been dispensed with.* We find its parallel 
in: some -of the. Sanhitas. -But witnesses 
wére a--nécéssity’ in: oral contracts.t But 

we. find an exception’ to this. (general ‘rule. 
‘A suit was ‘not: dismissed on the. ground 
that no witnesses were forthcoming to testi- 
fy toa point at ‘issue. In a dispute, for 
instance, ‘regarding the: non-payment ‘of the~ 
the employer ‘could be 
sued even if -the- former. could adduce-no: 
witnesses. | Other iristances of this «xcep- * 
tion will be furnished by the: class-of con-- 
tracts called fatitea - to which we shall have 


-oceasion to-turn presently. The presence 


of witnesses was repugnant to the-object of 
a faafea contract and it: was entered into 
‘in .secret.. A document may.sometimes: be 
used in such a case in lieu of witnesses but 


sometimes there may ‘be neither a. document 


. 


obtained by force or - fraud.” 


nor sa WIMMESSERS pee ‘such | ‘circums- 


4 


%* An. ‘tates to- this. fates is sfoiia in Bolébrooke” s 


- Digest, Vol. I, p. 16, 3rd ed. where the contract: of igan 


is dealt with— 

“Brihaspati_ quoted vy Biayadeva: Vv achaspati and 
Chandeswar : - 
_ A prudent: lender should. always déliver-the thing 
but, on receiving a pledge of adequate | value either 
to be- used ‘by him or’ merely kept in his hands ; or 
with. a sufficient surety and either with: a written 
agreenent or before credible witnesses." 

Yajnavalkeya Il,-orn.— ‘But every. document which 


-is.in the handwriting of thé party hirhself is. consideréd 


as sufficient evidence even without ‘witnesses, unless. 
For the passage of 
Manu on ‘this point’ seé> supra. For ‘references to 
document” in contracts, see the passage (y) quoted 


_ above; see also the last. sentence p. 176 EMA 


which thus—arfearetieita at zs aa ‘efafiad 


runs 


' Fanfafaast at eaten afameata. wa 


+ It has been pointed out while dealing with fegal 


procedure that three witnesses either approved by 


both parties. ( ergata: ) or, trustworthy ae yreify at) or 


pure ( gaa: ) served the purpose - -best. In‘ a suit for 
debt however two witnesses approved by: the parties 
might be sufficient but never one. For a_ parallel 
rule as to the number of witnesses ‘see Reels i, 69, 705, 
Manu, VIII 60, 77. 


t qaare: aaacHe: Bk. III, p. 184. 


‘§ Manu VIII, 109 and 110(S. BB. E.)—= “If two 
(parties) dispute about matters for which no witriesses 
are available, and the (judge) is unable to really 
ascertain the truth, he may cause it to be. miscowered 
even by an oath.” ; 

“Both by. the great sages and the ‘gods - ‘oaths 
have been taken for the purpose of (deciding doubt- 
ful) ‘matters ; 
before king (Sudasa) wee son of Pijavana.” . 


- 


. (i) Cabs iiitee 2.85. 


‘ments of a house 
where any act may be dorie.—Manu VIII; 69. Kautilya~ 


aittetg 


; saeitata ufaaenfqaeig: ae a 


and Basishtha’ even sworé an oath 


snare Ne ne ae oer lea 
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‘tances, a dispute: was decided by’ examina 
:.tion of the parties themselves, by a reference 
‘to any custom, that might: govern: the: trans- 
action, “by taking: the’ opinion of .experts 


(qxer), by utilizing other, resources that the | 


‘court commanded, ¢.g., the information given - 


by the “‘agents” attached. to ‘the law courts, 


‘and by looking to some form essential’ to’ 
the. transaction, é.g., the seal.in'the case-of a 


deposit . under seal. So we'see that- as a 
: general rule openness and publicity were re- 
quired for the formation of a- contract: and 


it Jad to be entered into. in the presence ‘of 


witnesses. But we Have noticed. “that 


there are also deviations from this,rule.: The 
‘absence of witnesses could be made BP, by - 


an instrument or otherwise:* ~~ - ess 

Let us now turn-to the réstrictions. as to 
time and place with which ‘a contract -had’ 
to comply.. AS -a tule, the following 
contracts: were void, viz., those which’ were 
formied during . night,.” (ii) = 
axuat#ay entered into the interiorapartment _ 


‘of a house, (iti) Wad —made'in a forest (i¥). 


sautaa- formed in any other “secret place.t 


oe In this ‘connection it should: be. noted thai’ @ person 
who-overheard or saw a. thing" by stealth could’ be 


taken as a competent witness— wa Bas aT wat 


yea suite sazer at wield eq BC UCCOm 


p. 176—~arar faa Other rules as‘to witnesses ‘that 
have been pointed, out in connection ‘with the'légal 
procedure i i general apply ‘also to contracts, “under 


2 ciel circumstances. edge | a 


+ Manw takes particular: note of: the interior’ saaees 
( qaisq ),and of forests ( qxuq-). 


also particularly mentions them. Yajnavalkya however’ 
mentions both aa and FATT contracts: in Ble. I, 
verse a2. 


2 frdfemmrare-mmreyIRC HTS, AaB 
| awa: anfige aQNeAeS! | | “hewaae ? 
Here: ‘ agarat q Baars. 1 - . 
; (EXCEPTIONS ) | ee ee 
“4 a): aataunfie TEUHIRAAT “Ay faerie Ee i 
(0) erafradrafaie fraregar eitaratrafertat 
antaatat Tagdaaaere: gir 7. 
(co) Siwarquan wae fears Serisatngen: 


~ 


ec 


Seon , : - 
(d) was AATRNT, watery UeT 
alia Cal 1 ae alate ys 

(Ce ) qersitfag efteifirarie faay: Woe ne Diets . 


(fF ) fareeraa. owen: fartig: i RE d 
wate q fag, W Bk. LI, pp- 147, ae sae 


ia 


aiettiedl a ane 


b. 


4 


. 


re. 


\ 


TFhe-object of making these contracts void 
is, as already pointed out, that the law 
wanted ‘to discourage clandestine. contracts 
as-far as.-possible. However, to remove 
horrible hardship to particular classes of 
persons who might suffer by these rules, an 
exception is Allowed for their sake to each: 
of the above four rules. I shall ‘now speak_ 
of these exceptions in the order of the 
above four rules (vide (c), (b), (d) and (f)- 
below) :—(z): Though all. am@a contracts are 
void yet thosé that have some connection 


with or .are made in order to ward off 


violence, attack and affray, those that are 
formed for. doing anything connected with 
the celebration of marriage as well.as those 
made under orders of the Government were 
valid. The contracts’ made by the Yequa- 
azaeti<a: also fall under this exception.* It 
will be seen that all the cases mentioned 
here aré cases of great emergency. Unless 
the rule is a little relaxed. in respect of 
people trying to defend themselves from 
assault, &c., the protection of their life and 
property would be an impossibility, and it 
is for the same reason as well as for its own’ 
safety that the state reserves to itself a full 


.* The exceptions under (1) seem’ to contemplate 
such cases as this:—If A promises-B to pay a certain 
sum of money in consideration of -his informing a 
police officer of a burglary that is being committed in 
A’s house,’ the contract cannot be impeached on the 
ground that it was made at night. 

Tay aTaeiftai—gererg is the time from dusk 
to midnight. The use of the word in this ‘sense 
occurs in Aitareya Brahmana, Kausika Sutra, 
Katyayana. Srauta-Sutra, Mahabharata, Panini. 
II,1,.45. (commentary)—(see Monier Williams). Those 
who usually transact business during this time are 
therefore yequrqayaxifce:. But who exactly are 
meant isnot clear. If we take the meaning to, be 
any persons who enter into contract durirg 


then, an objection may be raised that if such a case 


had been contemplated such sweeping rule as the follow- 


ing would have been laid down, viz., that any #qaa 


contracts are void; the general rule then could well 
have been that all saalaaa contracts are void. Again, 


if all contracts be allowed up to midnight why they 
cannot be allowed, say, a few minutes after-midnight 
would, be difficult to explain. -Removal of secrecy 


. about the contracts is the general policy and therefore 


if all sorts of contracts are allowed during the first 
half of the night, they will offend against and for the 
time negative this policy. So, it is most probable that 
only a limited set of persons is the object of considera- 
tion of the’Government in this case in view of the 


hardship, that will otherwise be put on it and there- 
fore Yaatia ayaetfeu; has most likely a technical _ 


meaning and refers to a limited group of persons. 
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contractual freedom. Again, Hindu 
marriages are never celebrated. before dusk 
and: sometimes the lagna (propitious 
moment) may shift so far‘into the night as. 
to touch even its small hours.. Hence, it is: 
a-necessity that contracts -conditioned: by 
such marriages should be sanctioned. As 
to.the. exemption relating to the class of 
persons last mentioned, there is some hazi- 
ness as to who exactly were meant. ‘The 
literal meaning. of the word viz., those who 
usually do their business during the first 
half of the night, does not carry us very far. 
(ui) =This,exception shows some consider- 
ation to diseased pardah women(afasnfaw-eia:) 
If in a sound. state of mind, they can make 
contracts relating to em (division’ of pro- 


. 


perty), faetq. (open deposit), wufafy (sealed 


_ deposit) and faa (marriage) in the inner 


apartments of the houses, though the general 
rule is that sq@me contracts are void. 

(1) Exemption is ‘given by the third 
exception to the traders (aq), asraa,’ ze., 
cowherds &c., hunters (amy), spies (a) and 
those who have to roam in the’ forests fre- 
quently (qaf qewax). They can enter into valid 
contracts in the forest. though contracts by 
all others in that place are void. =~. 

(iv)° The fourth exception relates to the 
Vaey “contracts. Sy#aT as will appear from 
the text, refers to any’ secret place other 
than the private apartments of a dwelling- 
house ora forest. The géneral rule ‘is that 
any contract in ‘any. such secret place is 
void—the exception being in favour of 
partners in a concern ( fava an ). 

It should be noticed here that in all these 
four excepted cases, the requirements as to 
witnesses or in lieu of witnesses the require- 
ments as to document had to be complied. 
with, though of course if a case ‘occurs in 
which niether any witness nor any instru-: 
ment is available and which’ falls within 
these exceptions, it will stand on its own’ 
merits and the judges may try such a suit: 
if they find it possible to do so or may dis- 
miss it. Another point that should be: 
noted in this connection is that. if any 
persons try to make’ a contract’ which js 
void on any’ grounds, the proposer (##f), the 
acceptor (#¥q), the witnesses (.3tai ) ‘and 
the person who brought together the parties 
(airat) were allfined. - - ° - ‘ 

Now, we turn to the legality of the object 
(@at) and consideration (qaq ) of a con- - 
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tract. The object and consideration must 
be. legal and be such as can be upheld by 
a law court according to equity and good 
conscience. In the case of a contract in 
which one party tries. to take undue advan- 
tage over the other, the court will interfere 
in favour of the party who is at a disavan- 
tage. A concrete example given in the 
Arthasastra will make it clear. Ifa person 
while he is being carried away by flood, &c., 
or is caught in a fire oris in danger from 
wild animals is rescued on his promise to 


give to his rescuer not only the whole of. 


his property but also his sons, wife and 
himself as slaves, the proposer cannot 
be made to perform his promise, it .being 
opposed to. all justice and common sense 
' and therefore illegal.* The rescuer can’ 
realize only as much as is fixed by experts 
(qxat ) appointed by the law courts. Simi- 
larly, inthe instance given ‘of. a contract 
with a public woman, improper demand 
made by her from her paramour or vice 
versa cannot succeed. The court does not 
support any such .demand. Similarly, it 
will be seen | 
quoted that the general rule is that. all 
gufuga, ize., fraudulent contracts are void but 
an’ exception is made-in favour of the spies 


appointed by the government. They can. 
in their capacity asspies achieve their object: 
by fraudulent contracts and they are not: 


penalized for the fraud they commit. It 
seems to me that cases like the following 
are contemplated by thisrule. A spy, for 


instance, makes friends with a person whom: 


he suspects to be a thief and gradually 
insinuating into his confidence, proposes to 
buy the goods he has stolen. After taking 
possession of the stolen goods, the spy re- 


fuses to pay the value promised and puts: 


the machinery of law against -him instead. 
In such acase the law court punishes the 
thief but it cannot punish the spy as well 
for the fraud he has committed, neither can 
the thief bring a suit against the spy on the 
same ground. Thus, the law softens its 


# Bk. Il] p. 184,—ereaen, HaeancaeT: | AST TST Tet 
Tae we apAcAaareaaga fret’; 
quenfse Pas’ eq | da PersrarTgMat aIETET: 

¢ E.g-—Katyayana says ‘If a bribe be promised for 
any purpose it shall by no means be given although 
the consideration be performed'’—{see Colebrooke’s 
Digest, Vol, L., p. 462, 3rd edition.) 


from the passages already. 
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rigour and legalizes an evil to suppress a 
greater evil. * 

Now that the four 
Tay, AIH, wed and sasaHa which 
derive their validity on account of the 
exceptions laid down, have been dealt 
with, it is time that we should ‘turn to the 
valid faafea contracts. A placeis fadfea 
ifit be sucha place that anything done. 
there would be sheltered from: human 
sight.* It therefore includes sam, at 
as wellas wuaz, Now, let -us look at'the 
matter from another. standpoint. - Under 
cover of night, a place may become _ fattf¥a 
z.¢, may .be out of view on’ account of 
darkness. Therefore a fatfsa place which 
is. Wa has reference both ‘to the nature 
and situation of the place as well as to 
time;e.g., night. The general rule is that 


“contracts made in such a place are void: 


and the exception that attaches to: this 


rule derives its validity from the objects in. ~: 


pursuance. of which the . contracts’ are 
formed. “We' shall. consider, the.” objects. 
shortly, but before doing ‘so let us enquire: 


whether the validation of .a proper. faa‘sq. 


contract necessarily involves a. deviation 
from the restriction that night vitiates all 
contracts.’ It seems that such a deviation 
takes place in this case. We see that two 
classes of objects are mentioned which can 


kinds of valid contract. 


3 


. 


validate feafeq contracts, viz.,.(i) affaq’aeay, 


1.¢.,taking a large debt and ‘ii) objects which 
are qamaqnt, 7.¢., cannot be expressed’ and 
trought into others’ -notice owing to the 
delicacy that attaches to them. As to (r) 
it should be noticed that taking debt of a 
large sum of money detracts ‘from the 
credit and reputation of the debtor and 
lowers him in the estimation of the people 
who come to know of the fact.. Therefore, 


for the benefit of the debtors perhaps such | 


an exception has been made. Regarding 
(ii) a difficulty arises as to’ what kinds of 
delicate and secret matters were meant. 
Among the numerous instances furnished 
by the Arthasastra a valid contract between 
a woman of the town and her paramour 


«ud ufiae teat at frofenfaad gy: 1 
P 147, Bk. I}. Here y@q explains feafea, A fadfea 
place is oné which is qapq, 7z.e., sheltered from human 
gaze, | 


4 


; 


7 
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seems to be from its delicate object. an 
instance in point. . | 
We-can well see that ina contract which 
w involves-a delicate matter, the contracting 
.parties .will rather seek the covert of 
night for the secrecy it can afford and will 
by all means shun the glareof the day. In 
b. view of this it is nothing strange that an 
express sanction is given to a deviation 
from the restriction as to night. 


contract also contravenes the 
restrictions. as to aM, wot and- axa, 
for it has been already pointed out that 
fadfea includes all the three places. 

Now, one word remains 
to mark more distinctly the difference 
- between a fafa contract on one side and 

the other three contracts on the other. The 
principal difference lies in the objects of 
the contract, the objects of faafea contracts 
- being secret and delicate. 
minor differences which will appear from 
the statements already made. 

We shall next consider the restrictions 

as to the af of the witnesses [see passage 


(y)].* The word af appears to be very. 


comprehensive and _ signifies everything 


that the expressions aqua: and @ via aa 
in passage (x) can imply. Kautilya does 
not explain clearly the restrictions but they 
have to be interpreted in the light of what 
Manu and other such ancient lawgivers, 
say on the point. In Manu the following 
_tule is laid down, vzz.— 

“Women should give evidence for women and 
twice-born men for twice-born men of the same kind, 
virtuous Sudras for Sudras, and men of the lowest 
caste for the lowest.’ 

The commentary of Medhatithi throws 
more light on this point. He says that 
* twice-born men of the same kind’? means 
‘“‘twice-born men of the same _ caste, 


occupations, &c.” The line @ gt a at aay’ 
(ging) auawa, {signifies that a Brahmin 

* The references here.are to the two passages 
(x) and (y) quoted in the foot-note at the beginning of 
‘this paper. 

t ait eray’ faa: genfesnat ae fesn: 

Wa FT Terrassa: | Manu VIII, 68. 

t  @qqq q:—refers to the four qq viz. Brahman, 
Kshatriya, Vaisya and - Sudra. (See passage (Y) 
supra), 


It should , 


- further be stated here that a valid faofea 
general 


to ‘be said. contract. 


There area few - 
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should choose a Brahmin for a witness, a 


Kshatriya.a Kshatriya and so forth; and fail- 


ing that a person belonging to another’ 
may be taken as witness. Therefore, the two 
passages (x) and (y) lead to this conclusion 
that the contracting parties should try -to 
make their contracts in the presence of 
castemen of the same sex and occupation 
as themselves in the first instance, failing 
which they can take witnesses belonging to 
the same caste and sex but having a differ- 
ent occupation and when this also fails, - 
men of a different 4a may be called. 
Next we consider the rules about the 
capacity of parties to make a valid 
No contraet could be made if 
any of the parties be (i) ina fit of anger 


"(4a ), (11) under stress of extreme sorrow,* 
‘distress and danger, (1a) (111) intoxicated, 


(aa), (iv) insane (3a), and (v) under 
undue influence, duress, &c., ( a3qyz#8a ). 

Those who act in supersession of these 
bars are fined, as already pointed out. 

Here it should be noted that in connection 
with the subject of contracts made through 
agents of which I shall speak presently a 
few terms were used which imply a few* 
other absolute disabilities so far as the 
principals are concerned.f ayiaraex for 
instance indicates anage below which a 
person cannot make a valid contract on his 
own account; similarly a@a ayaent signifies 
another disability due most probably to 
an age-limit beyond which a person is sup- 
posed to lose the amount of discretion that 
is necessary for making contracts on his 
own behalf, though in such a stage he.may 
act as an agent under the instructions of his 
principal just asa minor can. Manu and 


. a 
* In the case of an agreement with an apy ( man 


in distress) though no contract with him can hold good 
at law, yet we find that the law-court makes him pay a 
sum fixed by experts ( amet: ) if he has already got 


any benefit from the other party. See Arthashastra Bk, 
III, p. 184, Sag), 

t aqmafee gan, flere yay, frat gaan, fraser 
aa, afeanfawaiiia, aftaen wage a faa, erenfed- 
ara, amradtasraecnat,  afaanafitarrare fifi 
Breas ayasiee: | waster Bk. ILL. p, 148. 

t qeqaqaete literally” signifies a person who has 


lost his capacity to contract in any way; but most 
probably a limit of age is meant, 


“as = Se SS as — PET EE a ss ae a aa) 
ij - 
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others however make decrepit old age- 


( wfaca) an absolute bar. It should. also 
be noted that an ascetic ( waft), a person 
. convicted ( fax, ), one physically deformed 
(aw), and one addicted to vices ( aya) 
can according to Kautilya make contracts 
on behalf of principals authorizing them, 
-but Kautilya does not clearly state whether 
they’ can also enter into contracts on their 
own behalf. Some of our ancient law- 
givers however mention a few of the above 
conditions as nullifying contracts. 
One other disability . remains to be 
/ mentioned: a woman cannot have pecu- 


niary dealings with a man or a woman — 


with whom she is forbidden by law or by 
her. superiors to doso.* If she violates the 
prohibition she is -punished. This rule 
'. applies also to a male. ‘ 
We shall now consider the rules about 
_. the appointment of agents. The following 
persons if authorized by the principals 
could make contracts as agents :— 
(i) Dependants, for the person who sup- 
ports them, (ii) son, for the father, (iii) 


father, for the son (iv) a brother, for another . 


_brother though not belonging to the same 
joint family, (v) a younger brother belong- 
ing to the same joint family, for an elder 
brother, (vi) 4 woman, for her husband or 
her son, (vii) a slave, for his master,t (viii) 

* See p. 156, Bk. III. fraredgai—nfaae: 

Ff. ‘Narada to Indra‘in the Harivansa :—No man, 
O thou subduer of foes, should have pecuniary dealings 


with him from whom he desires much affection, nor visit 
his wife in his absence’’—Cole, Dig. Vol, I, p. 16. 


+ For the meaning of 4feaa See Arthasastra p. 182, 
eraae Bk. ITT. = | 


THE FUTURE 


desire in the. first part of this article to 
“ consider what measures the Government 
should adopt as early as .possible to 


develop the new relations that. have been 


established - between - the. rulers -and the 
ruled ‘as a result of the Royal Visit.’ It 
cannot. be too much emphasised that it is 
the sacred and bounden duty.of the Govern- 


_ basis. 
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a minor (ayrrajasix): for one who has attained 
majority and is otherwise competent 
contract, (ix) a-person who is adlqajaex (see 
above), (x) a person’ convicted (afawe),.(xi) 
an ascetic (yafsa), (xii) a physically de- 
formed person ( ayg ), and (xiii) one addicted 
to passion (ayaal).* 

I shall now. name here the principal trans- 


(1) wey (loan), (11) sale ( fama), (111 ) 
fra (open deposit), ( VI) wafafy (sealed 


to. 


oe 
actions that bear the character of contract: - 


deposit ), ( V ) mortgage, pledge, &c., ( VI) ° 


hire, (VII) partnership, ( VIII) contract of 
service, (IX) a few other miscellaneous 
contracts. 


From the above we have an. idea of the 


elements that make up ajaemin’ Chandra--° 


gupta’s time. 
a aaet may well justify us in calling it a 
contract’ though of course owing to the 


changed circumstances of the age in which’ 


it prevailed, it has assumed a different 
complexion, some of the restrictions being 
peculiar to the time in which they obtained. 
We notice also that the legality of contracts 
had a larger scope than now. The Govern- 
ment exercised a good deal of control over 
the details of the subject’s life and therefore 
legal interference touched © spheres now 
looked upon as merely moral or, social. A 
vagueness necessarily attaches to séme of the 


The elements that constitute. 


details of aytett but on the whole we see~ 


its ‘broad features and in them a generic 


likeness to a modern contract. - 


now 
* For the text see supra. The text seems to-be a! 


little faulty in its first 


5 


portion and so I interpret. it 
subject-to some doubt. a 


| POLICY OF THE GOVERNMENT 
7 ae .’. AND THE PEOPLE . 


ment not only to refrain from doing any- 
thing that might urido, however slighty, 
the good effects of the Royal-Visit, but to 
do all that in them lies to foster those 
relations and place them on a permanent 
isis. The Royal Visit has no doubt done 
immense .good. But His. -Majesty will 
pardon us if we say that much still remains 
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to be done, if the ‘bygones are 6 ‘be by- 
gones and India is to enter on a career of 
steady and progressive ‘development. The 
people of India have been generally appeas- 
ed by the modification of the Partition, the 
promise to promote popular education and 
“the wider element of sympathy” infused 
into the administration. Nevertheless, the 
new policy of reformand appeasement re- 
quires to be developed still further, if the 
goodresults of the Royal Visit are not to 
. fade away. The King-Emperor, by his 
gracious acts of sympathy and beneficence, 
has placed a peculiarly sacred responsibility 
upon the Government of India. His 
Majesty has emphasised more strongly than 
ever the fact that India is a trust to be 
administered solely for the benefit of her 
people, and the Goyernment will be failing 
in their duty, if theg did not realize this 
keenly, and carry on the good work begun 
by His Majesty. . 

First and foremost comes the repeal of 
the repressive laws enacted during the last 
few years, particularly the Seditious Meetings 
Act and the Press. Act. Those acts may, 
perhaps, have been necessary in the anxious 
times through which the country has 
passed ; but things have now settled down 
to their normal condition and they are no 
longer necessary. It need not be ‘said that 
no civilized government should place such 
laws permanently on their Statute-Book, 
since as soon as the times for which they 
are specially devised, disappear,’ ‘they not 
“only do not a tittle of good but do positive 
* harm by fettering the legitimate expression 
of free thought. The Press Act, particularly, 
is a serious menace to the freedom of the 
press. It is not too much to say that since 
its enactment every honest journalist who 
has the courage of his convictions has been 
discharging his duties with the sword of 
. Damocles hanging over his head, that any 
moment the Government may make it 
impossible for him to continue his paper 
any longer. The dread of being réquired 
to deposit security and of the eventual 
discontinuance of the paper, if the security 
cannot be furnished, acts as a bugbear and 
prevents newspapers from being genuine 
organs of free and honest public cpinion. 
The Press Act is also an attack upon the 
natural rights and liberties of the people. 
By requiring the deposit of security, when- 


ever a Printing Press.is to be opened or a 
newspaper started, it makes the Press a 


“monopoly of the rich, and prevents poot 
taking to. . 


men, otherwise capable, from 
journalism simply because they have .-no 
means to deposit the amount of security.. 
Journalism is as noble and honourable a 
calling as law or medicine. it has, more+ — 
over, this further advantage that it is one of 


the best means of serving one’s country. 


Surely, no good government ought to 
deprive any one of its subjects, however 
poor, of the right of following such a noble 
profession, if he is otherwise capable, by 
placing harsh conditions and restrictions 
upon its exercise. To prevent a, man 
otherwise fitted, from conducting a news. 
paper simply because he is too poor to 
furnish the requisite security is a glaring in- 
fringement of the inherent right of man to 
adopt any profession he chooses for which 
he is qualified. I, therefore, earnestly 
appeal to His Excellency Lord Hardinge 
to take the matter into his serious consider- 


ation, and at the earliest apportunity repeal 


the Press Act and other repressive laws of 
the past few. years. -Nothing but evil can: 
result from the gagging of the Press, and 
the sooner the Act is repealed, the better 
for the growth of sound public opinion, 
If His Excellency.thinks that a total repeal 
is,impossible, let the Act be at -least so 
amended as to do away with the provision 
demanding the deposit of security as a pres 
liminary condition for permission to start a 
press ora newspaper. The existing presses 
and newspapers have been expressly ex- 
empted from the operation of that provision, 
Let the new presses and newspapers. that 
may come into existence be also placed on 
the same level, and let security be demand- 
ed from them, only in case they are found 
to have contravened the provisions of the 
Act relating to the publication of objection- 
able matter. Thisis by no means a large . 
demand and I fervently hope His Excellency 
the Viceroy will add to his reputation as a 
sympathetic and sagacious statesman by at 
least amending the Act accordingly. I also 
hope that the Hon. Mr. Gokhale and -other 
non-official members will press upon the 
attention of the Government the question 
of the repeal of the Press Act and other 
repressive legislation of the last few years. 
The . next thing that demands the imme- 
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diate attention of the Government is the 
release of Mr. Tilak. The public are yet 
in the dark as to the concessions shown to 
political prisoners, and it is to be hoped, 
. a Press-note will soon be issued giving a 
- -full and detailed statement as to those 
“concessions. We are glad to learn from 
Mr. Montagu, the Under-Secretary of State 
that the Royal Clemency has been shown 
' to a large number of political prisoners 
~ either by way of total remission or reduc- 
tion of their sentences, but it 1s a matter 
of extreme regret that the benefit of the 
' * amnesty has not been extended to Mr. Tilak. 
'.. It is no secret that owing to the non-release 
of Mr. Tilak, the people of the Deccan. have 
not been as greatly satisfted with the results 
of the Royal Visit as the people of Bengal. 
Rightly or wrongly, the vast majority of 
the people in the Deccan look upon Mr. 
Tilak asa great hero, and so long as he 
is confined in gaol, -there can be no real 
joy in the Deccan homes. Mr. Tilak has 
his own share of human weaknesses, and 


consequently he may have given offence to. 


some people. But in treating him, let the 
_Government bear in mind, mutatis mutandis, 
the words of Dr. Johnson about Galdsmith : 
“Tet not his faults be remembered. He 
was a great man.” Let not too much be 
made of Mr. Tilak’s faults whatever they 
may be; let it be always remembered that 
he is a great man and has rendered yeo- 
man’s service to the cause of Oriental 
Scholarship and of Indian political pro- 
gress. Mr. Tilak has already suffered much, 
having undergone more than half the given 
term of imprisonment and the cancellation 
of the remaining period would have been 
an act of grace as deeply and widely appre- 
ciated as the modification of the Partition 
itself. Leven now, it is not too Jate to 
amend the mistake. Let him ‘be released 
on the 3rd of June, the anniversary of His 
Majesty's birthday. 

The third thing that must be immediately 
done is to put an end to our grievances 
and disabilities in the British Colonies. 
Those grievances and disabilities are a 
great stain upon the fair fame of Britain, 
and so long as thev exist it is adding insult 
to injury to ask us to take pride in the 
British Empire. The ill-treatment to which 
we are subjected in the British colonies is 
nothing short of a disgrace to any.civilized 


* course ? 
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“nation. It is a standing.proof that afterall, 


we are still treated as mere hewers of wood 
and drawers of water, and not as true 
citizens of the British Empire. This is a 


very painful subject, and :t ts rather difficult 


to speak with restraint about the inhuman 
indignities to which our countrymen are 
subjected in the British Colonies. Indirectly, - 
no doubt, the atrocious conduct of the 


' Colonial Governments has done us great 


good by training us in the school of self- 
sacrifice and uniting us all, Hindus, Mahom- 
medans, Parsees and Christians for a 
common purpose. This is how, in the 
inscrutable dispensation of Providence, the 
bonds of a common nationality are forged 
and for this indeed, we are in a way 
grateful to General Botha and_ other 
Colonial Ministers of his tlk. . Nevertheless, 
let the Government-@f India remember that 
it is playing with fire to try the patience 
of a sensitive people too much and that 
unless they defend our rights and liberties 
as British citizens, and guarantee us at 
least a decent existence in the Colonies, 
our sense of devotion to the common 
interests of the empire cannot but receive 
a rude shock. oe 
These three measures, vzz., (1) repeal of the 
repressive laws of the past few years, (2 
release of Mr. Tilak and (3) removal of our 
grievances in the colonies are absolutely 


necessary in order to complete the work of 


pacification begun by His Majesty, and the 
sooner they are carried out, the better. But_, 
the work of the Government ought not to? 
end there. Is it too much to hope that the 
Government of India will realize the inher- 
ent justice and the inevitable character of 
the Indian Reform Movement, and place 
themselves at the head of that movement 
instead of allowing it to run its own 
History teaches us that those 
governments which opposed reform move- 
ments had in the long run to eat the humble 
pie and to submit to whatever conditions - 
were imposed upon them. Qn the other 


hand, those that favoured such movements 4, 


found themselves stronger and more firmly. 
established in the confidence and affec- 
tion of the people. This lesson of history 
is illustrated before your eyes by the 
examples of Japan and China. The Japa~- 
nese Government espoused the cause of 
reform and did all they could to promote it 
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with the result that their position has all 
along been very strong. On the other-hand, 
the Manchu rulers of China have had to 
go away, becausé they introduced no timely 
reforms in deference to popular wishes and 
aspirations. Our British rulers are a highly 
intelligent and educated class and they 
know this principle very well not only from 
a reading of the world’s history, but from 
their own national experience. The only 


danger is that the long exercise of autro-_ 


cratic power, undue regard for vested inte- 
rests and false notions about the supposed 
radical differences between the East and the 
West may pervert their judgrnent and make 
them forget that principle. 


About a century has passed since the 
inscrutable dispensation of Providence 
brought us under British rule. That 


rule has given us a peaceful, well-ordered 
government, and a highly organised and 
efficient system of administration. Above 
all it has opened to us'the rich treasures of 
Western thought and culture and brought 
us in close touch with all that is noble and 
great in European civilization. It has been 
a mighty progressive force, influencing every 
department and side of our national 
existence. The result is that it has produc- 
ed in us an irrepressible aspiration for 
bettering our condition—social, moral, 


material and political, and for the attain- ~ 


ment of a position worthy of a civilized 
and self-respecting nation. This desire for 
_progress embraces every sphere of national 
‘life and has been manifesting itself, on the 
one hand, in improved family and social 
life, and on the other by means of various 
organisations social, political, religious, 
industrial and _ so forth, the number of 
which, as has been well said by a writer, ‘is 
amazing’. These organizations have one 
and the same ultimate common purpose, 
viz., to make India a self-governing, power- 
ful, progressive, efficient nation, though- 
their actual spheres of work are different. 
The aspiration for self-government is thus 
,not a mere political ambition (though that 
‘in itself would not be objectionable) but a 
part and parcel of the general commend- 
able desire for national elevation and 
self-realization. We want to raise ourselves 
all round, and to attain to a great and 
worthy position in the family of civilized na- 
tions, and we strongly feel that this is impos- 
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sible so long as we are not a self-governing 
nation, but cotinue to occupy a low political 
Status, as at present. 

Let the Government realize this and 
remember that the Indian movement for 
Self-government is a natural outcome of - 
Knglish education and other. Western influ- 
ences to which the country has now ‘been’ 
subject for about a century. Let it also 
bear in mind that its ultimate success is 
assured by its inherent justice as by the 
general march of the world’s evolution. 
The East is slowly but surely marching 
towards self-government, and it is incon- 
ceivable that while Japan has had a cons- 
titutional government for about” two 
decades and the highly conservative China 
has entered on her career asa republic, India 
whose civilization isin no way inferior to 
that of China or Japan, will be content to- 
remain in a state of perpetual political 
inferiority. The Government, therefore, 
would do well to recognise the justice of 
the movement, to place themselves at its 
head and to adopt measures for its ultimate 
fulfilment. 

The first thing that the Government must 
do in this direction is to make a clear 
and solemn declaration under the authority 
of the British Parliament, pledging them- 
selves to the grant of self-government to 
India within a definite period of twenty or 
twenty-five years. No Indian has ever ask- 
ed for the immediate introduction of a full- 
edged system of self government. Every 
reasonable man admits that some period 
must be allowed to elapse in making the 
necessary preparations before the system 
is introduced. But we do maintain and 
insist that the Government oweit to the 
Indian people to make an immediate de- 
claration in all solemnity that within some 
definite period not extending beyond - 
twenty-five years, self-government will be 
given to India and that the interval will 
be spent in taking steps that may be neces- 
sary towards that end. Such a declaration 
will evoke the greatest enthusiasm for 
British rule among all classes of Indian 
subjects and forge the bonds of permanent 


union and friendship between England and 


India. 

While on this subject, it is pertinent to 
consider the scheme of future goverment 
suggested by the Government of India in 
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their despatch on- the change of capital to . 


Delhi. In paragraph 3 of that despatch 
they say :—. ue a 


4 


The maintenance of British rule in India depends . 
on the ultimate supremacy of the Governor-General. 


in Council, andthe Indian Councils Act of 1909 itself 
beats testimony to the impossibility of allowing matters 
of vital concern to be decided by a majority of non- 
official votes. in the Imperial’ Legislative Council. 
Nevertheless, it is certain that in the ‘course of time, 
the. just demands of Indians for a larger share in the 
Government of the country will have to ‘be satisfied, 
-and the question well be how this devolution of power 
~ can be conceded without impairing the supreme 
authority of the Governor-General in Council. ‘The 
only . possible solution of the difficulty would 
appear to be gradually to give the provinces a larger 
measure of self-government, until at last India would 
consist of a number of administrations, autonomous 
in. all provincial affairs, with the Government of India 
above them all and possessing power to interfere in 
case of misgovernment, but ordinarily restricting their 
functions to matters of Imperial concern, In order 
-that this consummation may be attained it is essential 
that the Supreme Government should not be associat- 
ed with any particular provincial Government. The 
removal of the Government of India from Calcutta is, 
therefore, a measure which will, in| our opinion, 
meterially facilitate the growth of Local’ Self-Govern- 
- ment on sound and safe lineés.”’ 3 


The scheme for the future Government of 
India so briefly outlined in ‘the ‘above 
_paragraph has been uriderstood by some as 
meaning “the gradual evolution of Homie 
Rule for the whole of India.” This is the 


- view taken, for instance, by the well-known 


‘non-conformist divine Dr. Clifford in a 
‘brief: note he has contributed to the Janu- 
ary number of the Indian Review. ‘Vhe 
opinion of men hike Dr. Clifford is certainly 
‘entitled to great weight, and however much 
I wish that the venerable doctor was right, 
I am afraid, the interpretation is not quite 
warranted by the language of the para- 
graph. ‘The- scheme, if analysed, discloses 
the following features :— 

'(1) The Governor-General in Council is 
to be supreme in all matters of vital con- 
cern. It 1s, however, not stated what share 
the people of India will have in the delibéra- 
tions of the Governor-General’s Council. 
Are they to be content with only one 
Indian member on the Executive Council? 

(2) The Imperial Legislative Council is 
never to have a non-official majority, not 
to speak of an elective majority. 

' (3) Provincial autonomy, z¢., the various 
provincial. governments are to have a more 


or less decisive voice in purely -provincial . 
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of the Indian people. 


- so-called moderates 


affairs. But even in the administrations of 
purely provincial affairs, the Indian people 


are not to have a predominant, much less 


an exclusive share, but only ‘a large share.’ 
These are the essential features of the 
scheme, and to call it a scheme for Home 
Rule would be an utter travesty of language. 
It need not be said that it cannot afford a, 


‘final solution of the, Indian constitutional | 


problem. Though it may, perhaps, be 
accepted as a tentative measure, as a-small’ 
step in the direction of Home Rule, no 
self-respecting Indian will consent .to it as 
the last word on the subject. It is not by 
such tinkering with the problem, but by- 
inaugurating a genuine scheme of self- 
government that the Indian political 
problem will receive its solution, and the 
connection between Iingland and India be 
placed on a sound and permanent basis. 

[tis my firm conviction’ that this ques- 
tion will have to. be agitated in right’ 
earnest, and the Government .compelled 
to make a declaration that within a few 


years India will be. given self-government 
~such as obtains in the British colonies or as 


is) proposed to be shortly introduced in 
Ireland. Nothing short of such self-govern- 
ment will satisfy the legitimate aspirations 

TI now come to the second and last part 
of my article, vzz., on what lines should our 
ftiture political work be carried on ?. —— 

‘The first and foremost thing in this con- 
nection js to close up our ranks.and rally 
round t>e Indian National Congress, The“ 
and extremists must 
now let. bygones be bygones and- work- 


shoulder to shoulder for the ‘common. cause: 


of the motherland. It is to be hoped that 
earnest efforts will now be made to. bring 
about a hearty reunion between the con- 
ventionists and the non-conventionists and 
that the next session of the National Con- 
gress to be held at Patna, the ancient seat 
of the great Magadha Empire, will be not a 
mere sectional gathering but a Pan-Indian 
Assembly of all races, creeds and parties. , 
It 1s a matter of protound satisfaction that 
our Mohammedan fellow-countrymen are 
reconsidering their attitude towards the 
Congress and thinking of joining it and 
thus casting in their lot with the Hindu 
and other communities of India. No class 
or party has now any ground for remain- 
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ing loo! from’ the Congress, and any 
of the Congress constitution will, it’ is to 
be hoped, be removed by the exercise of a 
little tact and the spirit of compromise by’ 
the leaders on both the sides. 
gress holds in its hands the future destiny 


of India,. and we shall be guilty of suicidal 


folly if we do not reconcile our differences 
and work ina spirit of union for the cause 
of the great National Assembly. 

The work of the Congress also must be 
carried ‘on, on improved lines. We must 
not be content’ with merely holding an 
annual session of the Congress, at the fag- 
énd of the year, in a week overcrowded 
with too many functions, but carry on 
our agitation continuously from year’s end 
to year’s end. And for this purpose, it 
must have an organ of its own in India and 
also an agency of whole-time workers and 
itinerant preachers. Its gospel must be 
spread throughout the length and breadth 
of the land. It is very strange that a great 
association like the Congress should do 


practically nothing to promote its objects 


by -means of cheap, popular ‘literature. 
Pamphlets should, therefore, be written in 
the different vernaculars, in easy popular 
style on subjects with which the Congress 
has been dealing, and sown broadcast 
among the people. This modé of diffusing 
knowledge and creating public opinion 
which has been hitherto grievously neglect- 
ed must be freely resorted to in future. 

- Again, the Congress must concentrate its 
energies on more important matters’ which 
demand immediate consideration. For the 
next few years, for instance, it might apply 
-itself chiefly to these questions, vz., Free 
and Compulsory Primary Education, Repeal 


of the Press and other repressive -Acts, the’ 


ill-treatment of Indians in the British 
Colonies, Home Rule and: Swadeshi. All 
.these are most important matters. and 
demand: our earnest attention. They. ought 


to be continuously agitated by the Congress — 
.until, our demands are satisfied: . The ‘Con-' 
‘gress -has declared itself in favour of free 


and ‘compulsory primary. education in 
India; and’ the agitation on. the question 
must ‘be such as to compel the Government 
to introduce it. The rejection of _ the 
Honorable Mr.-Gokhale’s Education Bill, 
instead of disheartening us, ought to » ‘impel 


The Con- | 


-vernaculars. 


nts to still - ered: efforts until che ene 
differences that- may exist on-the question 


ment accepts’-the principle. of compulsion. 


‘So also, we must not rest until the repressive 


laws of the past few years and particularly. 
the Press. Act are repealed, and our griev- 
ances in the British Colonies redressed. As 
regards Self-government, I have said-above 
that we must compel the Government to pro- 
mise the grant of Self-government within 
the next twenty-five years and in the mean- 


‘while to take the necessary steps towards 


that end. To some the question of Swadeshz 
might -perhaps appear more proper for the 
Industrial Conference than for the National 
Congress. In my opinion it should find a 
place in both. It has a most — practical 
bearing upon our daily life and will train. 


-us in habits of self-sacrifice for the sake of 
our mother-country. Economics reacts on 
- politics, and as our industrial development 


requires that we should go in for home- — 


‘made articles even at a sacrifice while at 
‘the same time trying to increase their out- 


put and to improve their quality, it is 
essential that every member of the Congress - 
should promote the cause of Swadeshi as far 
as possible even though that may involve 
some pecuniary sacrifice. Swadesht may be 
described as constructive self-help and it is 
necessary not only for our economic salva-. 
tion, but also, for the development among 
us of a true national spirit. 

-Another thing that demands our earnest 
attention is the diffusion of Western thought, 


particularly Western political and social 


thought among the people by means of 
translations or adaptations of standard 
European works in our vernacular lan- 
guages, while we must jealously guard and 
preserve all that is good and noble and of 
permanent value in our ancient thought, - 
culture and institutions. We must at the 
same time adopt and assimilate the best 
that the West has-to give us, so that the 
deficiencies in our own indigenous culture 
arid civilization may be removed, and our 
national evolution become as full and har- 
monious as possible. It-+is~therefore neces- 
sary that that kind of Western thought which 
we want to imbibe and mould into our 
national character should be brought home 
to our people through the medium of the 
European standard works on 
social and political philosophy, on important 


_ epochs .of History and on the develop- 





ment of free nationalities ought~ to be 
‘rendered into the vernaculars and. brought 
within the easy reach of the reading public. 
Mill, Spencer, Montesquieu, Rousseau, 
Voltaire, Bluntschli and other great ‘politi- 
cal writers of Europe ought to be as famili- 
arto us as to the Europeans themselves, 
_ though, of course, we may not subscribe to 
and accept all that they have to say on 
social and political problems. § 


my regret that though we have been 
talking of representative government for 


sO many years, there is not a_ single 
treatise on the subject in the Maratha 
language. Even Muill’s Representative 


Government has not been translated into 
the vernacular. I understand the Bengalee 


language has made great: progress in this ° 


respect. If that is so, it would explain why 
the national movement is stronger 
more widespread in that province than in 
other parts of India. National literature 
is the greatest instrument of promoting 
national movements and such literature 
must spring up and inspire even the com- 
mon people, if those movements are to be 
-crowned with success,. The Japanese re- 
formers resorted to national literature asa 
sure means of promoting their cause; they 
‘looded the country with. books, treatises, 


.- pamphlets, &c. dealing with liberty, dignity 


' and rights of man, the doctrine of national- 
ities, representative government and so forth 
‘and they succeeded in making their move- 
‘ment irresistible. In China), too, literature 
has played a conspicuous part in moulding 
the thoughts and sentiments of the people 
‘and in advancing the cause of the Revolu- 
tion that has now become an accomplished 
fact. In the history of our own country 
also, we find great religious movements 
preceded, inspired and promoted by national 
literature. Everywhere in the world, great 
movements have sought to express. and 
' promote themselves through literature; in 
fact the vitality of a movement may be 
measured by this standard: Has it clothed 
itself in literature that appeals to and in- 
fluences the common people? If it has, its 


success is assured; if not, it is yet. a- 


surface movement and ‘much remains 
to be done before it can meet with 
success. The Indian reformers must not 
ignore the supreme value of- literature as 
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Speaking ~ 
for my own province I cannot but express . 


and ~ 
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an instrument of promoting, their 
ment. 


move-= 






We are all extremely grateful to the - 
Government for the beneficent results of the - 


Royal Visit. | 
suicidal than to slacken our own efforts, 


But nothing would be more. 


because the Govenment have ‘adopted a - 


sympathetic and conciliatory ‘policy... We 
frankly recognise’ that the Government 
have done a good deal: 
forget that much more remains to be done 
before we can realize our Gad-appointed 
destiny as a 


But let us not. 


self-governing, ‘progressive © 


nation. Nobody denies the solicitude of, 


the Government for public good; but there” 


are limits to it, as the rejection of the 
Hon. Mr. Gokhale’s Education Bill shows; 


and ordinarily, no government introduces . 
the pressure of strong. and,- 
- continuous popular agitation is brought to . 
T have appealed above to: 


reform until 


bear upon it. 


the Government to place themselves at the “" 


head of 
initiate a comprehensive scheme of self- 
government, but I will not ‘conceal’ my 
fears that the appeal is not likely to receive 
any response. 
mous daring is needed for the Government 


the Reform Movement, and to” 


A certain kind of magnahi- _ 


to spontaneously and willingly extend the °: 


benefits of self-government to India; but ~" 


the Government of India have not as yet 


shown that they possess much of that great. - 


quality. They move no doubt, but they” 


move very slowly and not until very great 
pressure is brought to bear upon them. 


The English people have not much of® 
character, 


idealism in their national 
and they require to be moved before 
they can summon courage enough to intro- 


duce reforms in consonance with popular . 
Hence tite cons-.- 
tant need for popular agitation afid efforts. — 


demands and aspirations. 


The Royal Visit has done us great good, 


- mi 


i 
i 
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and we cordially reciprocate the new spirit | 


that has come over the Government and’. 
- that, we only hope, will not be a mere_ | 
passing phase- but an enduring feature of. 


British rule in India. But the necessity for 
popular ; 
great as before, and nothing will be more 


disastrous than to flag in our 


benevolent initiative of the Government. 
The success, however small, that has, in the 
long run, attended our Reform movement, 


agitation and efforts remains as: 


zeal for. 
national work and to trust implicitly to the. 


in spite of so many rebuffs, failures and 
disappointments ‘ought ta be an encourage- 
ment to us to put forth still greater efforts 
until, by the grace of God, our goal is 
reached and this ancient and: ‘magnificent 
land becomes once again a great nation 
worthy of her glorious past and taking her 
proper place in the comity of nations. The 
Royal Visit no doubt marks a new era in 
the history of this country, but the more 
_ glorious era when India will be admitted 
-on terms of equality into the federation of 
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great and powerful nations is yet to dawn, 
and for the early coming of that era, it 
shall be our duty ever to strive through 
thick and through thin, neither elated by 
small victories nor depressed by heavy 
defeats on the way. Let us be true to God, 
to our country and to ourselves, and jit 
shall follow as the night the day, that this 
ancient land will realize her God-appointed 
destiny as a_ self-governing, united and 


progressive nation. 
R. G. PrapHan. 


IRRIGATION POLICY IN BRITISH INDIA AND THE 
NATIVE STATES 


T is a great pity that no adequate atten- ~ Injudicious extensions of railways are not 


tion is being paid to this all-important 
. question of irrigation either by the 
Government or by the public. In by-gone 
times and especially in the Mahomedan 
period, to spend large sums of money on con- 
structing. innumerable large irrigation tanks, 
canals and wells, was considered a wise, 
foresighted and far-reaching policy by 
Government, so much so that a preference 
was often given to it at budget-discussions 
when the country was in peace. Bold 
schemes of canals of a thousand miles 
from the Ganges and the Jumna, large 
“rirrigation tanks in the Madras Presidency 
and some works on the Indus in the Punjab 
are’ vivid examples of the noble and bene- 
ficent rule of the old Governments. The 
portions thus endowed with such works 
even to%day suffer only to a very smal] 
extent from the ravages of a famine. In 
the past. such works were constructed more 
as charity rather than with a view to invest 
money, bearing in mind that irrigation 
‘adds to the wealth of the Ryot, and makes 
them prosperous and contented. {hus the 
_poor. Ryots of villages often received a 
substantial return for what they earned by 
the sweat of their brow and paid to the 
Sirkar in various ways. Now railways 
devour nearly ten times thé budget provi~ 
sion for irrigation, though crores of rupees 
have already been spent after railways in 
India in the latter half of the past century. 


™m 


without weighty objections. A considerable 
portion of the amount spent after railways 
goes to. foreign countries to purchase rails, 
iron sleepers, and rolling stock, never to 
return,. A large amount is every year 
draining from India into foreign countries 
to pay up dividends to foreign capitalists. 
It is true that railways have equalized and 
to some extent increased rates of corn, 
&c. everywhere in India and that there is 
not and will never be a famine of corn 


in India anc the Ryot will never die 
of starvation if.there is money in his 
pocket; but itis a great ‘If’; but at the 


same time labour has heen scarce and dear 
for agriculture and the growth of middle 
men between the producers and the con- 
sumers of corn has carried away much of 
the increase in rates by way of their exorbi- 
tant profits, brokerage and even by taking 
advantage of the ignorance of villagers. 
Again, the earnings of agriculturists by way 
of cart traffic have dwindled to almost 
nothing, which, when there was no railway 
in all parts, brought a substantial income 
to their coffers in winter and summer when 
there was jess work for them and _ their 
bullocks. .In parts of the country like lower 
Bengal, which are intersected- by natural 
water-ways, the- agriculturists were also 
boatmen and earned much by boat traffic. 
This source of income has been very greatly 


reduced. Thus the agriculturist is not sa 
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much better off naw when there are railways 
at the very door; and add to. that the 
temptations brought by easy traffic, Even 


the poor labouring class of a province like . 


Gujarat (where a total failure of crops is 


never known) have to pay now in a famine’ 


very high rates for corn (or have to starve 
if their pocket is empty). Again the assess- 
ment on all lands within a radius of about 
3 miles from a railway line has gone up 
very high. Of course there are some ad- 
vantages derived from railways but at 
least villagers almost stand’ where they 
were, Other political causes may press in 
for extensions of railways and for spending 
still more sums after them, but what the 
public particularly want to bring to the 
notice of Government, is that a sum double 
that provided for railways should be spent 
every year after irrigation to secure the 
following advantages :— 

{1) The poor labourers get sufficient 
labour as there. is chiefly earthwork in 
trrigation works and thus the country’s 
wealth does not drain out. 

(2) Waste lands may be reclaimed and 
and may bear crops. if irrigation facilities 
increase and thus the country’s wealth is 
increased. 

(3) As the cotton and jute cultivation 
has increased, the area undercorn has de- 
creased, which also accounts for present 
high rates of corn. Again demands for 
rice, wheat, sugarcane, &c., (which depend 
mostly on artificial irrigation) have 
immensely increased and their rates have 
consequently gone up very high. Itis only 
by a vast extension of irrigation that this 
difficulty can be surmounted, 

(4) Irrigation must precede railways 
everywhere to give them sufficient work in 
the traffic of increased outturns of crops. 

(5) It is proved that the poverty of the 
agriculturists is mostly due to their idle life 
for eight months in a year. Irrigation will 
give them and their bullocks and boats 
work throughout the year and their earn- 
ings will be doubled or trebled. (They 
cannot afford to go out for employment 
in industrial centres fora few months in a. 
year leaving their land and bullocks behind). 

(6) Large canals and wells save tracts 
commanded by them from the effects of 
famines ; (even where there are small canals 
and tanks) the Ryots live upon the savings 
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made in the past years on account of an 
increased outturn of crops by irrigation, 
and thus are less exposed to the ravages of 
a famine caused by the failure of those 
small canals and tanks in a particularly 
dry year. 

(7) If the later rains fail or if there is no 
rain in the interval for a long time, an 
immense loss of corn occurs; this calamity 
can only be averted by a liberal extension 
of irrigation everywhere before it is too late. 

(8) Facilities crop up when the Ryots go 
in for irrigation and they are thus en- 
couraged to make reform in implements 
and methods of agriculture. ; 

(9) Ravages caused by floods are averted 
by constructing large tanks in the valleys. 

(xo) Water (a precious form of wealth) 
which every year drains into the sea to no 
purpose, will be utilized to some extent. 

(11) The sub-soil water of the areas 


- commanded by tanks and canals gets higher 


up and thus expenses of drawing water 
from wells are much decreased. 

(12) Irrigation from canals and tanks is 
much cheaper than from wells, though 
wells have, soto say, an unfailing: under- 
ground reservoir. 

(13) The Ryots blessed with facilities 
of an extensive irrigation, thrive and 
become prosperous and contented: conse- 
quently the Sirkar’s burden is lessened and 
in addition direct and indirect revenues 
increase and the Government get the honour 
of the Ryots thriving. - 

(x4) Large sums of money expended as“ 
relief and famine charges will be saved 
at least in areas properly protected by irri- 
gation works, not to speak of an immense 
loss of men, bullocks and cattle and -proper- 
ty to the Ryots in the famine year. 

(15) The country gets richer in high 
class crops and fruit trees. 

(16) Potable water can be arranged for 
at a much cheaper cost e.en in towns and 
big villages, if good irrigation works exist: 
close by. 

There are also many other indirect ad- 
vantages both to the Sirkar and to the, 
Ryot resulting from irrigation. It may 
happen that in certain’ localities a 
good percentage of interest on the capital 
sunk in an irrigation work may not be 
available in the first few years on account 
of the absence of certain natural facilities 
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and circumstances; however if all other 
indirect advantages be valued and credited 
to irrigation, a fair percentage of interest 
will in many cases be a certainty. For 
example :—the assessment of waste lands 
brought under cultivation because of irri- 
gation) should be credited to the head of 
irrigation along with the water rate. “The 
loss to Government by way of remissions 
and relief as well as famine charges may 
to a great extent be lessened in parts pro- 
tected by a large irrigation work; so the 
saving thus made should be ctedited to 
irrigation. The construction of a large 
reservoir checks the damages done by 
floods to villages and lands situated below 
the highest flood contour of a river 
or a water course; this should also be 
valued and credited to irrigation. The 
charge for raising the subsoil water in wells 
and for underground moisture should pro- 
perly go to irrigation. 
of the crops raised by irrigation, (after 
deducting charges for seed, labour, &c.) 
should really speaking be credited to irriga~ 
tion but the Sirkar generally levies such a 
water rate as will leave a good profit for 
cultivators excluding the seed and labour 
charges and which will encourage them to 
go in for irrigation to grow high class crops 
and to be free to some extent frori*#being 
at the mercy of the rains. The failure of 
rains either during the_ monsoon or at its 
‘cloge means a loss of lacs of maunds of 
corn which can be insured by providing a 


‘good irrigation work and charging the land - ' 


under command with a nominal yearly 
premium. Large irrigation works allow the 
growth of high class perennial crops or two 
crops ina year from the same fields. This 
saving in the first case and the increase of 


wealth in the second case is due mostly to ~ 


irrigation and a much greater portion of that 
wealth has to be reserved for the Ryot, for 
their bare food and even for their pros- 
_perity and contentment, which ultimately 
“result in deep loyalty, good feeling and 
even in an indirect increase of revenue, to 
- the Sirkar. 
revenue is possible toa great extent owing 
to the existence of water near by, so some 
portion of the land-assessmént should also 
be credited to irrigation, in those years, 
where major irrigation works exist. Water 
is volatile: and therefore to make a storage 
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very. remunerative it should be used as soon 


_as possible ; so it isto be kept in mind that 


no good percentage of interest should be 
expected on the capital sunk even on major 
irrigation works as they have to perform 
double duties, one of remuneration and 
the other of protection too, that is to say, 
water has to be preserved for bad years when 
the value of water is 75? of the value of 
the crops raised by its application, though 
the parental Government cannot levy such 
high water rates or sometimes have to 
supply water free in such bad years to save 
the Ryot. There isa constant fear that if 


. the land becomes fertile when it bears high 


class crops by the help of irrigation, 
Government will raise the assessment itself 
and this fear discourages irrigation. Again 
to take the full advantage of irrigation, 
capital to purchase ample manure, seeds, 
bullocks and other implements as well 
as labour is’ in most cases necessary; 
facilities to raise this capital at once 
without any hardship at a fair interest 
should be given to them; or resourceful 
Zamindars should be created or transferred 
to localities blessed with irrigation works 
and large holdings should be assigned to 
them on fair terms as to assessment and 
water rates. All sorts of hardships and 
detentions caused to landholders by the 
servants of the Sirkar should be stopped in 
order to induce honourable, enterprising and 
resourceful landholders to enter into an 
agreement to utilize water on certain terms 
for a fixed period. There are companies 
for railways because Government treat . 
them on commercial principles ‘and 
methods. The same will be the case after 
some time as regards irrigation, if Govern- 
ment adopt a similar method and give 
facilities and open experimental works on 
a large scale themselves; of course in the 
beginning a certain guarantee as to per- 
centage of interest will have to be given to 


originators. 


Every year large sums of money are 
provided in budgets for roads and build- ~ 
ings which hardly yield any interest worth 
the name. Nearly the whole of the land 
revenue is every year expended to keep up 
the military department. Still we cannot do 
without them, though wecan comfortably 
reduce their budget provision. The wealth 
earned by the hard labour of villagers goes to 
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cities and -to the treasury of ( sccmiuen 
More than 17/3:-0f the “annual income of 
Government; . flows’ automatically out of” 
villages -never to réturn, It 1s 
irrigation” which will give some poor 
return to villagers. and therefore 
miserliness, in. providing for.. irrigation 
works,: is:: ‘aiuch, to: be - deplored; in. short , 
it, is a> very. ‘short: sighted and -even. air 
unjust: policy. - Tt. is therefore’ much to -be 


. desired, that at, least 1/16: of" the ..whole | 
_ gross income from‘ all sources of a Govern: . 


ment (even-in'a native state) should spécial | 
ly be-set,a part: for: ‘ivrigation, and: riot . only. 
that but-remunerative ma jor. _ works should ; 


be -taken, up . even. Jby: raising money, with - 


a -guarantee of interest from 3°to-4.p..c. by 
loans. It ..is.-found;.when bad- yeats are: 
over,: the. budget | provision_for irrigation. is 
- curtailed; which-is a very. risky and short- 
sighted . policy: : 


in other items. of. the. annual. 
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‘It-hardly- remains to .be | 
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‘Government 
Jasons 
‘This is a,matter whieh anguld be ventilat- 
ed often and oftén by all public men, bodies, 
-and journals, and Government should ‘be * 
‘brought round to take up irrigation. ‘seriously 
.and. to provide much: larger sums for it : 
‘rather than ° throwing ° = bits: as. at 
Bias 3 
At a future-date I mays go nto. the details | 
er the subject with facts and figures -but. 
for,. the: present I should: like .to draw. the 
‘attention’ of all -concérnéd: to, ‘the’ facts 
exposed by - that .eminent -irrigation - and 
drainage engineer Mr.-. Vishvesatia~at: a 
meeting - of the last Indian Irrigation’Com- 
mission, how ..major - irnperiat ” irrigation 
works are unjustly burdened with establish- 
ment charges. aid how they-are not allowed* 
to become rémunerativé by certain: réstric- 
tions ‘imposed. upon. the distribution’: of 
water and upon adjusting accounts, :-&c:"" 
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T was sc olenest midnight as thie moon. grew - “Chitore 1s: Eaatous. 


The wild romanée for’ 


near’ the full, when’ we. looked for the 


. «which her annals are.so full, 


1S a: ‘séries of | 


_ first-time on the. fortress of Chitore. ..gleams and flashes, lasting through. mie 


_ The lights. in the village at its foot had, 


~ been extinguished,-and ‘thé hill with its -. 


_ great length stood dark and isolated against: 
the sky. -Almost ‘directly above «the black. 
cleft-of the Cow’s mouth, stood the Tower - 
of Victory; of Kumbha Rana like a fingér 
pointing--upwards-in. witness:of past glory. _ 
And.. even. in-the darkness: we could see the 
gentle curving:Jinés of the walls . following * 
the coritour of Hillside, with its.three miles 
of length - ‘and one-of breadth. . Silently we 
sat: on a-low'stone a mile off, anid drank in- 
the -scené:,- Even.: thus, ori” the first of last’ 
night,, ofthis journey~may some. Rajput ‘of 
-.old--have’i:gazed- hour. dfter- hour, on: this . 
beloved: home: * Even., thus. may. Padmini 
: have.,caught: her. first: ene of; this gies of 
her. fate 1. ee if Peon: A 88 
sTtasnotra connected) stotysct this for.whieh | 


* 


dreds of years. 


Like watching from’ the ™ 


plain the egcalade of some rocky summit, is 
the effort of one who strives to picture. the 
past of Chitore. “Again,’ and again, do: -the 
‘banners of the clansmen appear amidst trees - 


and crags, only. again and again to: be.lost 


‘to sight. “Wherever the mists. of history: 
lift, there. is: revealed the old time ideals of. 
‘courage, and. pride of, woman, ‘and the glory - 
of man. Chitore, is-no mere chrondlogical. 
“record. she is an eternal symbol, the heart’s’ 
‘heart of one phase-of the Indian. genius. 
“, Architecturally, ‘the splendour:of ‘the city” 
Ss jtistifies her pride. - The rock on. which she 
stands, slopés. inwards ‘from all-sideés, : with 
Mthe ‘result that there are: irinumerable- tanks . 
_-and’a--wateér- supply practically unlimited. 7 
Within. :the walls, are thé: remains: “of. what 
whas- been ‘virtually two cities, one; “to the 
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The Fort of Chitorgarh. Ascent 1 mile and 33 miles in length, 
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The Tower of Fame at Chitore, built by Khatan Rani, in 896 A. D. 
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The Temple of Mira Bai and the Palace of Rana Sanga, Chitore. i 


north-east, the ancient capital of the time 
before Bappa Raoul and one more modern 
which has grown up between his accession 
in 728 A.D. and the evacuation under Akbar 
in 1568. 

The old manor-grange, on whose veranda 
Bappa Racul, in the eighth century, 
administered justice, scarcely comports with 
our modern notions of a palace. In front 
of it, not far away, isa tower of victory, 
now crumbling to pieces, and eveywhere, 
the living rock of the original foundation 
is close at hand. The life of the garrison, 
within this fortress, must have been strange- 
ly like that of a camp. 


Long, narrow, like some lean grey lion, 
crouching for the spring, lies walled Chitore 
on its craggy hill. And the newly arrived 
traveller watching it may see it to-night, 
as the returning escort may have seen it, 
when Padmini’s marriage procession halted 
for the last time on the homeward way, 
more than seven centuries ago. Then, as 
now, the long heavy walls curved lovingly, 
like the canvas of a tent, about the city. 


Little can the ‘lotus fair’ Padminj have 
slept that night, the “last of the long 
journey from her father’s distant stronghold. 
Rather must she have gazed on through 
hour after hour of waking dreamfulness, 
counting the tale of the turrets and bastions 
of the fortress that tomorrow she would 
enter as bride and queen. Within her was 
the confidence of the Indian wife, who 
thinks of herself as commencing what is 
only anew chapter in an old story, as re- 
covering a thread that was held but a while 
ago, and dropped, at death. Not for the 
first time were they to take up tomorrow 
the tale of life together—it was an ancient 
comradeship of thesoul. Did ro vision of 
the future cast its shadow across the path 
before her, to make Padminj Shrink and 
pause, in the glory of this her great home- 
coming? Had the bard whispered no word 
above her cradle of the tragedy of greatness 
that lay before her? Did she know that as 
long as winds should. wail over Chitore, 
they would sing her name? That with 
ber would~ every stone and every 
building be. associated in the world’s 
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“memory, .till the end of time? To her, eyes of a boy were set upon a knife, and- 
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“what would be, was but the following of those ofa girl upon a lamp, for the man 
the path of Rajput honour. Was it not must leave life by way of the sword, and 
always said, that in the hour of birth, the the woman by that of fire? 





A PLEA FOR INSTRUCTION THROUGH VERNACULARS 
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* By Pror. RAMANUGRAHA NARAYAN SINHA, M.A., B.L., L.T. 


which vigorous efforts are yet in pro- in the required direction. ~ 

gress start with the idea that the It goes without saying that instruction 
Universities under Government control are through a foreign language is very tedious. 
not sufficient for the needs of India. Can The noted men in the domains of art 
it be said that the Hindu and the Muham- and science whom India has had the 
- madan Universities will remove our desidera- good furtune of calling its own, have 
tum? Toacertain extent they may. But been produced in spite of the difficul- 
the fact that the medium of wastruction in ties in their way. Given a vernacular 
- the two Universities 1s still to be primarily language as the medium ‘of instruction, 
_ English, makes only a little difference be- there would have been ten times their 


° two denominational Universities for Universities by means of indigenous attempts 


tween them and the existing Universities. number, or even more, and there would have 
- The proposed Dacca University is going to been evidence of marked improvement in. 
be aresidential one. It may have as its the calibre of those we already have.  Ins- 
model the Oxford University minus “‘its dead — truiction through a language which is not 
_ weight of the vote of the Convocation.” our mother tongue necessitates two procegges: 
- The Hindu University may, in pursuance of First, the learning of the language itself, and 
the ancient Hindu ideals and following the second, the learning of the subject. In the 
example of the modern German Universities, case even of the best men the first process 
aspire after the acquisition of knowledge takes almost double the time which is ordi- 
for its own sake. The Mahomedan Univer- narily devoted to the second. All this results 
sity may, in its turn, have a policy of its in the meagreness of the number of original 
own and look to the peculiar need of the thinkers and inventors in India. Our energy 
~ Mahomedans—a wide diffusion of knowledge is wasted in the mastery of a language and. 
among the followers of Islam. All these no even then the language we are so enthusi- 
doubt are moves in the right direction. But astic in learning hardly becomes our own. 
they do not obviate the disadvantages of It is an admitted fact that thought 
instruction througha language foreign to us. — presupposes language, it follows that we 
| The Hindu and the Mahomedan Univer- cannot produce thinking men of a high 
sities have the ambition of granting degrees standard, unless we give prominence to the 
and so they must be the prototypes, more or language in which we usually think and in 
less, of the existing Universities. Inorderthat which only we can think in the best possible 
they should have charters from the Govern- way. We may try to think in English 
ment it is necessary that they should not and most of us even dothat, but we can 
deviate from the beaten track of the Indian hardly proceed very far in this direction, 
Universities. Instruction through the medi- and the results of our thought will at most 
um of English has come to be recognised as be imperfect and second rate. This applies 
a settled policy of the Government ; and it 1s equally to what we may do in the domains 
perhaps indispensable and unalterable at of History, Political Economy or Philosophy 
the present stage. It behoves us therefore, on the one hand and Chemistry, Botany or 
to supplement what we get at the Indian Anatomy on the other. | 
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*. Thus we see that :comparing ‘an-averagé 
student in India with one in England, 
America or Japan, the former isata great 
disadvantage; and it redounds much - to 
the credit of the former that he aspires 
after competition with the latter in the 
face of his difficulties. 


' I do not propose to make this discoursé 
only theoretical, but I want to give it, so 
‘far as possible, a practical turn. And view- 
ing what I have to propose in this light, 
Tam sure we have not much reason to lose 
heart. 


None can gainsay the fact that noble 


work is being done by the Universities under 
the control of Government. We _ should 
of cotirse, profit by that and do something 
more, 
ports to Government services or the bar, 
‘ let us have institutions which should be 
passports to real and solid qualification for 
industrial and scientific work. - Let the 
students of such institutions eschew current 
politics, for, though I may be contradicted, 
it is my firm belief that participation ‘in 
political affairs is foreign to the avocation 
of a student. Institutions like these will 


multiply in- course of time and will-be of. 


substantial good to the country; and in 
order that the best possible results should 
‘be achieved in the shortest time, the medium 
of instruction should be a vernacular. 

‘“ There are no doubt institutions in India 
réceiving support from .the Government, 
. where scientific ‘and industrial education is 
provided .for. But their number is too 
small. However, their necessity, ‘at the 
present time, cannot be ignored. The 
higher branches of training in industry and 
science cannot but be imparted in English 
foralong time to come. But the crying 
want of present-day India is the popularisa- 
tion of common handicrafts. For these, 
instruction in a vernacular will be quite 
sufficient;, and this process of instruction 
will further call forth, in an amazing 
manner, the national intelligence, which has 


so long: beeri in an inert and dormant. 


condition. 


I shall now discuss the difficulties so often 


pointed out in connection with making a 
vernacular the medium of instruction, and 
shall show that these difficulties are not 
such as to dishearten us. It is said that 
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Can. ‘we not do. 
something tojremove this sad state of things ? | 


If the existing Universities are pass- 
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“there is a lack of suitable books in even the 
best vernacular in India. But. this asser- 
tion ignores the trite fact that books will 
never be forthcoming unless there is a 
demand for them. The writers of books 
must first know that they will have readers, 
and assuming the demand, the supply is a 
foregone conclusion, Vernacular _ books 
that are written now-a-days have mérely 
the growing desire of educated people for 
the encouragement of vernaculars to depend 
upon, _The recent regulations. of the 
universities making vernacular composition 
a compulsory subject, as also the unavoida- 
ble necessity of having a vernacular for 
primary education, have also done a great 
deal in. the direction. But if. there are 
institutions in which systematic’ training is 
given through vernacular books to an ever- 
growimg number.of students, the perfunctory 
and half-hearted manner in which books on 
scientific subjects are written now-a-days 
will give place to an earnest exertion in 
this behalf. | 

It is beyond my scope to refer here at 
length ‘to the advantages which a common 
language for the whole of India will have 
in its train. Though the recent territorial 
changes have been welcomed by the people 
both of Bengal and Behar, they are apt to 
throw some obstacles in the way of having 
a national.language. However, so long as 
we are divided in our .languages, institu: 
tions of the type forecasted above may 
spring up in several places and give instruc- 
tion through Hindi, Bengali, or Marathi, to 
begin with. They will still do -untold 
good, Bie 
. Then there is the lack of suitable men 
for the sake of imparting instruction. 
America seems to be the best training 
ground fer teachers of «handicrafts “and 
scientific subjects. There are Indians avai- 
lable who having already returned from 
America and Japan are quite .capable of 
taking the work in hand; and if the scheme 
is forwarded and funds are forthcoming 
we may have many men of such -type.’ 
Such men training students in India 
will considerably | curtail the ‘expenses. 
incurred in sending Indians to other coun- 
tries for learning. handicrafts. The whole 
thing depends upon a requisite fund for’ the 
purpose, such as. that got, together for the 
Hindu - University. Institutions having 
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appliances for training in handicrafts; such 
as the. Carnegic Technical - Schools in 
Pittsburg (Pennsylvania, U. S. A.) - will 
remove a crying want of India. 

I have-espécially referred to scientific and 
industrial subjects, because of their ‘superior 
importance in consideration of the present 
needs of India. Instruction in other. subjects 
can also be given in vernaculars, and 
though the students who come out after 
their vernacular training may not have the 
hall-mark of the present universities, they 


~ 
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will surely be of far more service to them- 
selves as well as to their country than under 
the present circumstances. American or Ja- 
panese diplomas’ do not carry much weight 


elsewhere, yet there are those in India who 


having returned with distinction from 
America and Japan are doing much to 
support themselves as also to forward their 
country’s welfare. It is high time that we 
should realize the comparative hollowness 
of mere diplomas and degrees, unless some 
substantial work is done for the country. 


TOWARDS DEMOGRACY 


A MONG the most significant facts of 


modern times are the origin and. 


- growth of the idea of democracy, 
and the remarkable, almost phenomenal 
changes and turn of events to which that 
idea has given rise. In England, asin the 
English speaking world generally, the idea 
of democracy has sprung up with .amazing, 
almost unaccountable suddenness, and has 
created new and unexpected evolitions, 
- turned the course of events into quite new 
directions, and with such assurance and 


confidence as to have made the continuance’ 


of the old aristocratic idea of life, of deve- 
lopment and of government, to appear 
almost a thing of the past. When every- 
body seemed to be thinking. that England 
was Imperialist at heart, and that the idea 
and object of England was to convert the 
world into a huge English-speaking, 


English-governed State, with London as 


its centre, that country, quite suddenly and 
unexpectedly, and of her own free will, 
abandoned the-Imperialist idéa, swerved 
round to the idea of nationalism, and show- 
ed herself to believe first and foremost in 
liberty,in the right of free choice, as the 
fundamental condition of all development. 
The result is that to-day the more thought- 
ful people in England, the. people who 
really count and who are destined to detér- 
mine the future policy of England, are 


confirmed believers in nationalism, in free-- 


dom, in the night of every people to develop 
' along their own lines and in their own way, 


ist idea, and to the method of forcing 
which that idea necessarily involves. | 
Now the one word which best typifies and 
explains this remarkable change in ideas, 
attitude ‘and policy, is democracy. Im- 
perialism is doomed because aristocracy is 
doomed, because the idea that afew Eng- 
lish Peers and landowners possess all the 
wisdom of the universe and know just what 
is good and beneficial for everybody, has 
been shattered.’ Aristocracy is doomed and 


and are quite opposed to the old Imperial- 


is being superseded by democracy for the - 


simple reason that the rights hitherto pos- 
sessed only by the privileged few have been 


discovered by an enlightened populace to . 


be the inalienable rights of all men, of man 
as man; and it is because of that discovery 
that Imperialism is also doomed. Demo- 
cracy means many things, and entails many 
and even vast changes in personal ideals, 
the social order, etc.; but its distinguishing 
feature isthat it lays less stress upon the 
word government, and puts more stress 
upon the word man. The rank and file of 
the English people, the growing army of 
workingmen, have come to realise that 
what aristocracy stands .for is not the high- 
est development of the individual, of man, 
as such, but primarily the upholding of 
just those institutions which guarantee the 


privileged few in all their privilegés, and- 


which bring men to punishment for the 
least show of rebellion against the fixed 
order of things. That is why the great 
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body of the English people have latterly 
come to disbelieve in many English insti- 
tutions; itis alsowhy they have come to 
disbelieve in Imperialism. The foundation 
of Imperialism was the idea that everything 
English is of Heaven; the downfall of Im- 
périalism is due to the discovery that many 
things English are not of Heaven but of 
Hell, and have no right to be perpetuated. | 

Thus whereas fifty years ago it was the 
ideal of the majority of Englishmen that 
the world should be Anglicised, brought 
under the magic spell of English institu- 
tions, law and government, now they be- 
lieve that more play ought to be given to 
individuality ; that the true and complete 
development of a people must be through 
nationality ; that only by the way of free- 
dom can the best be evolved, can the 
ultimate end of all civilisation and develop- 
ment—brotherhood, the spiritual union of all 


mankind—be attained. Grant freedom, and. 


what is good in any civilisation will be 
adopted and assimilated; but exercise 
force, and distrust and resistance will be 
sure to follow. Then, too, by forcing any 
law or institution upon a people we can 
never be quite sure that we are not forcing 
upon -them a huge superstition ora strong 
prejudice of our own. 

This change of attitude towards Imperial- 
ism, and towards government generally, on 
‘the part of the English workingman, can 

easily be explained. It is the natural out- 
come of enlightenment, and could no more 
have been avoided when once the process of 
education had begun, than the dispelling 
of darkness can be avoided on the’ intro- 
duction of light. The Imperialism of the 
Victorian age was the result of ignorance, 
of an implicit belief by the people at large 
in tradition, in the aristocracy—a belief 
which enabled the latter to “enclose” com- 
mon lands, literally to plunder their fellow 
countrymen, to carry out.a policy of brigan- 
dage unequalled in modern or, for the matter 
of that, in ancient times ; and it only need- 
ed to dispél that’ ignorance in order’ to 
destroy the Imperialist idea altogether. 
Literally crushed and enslaved, the English 
peasant had been weaned into the belief 
that asan Englishman he wasa superior 
person, a. member of a nation whose func- 
tion it was. to exercise dominion over 
every other people and was so _ trained 


that what enthusiasm he had left when 
he had worked sixteen hours on the land, 
was spent'in dreaming of, in shouting and 
fighting for, the Imperialistic advancement 
of England, the subjugation of the entire 
world to English rule, institutions and 
civilisation. 

But since that time great changes in 
thought have taken place, with the result that 
to-day the best minds are no longer Impe- 
rialistic in outlook but democratic. As an 


effective policy Imperialism is dead, and is 


dead for the very reason that workingmen 
have suddenly become enlightened. The 
intellectual and social awakening of the 
English working classes is one of the out- 
standing facts of the times, an epoch-making 
event. It is to the enlightenend work- 
ingmen of England that South Africa owes 
her political freedom, her constitutional 
government to-day. 

But it 1s not simply that the workingmen 
of England have discovered that to be 
“governed”, especially to be “well” govern- 
ed, is to be kept in ignorance and to be 
exploited, that they have abandoned Im- 
perialism ; it is because they have discover- 
ed that liberty is a law of life, one of the 
profoundest needs of human nature, and 
that political activity is a life function, a 
means of self-expression and a condition of 
self-development, a right and duty, there- 
fore, of every member of the State. The 
object of government, it is now being 
clearly seen, is not simply to preserve order, 
but to make possible and to encourage the 
development of those higher social relation- 
ships whereby the grand social ideals of the 
great religious teachers may be realised; to 
establish, or to seek to establish, a real 
brotherhood in the earth, and so hasten the 
time when instead of the desire for wealth, 
fame and position, the desire for fellowship 
shall be the chief motive behind all human 
activity. That being the case it is idle to 
talk of government by the wise few; for 
what intelligent men and women want is 
not bottled wisdom, to be taken like 
medicine, on trust, and in accordance with 
a prescription, but a policy they can under- 
stand, whose drift they can see, which 
points to a good they themselves can 
accept as a worthy end of their activity, as 
an ideal,as the expression of their finest 
aspirations. Only when gevernment js 


‘ 


thus conceived of can ‘it be eeaeaaaties 3 an 
to .conceive of. government rightly ‘is’ to 
recognise, that. every act of government: 


- ought .to be. an ‘expression of the people’s 


will. Government is a form of human 
activity which -can/only be, ideal when 
every | adult in the State participates in it; 
‘when it is the expression: of national 
ideas and -feeling; when .it points to ‘a 
good... which the people are consciously 
aspiring after. And, as we have said, it. 
is because English workingmen are. realising ~ 
this that Imperialism in England is doom- 
ed, and that democracy, the belief in self- 
government, and. therefore, as a means to 
that end, in nationalism, is spreading. 

It is “because the democratic. spirit is 
spreading, that more sympathy ’-is being 
shown to-day .by those who already possess 
national independence, towards: all those 


peoples who are struggling for such in-. 


dependence, that the workingmen . -of 
England .are in full sympathy with the 
Irish in their demand for Home Rule, and 
with the patriotic Indians who are seeking 
to awaken.the spirit and to. develop the 
ideal of nationalism . in their own great 
country.. The cause of nationalism is bound 


to prosper in’ every developing and spiri- 


tually alive country, for-the road ‘to the 
fullest social and spiritual development. lies. 
through nationalism. Without nationalism 
there can be no freedom,. no adequate 
opportunity for | self-expression, of self-, 
development. ‘That is why, as we have 
already said, the ideal of democracy cairies 
with it “the idea and fact of nationalism, 
and is fundamentally opposed to the’ ideal 
of Imperialism. Thus’ we claim that. de- 
mocracy, ‘like nationalism, is a great- 


spiritual ideal, for the very reason that it — 


is founded on a great spiritual necessity, 
on .the need ofthe human soul to develop, 


to attain the heights of spiritual exaltation | 


it dimly sees and believesin. Indeed we 
believe that the ideal of democracy is a 
spiritual ideal, is one‘of the most powerful 
forces operating in. modern. society, and is 
accomplishing a work the significance and. 
‘importance of.which we are as yet totally 


“incapable of ascertaining. ; 


The tendency in the direction of freedom, 
towards nationalism, and in many cases 
towards lesser units even inside the nation, 
which: is at. present everywhere manifest, is 


‘spreading. Nations like Persia, 





an indication that the ideal-of democracy. is 
Turkey: 
and China are in. the throes of conflict with 


-gutocratic government; nations like India 


and Egypt are struggling for freedom, for _ 
the right of self-government, against foreign . 
bureaucratic government ;. while in America ~ 
and England there. is manifest a tendency. 

in the direction of decentralisation, an ~ 
effort to increase the power, in the former. - 
case of the separate States of the Union, 
and-in the latter case of the ‘separate 
nations. whose combined . representatives. - 
constitute the British Parliament.. More= 

over, in England ‘there are not wanting. . 
‘signs that .in the near future there will be 
an increasing demand for a greater measure 
of local control. . * 

In the history of every nation, immediate- 
ly after the merging of many tribes to form 
a nation-state, ‘the centralisation of power, 
the establishment of law courts, of a police 
force and of an army, would seem: to, be 
inevitable, because with that event-—the - 
formation of a nation-state—the- blood | 
bond, which had previously been. the condi- 
tion and cause of obedience to law, of 
custom, is now rendered of.:none effect, | 
owing, of course, to the introduction of new 


tribes, who also have their own customs 


_ but-who recognise-no obligations to anyone. -. 
outside their own tribe.’ With such a 
number of tribes thus brought together to 
form. a nation-state, therefore, a strong 
central _ government -would.-seem to be - 
necessary .in order, to enforce a ‘common.., 
law, at any rate until such times as. the * 
people. at. large came to’ recognise. the 
justice of that law, the social, Human, spiri- 
tual necessity behind it, its indispensability 
to individual and national progress. But. 


‘when a people begin to. understand the 


moral. and spiritual significance | of law, 
and to accept and: practise it without -the 
compulsion of the policeman, then'the time 
has-come for the process of devolution-to . 
set in, for greater and greater numbers of 
the people to participate in’ the work of 
government.. When it is recognised that, 
the real function of government is fo make” 
the highest spiritual advancement of a 
people possible, then has.the time come for 


such a: people-to participate in the work of 


government; nay, they cannot any: longer” 
then be shut out. from such work, for they- 


--- TOWARDS DEMOCRACY” 


are just coming into the knowledge : of 
their own deeper selyes, of their spiritual 


aspirations, of the sacred rights of man-- 


hood; and to refuse to men who have 
developed this consciousness of inner spiri- 
tual need, of the right of self-government, 
is to begin a conflict of the most deadly 
order, a conflict that can have but one 
ending. 

Thus we contend hat Nationalism in 
India is inevitable, as inevitable as was the 
English Reform Act.of 1832, or the recent 
Parliament Act. But, of course, as is al- 
ways the case when advance i is made, oppo- 
sition, even strong and bitter opposition, to 
the cause of Indian Nationalism, will have 
to be encountered. Just as in times of great 
national awakening and upheaval we are 
. sure’ to meet with many spiritual idealists, 
large sovled patriots, so are we sure to find 
at least a few matertalists, degenerates who 


are quite ignorant- of the spiritual aspira-. 
tions which. are. heaving in the. breasts of 


their fellows, and therefore quite incapable 
of understanding: the drift and purpose-of 
what is going on about them. They. rebel, 
as they must inevitably. do; for being 
materialists they cannot’ understand the 
meaning of what is taking place, and can 
conceive of nothing but\ruin-and- ‘calamity, 
both individual. and: national,. 
ofitalli- 9 3.75 8 

But‘ liberty: that is granted i in= “response to 

a spiritual need and .appeal,:cannot produce 
evil, 
-and receiver alike. “Tor grantt liberty in 
‘response to a spiritual’ demand,. as: a 
condition of. development, is~ to» increase 
love, mutual appreciation, brotherhood, 
fellowship. Nothing that: is spiritual 
decreases by being shared ; but all spiritual 
things are like. love: to give them is to 
‘increase them. Arid itis just because the 
more intelligent and enlightened people in 
- England recognise that liberty is a_ spiritual 
need, a sacred right of manhood, that they 
are in favour of helping and encouraging 
‘the movement towards Nationalism in 
“India, for they also recognise that only by 
‘granting liberty to India, can a spiritual, a 
real and abiding bond of-union between 
that nation and England be established. 
In other words, it is precisely because 
England is becoming democratic that she 


is showing more willingness to assist the | 


and is bound'tb..be:a::benefit to giver - 


Pad 


coming eut | 
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nationalist cause in India; for embedded in 
the democratic*mind is.the feeling, the 


belief, that. the fruits of liberty,’ (when: 


liberty is a spiritual necessity), are bound 
to be good, to issue in the union of all free: 
and spiritual peoples, to hasten the coming 
of the Christian ideal of brotherhood, the 
time wvhen -all races and men’ shall have. 
true and: undivided fellowship dne with. 
another. Itis now an admitted fact that’ 
the bond of union between England and 
her Colonies is all the stronger by reason of 
the fact that the latter possess almost un- 
limited .powers of self-government. But 


not only is that bond strong, it is secure ; 


and it is secure for the very reason that it 
has been forged in the furnace of love, is 
the outcome of that feeling of brotherhood 
and kinship with all mankind which is the 
soul, as well as the: ultimate object, of 
liberty. No one will deny that the feeling 
of unity between Boer and Briton. is 
stronger: -to-day than ever it could: Have 
been had not the broad and_ liberal 
constitution granted by the Enylish. govern- 
ment to South Africa been conceded. 

Thus I contend that the ideal of de- 
mocracy is one of the strongest forces in the 
modern world, that it is essentially a spiri- 
tual force and is making for the full and 
complete union of all mankind in one 
grand spiritual brotherhood. To an ad- 


‘vancing civilisation autocracy and bureau- 


cracy are bound to entail spititual repres- 
sion, to produce tyranny ;-so also is aris- 
tocracy, which stands for the spiritual ele- 
vation of the few, the divine right of the 
noble-born to govern the lowly-born. But 


~democracy,. which has for its foundation 


the idea that it is the inalienable and spiri- 
tual right of every man to-govern himself, 
and: thus to participate in the work of 
State government in so far-as: such work 
is necessary in the interests of the 
fullest’ and highest spiritual development 
of every member of the State,.is in the 
true line of progress. Thus. aristocracy 
is a selective principle, and, consequently, 
a force of division among’ men:. the 
producer of privilege, of unreasonable ad- 
vantage: for some, and. of an equally un- 
reasonable disadvantage for others: and 
thus of hatred and war; while democracy 
is‘a spiritual and universal principle; the 
denial of privilege ; ; the - recognition that 
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man is a spiritual and developmental being 
for whose true advanceinent liberty is an 
absolute necessity; thus itis a bond of 
union between men, the creator of love, 
brotherhood and. fellowship. Says the 
aristocrat: “Give men .whatis good for 
them”; which means, in the last analysis, 
what is necessary to uphold the present 
state of -things—that condition of society 
which sees them, the privileged  few,, 
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Russia: shall we divide ? 
Enezranp: What’s the use? He’s already in two, 
and as usual, my ‘half’ is the larger portion. 
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securely established in power and authority: 
But says the democrat: “Give men liberty, 
for with liberty they can develop, realise 
their manhood, find. the truth, and attain 
the highest spiritual well-being.” And it 
is the voice of the democrat that the people 
are heeding; towards democracy that the 
whole world is moving. 
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REVIEWS AND:NOTICES:OF BOOKS: 


' ENGLISH, 


A Study of Indian Economics: by Pramatha Nath 
Banerjea, M. A., Late Prafessor of Economics, City 
iollege, Calcutta, and Member of the Royal 
Economte Society, London. Macmillan & Co., 
1QI11, pp. 221. 

This is a handbook on Indian Economics in which 
the author deals with such subjects as the physical and 
geological features of India, the structure of Indian 
society (e¢.g., the joint family, caste system, &c.), 
production (¢.g., agriculture, mining, ‘manufactures), 
distribution, exchange, (currency and banking), con- 
sumption, public finance, &c. The author covers the 
whole ground, but in the briefest possible manner, 


giving only the accepted conclusions, or in regard to_ 


debateable topics, such as the Permanent Settlement 
and Protection, summarising the principal arguments 
advanced on both sides. So far as we have been able 
to test the exposition is fair and free from bias. The 
style is simple and attractive. 
made to the’ speeches and writings of Messrs. Dutt, 
Digby, Naorojt, Ranade, Gokhale, Wacha and Sir 
Vithaldas Thackersay. The author is careful to point 
out that the principles of General Economics must be 
considerably modified before they can be applied to 
Indian conditions, that man is largely the master of 
his environment and .is not absolutely dependent on 
climatic and other conditions, that population in India 
is not increasing as rapidly as in other civilised 
countries, that the exploitation of our mines by foreign 
capitalists permanently impoverishes the country, that 
the benefit derived by India from industries supported 
by foreign capital is confined to a certain number of 
Wage-earners in subordinate positions or doing coolie- 
work, that the much-abused Indian money-lender 
often keeps the cultivator from starvation (he. might 
have quoted from the /inpertal Gazetteer in this connec- 
tion) and that the Indian cultivator is not so conserva- 
tive as he is often supposed to be. The author also 
has the courage to point out that in the opinion of 
many the excess of exports over imports as represented 
by the Home charges constitutes an annual drain on 
the resources of India, and the incidence of taxation 
on income is much higher in India than in England. 
He questions whether Government is not paying too 
high a price (over 30 crores annually in military 
charges) for the peace and security the country enjoys. 
“Unless and until there is a retrenchment in the 
Expenditure of the Civil Departments, and a substan- 
tial reduction is made in military expenditure, educa- 
tion, sanitation and social reform will continue to 
languish for want of funds.” Finally the author 
condemns the latssez-fatre policy of the Government 
of India in industrial matters, and. contrasts it with 
Germany, the United States, Canada, and Australia, 
where ‘the State does everything: in its power to 
promote national industry.’ He points out that the 


Brief references are © 
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scheme of Imperial preference will not benefit India, 
for India wants protection.against Great Britain most 
of all. ‘‘The real solution of the problem from the 
Indian standpoint thus lies in granting India fiscal 
freedom such as is enjoyed by the self-governing 
colonies, so'that she may arrange her tariff in the 
way she finds best suited to her own requirements.” 
We will now point out a few defects which have come 
to our notice. The drain theory is important enough 
in an exposition of the economic condition of India to 
have deserved more than a mere line in passing. In 
treating of .cotton-the author makes no mention of 
the previous, history of. Indian cotton manufactures 
and does ,not point out how the greatest industry of 
India was, throttled by unjust legislation. A para- 
graph vis devoted to the excise duty on Indian cotton 
manufactures, but its effect on the Bombay mills is 
not.described. Railways not only -mitigate the 
severity, of famines, as.the author says, but they also 


‘produce an opposite. effect, as admitted by many 


European writers (eg., Ramsay MacDonald), by 
extending the famine-area, owing to the rise of prices 
in the neighbouring districts which in the pre-railway 
days would remain unaffected. 

The book will prove very suitable as a text book for 
less advanced students. There is no index. 


Pot. 

History of Bengali Language and Literature, by 

Dinesh Chandra Sen, B.A. Published by the Calcutta 

University. Demy 8vo0, 1030+8-+x11t pages, cloth 

bound, With 9 halftone illustrations, of which 
5 are coloured. Price not.mentioned. - 


As no contributions have been made to the subject 
in a collected and well arranged form, this book, 


. with its imposing appearnce and attactive title, is 


bound to raise very high’ expectations in the minds 
of the readers. I am, however, sorry to record that | 
felt greatly disappointed, when I finished reading this 
big volume. It is rather a small defect that the volume 
of the book has grown considerably out .of proportion 
to its substance; for, it is easy to put up'with diffuse- 
ness, when a book contains information worth acquiring 
What is most striking is that the author, who was 
appointed a. Reader to the Calcutta University to 
lecture on the-‘‘History of the Bengali Language'’ does 
not disclose in these pages much knowledge of his 
subject, © x. 

The very first-sentence the book begins with, runs as 
follows: ‘‘Bengal was a very ancient centre of Aryan 
settlement in India.” It is difficult to say whether 
this statement is due to want of critical powers-‘or to 
bias of patriotism. It matters very little with the 
present Bengali descendants of the Aryans of olden 
days, whether the settlement of their forefathers in a 
particular province took place at a very early date or 
at a time comparatively recent. It will never add 
to the glory of the Europeans in the colonies, if they 
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- try to’establish that their settlements had been made 
long before the period when they actually took place, 
‘The very facts adduced by the author in support of 
his proposition show that he found it difficult to support 
what he stated, and so got together some irrelevant 
facts to make his case appear plausible _to the 
Superficial readers. The very first fact adduced 
' to prove the proposition is that the kingdom of Prag- 
jyyotis was founded in pre-historic times. We may 
afford to overlook the loose and careless use of the 
word ‘prehistoric.’’ How the situation of Pragjyotis 
improves that of Vanga, is not easy of comprehension. 
The second fact cited by the author (p. 3) shows 
that he was-conscious of the hopelessness of his situa- 
tion. “After making an uncritical and careless state- 
ment regarding the’ conquest of Ceylon by one 
Aryan king of Bengal im the sixth century B. C., 
the author makes the funny statement that “the 
citizens of Champa in Bengal (!) had already, ina 
still earlier epoch of history [meaning thereby a 
time earlier than 543 B. C.], founded a colony in 
Cochin China, and named it after that famous old 
town.’’ Prof. Rhys Davids will shudder, if he 
learns that the author has made him responsible for 
this awful statement by referring the readers to page 
35 of his Buddhist India. That the town Champa 
was in Anga and notin Vanga, has been definitely 
stated by the learned Professor in the passage to 
which the author refers his readers. Qn turning to 


page 29 of Buddhist India itself, the author could have‘ 


clearly seen that the authority he has relied upon, men- 
tions it in clear terms that the early Buddhistic literature 
does not show that the Aryans of those days had any 
manner of knowledge in respect of the country of 
Vanga. Prof. Rhys Davids has no doubt mentioned 
the fact that the Indian colonists in Cochin China 
named one of the most important settlements after 
this famous old town Champa; but he has not stated 
and could not state that this settlement took place in the 
sixth century B. C. The author could have easily learned 
from Col..Gerini’s learned treatise on the Researches 
of Ptolemy's Geography that it was in far latér times 
that a town in Further India got the name Champa. 
The next argument regarding the antiquity of 
Aryan settlement in Vanga is, that we meet with the 
name Vanga in some old books of our country. This 
mention in the first place cannot be used in sup- 
port of the proposition, as long as the chronology of 
the works referred to has-not been established. The 


author himself has not given us any suggestion as to’ 


the time when the aforesaid mention was made. In 
the second place, the bare mention of Vanga asa 
country shows merely the geographical knowledge of 
the authors making such mention, but it does not prove 
that the country was then an abode of Aryan settlers. 
That in reality Vanga was a land in the exclusive 
possession of some Dravidian tribes till at least the 
early years of the fourth century B.C., cannot now be 
seriously disputed. As [ cannot set out any detailed 


account of it here, I refer the readers to my papers on 


the subject in the Pravasi, 1318 andthe Navyabha- 
Kata, 1317. 

It is perfectly clear that the author did not look up 
proper authorities, when he made his reckless re. 
marks regarding the antiquity of Aryan culture in 
Vanga in connection with the activities of the Jaina 
Saints. He has not only extended the limits of Vanga 
of old to suit his purpose, but has completely ignored 
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the fact that the outlying tracts of our modern Western 


. Bengal were inhabited, during the days of the early 


Jaina samts, by some rude aboriginal tribes. The 
Jaina tradition that Mahavira roamed about in. Ladha 
or Radha or Rarha country (the eastern part of the 
Birbhum district), is found in the Avaranga Sutta. 
It has been stated there that the people of Radha 
country were rude and inhospitable, and never 
scrupled to rob a man by killing him in open daylight. 
The description we get of this country in Brahmanda 
section of the Bhavisya Purana, gives us unmistakably 
the rude character of the tract even in comparatively 






recent times. The people inhabiting-Rarha have - 


been described as black in colour, ugly: in appearance 
and highly immoral in social habits. I think no 
patriot of Bengal will take any delight in tracing his 
ancestry through an unbroken line of these old Rarha 
people of the days of-the old Tirthankaras, 
After delineating the history of ancient Vanga in 
this fashion, the author proceeds.to trace the origin 
of the modern Bengali language under the head- 
note—‘‘Bengali, a form of Paisachi Prakrita.” 
a pity that the author has not got any. right notion 
regarding the old Magadhi Prakrita, from which our 
Bengali language originated. That- the Magadhi 
Prakrita was not called Paisachi, could have been learnt 
by the author in the popular works on Sanskrit Rhetoric. 
The elaborate enumeration of different Prakrita dialects 
in the easily available Sahkztyadarpana, was not even 
referred to. The Prakrita dialect of the Andhras in 
which the Brthat-katha was originally. composed, 
was désignated as Paisachi. The author’s supposi- 
tion that the old Eastern Prakrita was called Patsachi, 
because it wasa dialect of the Buddhist people, has 
the merit of being original. It is curious that the 
lecturer on the history of the Bengali language does 
not ‘know this very commonly known fact that all the 
Prakrita dialects were the speeches of the Aryan 
people of India of different provinces, and that the 
Magadhi was the Eastern provincial dialect of our fore-. 
fathers, and not of some Pisachas or devils. If the 
author had studied the old Magadhi Prakrita, he could 
really have given the readers a genuine history of the 
origin of our Bengali language; for, this Mayadhi 
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Prakrita is a rich mine for seekers of philological — 


treasures. Without trying to throw light from this 
source on the dark places of our modern language and 
literature, the author merely pronounces his curious 
Opinion, and passes on to other topics. : 
The statements made by the author that the drama 
Mricchakatika was written by a Buddhist prince and 
that it was in accordance with the Buddistic: social 
rules ‘that the Brahman Charu Datta payed court to 
the courtezan Vasanta Sena, make it clear beyond any 
doubt that the author has not only got no idea of the 
state of society which prevailed during the sixth and 
seventh centuries A.D., but had never the occasion 
to read the drama itself. 
katika will reveal to Dines Babu that the author was 
not a Buddhist prince, but was a artery honoured a 
fenaqeqaa and that the famous Prakavana begins 
with two benedictory s/oAas in the name of Mahadeva as 
Sambhu and Mahadeva as Nilakantha in the company 
of Gauri. The remarks of Babu Dinesh Chandra 
Sen in this connection regarding the loose moral rules 
of the Buddhisttic society of the olden days, when the 
Jataka books were composed, do not call for serious 
condition or reputation, since it is knowri even to school’ 
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boys what moral excellence the Buddhist society then 
attained. - 

The second 
‘ account of some aphorisms and wise sayings of Dak 
and Khana. It is quite significant that the author has 
not got the critical eye to observe that Dak and 
Khana have been mere names under whose shadows 
the popular adages and clever utterances of many 
men of différent times have been grouped together. 

} Dines Babu was in quest of some pre-Mahomedan 
Bengali authors and these names lent themselves 
happily to his: purpose,. and he fathered upon them 
all the proverbs and popular sayings of all ages. “The 
test of language was alone sufficient to detect their 
real character. It may be that- the authors of some 
of the doggerels were Buddhists, but the materials 
from which the author derives his inference regarding 
the religious ‘faith of the composers of the popular 
‘sayings, do -not warrant his conclusion. Clever 
utterances on matters worldly must relate to matters 
of social .and.domestic utility, and as such no one can 
expect ‘‘ injunctions for prayer to God” in those say- 
ings. However, itis not possible to criticise all the 
wrong statements of the author ‘with which the book 
abounds, since we have thus far only advanced to the 
second chapter of the book. I can only inform the 
readers that the philological section has been executed 
‘with as much carelessness as has been displayed by 
the author in the historical section of the book. - 

The portion of the book dealing merely with the 
Bengali books from the time of Chandidasa is not 
without some information worth recording. Though 
this portion of the book is wanting in brevity and 
lucidity, it contains a good account of the books of 
the authors who flourished from the fourteenth 

. to the middle of the nineteenth century A.D. 
. The book is well got up. 
. B. C. Mazumpar. 


I, Aids to General Culture: by Prof. Benoy Kumar 
Sarrav, M.A., Bengal National College, Calcutta. 
S. K. Lahiri & Co., 1910. Price Rs. 1-12-0. 


_ “The series consists of ‘books’ on the following 
“subjects: (1) Economics, (2) Political Science and 
International Law, (3) Ancient, Medizeval and Modern 
Europe, (4) Constitutional History of Modern. States 
and (5) History of English Literature. In the introduc- 
_ tion the author says: “Tt can have no pretence to 
originality except in the grouping and arrangement 
‘of the.topics, and in the uniform presentation of them 
ina tabular form; the whole matter being thrown, 
not into the form of questions and answers, or of mere 
summaries of paragraphs—methods generally adapted 
in cram-books in this country—but into the form of a 
systematic analysis of ideas and detection of the 
salient . point in the treatises.’ We are inevitably 
reminded in this connection of a passage in Mr. 
frederick Harrison’s Realities and Ideals, (pp. 350— 
57) from which we make the following extract, merely 
adding by way of explanation that in spite of the 
“nomenclature of Prof. Sarkar’s book, it does not 
appear to us to deserve any other name than that of a 
cram-book on,somewhat improved lines, intended to 
meet’ the requirements of students who have no 
prescribed text-book to go upon: | 
- The trained éxaminee...can do with ease what the 
most learned man of’ the old school could not do. 
Gibbon would be plucked in the Modern History 
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chapter of -the book begins with an.’ 
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School, * “Arthur . Wellesley would never get into the 


. army; And “Burke’.would have’ got low marks; 


through not apportioning his time to the various 
questions in the paper. I seriously doubt if many 
of our great scholars, our famous lawyers, historians, 


_and men of science could ‘floor’ offhand a highclass ~ 


examination paper. They would -not put their 
knowledge in the sharp, smart, orderly, cocksire style 
which so much delights the examiner, They would 
muddle the relation of the skzve-moot to the hundred- 
moot, or they would forget the point in Sth vs. 
Fones, or they might differ frotn the examining. board 
as to the exact number of the /somertc Amyl Alcohols. . 
now known. All this your trained examinee, well 
nutsed by thorough crammers, has at the tips of his 
fingers. He...trots out his surface memory in neat 
little pellets beautifully docketed off with 1, 2, 3, (a) 
(6) (y), the ‘fine elements’ of this, the ‘seven 
periods’ of this movement...It is a memory deliberately 
trained to carry a quantity of things with -sharp 
edges, in convenient order, for a very short period of 
time....Books are going out of fashion; it is only 
analyses, summaries, and tables which are studied... 
like any successful speculator, he (the examinee) has 
a hearty contempt for mere knowledge.” : 
We fear this book will be welcomed only by the’ 
“trained examinee,’ and will be of little use to the 
general reader. 


HH, The Sterling Debt of Indta: by M. R. Sundaram 
Atyar, B.., Foint Secretary, Economic Section,. 
South Indian Association, Madvas: Printed at the 
Law Publishing House, 1912. Price 44 anuas, 


In this pamphlet the writer discusses the finaricial, 
economic and political objections -against the raising 
of sterling loans in England. He approves of the 
Government of India’s policy of raising the money for 
financing the new Imperial Capital at Delhi not by a 
special gold loan, but, as far as possible, out of the 
revenues of India. He has shown that in theory the 
Government policy is that the, money necessary for 
productive public works should be raised in India, - but 
he points out, by quoting facts and figures, that 


‘Government has gone on borrowing recklessly in 


England for both productive and unproductive pur- 
poses, and that this has’ given rise to a deep rooted 
impression that India is bled to pay heavy sunis to 
England every year in the shape of interest, He 
thinks that the National Debt of India-is the lightest, 
and is a friendly critic of the Government. But he -- 
quotes Sir John Strachey to prove that railway loans 
are not always reproductive, as many railways have - 
been constructed for political purposes. “The Govern-_ 
ment,’’ said Sir John, “thad spent at least twice as 
much as we need have spent on the Railways and they 
have been constructed on almost uselessly expensive 
scale under an extravagant and mischievous system.” 
The sterling loans raised during the Mutiny imposed 
an annual burden of no less than two million’ pounds 
in round numbers on the Indian taxpayer and the 
great and permanent addition to the military expendi- 
ture which it involved caused a heavy financial deficit 
which had to be met by further unproductive borrow- 
ing in England, In the case of a silver debt contracted 
by the Government of India, ‘no money leaves the: 
country, the interest of the loans also being paid and — 
spent in the country,’ Indian capital is-no longer’ shy, - 
94 per cent. of the déposits in the’ Indian Sayings Bank 
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-being made by the natives of the. country. “The 
- remedy is to afford greater facilities for the investment 
-of Indian capital, and to give it a fair chance against 


British capital. The value of the pamphlet has been 
enhanced by the statistical tables at the end of every 
article and the printing and paper are the best to be 


found in India. 
Ill, King George's Speeches in India: G. A. Natesan 
& Co., Madras. 


’ This is a complete collection of the speeches delivered 
by His Majesty in India during his first tour as 


Prince of -Wales and second tour in connection with 


the Coronation Durbar. There- are some _ nice 
illustrations, and the volunieis sure to prove interesting 


~ to his subjects. 


IV. Indian Railway Finance: by D. E. Wacha. 
G. A. Natesan & Co. Madras, 1912. Price 0-4-0. 
Mr. Wacha has done a public service by bringing 

together his contributions to the Wednesday Review 

and publishing them at a cheap price. They aim 
at presenting, from the Indian point of view, a general 
survey of the railway policy of the Government of 

India, and also contain a criticism of the recommend- 

ations made by the Indian Railway Committee ap- 

pointed by Lord Morley in 1907 under the Chairman- 
ship of Sir John Mackay (now Lord Inchcape). Lord 

Inchcape has again held a secret and informal in- 

vestigation on the same subject by the direction of 

Lord Crewe, and this secret ‘mission’ has naturally 

been the subject of much comment in India. Up to 

the year 1tg1o, the capital outlay on Indian railways 
amounted to the colossal figure of 439 crores of rupees, 
and there was a net loss to the taxpayer of fully forty 


crores. Mr. Wacha shows that the railway policy of 


the Government is dominated by a microscopic but 
influential minority of British traders in search of a 
safe and profitable investment for their capital, and 
that India would have been much more benefited by 
a more liberal education, sanitation and irrigation 
policy and a more economic railway policy. In his 
opinion ‘the breathless progress of the Railway Rake 


._ demands a strong curb’ if money is to be found for 


removing the real needs of India. Rolling stock 
costing crores of rupees is promptly increased at the 
bidding of European merchants whenever they com- 
plain of shortage of waggons without regard to its 
nonpaying character while it remains idle, but Indian 
agitation for improved accommodation for third and 
-inter class passengers, who contribute to the bulk of 
the: passenger traffic, is ignored. Mr. Wacha proceeds 
to urge that the capital for expenditure on Indian 
railways should be borrowed in India so that the interest 
-on it may be earned by Indians and the heavy drain 
of money from India without return may be checked. 
He also advocates: the separation of railway finance 
from the general finances of the country. India should 
no longer be the slave of the foreign capitalist... Indian 
politicians should turn their attention from administra- 
tive to economic and financial reforms. The author 
winds up with an account of the scandalous neglect 
of all truly Indian interésts by the Indian Railway 
Board, and urges its reform, if not by the appointment 


- of an Indian member’ on the Board, at. any rate by 


making it a body of men of business experience in 
touch with Indian and English merchants and trade- 
interests, -In the appendix a summary of railway 
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THE MODERN REVIEW FOR MAY, 1912 


Statistics showing the net loss te the country -up _to 


To09-io is given. We recommend the pamphlet to 


all who take an interest in the economic condition of 


India and can assure them that they will find much 
to learn and think about within its pages. —~ 


V. Baroda Administration Report, 1gro-11: Bom- 
bay. Printed at the ‘Times’ Press, 1912. Cloth- 
bound, pp. 213. . 

VI. Census of rgr1: Baroda State: - Summary of 

Report, with diagrams: by Govindbhat H, Desat,; 
B.A. LL. B., Superintendent of Census Operations, 
Baroda, -Bombay. Printed at the ‘Times’ Press, 
1911, Stiff paper cover, pp. 183, trdex pp. 1—v1. 
The first thing that strikes the reviewer of these 

volumes is the remarkable promptitude with which 

they have been published. ‘The regular force of the 

State consists of a light field battery, 4 regiments of 

cavalry, and 5 of infantry, the total actual strength being 

4,337 and the irregular force consists of Horse and 

Foot numbering 3,806. The total cost of the army 

which is under the command of General Birdwood is 

nearly 1g lakhs, or one-ninth of the total income of 
the State. As against this expenditure must be set 
down the fact that the vast majority of those employed 
in the army are natives of the State. Special features 
of the Judicial administration are the conciliation 
boards which disposed of over eleven thousand cases 
and village Punchayets, 168 in number, which have 
the power to dispose of petty civil and criminal cases. 

Government controls, and in some cases manages, 

religious and charitable institutions, which own pro- 

perty worth i74 lakhs. In 1905 an American expert 
was appointed Economic Adviser, and the: Bank.of 

Baroda, started at his instance with a working capital 

of 80 lakhs of rupees, marks the adoption of a definite 

programme of industrial development by the State. 

1 glass works, 1 brush factory, 1 ornithological 

farm, the Saraswati Oil Mills, 5 agricultural banks, 

4 cotton mills were started. At present there are 86 

factories of all kinds in the State. There are 4 dis- 

trict boards, 38 local boards, and 10 municipalities, 
all. under the control of government officials, Some 
municipalities, e.g., Baroda, Pattan, and Sidhpur, have 
started waterworks. It cannot be said that these 
institutions are in any way self-governing, but govern- 
ment grants to the municipalities have been discorti~ 
nued and they have begun to tax themselves and 
thus shown a commendable spirit of self-help. 

The report says: “There can be no-°- rights 

without corresponding dutiés and unless the people 

fully appreciate their own obligations, progress in .the 
cause of self-government is bound to be slow and halt- 
ing.’’ The total amount spent by His Highness’s 

Government up to date on irrigation 1s 304 lakhs. 

An ambitious City Improvement Scheme has been 

organised for Baroda with statutory powers. “The 

Government decided to spend nearly 23 lakhs a year, 

andthe Municipality of Baroda has been asked ta 

contribute one third of this amount, and work has 
already been commenced. The railway department 
of the State has in hand a construction programme of 
over 200 miles of railroad, some of these lines are 
nearly complete and will shortly be opened. for traffic. 

We learn from the report that the Velan and Beyt 

harbour schemes have been shelved for the present. 

The Beyt harbour was surveyed with a view to find out 

whether it could be converted into a port for theaccom- 





modation of ocean-going steamers. ‘(The whole ques- 
tion is now in the hands of our consulting engineers, 
Messrs. Rendel and Robertson, for their ~-opinion.”’ 


Agriculture, sericulture, entomology, have all received 


due attention. There are three model farms, and 
agricultural knowledge is disseminated by a quarterly 
journal, agricultural associations, shows and exhibi- 
tions, honorary correspondents, and demonstration 
farms, whereas seed is supplied from the State Seed 
Depots. But the record of progress is not very en- 
couraging. Two other departments which suffer from 
the same defect are Sanitation and Police, both of which 
are undermanned and underpaid.” As for the. police, 
the report says :—‘The sense of duty is still very 
rudimentary among the general public and. without 
their help the Police are not likely to successfully cope 
with the difficulties that arise.’”’ The State forests yield 
a revenue of nearly 2 lakhs, Abkari nearly 12 lakhs, 
tribute from feudatories, realised direct or through 


the British Government, 6 lakhs, opium 16 lakhs, © 


railways 6 lakhs. The total income is nearly one crore 
seventytwo lakhs and the total expenditure one crore 
forty lakhs, leaving a closing balance of thirty-two lakhs 
at the end of the year. The land revenue alone 
amounts to one crore thirteen lakhs nearly, and the 
incidence of taxation per head exceeds five rupees, 
while in British India it is only two rupees and eleven 
annas. The late Mr. R. C. Dutt tried his best to 

. moderate the land assessment, and his efforts met with 
partial success. That the Gaekwar is capable of making 
‘generous remissions will appear from the fact that the 
customs duties, which yielded the State an annual in- 
come of 1 lakh 80thousand rupees, have been abolished 
root and branch. The Palace expenses amounted to 
over 20 lakhs, that is to say, rather more than one- 
eighth of the total income of the State. His Highness 
and his family returned from England in December 

1910, and again set sail for Europe in April rgrt. 
The Maharaja has more than half a dozen palaces in 
Baroda and British territory, adorned with extensive 
and costly gardens, but the Gaekwar does not go to 
Tottenham Court for his furniture, and has a furniture 
factory at Baroda equipped with the-most up-to-date 

.. machinery which supplies all his needs. 

\ The imposition of a high rate of taxation on the subjects 
of his Highness might be justified had the revenues 
of the State been spent entirely within it, but the 
costly foreign journeys of the ruler represent something 

like an annual drain on the exchequer. Foreign travel 
is of course highly beneficial to our ruling princes, 
but when it becomes an annual institution, the State 

‘suffers financially and morally from the evils of 
absentee landlordism. His Highness is undoubtedly 
the most, progressive ruler in all India, but it cannot 


be said that he stints himself in any direction for, 


‘the sake of his people. 
-Nowhere.is the enlightened character of the Gaelk- 
war's rule more visible than in the legislative and educa- 
‘tional programmes of his State. Mr. B. L. Gupta ts 
b\-in charge of the Legislative Department. During the 
year under report the difficult and ambitious task of 
the codification of the Hindu Law, was carried 
through, the Compulsory Education Act was revised 
and the minimum standard of compulsory education 
and the compulsory age limit were both raised, and 
children’s courts were established to deal with 
juvenile _ offenders. The State spends 14 lakhs. or 
nearly one-twelvth of its revenue on-education. The 
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Education Department controls 2,972 primary 
schools, 43 Secondary Schools including 5 High 

English Schools of which 1 is for females, a college 

which teaches up to the highest degree examinations 
(though the examination results do not appear to be 
as satisfactory as. might be wished), 2 Training 
Colleges for male and female teachers. In addition to 
these, there are some special institutions like the 
Kala Bhavan (school of arts and industries, where- 
there are two Bengali students), music schools, 
orphanages, 1 Technical School at Naosari, Sanskrit 
and Urdu Schools, 1 Deaf and Dumb School, Patel 

Training Schools, Military Schools, the Jail School, 

Evening Schools for astisans, Industrial Schools and 

Workshops, a comprehensive system of libraries of 

which there are 275, and a very fine museum. The 

State spends seven annas’ per head on education as 

against one anna per head in British India. Referring 

to the boys educated in the four boarding schools for 

the forest tribes, the report says, ‘‘ most of them follow 

their ancestral profession of tillage and are better off 

for their learning than their ignorant  confreres.’’ 

This ought to dispel the fears of those who think that 

a mastery of the three R’s will cause every cultivator’s 

son to leave the plough. Within the short time that has 

elapsed since the introduction of free and compulsory 

primary education no remarkable results could be 

achieved, but we learn that on the occasion of laying 

the foundation stone of a new building for the male 

Training College the Gaekwar ‘repeated his unabated 

faith in the future of free and compulsory education.’ - 
This healthy optimism augurs well of the experiment, 

and is in striking contrast to the melancholy forecasts 

of the official and non-official members who opposed 

Mr. Gokhale’s Elementary Education Bill in the 

Imperial Council. 

The State of Baroda consists of the four isolated 
districts of Baroda, Kadi, Naosari, and Amreh, sepa- 
rated from each other by large tracts of foreign terri- 
tory. The area is over eight thousand square miles 
and the population is two millions and thirty-two 
thousand. There has been an increase of 80,000 
persons or 41 percent. during the last decade, The den- 
sity is 248 per square mile, which, compared with some 
European countries and some parts of India, is high. 
The population of the towns has not increased. Naosari 
is the head quarters of most of the Parsis in Western 
India, and they number 8000 souls in the district. 
In the previous decade the population of the State de- 
creased by one-fifth owing to the prevalence of plague 
and famine. During the present decade the ravages 
of plague continued and there was a succession of bad 
harvests. Owing to these and similar causes the net 
increase of population during the last 4o years was 
only 1°76 percent. Dwaraka is an important centre 
of pilgrimage, and lies within the Gaekwar's territories, 
yielding 61,000 rupees last year in the shape of pil- 
grim tax. Nearly 70 per cent. of the people live on 
agriculture. More than four-fifths of the population 
are Hindus (24 per cent. being, Marathas, the race to 
which the Gaekwar belongs), and about 8 per cent. 
are Mahamedans, the rest being Jains, Parsis, 
aborigines, &c. Half the Hindus are Vaishnavs, the 
others being Saivas and Saktas. Hindus have increased 
by nearly 9°7 per cent. and the Moslems by 2°5 per 
cent, during the decade. The great famine of r1g00 
yielded.the Christian missionaries a plentiful harvest 
of converts, for the number rose during the decade 
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from 646 to 7,691' in Igor, but it. declined by 488. 
: The Arya Samajists’, are. 


in ‘the present census. : a 
' increasing rapidly, thanks to the proselytising zeal 
-of missionaries fromm the United Provinces, and at 
present number nearly’ 600. 
Brahmos, immigrants for employment in the State 
‘service. Except among a few ofthe high castes, 
' -Purdah is not observed in Gujarat. There are over 
4000 widows in the State between the age of 1 and 20. 
The Widow Remarriage Act was passed in 1901, the 
Liberty of Conscience Act (somewhat on the lines of 
Mr. Bhupendra Nath Basu’s rejected Bull) was also 
passed about the same time, and the Infant Marriage 
Prevention Act was passed in 1904. The last Act 
‘does not appear to have succeeded in achieving 
"any marvellous results as yet, but there are some 
‘ ~ adventitious reasons which contributed to the 
~ success of this important item of social legislation 
during the decade. The castes which do not allow 
‘remarriage form about 15 per cent. of the population 
of the’ State, but such marriages are considered 


indecorous even among those who allow them when . 


the widows have children and sufficient means of 
subsistence. We commend this portion of the census 
report to those who fear that once society permitted 
widow marriage all restraints would be cast to the 
winds. In imitation of the evil customs of the higher 
‘castes, the low castes of the State, as in the rest of 
India, “look upon enforced widowhood and infant 
marriage as the hall marks of good birth, Under the 
head of ‘Present day attitude towards widow marriage,’ 
the report says that. the treatment of those who have 
taken part in widow marriages serves rather as a 
warning than an example to others, and regrets the 
lack of personal courage on the part of- the Indian to 
do anything which his society or family disapproves. 
The report might have pointed the moral by referring 
-to the proposed polygamous marriage. of Princess 
Indiraraja, specially as we read that monogamy is the 
rule and polygamy the exception “among his subjects. 


Kulinism, hypergamy, endogamy, exogamy, prevail. 


just as in Bengal, and unduly restrict the circle of 
choice. Only ten percent. of the population (one 
- male in every six and one female in every fifty) are 
literate. There are seven weekly newspapers inthe 
State, and 23-printing presses. Gujarati is the main 
language of the State. “ It is the adopted language of 
the. Parsis. [tis spoken by 86°4 per cent. of the total 
opulation, including 60 per cent. of the Musalmans. 
‘The Gaekwar has adopted the Devnagri script for all 
official publications in Gujarati, including the State 
Gazette. He has also approved of a scheme of 
imparting higher education through the medium of 
the vernacular, and a beginning has been made in the 
‘Training Colleges in this direction, ‘“‘Gujarat is pre- 
eminently a land of castes. In no part of India are 
the subdivisions so minute as in Gujarat.’’ The report 
gives'a -list of. as many as thirteen new castes 
which have already been formed or are in the 
rocess. of . formation. “There are in each 
“yillage separate wells. for these people [the un. 
touchable castes, forming 8 per cent. of the total popu- 
lation of the State and ro percent. of the Hindus] 
and where none exists, they have to wait at a distance 
from the village wells and take such water as may 
‘ “generously be poured into their vessels from a distance 
by the people of clean castes.” “Social intercourse 
among persons of different ‘castes may be said to be 


-practically non-existing’. 


There are only six - 


ill-. 


There are soldiers, agricul- 
turists and even day-labourers among Brahmins of 
the State. The report quotes (p. 140) from Manu 
and has ‘no. difficulty in showing that even ‘in the 
sacred lawgiver’s time Brahmins, followed such pro- 
fessions as meat-selling, keeping gambling houses, 
and carrying dead bodies. The report however adds 
that the marriageable age is gradually rising, mar- 
riages between sub-castes is punished with fines only, 
and England-returned people are freely readmitted 
into society on or without the performance of a nominal © 
penance. But there have been no marriages between 
different castes. The rise of individualism is every- 
where apparent. ‘‘Domestic service has become very 
unpopular. It is very easy to secure the services of a 
clerk or a peon on Rs. 8 or 10, but very difficult to get 
a cook or servant for the same wages."’ ' More Maho- 
medans are employed in the State service as.constables 
and sepoys than Hindus. Some of the highest ap- 
pointments are also held by Mahomedans. ee 

Both the reports are excellently printed,-but a most 
conspicuous defect is the want of a’ good -map of 
Gujarat showing the relative situation of the different 
districts of the State of Baroda. 


VII, Appeal to the Empire: by P. Subvamania 
Atyar, Editor, “African Chronicle.” Durban, 
Natal, rgri. = = 


In this pamphlet the writer gives a connected history 
of the position of indentured Indian labourers in 
Natal—how they were induced to emigrate, how they 
converted the country into a ‘garden colony’, how 
after they had done their work. they settled down 
in the country, but by an unjust legislation—Act 17 
of 1895-——they were compelled either to reindenture, 
or to pay an annual license of £3 per head in addition 
to the poll tax of £1, how this tax, imposed alike-on 
males above 16 and females above 13, forced both men 
and women into slavery or prison and drove the girls 
into immorality, for the average annual income of-an 
Indian immigrant did not exceed £12 to £15, and 
the tax pressed heavily on them. The Proclamation 
of 1843 issued by Her late Majesty under which Natal 
became an integral part of the British Empire, empha- : 
tically declared that “slavery in any shape or under 
any modification is absolutely unlawful as in every 
other part of Her Majesty’s dominions”’ and that ‘‘there 
shall not be in the eye of the law any distinction or’ 
disqualification whatever founded.upon mere distinction 
of colour, origin, language or creed, but that the 
protection of law in letter and substance shall be 
extended impartially toallalike.”’” Evidently all suéh 
high-sounding proclamations are intended for home 
consumption only. The Natal Mercury referring 
to the Act in question, observes as follows: ‘The 
refusal of the Union Government [of South Africa] 
to consider its repeal, and the manner in which-they 
are now interpreting the law are actions unworthy of 
a Christian (Government, and would be denounced as 
vile if they were perpetrated by a heathen community. ¥ 
but the attitude of the Union Government is no excuse’ 
for the Liberal Government [in England], which 
comprises so many advocates of peace and humanity, 
yet has not a single word of protest to .make against 
conduct which no words can sufficiently condemn.”’ 


VIII. Information relating: to the Civil Service 
Examination : For Indian students : by an I. C. S. 


4 ~ 


, . ce ete REVIEWS: AND NOTICES" OF BROKS «: 


- Price annas four. Penta at ce bas Vilas 
“Press, Baroda. To be. had of H. M. Desai, Bar oda, 
& others. | 


This is a very. useful -little publication and will be’ 


highly appreciated by those:Indian students who want 
to g0 to England. to compete for the I. C. S. Examina. 
tion. It is ‘likely to save themi much waste of time 
and energy. The book furnishes them with most of 


the . information they are likely to require ina short . 


compass, and puts them in the way of gathering 
' further information from proper quarters. We wish 
other patriotic Indian Civilians would give the country 
the benefit of their experierice, so as to make. the 
task of those who want to follow in their footsteps 
somewhat easier than hitherto. If the country could 
have a clear idea of their difficulties in regard to the 
examination, répresentations could also be made to the 
proper. authorities for their removal. Copies of this 
brochure will be supplied free to college ers and 
at half-price to other libraries. 


IX.—Thé Fourth Annual Report of the Depressed 
Glasses Mission Society of India, Bombay, 1911, 


Sir N. G. Chandavarkar, the President of the 
Society, which has been registered-under Act XXI of 
1860, truly says that ‘in elevating the depressed 
classes we are elevating overselves.’’ Nor is his 
excellency. Sir George Clarke much wide’ of the mark 
when: he- says: ‘‘ The cause which we have meant to 
promote is no less than the conferring of the 
elementary rights of citizenship upon _your fellow 
human beings who are blamed for no fault of theirs. 
Until that cause conquers there is nothing worthy to 
be called an Indian nation.” In the Government 
Schools of Bombay pupils belonging to the depressed 
‘classes have fo .sit separate from other pupils outside 
orin the verandah of the school-building. Thanks 
however to the social work done by the- Mission, ‘they 
-¢an now take their seats openly and on relations of 
_ equality and mutual respect with the higher castes in 
‘public meetings. There are over 22,000 pupils 
belonging to these classes in the primary schools of 
the presidency, the number having increased by over 
3,000 in I909 alone. ‘The society is helping in- 

directly to mould opinion and thus to produce effects 
’ which cannot be calculated in figures or embodied in 
“reports.” Five schools are maintained by the society, 
one in-Poona and four in Bombay, where literary and 
industrial education is successfully imparted. At 
Bombay there is a boarding house attached to the 
Society’s -Middle School at Parel. Hinduism on 
nonsectarian lines, based on ‘the meditations of the 
ancient sages and the passions of the medizval saints,’ 
‘ministers to the spiritual needs of the pupils. 
Propagandist work is not also forgotten. There are 
nine ‘Incorporated branches at Bombay and Poona, 
and: thirteen affiliated centres at such places as 
Madras, Satara, Amraoti, Indore, Mangalore, &c. 
The names of His Highness the Gaekwar and the 
late “Miss Clarke, daughter of. the Governor of 
= Bombay, occur prominently among the benefactors. 
The society has been organised on sound lines, and 
is evidéntly doing much useful work. 


"Me Shobe. Giovicas By hcushiea” Mada. Publ. 
ed by thé “Hindu’’ Office, Mount Road. 1972. 
0-6-0. 

Madras is not.only famous for’ its ernie presses 
and enterprising firms of publishers, but also for the 


- 


. which loudly calls for reform. 


‘comprehensiveness of the conception. 
first time, fragmentary and scattered 


“ 
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ea number of. educated iediane who can We ite racy 


and ididniatic English. These stories are excellently 


_printed and. written in a fluent and spitited-style: . They. 


deal with an aspect of lifein éducated Indian ‘honies 
‘The object of the writer 
is to focuss the attentions of his readers on the. custom 
of demanding. heavy bridegroom price, which’ often 
proves ruinous to fathers of marriageable girls, and 
also on the evil habit of early marriage. ‘The evils- 
of polygamy, which prevails even among University - 
graduates, and enforced .widowhood “have - been. | 
vividly described. The failure of some of our social 
reformers to set avexample. in their own household, | 
and of educated young men to protest against the 


-exaction of ruinous dowries-and the barbarous tyranny 


of their female relations over ‘their girl wives, furnish 
the theme of some of the stories. ‘Hymen’s Obstacle * 
Race’ is the most amusing.storv tn the collection, ~ 
not however without a deeply pathetic side, but ‘The 
Golden Cross’ seems to us to be the most perfect. in 
literary finish and displays much psychological 
acumen. The author knows that the existence of the 
evils he complains of is admitted, and - deplores . that 
no one has the courage of his convictions. The follow- 
ing: verses are quoted more than once— 
“Grant us the will to fashion as we feel, - : 

-Grant us the strength to labour as we know, 

Grant us the purpose, ribbed and edged with steel, 
To strike the blow. 

Knowledge. we ask not—knowledge T hou hast lent, 
But, Lord, the will—there lies our bitter need, _ 

Give us to build above the deep intent 

The deed, the deed.”’ 

We endorse the following re ace the Intros 
duction contributed by the Editor of the Arvidu: “The - 
enlightened conscience of the community has to be 
awakened to a sense of its duties, and it may be - 


‘hoped that. the stories in this book would succeed in 


an appreciable extent in doing so.” We recomménd 
the book which is priced,so cheap, to our college 
students. -They will find in it suggestions of: practical 
social reform which some of them may like to carry 
out in their own lives. 
PoL. 


“Indian Shipping: “A history of the maritime acti. 
_ vity of the Indians from the earliest times’” by. 
Radhakumad Mukerjt M.A.. Premchamd  Roy- 
‘chand scholar, Hemchandra Basu Mallik Profess- 
sov of Indian History in the National Council of 
Education, Bengal, (Longmans, 7s. 6d. nét). 


First Novice. 


Principal Brajendranath Seal, M. A, Ph. Ds 
has written the following Introductory: Note > to this - 
important work : 


An Introductory Note. 


Prof, Mookerji’s monograph on Indian shipping 
and maritime activity, from the earliest times to, the 


end of the Moghul period, gives a connected and com- 


prehensive survey of a most fascinating topice of Indian 
history. The character of the work asa learned and 
up-to-date compilation from the most authoritative 
sources, indigenous and foreign, must not be allowed 
to throw: into the background the originality and 
Here, for the 
records and 


> 
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évidencés are collated arid compared in .a’ systematic 


survey of .the entire’ field; and one. broad historical 


. generalization stands out clearly and convincingly, 
of which all histories of world culture will do well to .- 


_ take note, vtz., the central position of India in the 


orient world, for well-nigh two thousand years, not 


-merely in a social, a moral, a spiritual, or an artistic 
. reference, but also and equally in respect of coloniz- 
‘ing and maritime activity, and of conimercial and 
manufacturing interests. A multitude’ of facts of 
. special ‘significance also come out vividly, and, in 
several -cases, for the first time, in the author's pre- 
sentation, ¢g., the teeming ports and: harbours of 
India, the harbour and other maritime regulations 
of the Mauryan epoch, the indigenous shipbuilding 


‘eraft; the Indian classification of vessels and their. 


‘build, the -paramount part. played by indigenous 
Indian shipping in the expansion of Indian commerce 
and colonization from the shores of Africa and Mada- 
gascar to the farthest reaches of Malaysia and the 


Eastern Archipelago; the auxiliary character of the 


. foreign intermediaries, whether Greek, Arabian, or 
Chinese; the. sources of India’s manufacturing 
supremacy fora thousand years in her advances in 
,applied chemistry, etc. In éstablishing these positions, 
the author, -besides availing himself of the archaeologi- 
"eal (including architectural and numismatic) as_ well 
as other historical evidence, has drawn upon hitherto 
unpublished manuscripts and other obscure sources. 
~* But the signal merit of the-survey is that these facts of 
‘history are throughout accompanied. by their politival, 
social or economic Interpretation, sothat the monograph 


ig not a mere chronicle of facts, but a chapter of un-_ 


“written culture history, conceived’ and executed in a 
. philosophical spirit. The author’s style combines 
~ Tucidity with terseness, compresses a large mass of 
facts into a small compass, and is equal alike to the 
enumeration of details, and march and sweep of a 
rapid historical survey. | 5 ; 
‘ ‘One characteristic cannot escape the most casual 
reader of this volume: -Prof. Mookerji takes his 
materials as he finds them, and does not clip and pare 
them down in the name of historical criticism, or 
~ ‘handle them after the accredited methods of specula- 
tive chronology. By confining himself to settled 
landmarks, and traversing his ground by rapid strides, 
‘proceeding from epoch to epoch, he is able to avoid 
the quicksands of Indian chronology. As for the 
critical methods of sifting evidence, there is a great 
‘ deal of misconception in the air, and it is best to point 
out that the methods which are imperative in testing 
an alleged fact or event are highly unsuitable ina 
review of the formative forces, agencies, movements, 
of nation’s history as preserved in the store-house of 
national tradition. To take an example from the 
_ so-called higher criticism, to explode the Mosaic 
authorship is not to explode Moses in culture-history. 
In fact, whether in Semitic, Chinese, or Indian philo- 
logy, the destructive (and explosive) criticism of the 
seventies and eighties of the last century is now itself 
exploded, and has been followed by a finer and more 
-accurate sense of historic origin and national evolu- 
tions. For the rest, it must be recognized that, while 
accuracy and scientific criticism, in the measure in 
which they are attainable in the social sciences, must 


- always be essential to a right historical method, a 


first sketch or mapping of an entire province, the 
work of. scouts, pioneers and conquerors, cannot 


+ 
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usefully employ the methods: of a trigonometrical of a 
cadastral survey. ‘EB. 


History of Anctent Sanskrit Literature by Max Mu ller. 


_ Published by the Panini Office, Allahabad. 

Too well-known to require any introduction. Every 
Public Library and every Sanskritist and historian 
ought to have a copy. Price Rs. 6/- . 

| “VAC.” 
SANSKRIT- ENGLISH. 


| Manusainhita, C. tt., with Kulluka's Gloss. Edtted by 


' Ramlal Vedantatirtha Vidyaratua, M.A. and pub- 
lished by Messrs, Bhattacharya and Sons, 65,College 
Street, Calcutta. 1911. Price Revte4. 7° 7 
The Calcutta University has préseribed Kulluka’s 

Manvarthamuktavali for the B.A. examination in 

Sanskrit, but unfortunately no reliablé edition.of the 

text was hitherto available. Mr. Ramlal Vedanta- 

tirtha feltthis want and prepared the present edition 
from two MSS. and six ‘printed editidns, We notice 

a real improvement of the text in , many places. 

The explanatory notes are remarkably free from errors 

and they have been judiciously selected. The intro- 

duction ts concise and full, and contains the’ results 
of the latest researches. ‘The ‘index, the ‘list-of books 
consulted’, and ‘the alphabetical list of quotations 
that could not be verified’, will add greatly .to the 
value of the book. The get up is excellent and the 
price moderate, . ae 

An examination of the various readings which ap- 
pear at the foot of each page yields the following con- 
clusion :—(1) the six printed editions represent really 
three different MSS.; thus Professor Bidhubhusan 

Goswami's edition Iooks like mere reprint of the 


Bangabasi edition and need not have been separately . 


mentioned. (2) The much decried edition of Jiva- 
nanda is better than those of Vasudeva (Bombay) and 
Bidhubhusan Goswami (Calcutta). 
The -present edition came as a pleasant surprise to 
us. It was a genuine pleasure to turn away from the 
Notes which pass current under the dignified name of 
commentary and edition amongst the studénts of the 
Calcutta University to Professor Ramlal’s . edition. 
The former formed the subject of a notable campaign 
in the Calcutta University. The authors of these 
keys—including such well-known men as Pandit 


Nrisimha Chandra Mukherji, M.a., Babu Janakinath . 


Bhattacharya, M.A., E.L., P.R.S., and Professor 
Bidhubhusan Goswami, M.A.,—were deprived of 
their_examinerships for compiling what the University 
authoritatively pronounced to be mere cram books or 
keys, though they usually masqueraded under dignified 
titles. Upon this, the vast majority of the key-makers 
realised the gravity of their offence and quickly gave 
up all connection with the keys. But unfortunately 
a small minority saw in this only a better opportunity, 
the prospect of fewer competitors and greater profit. 
So they persisted in their old trade, now rendered 
doubly lucrative, and continued to pour’ forth 
voluminous keys to the shame of their Alma Mater, 
and ruin of their students. The registered graduates 


of the Calcutta University were so much impregsed 


by the scholarship manifested by these gentlemen in 
these keys which’ form their sole literary works, that 
they elected one of them to be a member of the 
senate! It was in such a time as this that Professor 
Ramlal Vedantatirtha compiled, this really excellent 


~ 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES.OF BOOKS 


beok. The student community who are never 


-insensible to any higher stimultis would undoubtedly 


oe 


work to our Sanskrit Professors. 


turn to Prof. Ramlal Vedantatirtha’s book in preference,” 


to its more voluminous rivals. | 

To turn now to the defects of the book. The 
present. work seems to have been printed in a hurry ; 
and all the blemishes pointed out: below are due to this 
sole cause: No scholar should work in a hurry. 
Patience is the watchword of all research. (1) The 
preface ought to have preceded the introduction. (2) 
The Notes are not. entirely free from bad English 
such as too ‘frequently disfigure the ordinary keys. 
(3) There are orthographical blunders, and though 
they have been rigorously corrected by Errata, yet 
they certainly detract from the merit of a scholarly 
edition such as the present book. (4) Pandit Ramlal 
Vedantatirtha is a professor in the Cotton College, 
Gauhati, and we certainly expect him to consult 
some Assamese MSS., provided they are available. He 
should not have contented himself with merely two 
Bengal MSS. 

This book, however, discovers a new method of 
if they would follow 
in Professor Ramlal Vedantatirtha’s footsteps, as 
faithfully as some of them did in the footsteps of the 
gifted Principal Saradaranjan Roy in the method of 
Annotation, they will’ soon remove the well-deserved 
reproach that Bengali Professors of Sanskrit are 
uncritical and at best only Key-makers. In conclusion, 


-we wish Professor Ramlal’s book all success and hope 


he would erelong give us an edition of the entire 
Manvarthamuktavali. 
OV AC.” 


BENGALI. 


Fainatharma. A Bengali tract in seven pages on 
- Jainism, published by Kumar Devendraprasad Jaina 


of the Bangiya Sarvadharmaparishad, Nirbana 
Kunja Bhadaint, Benares City, for free distrt- 
- button, 


It is the Bengali translation of a Mahrati lecture by 
Balgangadhar Tilak. It shows that Jainism is a part 
of Hinduism and that the doctrine of ahinsa afe' at is 
derived from the Jainas, and not from the Bauddhas as 
ordinarily supposed. Notwithstanding its bad lan- 
guage, it will amply repay perusal. - 

es Vac? 
HINDI. 


Prachin Bharatvasion ka Videsh Jatra and Vaideshik 
Vyapar, by Pandita Udaynarayan Vajpeyt. 
Printed by the Abhyudaya Press, Allahabad and 
published by the Hindigranth-Prakashakmandali, 
Auraya, Etawah. Crown 8vo. pages via. 
Price annas 8.° 


The Hindi-grantha-prasarak-mandali has embarked 


upon the laudable endeavour of writing Hindi books 
on subjects hitherto little attended to in the Hindi 


», literature, except what one saw in the course of 


isolated articles in Hindi periodicals. The reviews 
published by the Association on some of the best 


- known Hindi poets of the Musalman period and 


and though a few of the facts mentioned 


written by those especially competent to handle them, 
the Misra brothers, have been deservedly appre- 
ciated by the more advanced Hindi readers. Before 
us now lies a book evincing considerable research ; 
in the book 


cae 


best qualified to deal with it, . 
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require more proofs than such as have been advanced. 
by the author, we still feel bound to pay tribute to the 
amount. of pains takén in collecting the necessary 
materials, which ‘have been got together from multi- 

farious sources. “ The writer strives to prove that there 
are statements in the ancient writings of India, e.g., 
the Vedas and the Valmikiya Ramayana, which go 
to prove that sea-voyages were common for the people 
of India. He fortifies his remarks by means of quota- 
tions from the writings of foreign authors; .The 
writer starts the theory that in the Buddhistic period, 
Bauddha Bhikshus went over even to America and 
preached their. religion to the people of Alasca, 
Mexico, Guatimala, Peru, and others. There are 
plausible proofs from philological and other sources 
in support of this, as also of the statement that the. 
Hindus found sovereignties in Western Asia. Some 
space is also given to the well-known faet of the 
colonisation of Bali and Lambak in the East Indies, 
and reference is made to the emigration of the ancient 
Hindus to Sarawak in Borneo. The commercial 
relations of the Hindus with the nations in the differ- _ 
ent parts of the world are dealt with elaborately and 

several chapters are devoted to them.: The writer 
states in one place that there was a time whén the 
Hindus exchanged silk, weight for weight, with gold. 
The book constitutes a strong plea in favour of sea- 
voyages and will, we hope, serve to demolish ‘many of 
the prejudices against them. The plan of the book 
is novel and everything mentioned is discussed on 
scientific lines, efforts being made to prove. the state- — 
ments conclusively. The language is. popular and 
the get-up of the book is nice. The proofs seem to 
have been passed with more care than we ordinarily 
find in the case of Hindi books. 


Hindi Meghduta by Pandita Lakshmidhar Vajpeyi. 
Printed and Published by thé Indian Press, 
Allahabad. Demy 8vo. pp. 6bo+5. Price as. 6. 


There have been other metrical translations of the 
sanskrit Shakspeare’s Meghduta, but the one under 
review is still valuable for being in Khariboli. The 
author has been fairly successful in preserving the ~ 
spirit of the original in the face of the obvious difficul- 
ties. There is a preponderance of difficult Sanskrit 
words, which in some instances could have been. 
avoided. However, their meanings -have been given 
in simple Hindi in the foot-note for the benefit of the 
general reader. There is a portrait of the author in 
the frontispiece and there are besides two tri-coloured | 
blocks, of the fa&sha and the ¥akshini. The author - 
has also subjoined a summary of the story in prose. 
The get-up of the book is very nice, the printing. 
being effected on art paper. The author deserves 
encouragement. 


Karyya Vivarna, part IT of Pratham-Hindi-Sakitya- 
Sammilan, published by the Reception Committee 
of the Sanmilan and printed by the Indian. Press 
Allahabad. Crown quarto, pp. 144. Price as. 12, 
This book has been lying on our table for a pretty 

long time. It contains 16 prose theses and starts 

with 6 poems on different subjects connected with the 

Hindi Language. These essays and poems were 

read at the first Hindt Sammelan held in October, 

1810. What strikes one in reading the essays is the 

fact that each one has been treated by the authority 

There are two essays 


f 
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_.which constitute the product of much research} both 


_ being on the modern Devanagri Script. ‘These have 


been illustrated, and the theories propourided therein 


have been ‘sought-to be proved with much ingénuity. - 


. The short-essay on the history of Hindi Literature by 
‘the Misra Brothers reveals many new facts. The one 
headed ‘‘Hindi in the Moslem regime’ proves by 
means of facts and figures that the Hindi language 
-was patronised by most of the Musalman rulers. 
. Rev. G. J. Danne of the Bankipore Baptist Mission 
" comes with his contribution on the assistance given by 
the Christian Missions in the cause of the Hindi 
Literature.” The hope of the ex-Justice Srijut Sarada 
“Charan Mittrain his thesis headed ‘‘National language 


_ and National Script,” that Hindi may at one time be 
the national language of the whole of India must be . 


“ shared by every right thinking Indian: and though 
there are difficulties in the way, they are not altogether 
insurmountable. ‘Efforts made in this direction will 
be well repaid by the great ease and facility with 
- which the efforts for the advancement of the ‘nation, 
will be attended as a consequence of it. 
the book is not much, considering the intrinsic worth 
of its contents, 


Kusum-Sangrah by Shrimati Bangamahila; Printed 
"by the’ Indian Press, Allahabad and edited by Pan- 
dit Ramchandra Shukl. Pp. 250. Price Rupee one,. 
annas four. 
. Hindi readers are not unfamiliar with the writings 
_ of Shreemati Bangamahila, which have’ appeared 
. o¢casionally in periodicals like the Sarasvati, Sama- 
lochaka, Bhartendu, etc. Kusum-Sangrah contains 
. some of these. There isa variety of subjects which 
have been discussed in the book, but most of them 
are primarily suited for the perusal of girls. The book 
will form an admirable prize-book in girls’ schools. 
At least eight out of the ten stories in the book 
* particularly concern themselves with some phase or 
_ other of female character. Some of these stories are 
‘ pretty long, and besides these, there are six essays, 
two of which give very practical hints on domestic 
economy and female accomplishments. Further, there 
are. accounts of the Todas of the Nilgiri Mountains 
“and the wild tribes of the Andamans. Some very 
“curious habits and customs of these tribes are referred 
‘to. The book is wound up with two small biographies, 
one of which being that of Bhagavati Devi, mother of 
Vidyasagar, is very elevating, What we especially 
note is that the writings: are calculated to appeal in a 
simple but forcible manner to female instincts and 
producé typical Indian women. The language reflects 
much credit on the authoress, and though the book 
has been revised by the Editor, we cannot refrain from 
noting: in the style of the writings, features. which tell 
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The 


The price of. 


i. Shri Buddha Charitra. 


"us ‘that: the -authoress writes. Hindi naturally. and 


spontaneously, ‘There are in somie places very apt 


“gises of Hindi proverbs and idioms. We repeat that 
‘the book will.form a nice and useful présent to females.’ 


[tis no less interesting to the general reader. - 
: GUJARATL © 
Murakhraj and his two brothers, -published: by ‘the 
International Printing Press, Pheentx,; Natal, 
South Africa. Paper bound, pp. 71. ne 
‘“Phis is a translation of one of Tolstoy’s stories. 


4 ‘ 
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The language at times is: incorrect and a mere. | 


reproduction of foreign phrases, without any attempt 
to clothe them into Gujarati idiom; and hence, crude. 
But'on the whole the interest of the story is well kept. 


It depicts the fruitless efforts of Satan to wean away - 


a very simple but honest noodle of a peasant from the 
paths of rectitude and affection for his brothers and 
family. ; 


Faina Kavya Pvravesh; compiled and published by . 


Mohanlal Dalichand Desai, B.A., LL.B., Vakil, 


High Court, Bombay. Printed at the Diamond’ 


Fubtlee Printing Press, Ahmedabad, Thick card 

board, pp. 191, (1912). Price Rs. 0-6-0, 

The Jaina Conference has laid down a standard of 
moral education for schools, in this part of India, and 


' this compilation is an attempt to conform ‘to that 


standard. The poems collected are from the pen: of. 
various Gujarati Jaina poets, and they have been -fully 
and well annotated. -A very short but instructive 
introduction, and an index of names of the- poets 
and the first lines of the poems are the special features 
of the book. ‘Though’ primarily meant for Jainas, its 
perusal is likely to benefit all Toalay or non-Jaina 
mind, it gives information on various points. Some of 
the devotional songs which, have become like 
household words in this important community are of 


great poetical power, and a collection like this is sure _ 


to fulfil its object, - A a oe 
Cloth bound, pp:, 152. 
_ Price Rs, 0-8-0. “F 
2. Shri Buddhopadesh. Paper bound, pp. 98. 
Price Rs, 0-6-0. Both written by Manilal 
Nathubhat Doshi, B.A., of Ahmedabad (1912). 


sh 


Both these. compilations, as their names imply, relate. 


to - Buddha. 1 
instructive, and the more widely. they become known 


At all times his life and teachings are 


the greater the good they would do tous all. Asa* 


effort.in this direction, we welcome these publications: 


which on account ofthe easy treatment of the subject 


KM. J. 


will go a great way to make it popular. 


NOTES. | 


Engineering Education. 


In the whole of India and Burma, with’ 


their population of 315 millions, there are 
not even half a dozen Engineering Colleges, 


- 


and of these Roorki College is not open to”. 


all pure natives of India irrespective of |. 


their place of .birth and race. This -quite 


inadequate’ provision for Engineering | 


NOTES *: 


education is now proposed,not to be increased 


but to be reduced,by the abolition of Shibpore_ 
It would seem therefore that all = 


College. 
those who might like to be engineers would 
not be able to find in India facilities for 
receiving the education required. We 
would draw the-attention of all such to the 
-article on Engineering Education in Ame- 
rica published in this number. It will be 
seen therein that in America in many insti- 
tutions engineering education can be had 
ata total cost of Rs. roo per month and 
even less. Education at Roorkee is said to 
_ cost Rs. roo per head per mensem. . 


Abolition. of the Shibpore Engineering 
College. = 


’ At the. annual. meeting of the central 
council of the Association for the Advance- 
ment of Scientific and Industrial Education 
held on Apri] 20th last it was resolved 

“That in the opinion of this Council, it is undesira- 
ble that the Shibpore Civil Engineering College should 
be abolished.” So et 

‘The mover of the resolution, Rat Bahadur 
Krishna Chandra Benerjee, who is'a well 
known Engineer, made a most ‘convincing 
speech. As this question has not received 
the attention which its importance demanids, 
-we give below almost the whole of his 
speech, particularly as it is free from ver- 
biage. - 12 eae 

The abolition of the College has been fore- 


shadowed in the Government Reselution-No. 302 dated | 


_ 20th January, 1gt2, in which the main points raised 
“were these :—- - Se as 
‘1. Whether a technological Institute and, a Mining 
Institute are required to be established or not. : - 2 
2. That as only one appointment in the Superior 
grade of service in the Public Works Dept. is made 
annually from the students of the Civil Engineering 
College at Shibpore, whether it is advisable to main- 
tain such an expensive College as the one at Shibpore 


for-the recruitment of only one officer for the Bengal 


3. ‘That as most of the passed students join the 
subordinate rank in the Public Works Department 
with the inevitable result of creating a class of dis- 
satisfied subordinates, whether it is not advisable to 


expand the Behar School of Engineering for the train-. 


ing of subordinates for the Public Works Department. 
*, Out of these points only 2 and 3 which relate to the 
Resolution I have the honour to move may be dis- 
cussed together. While admitting that of late only 
one appointment is made every year in Bengal to the 


superior grade of service in, the P. .W. -Department,: 


we cannot accept the view that the Civil’ Engineering 
College at Shibpore is solely maintained for the 
purpose of recruitment of officers, for-the Public Works 
Department. It is also not correct to say that most 
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of the students who pass out of the College join the 
subordinate rank in P. W. Department. Tbe facts 
and figures which I am going to place before you 
presently will sufficiently belie these assumptions. 
Out of 270 students who passed out ‘of the Shibpore 
College between 1864 and 1906, 62 were appointed 
in the Superior grade of the P. W. Dept., 74 were 


.private professional practitioners, or found employ- 


ment on Railways, under private firms, and the Edu- 
cation Department, 53 were appointed under District 
Boards and Municipalities, and onlv 81 were in the 
Subordinate grade. From this it is manifest that only 
30 p. c. of the successful students entered the subordi- 
nate service of the P. W. Dept., while more than two- 


‘thirds were employed on works which required as high 


a standard of training as that of the officers of the P. 
W. Department. 


I might be permitted to mention here a fact that 
a large number of Bengali students finding the course 
of training in the C. E. College ‘at Poona of shorter 
duration, passed out from that College. Some 65 
Bengali students came out from Poona between the 
years 1879 and 1906, and 57 Bengali students passed 
out from Roorki up to the year 1898, when Roorki 
was closed to the students not domiciled in the Punjab 
and the United Provinces. Of these 122 students, only 
18 obtained guaranteed appointments in the superior 
grades in other provinces while the rest of them 
returned to-their own Province. -Thus there are at 
present 120 Bengali Civil Engineers outside the perma- 
nent establishment of the P. W. Department as the 
following list will show :— : 


District Engineers out of 46 District in the old 


Province of Bengal 31 
Assistant District Engineers ae Pos 2 
Calcutta Corporation and other Municipalities .. 16 
Port Commissioners... we Bs den ah 
Raj Estates... a, 2 a ene a8 
Private firms ... sar sade + 32 
Private Engineers practising in Calcutta and 

outside ae nae ein, 189 
B. N. Ry... ee “3 
E. B.S Ry. ( temporary staff ) 5 
Factories ee sgt 2 

7 - Total 120 
- It is thus obvious that besides Govt. service there 
are other . openings-in Bengal for men who have 


adopted Civil Engineering as their profession. 

An officer holding a very responsible -post under 
Govt. was heard by me to say that of late ‘very few 
students availed themselves of the C. E. College at 
Shibpore, so much so that for the last 3 or 4 years the 


_ percentage of passes has been very low. The Principal 


of the Shibpore Engineering College in his Annual 
Report for 1909-10, page 307, says, however, “In my 
last report I dealt with the serious nature of the situa- 


‘tion that this College now finds itself in, unable to 


expand at Shibpore and with insufficient accommo- 
dation for the increasing numbers now attracted to 
the College.” This proves beyond doubt that the 
authorities in charge of the College do not hold the 
views expressed above. The same report shows that 
there were 108 applications for admission, and onl 
30 could be asked to join. On the face of these hard 


' facts it is-indeed a calumny to say that Ben gali students 


have little or no aptitude for Civil Engineering as. a 
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profession. If the perceritage of passes has been low, 


the cause must be sought for elsewhere. 


I need'not here take up your time in explaining to 
you the reasons for the low: percentage, referred to 
above and it is meet that Government should- enquire 
into the cause of this falling off in the number of 
passes. I dare say many people who are in a’ position 
to. know the actual facts of the case could give 
some cogent reasons for this phase of the case, if they 
are invited to express their opinion on this point. 

‘-am sure many of you are presonally cognisant 
- of the fact that there is at present a great and growing 


demand inthe Province for the services of trained. 


Engineers. The Zamindars in Bengal'are waking up 
to the fact that there is much room: for. improvement 
in their Zamindariés and services of men with expe- 
rience and knowledge of Sanitary and Agricultural 
Engineering are evidently in great demand now, and 
would beso in the yearstocome. | 

Schemes of Light Railways for. the improvement 
of interdistrict communication are being taken up by 
several District Boards and the demand for services 
of qualified Indian Engineers with local experience 


and witha knowledge of the manners and customs 


of the people ison the increase. One of the Light 
‘Railways of the Province not many miles from 
Calcutta is under the sole management of an eminent 
Bengali Engineer, who while labouring under excep- 
tional difficulties, has effected considerable improve- 
ments on his: line, which has extorted admiration 
even from the Government Consulting Engineérs for 
the highly efficient way in which he has discharged 
his duties as manager and engineer of the Line. 
‘Capitalists in Calcutta and the muffasil are now 
appreciating the advantage of employing trained 
Engineers and Architects for the construction of 
‘buildings for residential and business purposes, for 
electric installations, etc. Municipalities are carrying 


out projects of water supply, drainage, etc., so that 


‘malarious towns are being converted into health 
resorts and swamps are being reclaimed and converted 
into flourishing gardens. 


lower the standard of qualification of the Civil 
Engineering branch of the Shibpore College. The 
demand, as has already been pointed out, is on the 
increase and the increasing number of students going 
abroad proves beyond doubt that Bengal requires 
more trained Engineers than can be supplied by the 
local College. Roorki has already closed its doors 
to the Bengal students, arid the authorities at Poona 
have also restricted the number of students to ‘be 
admitted from Bengal. 
Government Resolution, if facilities be given for 
Bengali students to enter the Roorki College and get 
themselves trained there, you can well imagine that 
only a few students could avail themselves of the 
privilege, as they areas arule not very opulent and 


can hardly afford to~ go to Roorki, and prosecute . 


their studies in that college. Such a policy cannot 
satisfy the growing demands of a Presidency which 
. has for its Capital the second City of the British Empire. 
It is. thus evident that the expansion of the Behar 
School of Engineering will not help. the people of 
the Bengal Presidency in any way. . 

As already mentioned before that up to 1906 only 
/ 8r- students entered the subordinate rank ‘of the P. 
W. Dept. after qualifying themselves as Engineers, 
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It would thus be a highly - 
retrograde policy, if Government were induced to. 


Even. as proposed in the . 


and; the Gévernniént ,Resolution quoted-above points 
out that there is a considerable amount of disappoint- 
<ment and discontent among them by reason of the 
fact that only one:student is at present -admitted 


- annually to the superior grade-of the P. W. Depart- 


meat in Bengal. This dissatisfaction is not a special 


- Characteristic of the Bengali student alone, but is 


shared alike by the students of Poona, Madras and 
even of Roorki, inasmuch as it is’ not possible for all 
the successful students to enter the superior grades of 
Government service. It isa natural corollary! to the 
system: of appointing men by competitive examina- 
tion. : oe 


If the opinion expressed in the Government Resolu- 


tion be given effect to, then, .to be consistent, all.the 
Civil Engineering Colleges in India should be abolish- 
ed. The proposal of depriving only the premier 


Presidency of India of its Civil Engineering College  - 


while retaining ‘those in the other~ Presidencies is 
therefore an absurd one, and. cannot be ‘seriously 
entertained. Pe os 


. As far as we have been able to ascertain, the people 


of the Presidency desire a considerable expansion of 
the Shibpore Engineering College and not its abolition. 
In the opinion of the Council it- is therefore highly 
undesirable to abolish the College and in. this the 


Council is convinced that it voices the emphatic ex- 


pression of opinion of the majority of the people of 
the Bengal Presidency. Dw Te a 


The duration of Viceregal assurances. 


- Our Viceroy has assured us that he will 


-not allow ‘anything to be done in connec- 


tion with the’ proposed Dacca University 
which may in any way have .the. effect of 
‘an educational partition. -The suspicion: 
with which the people look upon the scheme 


in spite of such an emphatic declaration .by . 


the highest authority in the land may be 


. regarded by some as sheer perversity on. our 


‘part. But what lends justification.to our 


.fears is. the way in which the most solemn.’ 


declarations of administrative. policy are 
forgotten, even reversed, soon after their 
authors leave the shores of India. The fate 
of the Shibpur Engineering College, for 
instance, is now. very uncertain. But here 
is what Lord Curzon said’ of it in his 
celebrated resolution on Indian Educational 
Policy in 1904 :-— - a 

‘Technical education in India has hitherto been 
mainly dirécted to the higher forms of instruction 


required to. train: men for Government: service as 
engineers, mechanicians, electricians, overseers, 


and for employment in railway workshops, cotton 
mills and mines. The institutions which have been 
established for these*purposes, such as the Engineer- 
ing Colleges .at...Shibpur...have -done and are 
doing valuable‘ work, and thety maintenance and 
further development are matters of great importance,” 


~. Eight years after this was written, the 


surveyors,- revenue officers, or teachers in schools, ; 


a 
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abolition, and not the further: development, 
of the Engineering College at Shibpur, 
seems to have Lecome.a matter of even 
-greater- importance, :in spite of ‘the 


unanimous protests of the’ people of the. 


country.. - . 


Perjury in England and India. 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, in Chapter ‘Il, 


Part If of his book on the Awakening of 


India, says that ‘bearing false witness’ is a 
grave. defect 
“This,” he adds, “is one of the most 
depressing experiences of the friends of the 
Indian. people, and is responsible for 
destroying in many a man the sympathy 
-with which he began his official career. It 


cannot be condoned....”’ If this defect is — 


so. serious as to forfeit the sympathy of 
English friends, is not the state of things in 
England sufficiently grave to Jose it the 
sympathy of the civilised world? For here 
is what His Honour Judge Edge, ‘of the 
Clerkenwell County Court, said in a judg- 
ment delivered on the 15th December, 
“IQLT :-— - 

“The increase of perjury in the county courts is .so 
alarming that public attention ought to be directed 
toit. Itis a pressing demand. I-am saying it as a 


retiring judge, being on the Bench for 23 years, that 


it is almost impossible to do justice betweén the parties 
‘owing to ‘the prevalence -of false swearing.’ ‘J¢ is 
veally shocking- It has been a .matter which has 
placed a very great anxiety upon judges who have to 
try cases and endeavour to do what is right and just 
between the parties. False swearing is increasing in 


a way that I[ think the legislature ought to pay 


attention to at once. I donot think any one would 
oppose that greater powers should .be placed in the 
hands of judges for checking perjury.” 


Mr. Macdonald represents the working. 


classes, who sell their votes ,to preliminary 
candidates in return lor a free drink at the 
nearest public house. And ‘yet Mr. 
Macdonald says’ in the paragraph imme- 
diately preceding that from which the above 


quotation has been made, that “ The West 
must ask no. excuses for its own bad habits - 


which it is not prepared to give to the 
for its bad habits.”’ 


~The Coal Strike. 
-’ The coal strike in Great Britain, which is 
now. over, shows that peace hath her victories 
no less renowned than war, that these 
victories can be won by the “common 
people,” -that- they. do not .necessarily 


East 


“to report- another. 
of. the Indian character, . 
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‘involve bloodshed: and that the- only 


weapons they require dre Organisation in 
view of the.accomplishment of a common 
object steadfastly adhered to. 


- Another Indian Professor in an 
-- American University. - 


‘In our last number we recorded the ap- 
pointment’ of an Indian to a chair inan 
American University. In this we are able | 
Mr. Har Dayal has 
been appointed Professor of Indian .Philo- 
sophy and Sanskrit at Stanford University, 
Palo Alto, California. The Daily Palo 
Alto, the organ of that University, writes 
in its issue of rst March last :— 
Har Dayal Chosen Professor in Sanskrit 

a Will give Course, 

Har Dayal, the Hindu student, has been appointed 
by the board of trustees as lecturer on Indian Philo- 
sophy at Stanford University, and he will meet with 
his ‘classes next week. The courses will be in the 
regular curriculum and credit for graduation will 
be given for this’semester’s work. 

A course in Sanskrit is to be given by Dayal and 
he is also to give descriptive and historical lectures 
on the Philosophies of India. All interested in tak- 
ing either of the courses are requested to meet in 
room 460 on Tuesday, March 5, at 2-30 p.m, Mr. 
Dayal will be present to meet the students. It has 
not yet been decided whether they will be-two or thre 
hour courses. : 

First Hindu Professor in U, S, 

‘The engagement by the trustees of Mr. Dayal is 
an innovation in American college circles, as no other 
Hindu lecturer is known to be engaged in the institu- 
tions of the United States. The students who take 
the new courses will doubtless receive much benefit 
by receiving their knowledge of the subject practically 
first hand. ° | 

Mr. Har Dayal isa brilliant graduate of 
the Punjab University and studied for some 
time at Oxford. He was.asked to deliver 
two lectures on Indian philosophy in 
January last, and the appointment has 
followed after a short time. . 

Standford University. 

Stanford University is one of the fourteen 
great American Universities. It was found- 
éd’ by a millionaire with an endowment 
of several million dollars. It is the richest 
university in the world as regards endow- 
ment. But there are no opportunities for 
self-support’ there, and the University 
charges fees. Board and lodging cost at 
least Rs. 75 per. mensemi. The fees. and 
laboratory charges are extra. Fees are 
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Rs. go per annum. Laboratory charges vary: 


according to the subject: If Indian students 
wish to go there they must have means of 
their own; and they must be graduates of 
some Indian University. For this Univer- 


sity has a strict test for admission, as it - 


has a higher social and academic standing 
than some other universities. Only 
graduates of Indian Universities can profit- 
ably study here. This University is noted 
-for the excellence of its departments of 
science, engineering and medicine. It does 
not attach so much importance to mere 
literary studies. But the above three sub- 
- jects are taught very efficiently. The pro- 
fessors are men of world-wide reputation. 
The colonization of Kashmir. ~ 

It is ‘said that the removal of the 
capital to Delhi will facilitate the coloni- 
zation of Kashmir. But nobody yet knows 
whether the Government ‘of India have any 
such project in view, though from the fol- 
lowing extract from the Imperial Gazetteer 


of India, Vol. I, p. 16, it does ‘not seem, 


improbable :— : 

‘Economically, again, the climatic conditions of 
the country are important; for it is here that Euro- 
péan colonization is to succeed, if it succeeds anywhere 
in India. The English race has never yet taken root in 
India, but itseems possible that with more facilities for 
occupation Kashmir might-bécome a*-white man’s 
country” 7s > ‘ 


If Government really intend to make . 


Kashmir a British colony, we hope ample 


safeguards: will-be provided for preventing” 


the evils from which the indigenous popu+ 
lation of European colonies have -suffered 


in-former and recent times. — C3, 
Mr. Amir Ali and the Turkish 
.°  . Revolution, 
. We find the following. passage in E. F. 
Knight’s “The Awakening of Turkey” (p. 67) 
regarding | 
the Young Turk movement :— 


“Tt: will be remembered that the Sheikh=ul-Islams, 


as representative of the mollahs and.the ‘intérpreters 
of the Koran‘in Turkey, gave the young Turk -move- 
ment the sanction of the faith, rebuked the -fanatics 
who had preached against reform as being ‘irreligious, 
and compelléd‘them.-to stay their mischiévous vapour- 
ings. Had it not: been for this support'the revolution 
would have. been impossible. . But -it may not. be 
generally known that the theological arguments which 
convinced the Sheikh-ul-Islam that this was the right 
attitude to take were drawn up for him by a faith. 
ful subject of Edward VII, Ameer Ali, ex-judge of. 


le 


Moslem thought and tradition.” 


Mr. Amir Ali’s connection with 


. 


the High Court in India, and a 


learned exponent of 


In the United Provinces in addition to 


the political and social. conferences, an - 
industrial conference was also held, - thus 


sétting an example for .Bengal to follow. 
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The political conference was not much of.a- ~ 


success. The two others were’ successful. 


The success of thé industrial conferencé’ was . 


due to a great extent to the co-operation of. 


the European manufacturers. and merchants: - 


of Cawnpore. . The speech of the President, 
Mr. A. H. Silver, was very telling. Speaking. 
on the cotton excise duties he said :— 

First of all we may tfeasonably .ask that even if 


-active help cannot always be given, we should at least - - 


not meet with actual hindering of our industries at 
the hands of Government. And yet how otherwise 


_can we regard thé imposition of thé excise ‘duty levied 


by Government on the output of all.cotton cloth woven’ 
on power looms in this country? The imposition of 


this duty cries shame upon those who were responsible ” 
‘for it, and 


we have every reason for saying that it 
was forced upon India at the dictates of a jéalous body 
of mantfacturers in Lancashire, against the advice of 
all who were qualified to judge. = 

No matter whether the Indian manufacturer makes 
a profit or a loss he has to pay to Government a levy’ 
of .34 ./° upon the value of every: yard of cloth he turns 


off his power looms.: Think upon the iniquity of it— 


the State says to the manufacturer, ‘Unless you agree 
to pay me a certain sum of money upon every piece: 
of:cloth you:make I refuse to allow you to make cotton 
goods at all.’ Thus is the greatest- industry of the. 
country throttled: ° How can we expect capital -to 


flow into industrial channels .when we are faced with. 


the knowledge that whenever an industry has proved 
able to hold its own against foreign competition’ it ‘is 


Z 


liable to be penalised by the imposition of an excise - : 
duty at’ the ‘bidding of influential “manufacturers in ~. 


England controlling votes in the House of Commons ? 


. This cotton excise duty is nothing more or less than a 
protective duty in favour of Lancashire, for be it~ 


remembered that while the Lancashire manufacturer. 


pays an import duty at the gates of India only’ upon. 


the quantity -of cloth he actually .sells to India and 
upon nothing else, thé unfortunate Indian manufacturer 
besides paylng the excise duty of 33-per cent.- upon: 
all the goods he makes (whether they be sold or not) 
also pays an import duty usually of 54 per cent. upon 
many necessaries of his trade which must be imported, 
including oils, dyes, driving ropes and .on such items 
of machinery parts as the customs. authorities may be 


pleased to declare as capable of being used for some ° 


a? 
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putpose other than that for which they have obviously ~~! 


been imported, Now it must’be clearly borne in mind 
that the only argument ever used in support of this levy 
is that it is necessary'in order that India may not. have’ 


- an advantage over Lancashire in the manufacture of 
.cotton goods for sale in India. 


I will not discuss the. 
justice of this claim—many of you will, I know, deny 
that there is any justice in it. But in the first. place 





/ I hold that the actual duty paid by the Indian 
manufacturer exceeds that paid by the Lancashire 
manufacturer for the reasons I have just stated, while 
in the second place | state with all the emphasis at 
my command that there is no real competition between 
England and India in these goods. 


On the question of the unfair railway 


tariffs, which would seem to have _ been 
meant to prevent the growth of industries 
in India, Mr. Silver said :— 


The third respect in which we may, I think, fairly 
ask for Government co-operation is the revision of 
the railway tariffs with due regard to the possibilities 
of Indian industrial expansion, and this I regard as 
the most important of all. Have you ever realised 
that our railway tariffs are framed almost solely with 
the view of aiding the exporter of raw produce? Yet 
if one studies the complicated mass of printed matter 
designated ‘Railway goods Tariffs’ it will be found 
that practically all the special rates are port rates, 
that is, rates for carrying the produce from our rich 
valleys and plains in the interior to the sea-board, 
there to be exported and worked up by the industries 
of other lands. I am not contending that we are 
now, perhaps we never shall be, able to work up all 
produce ourselves into the form in which it is finally 
marketted, but we can at least make a beginning 
given favourable conditions, and _ it is the railway tariff 
in many instances which prevents our effecting the 
conversion and reaping the resultant profit ourselves, 
to say nothing of the wages paid to our workers 
engaged in the processes. 

The following instances occur to me :— 

On raw cotton the railway freight from Cawnpore 
to Bombay is Rs, 0-15-11 per maund or ‘22 pie per 
maund per mile. On the yarn made from that cotton 
as well as on piece goods the sum charged for the 
same journey is Rs. 1-13-1 per maund or ‘41 pie per 
maund per mile. The difference between these rates 
is as nearly as_ possible ‘2 pie per Ib., a very big item 
- when dealing with a commodity like cotton yarn. 

Taking grain as an example, we find that it is 
carried from Delhi to Howrah, a distance of 903 

' miles, at Rs. 0-7-6 per maund or ‘og pie per maund 
per mile. Supposing we havea flour mill at ‘Chunar 
situated just half way between Delhi and Howrah— 
to be exact 465 miles from Delhi; if it were carried 
to that point on the same basis of rate, the charge 
would be Rs. 0-3-6 per maund, but the rate actually 
charged is Rs. 0-6-3 per maund or very nearly 
double. Put in another form, the railway gets 
Rs. 0-6-3 per maund for carrying the grain 465 miles 
to Chunar, but they will take it another 439 miles for 
you to Howrah for an additional charge of Rs. 0-1-3 
per maund. But you need not consider the possibility 
of establishing a flour mill at Chunar, or any other 
place similarly situated, for while the grain from 
Delhi is taken past your door to Howrah tor an 
inclusive charge of Rs. 0-7-6 per maund you have 
first of all to pay Rs. 0-6-3 per maund for bringing 
the grain to your mill and a further 6 annas per 
maund to carry the flour to Howrah. It will be 
understood that I am merely illustrating the vicious 
principle which underlies the framing of our railway 
rates, and although Chunar may not possibly be a 
happy selection for my illustration it brings out the 
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point I wish to establish and owners of flour mills can 
give the railways varied examples of the hardship =| 
they suffer in. this direction if promised sympathetic 
consideration. al 

A third example is the differentiation made between | 
raw hides and tanned leather. The railway will carr 
raw hides from Delhi or Cawnpore to Howrah at 
Rs. 0-7-6 or Rs. 0-5-3 per maund respectively 
equal to ‘og pie per maund per mile. But to bring 
hides from Delhi to Cawnpore, a distance o ae 
271 miles only, one has to pay Rs. 0-5-8 per maund 
or ‘25 pies per maund per mile. Think of the — 
absurdity of it—Rs. 0-5-3 to carry the hides over 633 
miles between Cawnpore and Howrah, but Rs. 0-5-8 
per maund to carry the same hides over 271 miles _ 
between Delhi and Cawnpore. So as to make it 5 
impossible that the leather should be tanned in this 
country and afford employment to our workpeople, — 
the rate charged for leather, common or rough, in 
bales from Cawnpore to Howrah is Re. 1 per maund, 
It costs therefore Rs. 0-5-3 per maund to take raw 
hides from here to Howrah, but Re. 1 per maund to — 
take the tanned leather over the same distance. These 4 
are but mere samples of the anomalies I have picked 
out from the tariff in the course of the last few hours. _ 
[ have no doubt many more glaring examples would — | 
be brought to light if enquiry were made, | 


The Chittagong Conferences, — 


4 

3 

From the accounts published in the . 
papers and from what we have heard from — 










Mr. A. Rasul, President of the Bengal Provincial 
Conference, Chittagong. | 
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friends who attended both the political 
and social conferences held in Chittagong 
it is clear that they evoked great enthu- 
siasm and were so far very successful. What 
we have generally failed in is keeping up 
and utilising this enthusiasm throughout the 
year. We find that there is great public 
interest in questions like sanitation, edu- 
cational bifurcation in Bengal, Council 





Mr. Jaminikanta Sen, the Secretary, the Bengal 
Provincial Conference, Chittagong. 


regulations, technical education, the Shib- 
pore Engineering College, the inclusion of 
all Bengali-speaking districts and areas in 
the Bengal Presidency, education of women, 
the remarriage of widows, the training of 
widows’ as teachers, &c. This interest 
should be kept up by holding meetings, 
publishing pamphlets, &c., and chiefly by 
practical work in matters which are entirely 
in our hands. We know there was a 
prosposal to publish a pamphlet on the 
proposed educational bifurcation in Bengal, 
a gentleman promised to pay. the cost and 
parts of the pamphlet were edited and 
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Sen, President of the Reception 


Mr. Jatramohan 
Committee, the 
Chittagong. 
made ready for the press. But for some 
mysterious reason or other, the matter ended 
in smoke. 


The Kayastha Conference at Fyzabad. 


At Fyzabad the Kayastha Conference 
was this year presided over by Babu Sarada 
Charan Mitra, a Bengali Kayastha. There 
was also a movement set on foot to promote 
interdining and intermarriage between 
Hindustani and Bengali Kayasthas. These 
are hopeful signs of the times. No doubt, 
besides the prejudices of backward persons, 
the greatest difficulty in the way of Kayas- 
tha intermarriage is the difference in the 
mother tongue of the two sections. There 
are some social differences too. For in- 
stance, Babu Iswar Saran, a Hindustani 
Kayastha leader, says that in many a Hin- 
dustani Kayastha family, grown-up daught- 
ers do not appear before their fathers, nor 
grown-up sisters before their elder brothers. 
This unhealthy state of things does not 
obtain in Bengal. Again, drinking, as an 
every-day practice, and as a recognised 


Bengal Provincial Conference, 
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social institution on ceremonial  occa- 
sions like marriage (prevailing among both 
men and women), has never obtained. 
among Bengali Kayasthas, which can 
scarcely be said of Behari and Hindustani 
Kayasthas, inspite of the Kayastha Temper- 
ance movement. We do not, of course, 
mean tosay thatthere are no drinkers or 
drunkards among Bengali Kayasthas. We 
are speaking of it only as a recognised social 
practice. ‘There are other differences which 
can not be discussed in these colunins. 
We shall be glad if the proposal of inter- 
marriage leads to an obliteration of these 

differences by a process of levelling up. 


Pandits in Conference. 


In thought activity in the field of social 
and political reform, Madras has been of 
late occupying a leading place among the 
provinces of India. But even for Madras to 
bring together orthodox Pandits in a Con- 
ference for discussing the marriageable age 
of girls or the permissibility of sea-voyages 
is a forward move. The first attempts may 
end in failure, but there is no doubt that, as 
in the case of other earnest endeavours, they 
will ultimately prove stepping-stones to 
success. 


Other Conferences. 


Last month has witnessed the Hindu 
Education Conference, the Sikh Conference 
and other Conferences. We have no space 
to notice the proceedings of any in detail. 
We are glad to find, however, that all com- 
munities now understand that’ educa- 
tion, both for boys and girls, for the upper 
ten as well as the lower ten thousand, lies 
at the root of all progress. 


A separate Province for Andhras. 


Owing to the new names given in some 
cases to provinces by the Musalman and 
British rulers of India we are sometimes apt 
to forget the individuality of old provinces 
and language-areas. For this reason it is 
perhaps necessary to explain to many of 
those who have read only the Geography 
of Modern India that Andhra-Desha is the 
Telugu-speaking province which lies to the 
south of Orissa. 


Our Andhra brethren wish to have a 
separate province for themselyes, The 
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Desabhimani of Guntur, a tri-weekly organ 3 
of theirs, writes thus on this subject :— | 9 


An esteemed publicist writes to us that an agitation 
to secure a separate province for the Andhras is ill. — 
advised and harmful to our best interests and that 
this is a retrograde step conflicting with the formation 
of an Indian nationality. We respectfully submit 
that this agitation is in consonance with the views 
expressed in the memorable Despatch of Lord 
Hardinge to the Secretary of State. The future Indian 
nation will be composed of various races speaking 
different. languages aud progressing according to 
different traditions but to reach a similar goal. A 
strong Indian nationality must consist. of strong and 
efficient units. Unless the different races composing 
the Indian nationality arein themselves self-consti- 
tued and efficient, the Indian nation as a whole can- 
not be an efficient nationality. The different members 
of the nationality with unequal degrees of development 
will form a_ weak nationality unable to have uniform — 
progress. We fully realise the higher ideal of the oi 
formation of the Indian nation, but before it is an 
accomplished fact, the separate races must be strong 
and efficient units able-to contribute a large share to 
Indian nationalism. This agitation is not peculiar to 
us but advocated by the best representatives of differ- 
ent races in India. A common language is the great- 
est bond of union and as such, the Beharis, the 
Bengalis, the Mahrattas and the Uriyas all desire 
a separate province, wherein they can Progress with 
a strong individuality of their own. Thus each pro- 
vince will be a_self-constituted 
central authority. The Government have full 
recognised this principle and we are firmly of the 
opinion that the Andhras cannot have any appreci- 
able improvement and cannot’ contribute to any 
large extent tq the ideal of Indian nationality unless 
they have a separate province of their own. The 
Hon'ble Mr, S. Sinha in -his presidential speech at 


the sixth United Provinces Conference said, “In view 


of the scheme of provincial autonomy to which I shall 
presently refer, it is absolutely necessary that so far 
as may be, each province should comprise a more or 


less homogenous population Speaking preferably one 


language.” We are of the same 
mains to be seen how the Andhra 
the scheme. 


There is much truth in what the Desabhi- 
mani says. 


Opinion and it re- 
country receives 


Influence of the West on the East. 
Mr. Sidney Low in “The Fortnightly 


Review” writes thus on this subject : 


‘If we are to impress the East it must be rather by 
our public than our private morality. We should like 
to be able to show that the European nations asa 
whole, in their collective action towards those of the 
Orient, are inspired by lofty motives and are actuated 
by the regard for altruism, justice, and legality which 
are among the elements of Christian civilisation, It 
must be admitted that from this point of view our 
missionaries will find a good deal to explain away. 
The conduct of the most Christan powers during the 
past few years has borne a striking resemblance to 
that of robber bands descending upon an unarmed 


unit controlled by the 
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and helpless population of peasants. So far from 
respecting the rights of other nations, they have ex- 
hibited the most complete and cynical disregard for 
them. They have, in fact, asserted the claim of the 
strong to prey upon the weak, and the utter impotence’ 
of all ethical considerations in the face of armed force, 
with a crude nakedness which few Eastern military 
conquerors could well have surpassed.” 


The Japanese Pariah. 


Many of us know that Japan had a caste 
system somewhat like that which prevails 
in India. It hada class of social outcasts 
known as Eta, whose standing was similar 
to that of the Pariahs of Madras. Some of 
us would emulate the example of Japan in 
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naturally their lives were miserable to a degree. Not 
until the inauguration of a more humane government 


under the auspices of his benign and Imperial Majesty, 


the present Emperor, were their disabilities removed 
and the Eta given a chance to rise. The emancipation 


of the Zita took place in 1871 when the social ban was 
removed and they were accorded the rights and privi- 
leges of ordinary citizens. The name, Zta, was then 
supposed to fall into disuse, but in the blood of the 
Japanese there exists a spirit of natural aversion to any 
one of Eta origin, though it must be admitted that on 
the whole the people of this low extraction have proved 
worthy of the rights bestowed upon them and have 
been received by the average citizen with much more 
welcome than might have been expected. 


The origin of this singular caste is one of the most 
interesting questions of sociological history. Their 
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An Eta VILLAGE. 


everything else, but remain wedded to our 
present social system. The following 
paragraphs taken from an article in the 
Japan Magazine may have some lessons 
for us : | | 


From remotest times there has existed in Japan a 


class of people known as £fa, or social outcasts, who 
were regarded with utter contempt by the ordinary 
citizen, completely ostracised by society and even for- 
bidden by law to participate in the ordinary avocations 
of life. So wide was the gulf separating the Eta and 
the ordinary subject of Japan that no one was permit- 
ted to borrow from them, nor even to offer one of them 
fire enough to light a pipe. Occupying a position of 
extreme social isolation they were more to be pitied 


than the Jew in the Europe of the Middle Ages, and 
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existence seems to have arisen from a_ variety of 
causes, Closely related and more or less complicated. 

It is most probable that the earliest Zta were 
the prisoners taken in war, as in ancient Japan 
all such were at once reduced to slavery. 


The isolation visited on these unfortunate prison- 
ers and their descendants received further em- 
phasis on the introduction of Buddhism, which for- 
bade the taking of life ; for the Eta were the butchers 
and masters of slaughter houses in the Japanese system 
of civilization. The Japanese had always been great 
meat eaters, and nothing bears more evident witness 
to the influence of early Japanese Buddhism tha. the 
degree to which this ingrained custom was reversed 
and the £tfa still further despised as a destroyer of life. 
Perhaps the influence of this phase of the new religion 
was enhanced by the already existing intense 
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withit, that prevailed among the Japanese, contact with 


IN THE 
abhorrence of a dead body and everything connected 
a corpse being sufficient to render the individual cere- 
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monially unclean, and the house where death occured 
being usually destroyed. At any rate it required but 


little encouragement to bring the Zta into yet greater 
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contempt as a polluted class in the eyes of the 
commonalty. 


As a mode of making a living the Zta were permitted 
a monopoly of butchering animals, tanning hides and 
digging graves. Some of them also worked at 
making leather sandals, work in leather, the skin of a 
dead beast, being held in disgust by the common 
people. Later, in the Tokugawa period, Eta were 
employed as detectives and prison warders, as well as 
in taking away the bodies of executed criminals. It is 
said that even to-day such work is usually undertaken 
by the descendants of the Eta class, Some of the 
Pariahs became itinerant performers, such as the 
jugglers still to be seen going about the streets of 
pee tee towns and cities, and some of the less 
ortunate of their females became street beggars, 
playing a samisen from door to door. The houses of 
the £ta villages were of the most primitive kind, mere 
straw huts seldom more than ten or twelve feet square, 
with floors of mud covered with coarse straw or rushes. 


In the days of the Tokugawa _ regime 
measures against the Eta were most severe. 
To such an extreme did this aversion 
run that any one found harbouring or 
employing an Eta was imprisoned for fifty 
days. 

After their emancipation naturally a great change 
at once took place in their circumstances. With the 
opening of national schools the children of the Pariah 
were allowed to mingle with those of the ordinar 
citizen in lessons and at play, Education has had Hie 


a marked effect upon them that now members of the 
former Eta class are not infrequently members of the 
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Imperial Diet. At the time of their elevation to the 
rank of citizenship there were not more than, perhaps, 
400,000 altogether in the Empire ; and these have 
now become so mixed by intermarriage that it would 
be very difficult to say who is of Eta extraction and 
who not. But the high class families of Japan have 
been and are somewhat jealous as to purity of blood, 
and these, as well as the people of the rural villages, 
have not yet entirely lost their old prejudices against 
anything associated with the once despised Eta. In 
Kobe it used to be said by some that only those of Zta 
origin ever became servants to foreigners ; and this 
Had the effect of deterring to a large extent the best 
class of Japanese servants from entering the employ of 
foreign residents in that district. In the average 
Japanese community, however, one never hears any 
distinction made between those of Zta ancestry and 
others, which shows how universally their emancipation 
has been received by the nation. 


On the Chinese Revolution. 


The Chinese Revolution has led the 
Christian Register of Boston to indulge in 
the following and other similar observa- 
tions :— 


The uprising of one quarter of the human race in 
the Far East, the sudden abolition of a tyranny that 
has lasted for three hundred years, the establishment 
of a republican form of government, and a contest 
between the two foremost citizens of the nation to 
escape the presidency and to make the other man the 
ruler of three hundred and fifty million people,—these 
and other events of a similar character in China have 
given to Occidental nations a shock of surprise, 
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linparalled in modern times. At last our self- 
“complacent dream of ‘superiority has been shattered 
by the exhibition of mental sagacity, moral power, 
and admirable self-control’ in a nation. that’ was 
supposed to be fettered and shackled by superstition, 
formalism, and a.tyrannical ruling class, : . 

It has often, been said. of Americans that no:one 
ever refused a nomination to the presidency; and it 
has been taken for -granted “that ‘the great refusal’’ 
was beyond the power of’ any. American citizen; but 


out there in a pagan land we see the astonishing” 


spectacle of ‘a Christian, elected to the first office in 
the gift of his country, asking that another man be 
put in his place, while this second non-candidating 
official protests that he dees not want ‘the office and 
is incapable of doing justicé to its duties.and respon- 
sibilities. For American politicians and ‘candidates 
this is an astonishing state of affairs and raises a 
doubt as to our absolute infallibility as promoters of 
public welfare and students of the principles of states- 
manship. Asa salve to our self-respect we may: say 


that the East misjudges the West as.much and in the | 


same way that the West misjudges the East; but 
that, after all, is only a hint of the mighty task before 
us in demolishing these walls of ignorance and 
superstition, - 


Chinese Political Philosophy and 
_ the Chinese Revolution.. 


Count Okuma’s article on “The Chinese 
Revolution” in the February number of 
The Japin Magazine enables us to under- 
stand the genesis of the Chinese Revolution 
much better than any recent magazine 
article that we have seen. It was written 
before the revolution had culminated in a 
republic. It is remarkable that Count 
Okuma had foreseen this as’ a probable 
result. 7 ers 

The Count says :— 


The history.of China has been more or less marked 
by revolutionary movements, but the present 
revolution is wholly different in character from any 
that preceded it. Former revolutionary outbreaks 
‘were mainly in connection with a change of ruler; 
but the revolution now going on has ta do not only 
with a change in the ruling power, but witha radical 
reformation in the political organization and laws’ of 
the Empire. In this respect, therefore, it is on a line 
with the revolutions that have taken place in Europe. 

_ Indeed the essential genius of Chinese politics is 
much like that prevailing in Europe throughout the 
Middle Ages. The divine right of kings, the belief 
that the ruler was appointed by heaven and exercised 
an absolute power, was everywhere taken for granted. 
So in China to-day faith in the divine right of the 
ruler finds almost universal credence. The sovereign 
is invested by God with the power-to rule and exer- 
cise jurisdiction over the people; and the will of 
Heaven is that the ruler should promote good govern- 
ment and the general happiness of the nation. Only 
the ruler who successfully. fulfils this mission is Heaven- 
sent’; those who fail in this achievement are against 
the will of Heaven. The Chinese‘are convinced 


from the forms they assumed, 
roughly. divided into three.. The - first is,.that phase 
of revolution. in which we find the ancient political 
philosophy:.of .China. fighting for expression, but it 
1s difficult, viewing it from so remote a.time, to say 
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‘that the present. dynasty has not- fulfilled the will of 


Heaven; hence..:the present revolution. The ruler 
must. be removed and ‘replaced by one sent of Heaven. 
Historians admit that such revolutions: have taken 
place at Jeast, twenty-one times in China; resulting 


in.as.many legitimate .changes. of dynasty. In ad- 
dition.there;have been various usurpations of power, 
exercising a limited-sway, and-.if these partial revolu- 


tions should: be reckoned, .we must enumerate the 
revolutions of.China as some, thirty altogether. 

.. How-these revolutions occurred is a question very 
interesting to pursue. Their. causes may be inferred 
and these can be 


how far the idea was made effective. The underly- 


ing idea was that, ‘to be a sovereign is no matter of 
selfish concern; it is a divine command to lead the 


people to peace and to exercise a wise rule over them.’ 
This theory: of. monarchy originated with one Gyo 
whose son was afterwards disinherited because he 


failed to live up to the ideal of his father, while the 
‘son of Shim, the latter being. another upholder of the 


Zenjo idea, as it was called, also lost his throne 
through incapacity, when the power passed to a sage 
named Yiu....Thé principle that the wisest should 
always rule is also the central thought of the Chinese 
classics. 

' The second form in which Chinese revolutions have 
appeared is what is called Aobatsu, or the theory 


‘that the sovereign may be dethroned, by violence if 


necessary, and anothcr permitted to take the place 
of the deposed ruler. It was.by this means that Yio 
came-to the throne of China; but after securing the 
reigns of government he developed another theory 
to the effect that imperial succession should be by 
inheritance, as too many changes of dynasty were 
not good for the nation. But he -held nevertheless, 
tothe idea that. the principle of having a wise and 
able ruler should. not be departed from. His advice 
was accepted for.a time, but as a state of stagnation 
set in, the government degenerated. The country 
came under the wealthy classes, who; with the ruling . 
power, lived in extravagance and luxury and were 
overbearing in their attitude tothe’ people. Once 
the confidence of the nation was lost, revolution again 
began, and the ruler ‘was deposed by violence, 
according to the principle of hobatsz ... as 

Now ‘it seems to me: this. isa far more advanced 
idea than that of the divine right of kings, which 
prevailed in the Europe of Mediaeval times; for in 
Europe the ruler was freely permitted to exercise 
despotic and even tyrannical power -almost without 
limitation, -In-China this has never been so; and at 
no time in the history of the -nation, has the idea of 
a Heaven-sent'ruler been more alive than it is to-day, 

The third form of the revolution appearing in Chinese 
history has béen called Soraz, or the: doctrine of 
Commotion ; which means a disturbance arising among 
citizens on account of the Government permitting 
barbarians by force of arms to usurp the throne of 
Empire. The ancestors of the Kang dynasty at first 
appealed to the principle of Aobatsu in justification of 


their claims, but later they based their claims on the 


doctrine of Sovran, or the necessity of a commotron 
to check ‘foreign influence.- Chinese history has 
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numerous examples, of riotous behaviour becoming 
wide-spread and leading to revolution, owing to the 
. .inroads made by barbarians in fancient times, and 
later by foreigners. . , 

As to the present revolution going on in’ China it 
appears to go further than any that have gone before ; 
for according to the claims put forward by the revolu- 
tionists the present | 
for more than’ 250 years, must be abolished, without 
any clear notion of what is to take-its place. It seems 
to methat the fall of the Manchu dynasty is only a 

uestion of days; and then what will be the fate of 
that vast Empire comprising one-fourth of the popula- 


tion of the globe ?...Such ‘has been China’s past ;° 


and such very probably will be China’s future. Thus 


far prophecy is not so difficult ; but whether the new . 


regime will be in the form: of a republic or a monarchy 
is the quéstion of the hour, and the 6ne most uncertain 
of solution. In more remote times, perhaps, .one 
might have thought probable the meteoric rise of some 
heroic figure capable of turning the tide ‘of events, 
placing himself upon the throne, establishing a new 
dynasty and bringing peace. Even now this must 
-come, or the result will be a republic. At present the 
main danger lies in the tendency to disintegration.... 
And to-day we see many provinces declaring their 
independence like the petty states of feudal days. But 
asin the past the provinces claiming: independence 
have always been finally brought into subjection to 
the ruling power, so it probably will be in the future : 
for the Chinese seem to be as amenable to centrifugal 
as to centripetal power. Nevertheless self-govern- 
ment exists always more or less im the various 
provinces of the great Empire ; because in. proportion 
to the slackness and inefficiency of the central govern- 
ment, the provinces are obliged to attend to their own 
affairs. There is little doubt but the provinces would 
side with the revolutionaries if the revolution showed 
ample proof of finally being successful., The use. of the 
ideographs in writing, too, ‘has a powerful ‘influence 
in binding the Empire together, no matter what form 
the government may ultimately assume. All Chinese 
use these characters, and it is through them that ideas 
become cOmmon among the educated and rulling 
classes. This is what has made the Chinese Empire 
so united as to the fundamental principles of morality ; 
and tends to predispose the people to united effort in 
times of crisis and emergency. a : 
~ Those who are agitating for one uniform. 
script throughout India will find this a good 
argument in their favour. ' 


It is no doubt the influence of foreign ideas that has 
caused the present revolution in China to assume so 


different an aspect from its predecessors. This revolu- — 


tion partakes somewhat of the senjo, and also of the 
hobatsu tendency, but in its hatred of the Manchu 
we see the outcropping of the sovan idea; but in the 
demand for a republic and fora new form of govern- 
ment and new laws, there is something so funda- 
nentally different from the past, that it can be ascribed 
only to the influence of foreign education and the 

rogress of modern civilization among the people. 
Whe Chinese are awakening to a sense of | their back- 
wardness in comparison with western countries, and 
are beginning to feel keenly the necessity of reforma- 
tion to save the state. This dissatisfaction with theme _ 
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selves, has, among a proud people like the Chinese; 


been rendered more acute by the rise of Japan. to 
the position of“a first-class power; and Japan’s 
brilliant exploits.in the war with China and later with 
Russia, has excited a spirit of emulation among the 
Chinese. that only. a thorough reform of government 
and revision of law can satisfy. 


The Gaekwar at the Gujarat Sahitya 
= Parishad, ; 
Speaking at the recent session of the Guja- 

rat Sahitya Parishad held at Baroda H. H. 

the Gaekwar said that “to preserve the 

records of the past, to reconstruct with care- 
ful hand the literature of a bygone age, is 
but one of the many activities a literary 
society may have, although such has been 
almost the main aim of those started in 

America and with a few exceptions, those 

in Europe as‘ well. If a country‘ has an 

honourable past, as India. has’ had, it ‘be- 
hoves its scholars of today to seé that she 


has an equally honourable, present... If a 


country declines in its art, in its industry, 
in its mental* and physical vigor or in its 
literature, that country is discredited. It 
ill becomes our dignity, as an association, 
to record the: deeds .others ‘have done, yet 
admitting that, we may not do the like our- 
selves, but only preserve the thoughts. of 
those that have passéd away before us, and 
not contribute’ our: share to the. literary 
productions of the world: We are. the 
present actors in the arena: .-the battle-axe 
has passed from other hands to ours.. In 


our veins flows the. blood of those we 
' venerate. In our brain resides the soul that 


prompted our fathers to deeds of righteous- 
ness and words of wisdom; let not. our 
children say of us that in! our veins, that 


- blood turned to water, and that under our 


care that-soul lost itsélf in slothful ease.” 
He therefore urged upon his hearers the duty 
of studying the contemporary life of our 


“people, of discovering means to improve it 


and of co-operation for certain common 
ends to be attained. "The two things that 
in his opinion were needed for this~ co- 


_ operation were a. common script for the 
.different languages’ spoken in India and a- 


common ‘language that shall tie us together 
into one compact union of ideas. and’ aims. | 
He also urged that by means of translations 
into our vernaculars “thé best thoughts of 
other nations should be made ‘ours; not 
through the dead-languages. of ancient’ days, 
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but in our own living language of the 


present; not through the old languages 
of the chilly North, but in our own warm 
tongue which we. drank in with 
mother’s milk.” 

He announced that-he- was’ organising a 


State-department for the translation of good’ 


European’ books into Gujarati or other 
vernaculars and their subsequent publica- 
tion, and he was setting apart the: sum of 
two lakhs of rupees, from thé Khangi 
Department, 
be used for carrying on this work, 


Paris Un iversity. 


The Calcutta University is said to. be un- 
wieldy, because it has a large number of 
students in colleges affiliated to it. and 
situated over a wide tract of country.. But 
Paris University can boast of a much 
larger number of. students, all dwelling in 
one city; and yet, to judge by certain 
figures given by the “Debats”, it is the 
most attractive intellectual centre of- the 
world. “The last report states that in 
round numbers, out of 18,000 students there 
are 3,500 foreigners, whose total has trip- 
led in the. last. ten years. The most 
popular faculty is that of Letters, which 
‘boasts about 1,300 non-French students, 
more than’: half of whom are girls. The 
first place is taken by Russia, with 512, but 
almost! every country on the facé of the 
globe is represented. And these are not 
mere amateurs, but serious workers, as is 
proved by the fact that thirteen foreigners 
took the degree of Doctor of University and 
‘that of. Doctor-es-lettres, not to speak of 
lesser distinctions.” 


Intellectual Life and esit tat 
Universities, 


_ Many persons in India seem to think and 

would have us believe that in order that 
Universities may be the creators of riew 
knowledge and promoters of an intellectual 
atmosphere, they must be residential. But 
with the newer Universities in the United 
Kingdom, residence is not the rule, nor is 
\-it the rule with the-Paris University or the 
German Universities. 
the following observations of the Educational 
Review of Madras on.Lord Hardinge’ s recent 
Convocation address. 


While agreeing with the Chancellor in saying that 
the Indian Universities -ought ‘to become ‘like the 


B 


one 


the interest of which. would » 


- bear of fools. 


. else have politicians -ever yielded ?” 


We, thereforé, endorse 
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Universities: ‘of the West the nurseries and workshops 
of intellectual life, we cannot emphasise to the 
same extent the valtie of a residential system. The 
German Universities aré the chief centres wherein 
new knowledge is being created at the present 
day, but there is’no residential system connected 


' with them. Whereas in Oxford and Cambridge 


which are residential Universities the 
‘of original work is comparatively small. 
‘work -is a prodtct 


output 
Original 
ofan atmosphere of Lern- 


‘fretheit and. Lehr-freiheit and not of the. cramped 


atmosphere of an examination-ridden system- - 
. The Bombay Social. Conference, 


The social reformers of Bombay have set 
an example which ought 'to be followed all 
over ‘India, in that they have held their 
Conference quite apart from the: political 
Conference. Mrs. Ramabai Ranade, who 
presided over the Ladies’ Conference held 
in connection with the social conference, 
was quite right when she said: ‘The Social 
Conference has now become a_ separate 
movement; and as such it held its first ses- 
sion. in Bombay last week. This is - just 
what we desire, for our past experience is 
that whenever the Social’ Conference is 
held in connection with the Provincial Con- 
ference the minds of the people are so much 
absorbed in the discussion | of political 
questions that very little attention is paid | 
to the subjects of social reform ‘that are 
brought forward”. 


Mts. Annie Besant’ on Violence. 


Emerson says that consistency is the bug- 
The latest illustration of 
this adage is to. be foundin Mrs. Besant’s 
pronouncement on the violence used by 
Suffragettes in England. She has: often 
denounced the violence used by the “anar- 
chists” of Bengal, and posed as the saviour 
of India from rebellion and anarchism. 
But in a recent issue of The Times she justi- 
fies Suffragette violence, asking, “To what 
oie 
adds:— ° 
_. “There would be no Home Rule Bill if 
landlords had’ not beer shot and cattle 
maimed. No Reform Bill of 1832 without 
riot and bloodshed. No: later Reform Bill 
if Hyde Park railings had not gone down. 
It is all abominable, but it is true. Violence 
is the recognised way in England of gain~ ’ 
ing political reforms.” 

We do not think, therefore, that Mrs. 
Besant is reliable guide. in politics. 


a 
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oo Gujarat Pientne Relief. 


‘We. have received ‘and. forwarded. to Mr. 
G. &. Devadhar of the Servants of India 
Society for famine relief in Gujarat, Rs.16 
collected: from the students.of the Govern- 
ment High school; Tumkur, Mysore, at the. 
instance of Master’ M. V. Krishnappa, a- 
pupil of .the fifth form. 
students will follow this noble example. 


The Solidarity of. Indian and 
European interests, 
The Empire thinks that the removal of the 


capital to ‘Delhi will produce some benefi- | 


cial results which the Government did not 
have in view, one .of them being “to in- 
crease the solidarity of Indian and Euro- 
pean interests and not to accentuate their 
differences. The moment Europeans begin 
to take a real interest in the political life 
of the: Presidency, they will begin to sym- 
pathise with the grievances and aspira- 
tions of their Indian fellow citizens. 
Hitherto they have been content to rely 
upon the identity which is supposed to éxist 
between the interests of the European mer- 
cantile community and the governing classes. 
Their social intercourse with the. ruling 
classes has masked from’ them the anta- 
gonism that inevitably arises between an 
oligarchy and a subject state. The result 
has been that they, have looked upon the 
various agitations that are springing up in 
the Indian body politic as purely factitious 
if not insidiously disloyal. They will soon 
find out that this is not the case. The 
moment they begin to take themselves seri- 
ously asa political factor they will make 
acquaintance with the iron hand that the 
velvet glove has hitherto concealed from 
them. They will find themselves criticizing 


the Government inva spirit not dissimilar to’ 


that displayed by the most outspoken of the 
Indian associations, and when they discover 
what small effect the first representation has 
upon the powers that be, they will begin to 
meditate upon other ways and. means of 
showing ;:that they are in earnest. One 
of the most efficacious of these will be un- 
doubtedly the joining of hands with Indian 
associations for the accomplishment of aims 
-which are held in common. Such a com- 
- bination would. prove ‘practically irresistible. 
One demonstration of the possibilities of 
combination would .cement | Indian and 


_ 


We hope ‘other | 
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‘It is his own fault, 


European | interests to an extent hick evén 
social intercourse has hitherto failed’ to -do. 
We have no hesitation in saying that one 
ofthe most valuable results of the “forward” 
movement of the Anglo-Indian ‘Desfnce 
Associations is likely to. be the establish- 
ment, along certain lines, of:a solidarity © of 
interest between Indians: and ae in 
the Presidecy of Bengal.” ... . | 

We will not take the risk of ‘prophesying. 
We shall rejoice 1f The pe proves a’ true 
prophet. 


The duty that Ansiodindiaas owe . 7 
. to India. : 


The , Empire discourses on the duty ene 
the Anglo-Indian community owes ‘to India. 
Our contemporary observes :— 

“Apart from all this it ista good thing, 
‘on general principles, that the European 
community should rouse itself and begin to 
take a living interest in. the ‘commonweal. 
It is. its diity.. Even if it does not contem- 
plate a life-long residence in this country, 
the individuals of- which it is composed 
spend here the best years of their lives. 
How can they reconcile.'it-to their con- 
sciences to take all that India -can offer 


them in the shape of money, prestige, occu- 


pation and recreation, and ‘give back no- 
thing in the way of service? - Business and 
sport—these are the two things that the 
average Anglo-Indian lives for. So far as 
all public questions are concérned he 
grudges the time and interest: en a 
proper consideration of: them would -. 

volve. By his supineness on public wae 
tions he has played into the hands, now 
of his Indian fellow citizens, | ‘who are keener 
‘on these matters than he -is, now of- the 
Government, which has exploited him for 
its own purposes, and has: in a matter ‘of 
the highest importance to his: interests; 
left-him suddenly and shabbily in the lurch. 
and it. 18 an excellent 
thing that he realizes it. If the movement 
which is now being inaugurated ‘had been 
started a dozen years ago: it is extremely 


doubtful whether the Government of India 


would have ventured upon: the course to 
which it actually stands committed. oe 


Chemical Research i in Bengal.” 


Those who are interested in the progress 
of, science in India will icaee with; ‘pleasure 
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the London Chemical Society. .. 
for. August; ; Tgtiy contained three /pleces,*. 


‘Lord Haldane and others. 


University - 


that. paper embédying original- investiga- 


tions-by our countrymen have ;been, appear-. 


ing, almost, every month in. the journals. of 


‘The number,. --conservancy. 
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quoted by- Capain. a ustige,. thére,; were during 

igt9,. only. ..§95.,towns and: villages ‘in the 
’ Presidency, which’ could boastiany: ‘system of 
~The yemaining ! 42,207 were 
without - conservancy, arrangements. of- any. 


of- research by Dr. P:.C. Ray and his pupils + kind. Captain: Justice ascribed this.state of 


and co-workers,” Messrs: Hemendra- Kumar.” 


Sen, Jitendra:Nath Rakshit,; and Rasik Lal 


Dutt.” ‘Phe. latest number. ‘of. the. journal: 
contains’. two’ .important papers: one by, 
Mr.,. Rasik.-Lal.Dutt and the other by Dr. 
Ray and Mr. -Rakshit. ‘The annual ~Report- 
on the’ Progyess . of Chemistry: for rgrz 
recently published, refers to Dr. Ray’s “long 
and painstaking researches-on the nitrites,” 
as well -as.to -the contributions of some. of. 
his-past: and -present pupils, ae -them.: 
being Messrs.. Panchanan. Neogi,"B oe Adhi-. 
kari, H. K..Sen and B, B.-Dey. 


Delegates. of the . Calcutta University. . 


.. Phe. Conference. of the Universities of the’ 
Empire - -will) commence’ “its sessions’ in the 
beginning of July under'the presidency’ of 
such . distinguished :meén as Lord: Rosebery, 
Dr. P. C, Ray, 

. Chemist, and 
‘Prasad Sarbadhikary,”” the - 
‘representative’ in the Bengal 
Council, ‘will attend this. Conference as 
delegates. of the! Calcutta University. ‘We: 
wish them bon voyage. Dr: Ray’ will also 
participate in the celebration of thé 2soth . 


the “distinguished Bengali 
Babu Deba 


-Anniversary of the Royal: Society, as: a 


delegate of our University, which: has cer- 
tainly made a worthy choite. The Royal 
Society is one of -the greatest . scientific 
societies in the world and it isan honour . 


indeed to be” ‘invited to send a delegate to- 


half-century. 


its.” ‘agoth anniversary, celebrations. It is 
a piece of good fortune that our University 
was not obliged to choose as its’ delegate .- 
some highly paid ‘mediocrity, but had at 
hand a scientific discoverer and, : -author. of 
the standing of Dr. Rays «- .. 


«India not the only’ sinner... 
At the. recent All- India Sanitary . Con- 


» ference the question of - village sanitation 
was: raised. by Captain Justice, the. Officiat- . 


ing Sanitary ‘Commissioner ..in. -the.. Madras: 
Presidency, who. dwelt ‘on the scanty pro- 
gress achieved: .in the improvement of the 
sanitary. condition in villages,in the last - 
According, to. the returns - 


isa stumbling block .to all’ progress.” 


-of ‘our...people will disappear. 


. they: are 


“things to lack of. funds, the want of trained 


“Sanitation, ‘and the failuré of the people to 


co-operate so. as to render the measures 
adopted more successful. | The Captain was 
of opinion . that “the apathy of the: people, 


On 
this The Statesman observes : 


wet Doubtless it ig true, in a jomees tliat’ the 
apathy ‘of the pedplé, is a stumbling-block 


to.all progess.” ~ But this proposition is not 
a fair presentation’ of the facts unless it’ is 
"qualified. ‘In the first place, it conveys’ the 
impression «. ‘that ‘the: masses. in -India are 
‘peculiar. in’ their indifference’ to Sanitation. 


Now, this is not true, as artyone: aéquainted 


with~ village’. or’ ‘towne life’ ‘in, European 
countriés can testify. . Fhe. people. every- 


where are neglectful | of hygiene, ‘because 


they are. ignorant alike of, its principles . and 
its value.” . ; 

'. We hope, “yi the soread of SAucenod: 
particularly. on matters:hygienic, the apathy 


But we 
should not’ forget that our poverty is.also.a 


- very great stumbling-block to all progress. 


Teaching Universities and’ Teaching 
‘Colleges. _ 


" Some people. have. an amazing cupaeity 
for: self-deception. They seem ‘to think that 
{as soon as; you call, an institution ‘a “teach- 
ing university” instead’ of calling it a 
“teaching college” (for we. presume there 
are colleges.which do little teaching though 
they realise the’ full tuition fee), you are 
- within sight, ‘ot the. educational salvation 
of India. Take a concrete instance.. It is 
said that’ the: Dacca Government College 
18, to be miade'a teaching. university, Now, 


. at is certain. that its. present European staff 


will be among the university professors. If 
‘good teachers now, the name 
“university professors” will not make them 
better. If they are not good teachers, that 
name will not make them good. It is riot 
the names that. signify, bat “men and 
methods.. It*may be “éontended that in 
future they will adopt better methods. *But 
who prevents them from’ ap econuas these 
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methods aad It may be said ‘that beftét 
and more ‘professors will be appointed “in 


future, when the institution has become a 
University. ° But why cannot: they ‘be ap- - 


pointed,‘ so long as the thing continues to 
be called a college? 


The: fate Mr. Langat Singh: 
In Mr. Langat Singh Behar loses-a son of 


whom all India may be justly proud. He 


began life. asa Railway -pointsman, lost’ a. 


‘leg in a’ railway accident, took to. the: 
business of a contractor and by his honesty - 


and. business capacity. became a wealthy 
man. 
He was the founder of the -Bhumihar 
Brahman College at Mozaffarpur, to. which 
. he gave a princely endowment., His other 
benefactions were also large. 
had been actively.exerting himself to make _ 
: the’ Hindu University movement a success. 


“The Wreck of: ‘the “Titanic,” 


“The. wreck of. the “Titanic”. in. ‘which 
more than.1500 persons lost their. lives is 
the greatest disaster of its kind on record, 


‘The details,-so far as they. are available;. 
have. appeared in the papers and need not 


be repeated. But some passages from the 
accounts furnished by survivors. ‘deserve 
prominent insertion. ; 

The transfer of | passengers "Sou 
“Titanic” to the “Carpathia” was a most 


pitiable sight. - 
waists of adults, and children and babies 


were placed.in bags and hoisted on to the. 
deck... Some boats were not half full while: 


others were crowded: - Some passengers 


were in evening, dress aa others in their 


night clothes and wrapped in blankets. : 
“Not a Sob was Heard.” 


- 


hot breakfast was prepared. The rescued. - 
passengers had been in boats for. from. four 


to. fivé hours in a most bitingly cold wind.. 


There was no demonstration. ‘ The’ - passen- 
ger says not a sob was heard. All seemed 


stunned by the shock of their ‘experiences. 


Divine s service was held after breakfast. 
Women to Go First, = 


“The Captain who was on the Bridge 


summoned all to.don life-preservers and 


«+ 


He made good use of. his riches. ~~ 


Latterly he’ 


‘signs ofan accidént. 


the’: 


Ropes were tied round the: 


All were hurried to the saloon where a 
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ordered the boats to be jowered: the first 
boat containing mostly males, as they “were 
the first to reach the deck. :- When the rush 
of women and children: began, the-rule that 
womeh should go first was. strictly. observed. 


‘Nearer My God To Thee.” 


The officers drew out their reyolyert but - 
in most cases they were not used. ' As the 
last boats drew away, ‘the ship’s band 
_gathered in the saloon near the end and 
ieyed “Nearer my God to Thee.” 


# 


Confronted with Disaster, 


We all worked slowly -up the life-belts | 
over our clothing. Even: then we only * ; 
presumed this was a wise. precaution the ~ 
' Captain. was taking and thought we should. 
shortly retire to bed. There was-total ab- 
sence of panic, possibly owing .to the- ex- 
-céedingly ‘calm night ‘and: absence of-any 
-The. ship was abso- 
lutely still-and except for a gentle tilt | 
downwards which I don’t think one person. 
in ten would have noticed,. there were no 
signs of the approaching disaster. oe 


Pathetic Scenes, 


- But a few moments Saw! the covers lifted 
from the boats, the crews standing by ready 
to lower. _Then . we realised there was 
something serious. People ‘were now. pour- 
‘ing up. Presently came the order :—“All - 





smen stand -back from the- boats, all ladies 


retire to the-next deck: below.” .The men. 
stood back. in absolute’-silence leaning on/ 
the railings or packing. .The deck boats 
were swung out and lowered to the’ deck 
-below where the ladies got'in. quietly except 


some who refused to leave their husbands... 


~ Wives Torn fain Husbands, 


--Some, however, were torn from their 
husbands .and pushed: into boats. All 
‘the time there was-no: trace of disorder or 
-of rush for boats. There’ was no hysteri- 
cal sobbing among thé women. ‘It was €x- 
traordinary. -how self- controlled " everyone 
‘was, évén when they. realised that. they 
might presently be in the sea with life-belts 
-for their only support. When the boats con- 
taining the women ‘and’ children had dis- 
‘appeared into darkness, ‘word ‘was ‘given ‘to. 
the men to enter . the: boats. | This’ was. 
‘effécted quien “ : ee 


Painful Parting Scenes. 


Scenes of partings when wives were forced 


to enter the boats were terribly painful. 


Some refused to leave their husbands and 
ee with oo 
-Gonduct of Officées. 
.All agree. that the conduct of officers and 
crew was admirable. - 
A Half-Demented Passenger, . - 
Reports of suicides emanated ‘apiatently 


from a half-demented passenger ‘who was 


one of the first’ to land. 


“ - ~ 
“ Boo . 


The Captain’s Fates. 


A passénger named George Braden says 
he saw the Captain as he sank standing 
alone. | 

regained his-feet, then another wave came 
_ and he e disappeared, 


Mr, Stead. 


Hitherto the only reference to Mr. Wels: but an officer, drove them back like ne 


Stead, the most distinguished soul ‘who 
perished on the Titanic, is by a Yorkshire- 
man named Barkworth who saw him on 
' deck shortly after the vessel struck. Others 
report that they did not see him artiong the 
men :who were watching the loading of 
boats. As there was no alarm he may 
have returned to his State-room. Others 
tell us that he was one of the most-active 


_ inhelping the women and children ‘off the 
Steamer. ie faa 


Some: survivors report that Mr. W. T. 
Stead came to the door of his State-room 
but went back to bed. 


His heroic end. 


According to Mr. Seward, Mr. Stead: was 
one of the few on deck when the “Titanic” 
_ struck. He preserved a beautiful composure. 

“No one,” said -Mr. Seward, “would know 
Mr. ‘Stead’s end except that he faced death 
om philosophic resignation.” 


Dig: not see Ms, Stead seein sis 


A stewart named Cunningham, described 
calling Mr. W. T. Stead. He‘ asked. him 
to show how to-put'on a.life-belt. Cunning- 


¥5 


A wave knocked him down: but he - 


“men, 
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ham put the. -life-belt on Mr. ae whom 
he did not see-again. 


Caim Courage of Colonel Astor, 


Passengers “praise. enthusiastically the 
calm courage of Colonel: Astor and ‘Major 
Butt, Mr. Taft’s aide-de-camp. Both help- 
ed: and cheered the women, Astor personal- 
ly helping a.young, bride ‘who was in 


delicate health into’ one of the last boats. 


- 


7 Lady’ S ‘Mishap.- 


Md, Ch urchill Candee, of Washington, had 
both legs’ broken getting into a lifeboat. 
She declares that most of the men saved 
were picked’ up in water iiito which’ they 
had - ‘plunged after. oC lifeboats were 
launched. 


The Discipline was spendid, 


’ When the boats were being lowered, 
Major Peuchen continued, the discipline was 
splendid, but;he was surprised that more 
sailors were not at their posts. About one 
hundred stokers came up crowding the deck 


No Disctimination’ in Rescue Work. 


‘They made no discrimination regarding 
the class of women. put ‘into the boats. If 
some boats wére not fully loaded, it was 
because they-tould not find people willing 
to go. They‘did not seem to care about 
getting into:the boats. No effort was made 
by the officers’or crew either to restrain or 
direct passengers. He saw women on deck 


‘but they did not respond to the calls and 
he had | no time to drag them in. 


Full List of Saved, 


Mr. Buxton, in reply to Mr. Chioza Money, 
has issued a return showing that on the 


“Titanic” in the first class were 172 men, of 


whom 59 were saved, 144 .women, of whom 
139 were saved, and five children all of whom 
were saved; in the second class 160 men 


‘of whom 13 were saved, 93 women, of whom 
_ 78 were saved, and 24 children, all of whom 


were saved. In the third class 454 men, of 


~ whom 55 were saved, 179 women of whom 98 
-were saved, and .76 children, of whom 2 


were saved. The crew consisted of 975 
of whom 189 were saved, and 23 


women, of whom 21 were saved. 


‘ 7 
, 
. 
0 . 
5 i ‘ 
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oo AIL poor women. and childres evel : 
be mealsting being parted fediit’ Husband. 

" 70-widows ‘in: “Carpethia.” i 
Wireless, operator’ s marvellous, Devotion, 


A eative of. the Titanic disaster is that a, 
number of rich persons.were drowned'while 
.so far as .is known, all ,poor women and 
children “were. saved. 

‘ The millionaires, .Mr. Widner and. Mr. 
Harris, died bravely after putting ¢heir wives 


into boats. Mr, -Isidor Straus. and his wife ’ 


‘perished together, the wife. successfully resist- 
ing being” parted: from ‘her: ‘husband: 


Mr. Howard ‘Case. valiantly. assisted Major ‘ 


But t6,'get-the:women into; boat: 
* Mrs... Edgar (Meyer, of: New: York, praised 
everyone..on the Titanic. . Her ‘husband 


threw her into a lifeboat, reminding her of . 


their: child: ‘at:home.. ‘She’ ‘says there were | finishing | with" Nearer; ny God. to Thee.” so 


about © 70°. of. Ms... widows, . _on-:board..-the 
Garpathia. ae 


eg = 


The Titanic’ Ss Mane Wireless ‘Operator: | 


named ‘Mi. Bride, testifies to. the marvellous 
devotion. of: his dead ‘chief Mr. ‘Phillips,. who 
continued” working : ‘with’ ‘the cabin. awash 
for a quarter, of an ““hour aftér' the Captain 
said :=You. have ; done your.. duty. Save 
yourself.” : 


‘ a 
ey rt we 


f, Pe aes Se Te *. ee ee 
a _ No: ‘Cowardice:. ‘oni "Titanic! at ate “Es, 
ate Were ‘Colonel: Giacie* g | ‘Account. Ca 
“ANG more ‘Wismen’ tog" eo 


, ag Canadian- sculptor, named. Mr. Cheveret, 
declares’. 
cowardice on. the . ‘Titanic, “take . off my 
hat to: ‘English , seamen. who went ‘down with 
their’ ship. Those . manning. ‘boats. were 
most difficult * to force into the boats.” ” 


Colonel Gracie; who- went: ‘down. with the 
ship -but.was subsequently, ; rescued. - from: a 


‘raft, says he felt-as if. hé were being. propel- 7 
Bodies . 


‘led by explosions to the surface: 
were all round the raft, which.was soon full 
and waterlogged. : * They were compelled 
to refuse. to receive any others. Many of 
the latter went to their death, saying | pee 
luck—God bless you.” 


| . Questioned by. the Senate’ s ese as 
-to the ‘circumstances in which he- ‘left the 
-Titanic.Mr. Ismay replied almost in‘a whis- 
-per that one: of the..boats was. -being filled 
-when Officers. called out to -know-if .there 
‘were any i inore “women to £0. | * There were 
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’ : 


_that there. was absolutely. ee 


none,” he said; “and ‘there were:no passen-. 
gers on the - deck, -so as-the jboat * “was being~ 
lowered. J got: in. : : helt oe - ieee a > re 


se 


BY we 
‘en: ee ON Ae 


Heroic Act af Captain Smith. 


Those survivors who. were’ still on- board 
the Titanic .when she: sank agree’ ‘that. 
Captain Smith acted most: heroically to‘ the . 
end. Just before he was “washed ‘off ‘his 
feet he megaphoned to the crowd to. bé 
British. Later he was seen :helping ‘the | 
strugglers in the water, and other Officers 
and members’of the crew — seconded his. 
éxaimple.’ ie 


Spleridid Conduct of the: Steingmen. : : 


Alt. accounts ‘tésfify’ to: thé splendid: con-. 
duct of the-string band-which almost until 
the - last played cheerful ragtime: selections. 


oe 
ora 


~ “With “tears’"in’ our eyes; with the rest. of, 
the admiring: world, we bow’ to. the’. British’. 
sea-men and British and American. passen- 


gers who behaved: with such “exemplary 


coolness, : courage | and self- ‘sacrificing, devo- | 
‘tion... We: bow to. the. women who: did -not 
arid - could‘ not be. ‘forced - to leave: their 


- husbands” but “perished | ‘with, thems 4: For 


ever will they be adored as:triie satis. .. 

-The sinking of, the , Titanic ‘is ‘aj, most 
terrible calamity, ‘but: it has .shown. the - 
world that: the British people: and ‘Western - 
races generally occupy ‘a-.dominant. place- 
in- the world: -not by ‘mere:: “brate force: or. 
superior | scientific - weapons. “of - destruction, 
‘but also by calm courage in facing’ certain — 
death, by. .self-sacrifice; by : discipline’ and 


by chivalry,:which last’ has: certainly - ay. rake 
_ ‘existence, noti'a mere vetbalt one: | 


“Phe rich, 
‘the strong, ‘the. famous ‘could ° have saved 
. themselves, but preférence was given:to the: 
poor, the. weak? “(inéluding women and © 
children);-and the-obscure: ;Mr.;Aston and 
‘other :millionaires have. shown that they 
were more opulent in-the wealth of a noble ~ 
soul than in worldly. riches. The world must 
‘mourn their loss, being.. .poorer jn epiritial- 
wealth by their -death, | It:will. mouri the - 
‘death of Mr. W. T. Stead, the fighter, “the 
worker,:: the . hero, - the: friend, and:advocate’ 
of the weak and the oppressed, all over* the: ° 
‘world, the promoter-of peace’and. thé~.fore-, 
“most journalist. ‘of his :day.. .-He.died-as: : he--- 
ee lived. ee endis without feat. It. 


rad 
ot ok 
tay 
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will enshrine in its heart the sacred 
memory of the wives whose love was 
stronger than death. Nor will mankind 


forget to do homage to the many obscure 
and, in many cases nameless, heroes, whose 
conduct relieves the tragic gloom of a 
great disaster and makes us proud of our 
common humanity. 


The Discovery of the South Pole. 


Just as men in their youth love danger 
and adventure: for: their own sake so do 


nations full of youthful vitality. This 
partly explains the origin of the many 
North and South Polar Expeditions. One 


| 





“4 


CAPTAIN AMUNDSEN. 


of these has succeeded at last in reaching 
the South Pole under Captain Amundsen. 
This discovery will have important scientific 
results. But as the antarctic regions may 
have economic value, there will be the usual 
-scramble for-sovereignty there.. Nay, it has 
begun already. 
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Russia in’ Persia. 


For the success of the constitutional 
movement in Persia, two things were abso- 
lutely necessary, viz., that her finances 
should be sound and that her people should 
be able to assert their natural freedom. By 
driving out her American treasurer-general 
Mr. Shuster, Russians made the first im- 
possible. The second was made impossible 
by systematic execution of leading national- 
ists anda series of fights. 





[Current Literature. 


THe Persian Epiror wHom THE RUSSIANS 
HANGED. 


Hadji Ali took the lead in expounding that ideal of 
Persian self-government which brought W. Morgan 
Shuster into the land. He was summarily executed 
by the Russians as soon as Mr. Shuster had been 
sent off. 


Education of Sindh Musalmans. 


The Hon. Mr. Bhurgri has _ introduced 
a bill in the Bombay Council for taxing 
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[Current Literature. . 


RESISTING THE CoSSACKS IN PERSIA. 


The vicinity of Tabriz presented, during the crisis over Mr. Morgan Shuster, all the aspects of Waterloo 
int its first stages—the Waterloo being Shuster’s. 


the Musalman land-holders of Sindh for the 
education of Sindh Muhammiadans. This 
has been done with the full consent of 
these land-holders. Musalman and Hindu 
land-holders in other Provinces should 


follow this noble example. 


~ 


Corrections. 
Page Column Lines, For 
353 I 10 to 
” Ph 12 al "g 
. 2 29 a3 of #} 
eb 2 34 qa 


Read 

to fa 

ale 
aliofa 
aVas 


These lines ( beginning 
with the word Note;— 
to thefigure $4) should 


be excluded from the 
text and read in con- 
tinuation of the footnote 
under this column. 

7 Read 1 as_ representing 


a before 4% 


Page 364, 2nd column, 53rd line. “ Property ”’ 
should be ‘‘poverty’’. 

Page 368, 1st column 29th line. There should be 
full stop after ‘‘ Disappear,” the “f”’ of ‘‘for’' should 
be capital F, the full stop after “ India ’’ should be 
taken off, the line should thus stand as follows: ‘‘Fo 
students of economics in India this conception of the 
study has a special appeal.’ 
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(From the Bengali of Ravindranath Tagore). 


| HEN I reached Europe | found only | 


ships running, carriages driving, 


men moving, shops plying, theatres 


going on, Parliament in session,—in fact, 
everything on the move. In everything, 
great and small, a vast endeavour was 
busily asserting itself day and night to an 
extreme point; all were rushing on in 


concert with tireless energy to attain the 


extreme limit of human powers. 

I'he sight oppressed- my Indian nature; 
but at the same time | cried out in admira- 
tion too, “Yes, these are indeed an Imperial 
race! What we look upon as much more 
than enough is but a miserable pittance. in 
-their eyes. For the sake of their meanest 


comfort, for the sake of their most fleeting 


pleasure, man’s powers are toiling with 
nerves and muscles strained to the utmost.” 

During the voyage [ used to reflect :—~ 
This ship is incessantly advancing with its 
iron bosom thrown forward; on the deck 
countless: men and. women are. engaged, 
some cosily reposing, others amusing them- 
selves. 
low down in its secret bowels, at which in- 
nocent coal-black damned ones are con- 
stantly grilling and shortening their lives. 


Oh! the unbearable strain, hard toil, and 


pitiless waste of human life incessantly 
goinig on there! But it cannot be helped. 
His Majesty MAN is making his royal 
progress;'he will not halt, hé™will 
consent to lose his time or bear any hardship, 
if it can be avoided, 


But there is a fire burning for ever: 


not 


‘of that oppressed: humanity. 


WOMAN’S LOT IN EAST AND WEST 


It is not enough for him that distance has 
been annihilated by the ceaseless working 
of machinery ; on the way he will not bear 
the least curtailment of the comfort and 
splendour to which he.is accustomed in 
his palace. Hundreds of servants are ever 
engaged in waiting on him; his dining 
saloon and music hall are finely decorated, 
painted with gold, covered with marble, 
and lighted up by hundreds of electric 
lamps. His table groans under every 
possible variety of dish. How many 
regulations, how many arrangements for 
keeping the ship tidy! What careful atten- 
tion to the minutest detail! Every bit of 
rope is kept neatly coiled in its proper 
place. Asin the ship, so everywhere else,— 
in the streets, the rivers, the shops, theatres, 
—there is no end of arrangements. Every- 
where the senses of His Imperial Majesty 
MAN are being offered sacrifices with ful] 
pomp of ritual. For years we toil and toil} 
in advance that he may enjoy even a 
moment’s pleasure! | 

My subjective Oriental nature looked 
upon this machine of civilisation, worked 
at extreme strain, as a source of affliction. 
Even a single voluptuous despot in a 
country requires thousands of wretches to 
wear their lives out in contributing to his 
pleasure; but when the kings of society are 
counted in tens of thousand, the human 


‘race is crushed under an intolerable burden. 


Hood’s Song of the Shirt is the pathetic cry 


Ar ranaeprRAQwiniirgaRRAneNRME oy) 
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. in the reigns of bygone tyrants the pyra- 
mids of Egypt were built of mafy -stones 


and many miserable human lives. Looking | 
‘at the beautiful towering edifice of modern - 
-  eivilisation,- I often think that it has been - 


built of stone above and stone below, with 


human lives crushed between the two layers. . 
True, it is a miatchlessly prodigious. struc-. 


ture; trué, its artistic beauty is marvellous; 
but its cost is also excessive. We do not 
mark this cost from the outside; but it 1s 
gradually accumulating in Nature’s account- 
book against us.. 
that the -despised - take their revenge, 


. 


though little by little.......5 ee 
‘I. remember -that a certain great man of - 


‘Europe has prophesied that the Negro. race 
will one day conquer Europe, -The’black 
clouds of Africa will envelop the whzte day- 


light of Europe: . God forbid-it! But it ‘is ” 


not naturally impossible; because, in light 
there is confidence, a. thousand eyes are 
gazing on it; but where darkness gathers, 
there danger accumulates 1ts strength in 
secrety—there | is cataclysm’s birth-place 
shrouded in mystery. When India’s Nawabs 
grew luxurious beyond endurance, a storm 


burst on them from thé-gloomy neglected ~ 


North-western corner, the home. of poor and 
hardy races. at 
overtake luxurious civilised man. 


It would be presumption on my part to 


make any dogmatic assertion about foreign — 


society. But ‘so far as I can judge standing 


outside it, I am convinced that with the 


progress of European civilisation women 
are becoming more and more unhappy. © 


Women are’ the centripetal - force ; of 
society... In Europe the centripetal force is 
failing. to pull. society back towards the 
centre as strongly as the centrifugal force 
ig. driving it. asunder. The men are being 


-scattered over the face of ‘the earth in. 


different lands; with. the (artificial) increase 


of wants they are being ceaselessly engaged. 


in the struggle for existence.. A soldier 
cannot fight with a heavy kit, a traveller 
. cannot walk with a heavy load on his back ; 
s0,,to0, in Europe man does not easily con-~ 


. 


depopulated. - Themaid (in-Europe) has~ to 
wait-long _years before getting a husband ; 


> . 


the wife has to pine in loneliness while ‘her — 


It is. a law of Nature’ 


Such a fate may. possibly 


sent to. burden himself with a . family... means 
j ‘graciousness. ‘Sometimes ‘their eyes daré 


. dimmed. with tears when- they aré in a - pet’ 


“Woman’s realm. is going to ‘be: gradually » 


husband is away at work; the son when 
grown. up leaves his mother’s nest... =”: 
It has become necessary for the women 


a; ied * ie 2 oes = > . ; ty 
even.to join alone in the sévere struggle for 
-existence. 
Ing, nature, and social usage are opposed 


_ And yet their traditional train- 


to such a course. : sae 

I think, this destruction of social harmony 
is the reason why women. in. Europe’ are 
striving for equal rights with men. In the 
social plays of Ibsen we see that ‘many of 
their female characters are very impatient. 
of the existing social ties, while the males 
support social usage. This paradox niade 
me realise that. in modern European’ sociéty 
the position of: women has truly become 
very inconsistent; the men ‘will ‘neither 


“build‘homes for the women, nor grant them 


full right to’ enter: the field: of work. . At 


first. sight the large number of: women ‘in 


the ranks of. the ‘Russian’ Nihilists may 
surprise us; but reflection will show that 


‘the time-is. nearly ripe for the women in 


Europe to appear as Furies of destruction. 
On the whole we see that in European 


“civilisation, strength has’ become ‘so’ very 
indispensable in every walk of ‘life that the 


place: for- the weak,—male ‘and - female 
alike,— is gradually disappearing frony their 
society. The.demand now is only for work, 


only for strength, only for. movement. It 


seems as if those capable of -giving and 
winning pity, of loving and beifg beloved, 
are not quite entitled to live in such a 
society. Thus.it is that their women seem 
half ashamed. of their femininity, and are 
trying to prove formally that they have 
strength no less than feeling.: Bo Mes 
Such is their lott And when in’ England 
people shed.a flood of tears over ‘fthe miser- 


able condition of Indian women,” I feel 


great regret as so much: sympathy being 
needlessly thrown away....Sympathy from 
an Englishman is so rare, that my .sorrow 
knows no-bound when I see this precious 
article being wasted -on an_ undeserving 
object. ee ee a 
We see that our women,- with- their 
simple graceful ornaments, their ever cheer- 
ful faces, have kept our homes sweet.:by 
of. their. “tenderness; lové, -and 


sometimes their simple fair faces, under love’s 
oppressive sway, assume a tender melancholy 





wet 
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_ would make others happy or unhappy. 


hue, : patient -and grave. But woman’s 
afflictions, wiz., cruel’ husbands and un- 
natural sons, are to be found everywhere 
in the world; | have learned from a reli- 
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able ‘source that they are not absolutely. 


non-existent in: England! Well, we. .are 
quite happy with our household goddesses, 
arid they too have never told us that they 
are very unhappy. ‘Why then do meddlers, 
living. thousands of miles away, break their 
hearts needlessly over the imaginary 
sorrows of our woman folk? Men naturally 
cornmit great mistakes in-imagining what 


lf, 


’ through the evolution of civilisation, the 


‘carpet-seated chair; but we 


into 
hearts 


to develop 
sympathetic 


fish “were suddenly 
philanthropists, their 


~ 


would never find peace without plunging . 


the whole ‘human race in a deep mossy . 
pond! Europe, your happiness lies outside, 


our happiness dwells inside the home; how 
then can we make you realise that we are 


happy. 


When a lady doctor of the Dufferin and 


enters our women’s appartments, ahd sees - 
there dirty small’ rooms, small windows, - 


beds not at all milkwhite, 


earthenware . 


lamps, mosquito-nets fastened with strings,” 


a-few oleograph daubs of the Calcutta Art 
Studio, the walls blackened with the soot 
of.:lamps and the smudges of. many fingers 
for countless years,—she turns up her nose 
and thinks, “Oh, it is 


“their men thatthey have kept the 
she. does not 
know that we all live thus. We read Mill, 
Spencer, and Ruskin; we work in I nglish 
offices, write to the papers, print books, but 
we’ light that earthen lamp, squat on that 


horrible! How. 
miserable is their life! How very -selfish’ 


~are- 
“women like ¢attle!” Ah, 


mattress, buy gold ornaments for our wives — 


-when we are in funds, and inside that string-. 


knotted mosquito-net sleep we and our wives . 
fanning. ourselves with a palm-leaf fan, : 


our baby between us. 

‘And yet,--you will not believe it ?--we 
are not miserable! We have no sofa: or 
have pity, 
tenderness, and love. True, we read your 
literature, half lying on our backs on a 
wooden. bedstead, our shoulders pressed 
against a bolster; but we can nevertheless 
understand and enjoy a good deal -ofvit. 
We tread :your philosophy with uncovered 


backs before a half-broken earthen lamp, . 
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_and yet we can getso much light from it 


that even our boys have BimIOss become 


sceptics like you !- 
And we, on our part, cannot enter into 
your feelings. You ‘love your furniture, 


sport, and amusement so very much that - 


for their sake you don’t mind having no . 


With you comfort is first, 
With us love: is 


wife or child. 
then comes love.- 
supreme need ; 


(adequate) measure of comfort. | 
The.truth is, we Indian men cannot live 


the | 
and thereafter our lifelong . 
endeavour often fails to secure for.us an. 


-- 


without marrying. “The porpoise lives in 


water, but it must come up to the surface 


die. 


_every now and then to breathe, or it will . 
So, we may remain plunged in the - 


midst “of business; but we must run every 


now and then to..our women’s apartments 


and there refresh ourselves, if we are-to live | 


at all. . 
| was just now asking,—Are our women 


al . 


happy or unhappy? Well, I think that in . 
the present structure of our society, our _ 
women are tolerably well off, though that | 


structure may Or may not be beneficial to 
society itself. An Englishman may 


imagine that a woman cannot be happy , 
unless she plays lawn tennis or dances ‘ 


at balls. But our people’ believe- 
woman’s true happiness consists only in 


that : 


= 


loving and being - beloved: -But such a. 


belief may be one of our superstitions. 


‘It is impossible for the woman-heart in, 
an English family to attain to the, varied _ 
fulfilment which it gains in the Indian , 


home. Hence it is 


considered a cruel, 


misfortune for an English woman ‘to live | 


and die an old maid. Her lonely heart 


gradually turns arid; she tries to keep her- , 


self engaged only by. nursing puppies or by 
joining . charitable societies. The 
must artificially pump out the accumulated 


doctor | 


nulk of the mother of a.still-born babe, -to 


keep her in health. Similarly, the inherent 


tenderness of the European old maid’s, heart - 


has to be poured out fruitlessly by various _ 


elaborate devices; but it cannot give her., 


soul true gratification. 


It will not be unfair to compare the old 


maid of English society with the girl-widow 
of India. 
same proportion of their respective popula- 
tions. QOutwardly their-lot is the same, but 


The two classes form nearly the. 


there is a marked difference between the. 


two in one respect. The Hindu widow’s 
feminine nature never gets a chance of 
growing sterile by lying arid, vacant, and 
waste. 


now as a-daughter, now as a companion 
(to her sisters-in-law). Thus, throughout 
life she remains tender, full-hearted, affec- 
tionate, engagéd in the service of others. 


The children of the (joint) family are born | 


before her eyes, and grow tp in her arms. 
To the other girls of the house she is attach- 
ed by the ties of many years’ joys and sor- 
rows, love and comraderie. With the male 
members of the family -her relation is mani- 
fold,—that of tender care, respectful devo- 
tion, and merry playfulness. She is not 
denied a share in the household work which 
women niturally Jove. And between whiles 
she has time also for reading the Ramayan, 
the Mahabharat, or a Puran or two, and for 
the loving task of drawing the children 
round her knees in the evening to tell them 
stories. Nay, a wife bas sometimes the wish 
and the leisure to keep kittens or green 
parrots; but a. Hindu widow leaves no 
corner of her heart unoccupied [ by useful 
loving service, for the indulgence of such 
frivolous tastes.] . 

Hence I cannot believe that our women 
are less happy than your’ women who are 
incessantly whirling in the eddy of pleasure 
or are engaged in competing with men, or 
passing their lonely maidenhood or widow- 
hood in nursing puppies and four or five cha- 
ritable societies. Loveless tieless vacant 
liberty is a terrible thing for women—as 
terrible and vacuous as the boundless free- 
dom of the desert is to a householder. 

Whatever else we may be, we area do+ 
mestic race. Hence it logically follows 
that we are at the mercy of our woman kind ; 
they have cherished us with great and con- 
stant care and attention. Indeed, so fully 
have they got us under their control, that 
we cannot bear to stay long away from our 
home and country. It does us much harm 
no doubt, but it at least does not make our 
women unhappy. ) 

I do not mean to say that our society 1s 


be asserted that our wives. and daughters 
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Her lap is never bare, her arms — 
never idle, her heart never unattached.. 
She acts, now asa mother (to her nephews), 
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do not generally live in a world of horrors, 


but that they are happy. 


. Before wé discuss the intellectual training 


of our women, we may well question 
whether our men even are properly educated. 


Are not we, Indian men, a strange medley 


of odds and ends, a patchwork? Are our 
powers of observation, judgment, and 
assimilation very healthy and natural, and 
carried on to a liberal maturity? Do we nof 
frequently mix up unreal fancies with 
things observed ? Has not blind Prejudice, 
unshaken -and proud, usurped half the 
throne of Reason in our minds? 
not an absurd inconsistency always notice- 
able between our convictions and acts, as 
the result of our feeble education and weak 


character? .A terrible confusion, without: 
-order, without control, reigns among the 
thoughts, opinions, and institutions of the- 


Bengalis. 

And, because we have not learnt to 
observe think and act like well-trained men, 
there is no stability in anything pertaining 
tous. Whatever we say and do seems to 
be done as in play; it all fades and drops 


-down dead like mango-blossoms beforé 


their season. Hence our writings are’ like 
debating club essays; our opinions are 


meant for displaying our intellectual subtle-— 


ty, and not for application to our life. 
Our minds are keen like the tip of the 
kusha grass, but not strong like weapons. 
If such is our condition, what high ‘educa- 
tion can we expect for our women? It is 


putting the cart before the horse to expect’ 


the full education of our women before. the 
education of our men has been perfected. 
So, we must admit’ that though an 
English woman’s character is left imperfect. 
if she is not educated, the practical educa- 
tion of our women,-—thanks to our well- 
filled home,—acquires far greater complete- 


ness (in spite of their lack of literary educa-. 


tion). 

But-this largeness of the family is a load 
which has crushed all-growth out of our 
race. Our household ‘has, through the 
course of ages, grown into such an un- 


Is there 


> 


naturally huge affair that none of us has. . 


any strength left for minding things outside: 


our Homes.. We have clustered ‘together 
(in our homes) in such large numbers as to 


reduce all to the same stunted size. .Our - 


society is like a dense forest, whose 
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thousand creepers entangle and prevent any 
particular member from raising himself to a 
towering height above all the rest. : 
Under the complicated ties of our family- 
system, we have failed to forma nation, to 
form'a State, and to develop world-conquer- 
ing manliness. We have produced (ideal) 
fathers, mothers, sons, brothers and wives,— 
and, by the reaction of this strong social 
force, many ascetics and recluses ; but we 
have not produced anybody (vowed to live 
and die) for the great world. ‘To us the 
family is the only world. {The same 
_ Bengali word, sansar, means both ‘family’ 
-and ‘world’. 
But in Europe we see a strange pheno- 
menon. 
in Europe than with us, and hence Europe 
has no doubt produced many men who 
have.devoted all their powers to the service 
of their own race or of humanity. But, on 
the other hand, many Europeans seek 1n the 


world nothing beyond a good opportunity | 


for pampering their’ own selves. On’ one 
side we see philanthropy free from all 
(family) ties, and on the other selfishness 
free from all ‘restraints (of social duty). 
Every year there is an increase in the 
number of our family, and an increase in 
that ‘of their comforts. We say that a 
bachelor is only halfa human:being; the 
English say that a man who has not a club 
of his own is an incomplete person! We 
say that-a house without children is a 
. desert ; the English hold that a house with- 
out furniture is a wilderness ! 

Where material prosperity 1s valued too 
highly, it becomes a tyrannical master of 
society. Wealth begins to despise merit and 
to pity nobility (of character).... Wealth first 
appears as the external sign of ability, but 
in the end ability. ceases ‘to be respected 
unless it cultivates the outward show of 
wealth. 

A great and swift river gathers sand by 
its own impetuous force; but in the end 
that very sand bars its’ further progress. | 
‘often think of European civilisation as 
such a mighty stream, Its energy is 
gathering from“all quarters of the globe 
even the meanest things required by man, 
and every year piling up fresh mountains of 


such “rubbish heaps of civilisation.”- But — 


our civilisation is a narrow stream flowing 
feebly and finally half-hidden from view and 


The domestic tie is much looser . 


are 
arrested midway by the thick mossy en- 
tanglement of the [ Hindu joint | family. 
And yet it ‘has a beauty, a freshness, a 
verdant charm. It has no speed, no strength, 
no expanse, but certainly gentleness, serenity 
and patience. __ 

If-my apprehensions be true, European 
civilisation is imperceptibly creating a vast 
desert of lifelessness for itself. By heaping 
up material comforts, it is gradually burying 
the HOME,—the secret abodé of man’s ten- | 
derness and love, the perennial fountain of 
beneficence, the one thing needful for man 
even 1f everything else were to disappear 
from the world. The heart’s: birth-place is 
being covered with a thick and responseless 
crust, 

Ina land where homes are disappearing 
and hotels increasing, where every one is 
working and earning for his own self and 
seeking unbroken comfort by securing his, 
own rooms, his easy chair, his dog, his horse, 
his sporting gun, his pipe, and his club for 
gambling,—there we must conclude that 
woman’s hive has been broken up.* For- 
merly the working bees used to gather honey 
abroad and store itin the hive, where the 
queen-bees used to reign. Now, each selfish 
bee hires his own cell, and drinks up 
alone in the evening all the honey he has 
gathered in the day. ‘Therefore, the queen- 
bees must now come out into.the wide wide 
world ; they can no longer ‘live by giving 
away honey and drinking honey. They 
have not yet succeeded in adapting them- 
selves to these changed circumstances ; hence 
they are helplessly buzzing about hither and 
thither. ‘But we,—we are quite happy 
under the rule of our queens, and they, too, 
in possession of the inner apartment of the 
home,—the very centre of our family-based 
social system,—are living happily, girt 
round by all the family. | 

But recently our society has changed in 
many ways. Through the economic 
changes in the country, our means of earn- 
ing.a livelihood have -naturally become 
diversified, and in consequence of it our 
joint family system is gradually tending to 


* Cf, Kipling : 
‘A million Maggies are born every year to 
bear the yoke ; 
For a woman’s a woman, but a cigar 
is a smoke.’ , 


( Editor ). 
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become eee isouenéd: A change. in 


the condition! of ur women’ has become 
necessary and even: inevitable along. with 
this change. 
longer remain spread as a tender heart over 
the .whole house ; she‘must stiffen her back- 
bone, and . stand ‘alert .and erect as her 
husband’s helpmeet in. work. .. 


Therefore,. if we do not spread, aie 


education, the harmony between husband 
and wife will be destroyed in.. modern 
educated Indian society: 
English -education: “has 
impassable gulf like]- 


‘created . 
the. caste system, 


between those who. know English and ‘those 


who ‘do not. .Hence; in most cases, the 


husband’ and wife belong to two different - 


social ‘planes, as it were: the thoughts, 
[favourite] language, beliefs, and:acts of the 
one are quite foreign. to the other. 
in our present day ‘conjugal life there are 


abundant ‘instances of comedy, and “possibly 


‘instances of ‘tragedy, ‘too. 


For this very reason female educagon: is 
gradually spreading [of itself} in our society ;.~ 


it is the outcome not of public lectures, nor 


of a sense‘of duty [to the icone sex], but. 


of sheer necessity. 


English education, affecting ¢ our’ " society 


within. and --without, will undoubtedly 


modify its character in many ways. | 


apprehend’ that English education | 
make us lose our eastern character, 
turn Kuropeans: altogether. 


be entirely transformed.- 


cannot ‘give us all 


favourable. to such ideas... We can~ get 


English literature, but not’ England itself. -. 
It is easy to import the seed,. but not the: 


soll. 


Take an Ainasteat ca 
long centuries, but in spite of it Europe has 


retained. her impatient violent’ character; 


her héart has not even yet been melted by: 
‘anid 


the Biblical 
meekness. 
~Tconsider it a great good eke for 
Euirope that she is receiving from childhood 
‘a.training which’ is of entirely consonant 
to her'nature, which is presenting a new 
field to her inherent character, and which 


Jessons’ of forgiven ess. 
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The © Hindu’ wife must. no. 


~~. 


The ‘Spread of: 
-fan 


Hence ° 


But F- 
‘hope and believe that itis a false-alarm to “ 
wills: 
and: 

Whatever our 
education may be, it is ‘impossible | for us: to _ 
- English’education - 
can, give us a certain, number of ideas, ~but: 

the circumstances . - 


The Bible: Rae 
been thé chief ethical teacher of Europe for 


Fa II are rete steele it 
4 é 
”* 


+ * 


| he its siatiaes is s keeping her. ever. awake: i in, . 
the path of nobility. - 


Tf Europe had only pone an, ee 
in, exact conformity with her -natural incli- 


*nation, she would not -have been so ‘great. 


today. Then European . civilization would”: 
‘have. lacked jts spacious range; then: the, 
same soil would not have produced so.many | 
saints and: mén of action. The Christian - 


religion in Europe is constantly maintain- - - 


‘ing the harmony between earth arid heaven, 


between. the intellect and the soul. 


‘Christianity. is not mérely diffusing & 


"spiritual element in secret:through, nears 
civilisation, it is also. helping the- intellge-. : 


‘tual. development of Europe to.an extent | 


.that words cannot’ adequately’ “describe.” 
_European 


literature. furnishes many ins: 
‘tances of it. “Who, can‘fully analyse’ and: 
éxpound the rich poetry: and. beauty: that: 


‘Oriental ideas and Oriental -imagination, =. 


entering into the heart of. Europe through’ 
‘the medium of the Bible, have déveloped -° 
‘there? “Who can fully “unfold how’this — 
agency has expanded the comprehensive. 


‘range of the Kuropéan heart, not. by means 


‘of. ethical teaching, but’ by: establishing - a 
close contact. with an- ikea oa foreigh 


: ‘type: of thought ? 


Happily the education wk we are now : 


: getting is not entirely akin to our nature. ™ 


I, therefore, hope that through’ contact with: 
this: new force we shall be able to renounce . 
our age-old | Thonotonous: inertia ;. the-new : 
‘invigorating. vernal: breéze ‘will kindle us ° 
into life again, and’ make-us put forth. fresh’: 


? 


foliage and blossoms ;.. our. mental. horizon | 


‘will be expanded to the utmost. © 


Some hold that what‘is good ‘in. ‘Europe « 


jis good for ‘Europe only, and what is ‘good ' 


‘iti-us is good. for. us only. -But’ no ‘truly 


. good things canbe mutually antagonistic ; 


‘they are complementary, to each . other.” i 


. Circumstances may compel one country to ° 


give predominance to ‘one good element, 


the standpoint of the compléte development - 
‘of, humanity, none of the elements. canbe | 
discarded. - Nay more, ‘there. 
natural affinity among all-good things, that” 
if-you discard one, the others are weakened, : 
and our maimed humanity gradually: ieee 
its motion and stands helplessly inert ‘by the 
road side [as a dead: stationary. ‘civilisation]::~ 


"and another country to another; but from 


% 
* 


iS’ such - ‘ay 


Ifthe plants were suddenly to gain intelli- © ? 
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‘gence ar feeling, they might.think within 
themselves, “The earth is our birth-place, 
therefore -we shall live only by drawing sap 
from the soil. -The sunshine and rain of 
the sky are tempting us further and further 
away from our native soil towards the 
(foreign) sky. - Therefore, -let us young 
plants form an seeociauion to avoid care- 
fully all contact with this ever quivering 
changeful sunshine, rain and wind, and to 
cling..solely to our ‘stable motionless eternal 
earth.” 

Or, the plants may reason thus, “The earth 
is very gross, despicable, and low. Let us 
give up our connection with it and set our 
faces-for ever to the clouds like the sky-lark.”’ 
Both these lines of thought would show 
that the plants have got more cleverness 
than is good for them. 


So, too, in modern Indian society, those 
who want to- retain our old beliefs and 
institutions absolutely -unchanged and 
those..who hope to become completely 
Europeanised by one leap, are alike delud- 
ing themselves with vain imaginings and 
over-subtlety.. 

Common sense naturally tells us that on 
the one hand we cannot live by plucking 
our roots out of India’s past, nor on the 


other hand can we avoid accepting the 


English education which is blowing all 
around us like the wind and falling in 
showers like rain. Now and then we may 
have a thunder-bolt or two hurled on us, 
now and then we may have a hail shower 
and net merely the (beneficent) rain. But 
where can we go by turning our faces away 
-from it? Remember also that the rainfall 
of the new monsoons is inspiring a new life 
in our old land. 

What will. English Faucaton do for us, 
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you ask? My answer is “We shall not 
become Englishmen, but we shall become 
strong, noble, alive. We shall remain on 
the whole this home-loving peace-loving 
race, but we shall not, as now, shrink ia 
horror from foreign travel. We shall wake 
to the fact that there 1s a world outside 
India. By comparing ourselves with others 
we shall be able to reject as ludicrous ‘or 
harmful any ignorant rusticity or undue | 
extremeness that may disfigure any depart- 
ment of our civilization. By throwing open 
our long closed windows we shall be able - 
to admit within our house the free outer air 
and the light of east and west. We may 
not become a principally .military com 
mercial or exploring race ; but we shall’ be 
able to develop ourselves into educated, 
mature-minded, tender-hearted, liberal, 
philanthropic, pious householders ; and 
though we may not be materially rich and 
strong, we shall be able to render great 
help to common humanity by means of our 
ever active knowledge and love. 

Many will ‘regard this ideal as not suffi- 
ciently high; but to me it appears as a very 
proper one. To me the true ideal is not to 
be an athlete but to be healthy. * The pro- 
per ideal is not a cloud-kissing monument 
or pyramid, but a firmly built house admit- 
ting plenty of light and air.... 

{ trust that through all our errors, action 
and counter-action, we are advancing 
towards full humanity. At present we are 
oscillating between two opposing forces; 
and therefore the truth inherent in each of 
these forces looks like an uncertain shadow 
to us; only when we reach for a moment 
the middle space between them, do we 
entertain a firm hope about our future. 


JapuNATH SARKAR. 
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A SHORT STORY. _ 
(From the Bengali of Ravindra Nath Tu gore). 


| used to go to the same dame’s school 
with Surabal4 and play at marriage 

with her. When I paid visits to her 
house, her mother used to pet me much, 


and placing us together used to sav to-her- 
self, ““‘What a lovely pair!” 

I was a child then, but I could understand 
her meaning tolerably enough. The notion 
became rooted in my mind that [ had a 
special right to Surabala above that of 
people in general. So it happened that, in 
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the pride .of ownership, I used at times to 
punish and torment her; and she, too, un- 
complainingly fagged for me and bore all 
my punishments. The village used to 
praise her beauty; but in the eyes of a 
young barbarian boy like me that beauty 
enjoyed no glory;—I only knew that 
Surabala had been born in her father’s 
house solely to bear my yoke, and that 


‘therefore she was the particular object of 


my neglect. 

My father was the land-steward of the 
Chaudhuris, a family of zamindears. It. was 
his plan, as soon as I had learnt to write a 
good hand, to train me inthe work of estate 


.Management and secure a [ petty] rent 
collectorship for me somewhere. But in 
my heart I disliked the proposal. Nilratan 


of our village had run away to Calcutta; 
learnt English there, and finally became the 
Nazir :Superintendent of bailiffs) of the 
District Magistrate; that was my _life’s 
ideal: I was secretly determined to be the 
Head Clerk of the Judge’s Court even if 
I could not become the Magistrate’s Nazir. 

I saw my father always treating these 
court officers with the greatest respect. | 
knew from my chilhood that they had to be 
propitiated with ‘gifts of fish, vegetables, 
and even money. For this reason | had 
given a seat of high honour in my heart 
to the court underlings, evento the bailiffs. 
These are the gods worshipped in our 
Bengal,—a modern miniature edition of 
the 330 millions of deities of the Hindu 
pantheon. For gaining material success 
people have more genuine faith in them than 
in the good Ganesh, the giver of success ; 
hence the people now offer to these officers 
everything that was formerly Ganesh’s due. 

Fired by the example of Nilratan, I too 
seized a suitable opportunity and ran away 
to Calcutta. There I first put up in the 
house of a village acquaintance, and after- 
wards got some funds from my father for 
my education. Thus | carried on my 
studies regularly. 

In addition to it, I joined political and 
benevolent societies. I had no doubt what- 
ever that it was urgently necessary for me 
to give up my life suddenly for my country. 
But I knew not how such a hard task could 
be carried’ out,—and none also showed me 
an example of it. 

But nevertheless my enthusiasm did not 
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abate at all. We country lads had not. 
learnt to sneer at everything like the pre- 
cocious [supercilious| Calcutta boys; and 
hence our faith was very strong. The- 
leaders of our associations [only] delivered: 
speeches, while we used to go begging for, 
subscriptions from door to door in the hot 
blaze of noon without breaking our fast; 
we used to stand by the roadside distribut- 
ing hand-bills, or arrange the chairs and 
benches in the lecture hall | with our own 
hands J, and, 1f anybody whispered a word 
against our leader, we got ready to fight. 
him. At these things the city boys used to’ 
laugh at us as provincials. 

I had come to Calcutta to be a Nazir ora 
Head Clerk, but I was preparing to become: 
a Mazzini or a Garibaldi. r 

At this time Surabala's father and my 
father laid their heads together to unite us’ 
in marriage. {had come to Calcutta at thes 
age of fifteen; Surabala was eight years’ 
old then. [ was now eighteen, and in my: 
father’s opinion I was almost past the age 
of marriage. But it was my secret vow to™ 
remain unmarried all my life and to die for” 
my country; so, told my father that I would. 
not marry before completing my education,” 

In two or three months [ learnt that 
Surabala had been married. to a pleade?' 
named Ram Lochan. I was then busy 
collecting subscriptions for raising falles! 
India, and this news did not seem worth ney 
thought. - Ba 

I had matriculated and was about ‘tJ 
appear at the Intermediate Examination, 
when my father died. I was not alone i 
the world, but had to maintain my ‘mother* 
and two sisters. I had therefore to. leave, 
college and look out for employment.; 
After a good deal of exertion I secured the: 
post of second master in the matriculation-- 
school of a small town in the Neannoe 
District. 

I thought, here is just the work for ee 
By my advice and inspiration I shall train: 
up every one of my pupils as a general ss 
future India. 

I began to work, and then found that the’ 
impending examination was a more press’ 
ing affair than the future of India. The 
Headmaster got angry whenever I| talked oly 
anything outside grammar or algebra. <ind"* 
in a few’ months my enthusiasm, too,’ 


flagged, 
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* , 
- am no genius. In the quiet of the home 
_ may form vast plans; but when I enter 
the field of work, like the Indian bullock I 
I have to bear the yoke of the plough on 
‘my neck, get my tail twisted by my master, 
patiently and with bowed head break clods 
of earth all day, and then at sunset have to 
\be satished if | can get any cud to chew. 
Such a creature has not the spirit to prance 
ind caper. . - 
-» One of the teachers had to reside in the 
school-house, to guard against fires. As | 
was a bachelor, this work was thrown on 
rae, I lodged ina thatched shed close to 
the large cottage in which the school sat. 
‘= The school-house stood at some distance 
from the inhabited portion of the town, and 
on the bank of a big tank. Around it were 
| stel-nut, cocoanut, and Madar trees, and 
very close to the school building rose two 
large primeval Nim trees pressing against 
each other and casting a cool shade around, 
One thing I have forgotten to mention, 
and indeed | had not so long considered it 
worth mentioning. The local Government 
pleader, Ram Lochan Ray, lived near our 


‘school. I also knew that his wife,—my- 


early playmate Surabala,—lived with him. 
‘IT got acquainted with Ram Lochan Babu. 
|.cannot say whether he knew that I had 
snown Surabala in childhood. I, too, did 
‘ot think it proper to mention the fact at my 
int introduction to him.: Indeed, I did not 
‘1. arly remember that Surabala had been 
cmor linked with my life in any way. . 
_-Jne holiday I paid a visit to Ram 
Lochan Babu. The subject of our conver- 
‘ation has gone out of my mind; probably 
.. was the unhappy condition of present- 
lay India. Not that he was very much 
concerned or heart-broken over the matter; 
ibut- the subject was such that one could 
weely pour forth his sentimental sorrow 
over it for an hour or two while puffing at 
ais tobacco pipe. 
. While thus engaged, I heard in a side- 
“oom the ‘softest possible jingle of bracelets, 
_crackle of dress, and sound of foot-fall.; and 
felt certain that two curious eyes were 
‘vatching me through a small opening of 
fe window. 
a All at once there flashed upon my 
finerory, a pair of eyes,—a pair of large 
“eyes -beaming with trust, simplicity, and 
gitlhood’s love,—-black pupils,—-thick dark 
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eye-lashes,—a calm fixed: gaze. Suddenly 
some unseen force squeezed my. heart in 
an iron grip, and it throbbed with intense 
pain. 

I returned to my house, but the ‘pain 
clung to me. Read, write, or do any other 
work, I could not shake that weight off my 
heart; a heavy load seemed to be always 


‘swinging from my heart-strings. 


In the evening, calming myselfa hittle, 
| began to reflect, “What ails me?” From 
within me came the question, ‘Where is 
your Surabala now?” I replied, “I had 
given her up of my free will. Surely, I did 
not expect her to wait for me for ever.” 

But something within me kept saying, 
“You could then have got. her merely for 
the asking. But now you have not the right 
to look at her even once, do all you can. 
That Surabala of your boyhood may come 
very close to you, you may hear the jingle 
of her bracelets, you may breathe the air. 
embalmed by her hair essence, -—but there 
will always be a wall between you two.” 

I answered, ‘“‘Be itso. What is Surabala 
to me?” 

My heart rejoined, ‘To-day Surabala is 
nobody to you. But what might she not 
have been to you?” _ 

Ah! that’s true. What might she not 
have been to me? Dearest to me of all 
things, closer to me than the world besides, 
the sharer of all my life’s joys and sorrows, 
—she might have been. And now, she 1s 
so distant, so much of a stranger, that to 
look on her is forbidden to me, to talk 
with her is improper, and to think of 
her is a sin!—while this Ram Lochan, 
coming suddenly from nowhere | into her 
life, | has muttered a few set religious texts, 
and in one swoop carried off Surabala from 
the rest of mankind ! 

| have not come to preach a new ethical 
code, or to revolutionise society ; I have no 
wish to tearasunder domestic ties. I am 
only expressing the exact working of my 
mind, though it may not bereasonable. I 
could not by any means banish from my 
mind the sense that Surabala, reigning there 
within shelter of Ram Lochan’s home, was 
mine far more than his. ‘The thought was, 
1 admit, extremely unreasonable and im- 
proper,—but-it was not unnatural. 

Thereafter I could not set my mind to 
any kind of work. At noon when the boys 
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in my class hummed, Nature. outside 
simmered ‘in the sun, the sweet scent of 
the Nzm blossoms entered the room borne 
on the tepid breeze, I then wished,—-I know 
not what I wished for; but this I can say 
that I did not wish to pass all my life in 
correcting the grammar exercises of those 
future hopes of [ndia. 

When school was over I could not bear to 
live in my large lonely house; and yet, if 
any gentleman paid me a visit, it'bored me. 
In the gloaming as I sat by the tank listen- 
ing to the meaningless sighing of the breeze 
through the betel-nut and cocoa-nut palms, 
I used to muse that. human society isa 
tangled web of mistakes; nobody has the 
sense to do the right thing at .the right 
time, and when the chance is gone we 
break our hearts over vain longings. 

I could have married-Surabala- and lived 
happily all my life. But I must be a 


Garibaldi,—and I ended by becoming the 


second master of a village school! And 
pleader Ram Lochan Ray, who had ‘no 
special call to be Surabala’s husband,—to 
whom, before his marriage, Surabala. was 
no wise different: from a hundred other 
maidens,—he has very quietly married 
her, and is’ earning lots of money as 
Government pleader; when his dinner is 
badly cooked he scolds Surabala, and when 
heis in good humour he gives her a bangle! 
He is sleek and fat, tidily dressed, 
. from ‘every kind of worry ; he never passes 
his evenings by the tank gazing at the stars 
and sighing.. 

- Ram ULochan was ‘called away from our 
town for a few days by a big case else- 
where. Surabala 1 in her house was as lone-. 

y as I was in my school-building. 
' | [remember it was a Monday. 
was overcast with clouds from the morning. 
It began to drizzle at ten o'clock. At 
the aspect of the heavens our Headmaster 
closed the school early. All day the “ black 
detached clouds began to run about in the 


sky as if making: ready for some grand. 


display. Next day, towards afternoon, the 
‘rain descended in torrents, accompanied 
by storm. As the night advanced the fury 
of wind and water increased. At first the 


wind was easterly, gradually it veered and. 


blew towards the south and south-west... 


“It was idle to try tosleep on such a night. . 


] remembered that i in this terrible weather 
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heard, —the sea was rushing’-on us! 


free © 


The sky . 


Sueanwia was alone in her eres 


Our 
school was much more strongly built. than 
her bungalow. Often and often did’I plan. 
to invite her to the schoolthouse, while I 
meant to pass the night alone on the bank - 


of the tank. 


But | could not summon up 
courage for it. 





When it was half past one in the morn- * 


ing, the roar of the tidal wave was suddenly 
I left 
my room and ran towards Surabdla’s house. 
In the way stood one embanked'side of our 
tank, and as [| was wading to it -the 
flood already rose up to my knees. When I 
etree the bank, a second wave broke on 

' The highest part of the bank was more 
i seventéen feet above the plain. 

As I climbed up the bank, another person 
reached it from the opposite side. 
she was, every fibre of my ‘body knew at 
once, and my whole soul was thrilled: with 
the consciousness of it. 
that she, too, had recognised me. 

On an island some three yards in area 
stood we too; all else was covered with 
water. . 7 

It was a fae of cataclysm ; ‘the stars had 


‘been blotted out of the sky; all the lights 


of the earth had been quenched; there 
would have been no harm if we had held 
converse then. But we.could not bring our- 


“‘Who.. 


I had no doubt 


selves to utter a word ; neither of ‘us made ~ 


even a [formal] inquiry’ after the other’s 
health. Only we'stood gazing at the dark- 
ness; At our feet swirled: the dense. dark 


wild roaring torrent of death. 


Today Surabala has come to my side,” 


A 


£* 


leaving the whole. world. Today she has’ 


none besides me. In- our far off childhood, 


this Surabala had come from some. dark. 


primeval'realm of mystery, from a life. in 
another orb, and stood by my side on this 
luminous peopled earth; and today, after a 
wide span of time, she has left that earth; 


so full of light and human beings, to stand 


alone by my side amidst this terrible desolate 
gloom of Nature’s death convulsion. The . 


stream of birth had flung that tender bud -y 


before me, ‘and the flood of death had 
wafted the same flower, now'in full bloom, 
to.me and to none else. Oné more wave 
and we shall be swept away from this 
extreme point of the earth, torn from the 


stalks on which we now, sit aS and eae 


one fin aoe 
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May that wave never come! May 
Surabala long live happily, girt round’by 
husband and children, household and kins- 
folk! This one night, standing on the 


brink of Nature’s destruction, I have tasted. 


eternal bliss. 

The night wore out, the tempest ceased, 
the flood went down; without a word 
spoken, Surabala went back to her house, 
and I, too, returned to my shed without 
having uttered a word. 
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I reflected,—True, I have - become no 
Nazir or Head Clerk, nor a Garibaldi; I am 
only the second master of a beggarly school. 
But an eternal night had: fora brief space 
beamed upon my whole life’s course. 


That one night, out of all the days and 
nights of my allotted span, has been the 
supreme glory of my humble existence. 


JapUNATH SARKAR. 


THE EARLY RACES OF INDIA 


I] 

(Authorities: 1—A. H. Keane: (1) Antiquity of 
Man, (2) Ethnology; I1—Prof. Rhys: Essays in the 
Journal of the Anthropological Institute; II1].—Dr. 
Brinton: Races and Peoples; IV.—Dr, . Beddoe: 
Races of Britain]. 

HEN we have to proceed with a 
scientific mood of mind to direct our 
inquiry regarding the origin and 

character of the races of India, we have to 
divest ourselves of some preconceived no- 
tions relating to the origin of the Aryans 
and thé Dravidians. Our school-boys learn 
it as a well established proposition (along 
with the propositions that the earth is round 
and the apple falls because of gravitation) 
that a group of people called Aryans came 
into India from Central Asia and that the 
speakers of some European and Asiatic 
languages descended from a common Aryan 
ancestor. Though this theory is a result of 
‘a very reckless assumption, the, popularity 
of it, at least in our country, has been very 
great. It is therefore necessary to speak a 
few words just to show the absurdity of this 
theory that a small group of the so-called 
Aryan clan of Central Asia peopled almost 
the whole of Europe and a large portion 
of Asia to the south-east. Though this 
theory is in direct confirct with, and is 
wholly contrary to, the evidence collected 
by the anthropologists,-we have to take the 
burden ‘of proof upon ourselves to show the 
hollowness of this mere figment of a 
mighty: ‘scholar’s brain, before we can 
proceed to follow a-new line of inquiry. 

We all know that identity of speech does 


not imply identity of race; the Bengali 
language is spoken by many races, who 
have no ethnical relationship whatever. 
Even diversity of speech does not show 
ethnic difference; the Brahmans of Northern 
India after having settled in the Presidency 
of Madras have forgotten the Aryan dialect 
and speak now. some Dravidian dialects. 
Identity of language and of religion point 
only to social contact, and not necessarily 
to common ancestry. It is therefore wholly 
illogical to build any theory regarding 
genetic affinity on the basis of some 
similarity in speech. 

Those who have read Max Miiller’s 
“Lectures on the Science of Language” 
know that his theory regarding an Aryan 
race or an Aryan family rests upon this 
simple argument only that the Indians, the 


Persians, the Greeks, the Romans, the 
Slavs, the Celts and the Germans have - 
preserved radically the same forms of 


speech. With this sort of statement at the 
commencement the learned philologist 
jumped to the conclusion ;—- 

“That before the ancestors of the ‘Indians and the 
Persians started for the south, and the leadeis of the’ 
Greek, Roman, Celtic, Teutonic and Slavonic colonies 
marched towards the shores of Europe, there was a 
small clan of Aryans, settled probably on the highest 
elevation of Central Asia, speaking a language not 
yet Sanskrit or Greek or German, but containing the 
dialectical germs of all.’’ (Lectures, p. 212.) 

_ Though from anthropological standpoint 
of view Dr. Taylor’s theory regarding the - 
origin of the Aryans is more ridiculous, his 
remarks regarding the above-quoted passage 
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of Max Miiller are quite correct. Dr. 
Taylor writes with reference to the above 
passage : . 
“Than this picturesque paragraph more mischievous 
words have seldom been uttered by a great scholar,” 
I have stated it on several occasions 
before, and I must repeat it now that 
philology is of great aid to the anthropol- 
ogists, if judicious use can be made of it. I 
do.not say that language proves social 
contact only, but what I mean to say is 
that no argument can be based on philol- 
ogical suggestions merely. When we see 
that one race superior to another in culture, 
despite its thorough change in all matters, 
preserves unawares many words and 
phrases of the unadvanced race, we may 
suspect something more than social contact. 
When amidst diverse influential races, we 
meet with a small community preserving 
some grammatical forms and words, of 
daily use,of the language of a race far remov- 
ed, we are led to make a deep enquiry 
regarding the relation that might subsist 
in olden times between the two races, 
now residing far apart from eachother. The 
Finns were first suspected to be Mongolic 
in origin, because of their physicial consti- 
tution; and this suspicion was confirmed 
when Mongolic element could be detected 
in their Uralo-Altaic speech. 
tion of a Malay element in the Negroid 
speech of some tribes of Madagascar, has 
been of great help to the ethnologists in 
finding out genetic affinities bet:veen 
different sections of the ASthiopic people. 
What has been stated of language, is true 
in respect of religious ideas and social 
usages. There is evidence in history that 
religious conceptions and social usages 
have been transmitted from tribe to tribe to 
such an extent that the last recipient tribe 
did never come into contact with the tribe 
from which the ideas and the customs 
emanated. 7 
We are often apt to forget that living in 
far-off centres different races may evolve 
similar social systems and religious ideas 
because of similarity of circumstances in 
the matter of racial growth. It is foolish in 
such cases to seek either genetic affinity or 
social influence to connect the ideas of 
far-off peoples. The anthropologists have 


pointed-out that similar social and religious | 


ideas exist among races who could not 
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The detec- ° 


European and Asiatic area. 


possibly imitate one another, as between 


those races many continents and oceans in- 
tervene. Mr. Keane has shown what a 
remarkable parallelism exists between some 
Buddhistic and Aztec ideas. With reference 
to some similarities that exist between the 
culture and customs of Mexico and those of. 
China, Cambodia, Assyria, Chaldea; and’ 
Asia Minor, Dr. D. G. Brinton has asked, if 
all the ancient peoples named on the list 
should be transported into Mexico to 
establish the origin of the unity of ideas. It 
is curious to note that a custom which is in 


vogue among some aboriginal! tribes of 


India, prevails among some races of other 
countries. The Papuans, the Australians, 
the Zulus and some American aboriginal 
tribes do not allow a mother-in-law ‘to 
speak to or appear before: a_ son-in-law. 
This custom did not prevail among the 
Hindus in very olden times, but it is now 
universal in Northern India that the mother- 
in-law should draw a veil upon her face, 
when -appearing before the son in-law and 


‘that she should not speak with the son-in- 


law, though the latter is regarded by the 
former as a son. No doubt the: Hindus 
have borrowed this curious social decorum 
from some neighbouring aboriginal tribes, 
but no question of borrowing can’ arise 
between the Indian aboriginal tribes on one 
side and the Papuans, Zulus, etc.,.on the 
other. | 

I now proceed to show that those who 
are formulated to be the Aryans, could,, 
under no circumstances, be the progenitors 
of the European races, speaking some form 
or other of the Aryan languages. It is _ 
stated by the supporters of the pan-Aryan 
theory that 1t was shortly before the historic 
period that the Aryans left their home in 
Central Asia and peopled a great portion of 
Farlier time 
cannot be fixed for the supposed Aryan 
dispersion and _ colonization: for, the 
linguistic evidence adduced in favour of 
the theory discloses a culture almost of the 
historic times. Roughly speaking, thea 
historic or contemporary period set in about 
ten thousand years ago. If the dispersion 
of the Aryans be consideréd to have taken 
place even fifteen thousand years ago 
(though the supporters of the theory give us 
a date not exceeding five thousand years 
from to-day), neither,’Europe nor ‘any 
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portion of Asia can be considered to have 
been peopled by the new-comers of such a 
recent time. 

It has been very carefully ascertained that 
those races who inhabit Europe are the 
descendants of the very tribes who had 
peopled that region not only in the 
neolithic, but also in the palzolithic. ages 
long before the prehistoric time dawned. 
The . celebrated ‘French anthropologist 
Topinard has remarked in his Anthropology 
“that the people of France may be Aryans 
by speech, but they are Cymry in the north 
and Celts in the central region.” That there 
has not been any marked change in the 
physical characteristics of the European 
races since neolithic times, cannot now be 
doubted. As such, genetic affinities 
amongst the different groups of people, 
speaking Aryan speech, cannot be estab- 
lished. How was it that in the historic 
or during the later prehistoric period an 
Aryan culture was superimposed upon 
many races of Europe, is a problem which 
awaits solution. Even though we may fail 
to explain the phenomenon, with the help 


of facts which we now command, no one. 


will be justified to explain it away by 
absurd theories.and untenable propositions. 
Dr. Taylor’s book entitled “The Origion 
of the Aryans” is an example how on the 
basis of the very linguistic suggestions some 
other plausible theory may’be set up, which 
is in direct conflict with the theory of a“ 
Miiller. 

I shall have occasion to discuss the gram- 
mar and the vocabulary by which the late 
Prof. Max Miller sought to link together 
different nations of the world, when I shall 
deal with the Aryan form of culture of the 
earliest historical times. Asking my readers 
at present to dismiss the popular Aryan 
theory, at least provisionally, I proceed to 
enter into a discussion on the probable 
origin of the races of India. 

It is true that the descendants of the very 
early ancestors of the human_ species 
migrated in groups from the original home 


and spread over nearly the whole world. 


On the one hand these groups of men 
having been subject to endless migrations, 
displacements and interminglings from the 
remotest conceivable time, have caused such 
blurring of primzeval types that despite the 
fact that they have at different centres of 


positively’ unfavourable. 
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later evolution evolved some elements 
in race differentia, it is extremely difficult, 
if not impossible, to classify the races of 
men, with mutually exclusive fundamental 
characteristics. On the other hand we 
observe that though there has been inces- 
sant interminglings of blood or miscegena- 
tion and endless migrations to  sécure 


sufficient food, the races which succeeded in 


the early historic times in developing high 
civilization, have been in thé main in that 
geographical area which they chose pre- 
vious even to neolithic times. - 

I have stated that the European races in 
the main are where they were in early 
palzeolithic days. It has been ascertained 
that the mighty builders of civilization in 
the Nile and the Euphrates’ valleys thrived 


‘in those geographical areas at least from 


the earliest neolithic times. [he reason 
for this is rather apparent on the face of it. 
Those who could succeed in their struggle 
for existence to hold a particular favourable 
geographical area as-their own for a con- 
siderably long time, could only become 
great and mighty in course of time. Man 
was no doubtat the first stage of his exist- 
ence forced to move about from centre to 
centre in quest of food and peaceful exist- 
ence, when comparatively larger area was 
needed for the subsistence of one individual; 
but this truth must not be lost sight of that 
man is by nature conservative and tries 
always his best to remain permanently at a 
particular spot, if the environment be not 
From the re- 
presentation of the old races of people on 
the walls of the ancient Egyptian monu- 
ments, we can see that the African races of 
the. old times still occupy the old homes of 
theirs. Dr. E B. oo has remarked in his 
“ Anthropology ” 


* Notwithstanding ‘ae many foreign invasions of 


Egypt, the mass of ‘the village population ts true-bred 


enough for men to be easily picked out as represent- 
atives of the times of the Pharaohs.”’ 

What hag been found to be true in ethno- 
logical and ethnographical investigations in 
respect of races of stability, must be pre- 
sumed to be true regarding the Aryans of 
Max Miiller’s creation. The small clan of 
Max Miiller’s Aryans who developed the 
highest civilization on the highest elevation 
of Central Asia, could not possibly attain 


‘their culture without being able to make 
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their home a favourable environment for 
their physical and intellectual growth. 
They must have possessed sufficient power 
to repel others for a considerably long time. 
But it is curious that they had to disperse 
bodily from their original home in quest of 
dominions elsewhere. When forming new 
colonies in foreign lands, they were power- 
ful enough to conquer the previously settled 
races of those countries, but not a single 
band of theirs could remain in their original 
home, retaining and developing their 
previously attained culture which thrived 
well in other countries in the hands of the 
dispersed bands, presumably weaker than 
those who remained in their original home. 
Though this theory has been altogether 
discarded’ by the anthropologists, it 1s still 
supported by some philologists, despite the 
fact that it is found worthless when judged 
by its adequacy in fitting facts. 

Why is it that some dark races of India 
should only be considered te be autochtho- 
nous, is not very easy to comprehend. I 
have stated it before that at the time of the 
earliest migration from the original home, 
our ancestors got continuous dry land to 
move towards India as well as towards the 
other parts of the world. I must however 
give a brief account of the physical features of 
India when human migration took place, in 
order .to carry conviction to the minds of 
my readers in respect of the proposition I 
am going to establish. . 

When India remained connected with 
Africa by land, the Aravalli mountains 
stood very high on the desert land which 
was once a sea. In the language of Mr. 
Holdich “The Aravallis are but the depress. 
ed and degraded relics of a far more 
prominent mountain system, which stood, 
in Palaeozoic times, on. the edge of the 
Rajputana sea.” The whole of the East 
Coast of India, the central plateau and the 
stretch of land to the slopes of the now 


depressed Aravalli mountains, have not: 


much changed since the primary period of 
India’s evolution. During the secondary 
stage of evolution when “The ocean cur- 
rents swept trom the Persian Gulf to the 
Aravallis, the rock area” of India extended 
from the Scuth to “Assam and the Eastern 
Himalayas, while Burma, the North-West- 
ern Himalayas, and the uplands beyond the 
Indus were still sub-marine.” | (“Indian 


Empire,” p. 2.) In tertiary times when men 
came into existence, “the Deccan land- 
scape was shaped to its present outlines.” 
The Himalayas attained by then their 
highest height, but Burma was under 
waters. At the time when the migratory 
movements of man commenced, the sea, 
which flooded the whole of the western 
frontier hills, Tibet and Burma, receded con- 
siderably. But as I have stated before, a 
sea then extended from Turkestan to Sicily 
and the Indus to the west was as good as 
a sea to the men of those days. We know 
that the river Indus obtained its sea-name 
(Sindhu) because of its great width. That 


the mountains then presented a “forbidding 


front” to the Indus valley, need hardly be 
stated. The gap that existed between the 
Himalayas and the peninsula of India, was 
not then completely filled up. I would bet- 
ter quote a few lines of Mr. Holdich to en- 
Sure accurate statement: 


‘At first it [the great depression] was a wide and 
deep partition between the Himalayas and the penin- 
sula which the collected alluvium of ages gradually 
filled, as it was brought by the action of the great river 
of the west, the Indus, from the whole Himalayan sys- 
tem. A comparatively recent development of these 
movements between Assam and the Rajmahal hills has 
formed the eastern or Gangetic depression ; and the 
final dividing of the waters of these two great river sys- 
tems (Indus and Ganges) may have occurred almost 
within historic time. No further change can now take 


place ; for, the rivers have marked out their own courses 


and adjusted their gradients-to permanent beds.”’ 


It is thus clear that the early Indian im- 
migrants could proceed in one direction to 
the slopes of the Aravalli hills through the 
central plateau and in another direction to 
Assam as far as the Khasia andthe Jaintia 
hills through the Chutia Nagpur and the 
Rajmahal hills. It has been pointed out 
before, that in India the centres of neolithic 
culture were near about the Naga, the Kha- 
sia and-the Jaintia hills, and in the Deccan 
south of the Vindhya range. The progress 
of those who proceeded to the north-east was 
arrested by the Himalayas to the north, the 
Naga hills to the east,and the flooded shores 
of Burma to the south-east. When, during 


the earliest historical times, the descendants ~ 


of the neolithic -period proceeded to the 
west, they got a vast extent of fertile coun- 
try extending to the Indus and the impass- 


able barrier of the mountain chains. In | 


early historic times it could be scarcely 
possible for the peoples of those days to 
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come into India from Central Asia by pass- 
ing through the highland passes. In the 
words of Mr. Holdichif such peoples were 
‘impelled southward by the crowd of competing 
humanity in High Asia, they found their progress 
barred by the Indus, which appeared to them to be a 
vast expanse of water, even as the sea.’’ 

' The climatic condition of those days was 
such that the sun could not burn: the inhabit- 
ants of Northern India, either dark or 
brown. Monuments of extensive prehistoric 
civilization have been unearthed in the 
Bahrain Islands, and it has been found there 
that palm branches were used in that local- 
ity toa great extent. Mr. Keane has re- 
marked that there has been ‘“‘a great change 
in the climate of this now ‘desert’ region.” 

Those who try to explain the influence of 
the Aryans upon the previously settled tribes 
of Europe, consistently with the dispersion 
and the migration of men, formulate now 
that a culture group of the Aryans proceeded 
in later times to Europe through the south, 
advancing very likely from such centres of 
neolithic culture as were formed in Africa. 
They want to state that the small number 
of the Aryans has wholly disappeared leav- 
ing only their Janguage and religion, 
and that only a slight “Aryan strain 
permeates all or most of the groups,” 
_ now speaking Aryan tongues in Europe. 
It is also formulated by them that a 
number of this culture group also pro- 
ceeded to Iran and India to change 
the language and religion of those places. 


That it is not at all a tenable theory, can be - 


easily seen. No doubt, if any culture group 
did migrate, they migrated either from Afri- 
ca or from the south of “Asia. But it does 
not stand to reason that the culture group 
of the Aryans could exert permanent and 
abiding influence upon some races of Europe 
and upon the Iranians and the Hindus, but 
could not make any impression whatsoever 
in the Nile and the Euphrates valleys, 
However, I shall discuss the question later 
oninall its bearings, when the nature of 
the Aryan influence itself will be dealt with. 

I have spoken of the prehistoric man of 
India and of his centres of evolution. The 
evidence of the activities of earlier man, 
namely, the man of paleeolithic times, has 
been obtained, as might be expected in 
conformity with the physical’ aspects of 
India of those days in every part of the 
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peninsular India. They have been un- 
earthed by Medlicott and Blandford near 
about Madras, by Hacket in the beds of 
the Narbada’ and by Winne in the beds of 
the Godavari. We get evidence that many 
grovps of men came into India just when 
migration from old home ‘took place; and 
we get proofs that certain sections of men 
of India made considerable progress and 
civilization in pre-historic times, 

I cannot give the reader a definite and _ 

accurate idea of the prehistoric remains of 
man in India, as in the first place there has 
not been as yet a thorough and systematic 
investigation of prehistoric times in_ this 
country, and in the second place the 
matérials of palzeolithic and neolithic times, 
as have been accumulated by some observers, 
have not been scientifically studied. It has 
been rather officially stated by the Govern- 
ment of India in the “Indian Empire”:— 
’ "The officers of the Archeological Survey, with the 
notable exceptions of Mr. Alexander Rea and the 
late Mr. A. C. Carlleyle, have been too much occupied 
with the study of historic monuments to devote 
attention to the obscure relics of a more remote past, 
and the observations on which a treatise descriptive 
of prehistoric India might be based remain buried in 
the pages of technical periodicals.” 

A few facts, however, as should receive 
greater attention, may be stated in brief: 
(x) The whole soil of India teems with the 
remains of very remote palzolithic man 
and his rude activities. No one will venture 
to assert that the rude people of those days 
had any connection or communication with 
the people of Babylonia and Assyria leading 
then a similarly rude Ife, and yet many 
fragmentary remains of their work appear 
to be practically identical inform. (2) I 
have spoken of the centres of neolithic 
culture in India. It is to be noted that 
though implements of the neolithic period 
abound in India, they are, if not altogether 
wanting, rare in Bengal and in the Punjab. 
This should make us careful to accept the 
theory that the Punjab was the oldest seat 
of the Aryans during the prehistoric and the 
earliest historic days. (3) As much as has 
been unearthed during recent years points 


unmistakably toa high degree of civiliza- 


tion in Northern India previous to the 
time when the so-called foreign Aryans are 


‘supposed to have taken possession of India 
‘to the north. 


The excavation of a cemetery near the 
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town of Mirzapur in the presence of Mr. 
Cockburn has been of considerable iriterest. 
.The cemetery is of neolithic period con- 
taining implements. of that far-off time. 
In this stone cemetery two dishes of ' glazed 
pottery have been found along with the 
‘skeleton. One of these dishes contained. 
“a long narrow lachrymal vase of green 
glass about seven inches long.’ No. one 


will now say that the earliest use of glass . 


_was known only in Egypt and. Babylonia. 
The skeleton that was found in the stone 
' enclosure measuring 12’x8! was, the 
complete skeleton of an adult male - of 
large size. ‘The size itself is of -importance, 
since it 1s not the skeleton of a man belong- 
ing to those races which were despised by 
the Aryans. 1 
nation will be. made, we will be in a 
position to. say whether this man of -pre- 
crematron age bore the physical characters 
of our Aryan ancestors. One point however 


When proper scientific exami- ° 
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.is beyond any doubt that the man, whom 
‘the skeleton represerits, lay in the grave 


north and south, taking the position which 
is given to the dead body of a Hindu, when’ 
funeral rites are performed. We may. fairly . 
expect that many. more skeletons of the 
neolithic and: the prehistoric times will . 


be unearthed, and we will be in possession” 


of materials to decide whether the Vedic ’ 
fathers are or are not the descendants of the 
people who evolved a neolithic civilization 
in Northern India. me : 

Many races of Europe and Africa are, . 
where they were ‘in the. neolithic, nay, in 
the palzeolithic times : This raises a presump-_- 
tion in favour of the proposition that the 
earliest races of India still continue on, this 
land without having undergone much change 
in théir physical characters. . It now remains.‘ 
to be seen what, facts we can-adduce in 


support of this very natural supposition., 


B. C, MazuMpar. 


MYTHOLOGICAL INVESTIGATION AND THE ARYAN .° 


~ HYPOTHESIS -| | 


An extract from De L’origine Des Cultes Arcadi- 
ens of M, Victor.Berard, 1894. 

‘TQOR some years past, the hypothesis, 
generally- :admitted - till, recently, 

_ ‘about the origin of the Aryans has been 
seriously called in question. At the colleges, 
we were brought up inthe idea that the 
races and civilisations of Europe had for 
their cradle the plateau of Central Asia; 
‘and that wave on wave of emigrants surged 
‘ westwards to Europe; that the out-going 
colonists carried with them a highly ad- 


vanced civilization treasuring up ‘the his-~ 
torical associations and religious beliefs’ of’ 


.a common ancestry. This treasure was 
believed to be considerable, bespeaking a 
civilization materially and’ intellectually 
-great.. . a eet / 

But to-day it appears to be debatable 
‘whether the original home of the Aryans 
-was ever out .of Europe.- In lieu of look- 
ing for, this home on the plateau of Iran or 
on the plains of Bactria, some writers 
have.placed it in, the heart of Germany: 


to 
9, dag 


others locate it on the shores of the Baltic ;. - 
others yet, and with considerable probabi- 


-lity,,as Benfey has already indicated, find 


this central home inthe extensive plains of . 


‘Sarmatian Russia, in the fertile. region of _/ 
-the black soil spread out: between ' 
mouths of the Danube and the Volga. 


the 


One thing however. may ‘be regarded as 
settled beyond doubt. It is the fact that. 
the-Aryans before dispersion were not. far 
removed from .a state of nature or 
barbarism. oe 

The study of languages ‘has quite be- 
smudged the colouring given by Pictet to 
the picture of the primitive: Aryan social 


—dife. | 


Pictet and his disciples represented the 


undivided Aryans with ‘all’ the traits of 


Homer's heroes. They enjoyed the eternal 
youth and commanded all the puissance of 
Gods and Angels short of immortality. | If 
the namés of the séveral maladies to . which’ . 
flesh and blood was liable differed in the- 


several’. Aryan dialects. this was. easily 
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explained; for Justi tells us that these 
demi-gods never succumbed to disease, but 
that they’ were either killed in battle or 
dropped out by sheer superannuation like 
over-ripe fruit fromthe parent-stock. 

The undivided Aryans had already 
fashioned for themselves brilliant arms such 
as bronze lances spiked with gold, bucklers 
a la mode, chariots fully equipped and 
battleships manned -with all appointments. 
Servants and slaves cultivated their farms 
and reared their cattle. They grew all the 
known cereals and domesticated all the 
animals in common use now.. Their civic 
polity allowed of chieftainships, princes and 
‘kings of kings. They had their Achilleses 
and Agamemnons and for the recreation of 
these gods of the earth their Demodocus 
sang to the accompaniment of the lyre or 
the harp. 

It would seem, however, that the brilliant 
colouring of this picture requires some 
shading. Il-provided with arms and tools 
which, at the same time, were few in 
namiber and made of wood or stone, the 
undivided Aryans hardly knew of any 
metal other than copper. Without many 
of the domestic animals, without horses 
even in all probability, they did not attain 
a civilization higher than that of nomadic 
races. 

Agriculture did not commence among the 
Indo-Europeans until the separation of . the 
European and Asiatic branches of the stock. 
The name of one and only one cereal has 
been recovered as common to the Aryan 
system of languages,- the Sanskrit ‘ yava,’ 
correspending.to the Greek ‘zea’; and yet, 
we do-not quite know which cereal was in- 
tended to-be designated by this name.. If 
all the Aryan people of Europe were. fami- 
liar with wheat, barley, millet, peas, beans, 
flax and onions, it should not be forgotten 
that all these varieties were perfectly known 
_to the most ancient civilizations of Egypt 
and the Semitic countries. 

It is not then at Troy or Mycenes that we 
should recover the type of primitive Aryan 
civilization. Weshould rather turn to the 
pile-dwellings of the lake regions of Switzer- 
land for the example. 

Between the undivided Aryans and the 
heroes of Homer it is necessary to intercalate 


several centuries of progress, of the achieve- | 


ments of inventive genius or what is more 


2 


— influences, 


” 


ing to M. Hommel, 


certain, of oriental influences. For accord- 
when the Aryans des- 
cended towards middle Europe, they found 


the country occupied by non-Aryan popula- 
tions whom they either absorbed or annihi- 


lated. 

There can. be no doubt that non-Aryan 
civilization preceded by far the Aryan and 
that, at least in the case of southern Europe, 
the Sepiies were the teachers and educators 
of the Aryan barbarians. For the latter 
were in a condition little removed from that 
of savages, in comparison with the Egyp- 


tians and Semites of those periods. 


The Aryan invasion into the peninsulas 
of Europe whither Semitic civilization had 
already penetrated might be compared in 
my opinion, to the eruption of the Germans 
in a later age into the Roman Empire or to . 
the descent in a later period, of the Slavo- 
nian races on Byzantine Greece. It was the 
onslaught of vandalism against an establish- 
ed and prosperous civilization. It is at 
least to this result that the present-day re- 
search leads and no one can now question the 
fact of the profound influence exercised by 
Semitic and Egyptian civilization on the 
art and industries of ancient Greece. | 

lf within the last twenty years, the entire 
face of Archeology has changed by a percep- 
tion and acknowledgment of these extraneous 
it stands to reason to suppose 
that the same influence should have been at 
work likewise in other branches of Greek 
history. Ought we to continue still in the 
idea that the fabric of the religion, the‘litera-- 
ture, philosophy and institutions of the 
Greeks was raised entirely by the unaided 
genius of the Greek race, on a substratum of 
Aryan tradition? In mythology, at all 
events, it does not appear that the hour is 
come for striking new lines of research. 

For close on forty years, the ideas of 
Kuhn and Max Muller have been put in 


‘practice in the universities of Europe, and 


the Indian hypothesis and the philological 
method-—to employ two terms convenient 
and of general adoption—have been worked 
out and developed for all they are worth. 
They have gone so faras they could. All 
the results have been summarized and 
embodied in Roscher’s Lexicon of Greek 
and Roman Mythology. If these results 
are to be accepted as conclusive, the science 
of mythology must for ever remain morti- 


ry “er et pa . oe Sak 
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fied and defunct beyond the reach of further 
‘treatment. If as in the study of geology, 
accepted methods of research can be 
employed, if it is permissible to reason from 
the historic to the prehistoric, from known 
phenomenal evolution to unknown. but 
analogous developments, it is quite appa~- 
rent that all the religious systems of Greece, 
during the historic period, were imported 
from the Semitic East. 
Without going back so far as the premier 
theogony of Greece, born with Hesiod.in 


the country of Cadmus, it appears that all 


the religions, Orphic, Pythagorean, Bacchic, 
Osirian, Mithratic, Christian and Musalman, 
went from Phoenicia, Egypt or Chaldea 
and the Semites were in every case the 
Pioneers and prophets of these teachings. 
Why should, then, it be denied that the 
same thing should have occurred, at the in- 
ception of ‘the Helleic cults, properly: SO 
called? 

One might maintain, ‘with some measure 
of success, that the Mythology of the 
Northern. Aryans, the Germans and the 
Scandinavians, at least so far as we know 
from the Eddas, was shaped under the in- 
fluence of ancient Paganism and even of 
Christianity and that ultimately it is trace- 
able to Greek and Roman. mythological 
beliefs. 

Here at least is a whole chapter with 
which the Indian hypothesis has no_ touch ; 
why should we then suppose that the my- 
thology of the Iliad should have had more 
affinity with that of the Vedas? 

Let us admit for the sake of argument 
that the Indianists have discovered one 
method of interpretation. But is it im- 
possible that another and perhaps a better 
one, more precise and complete, might yet 
be essayed ? 

If the ‘ground work is reasonable and the 
developments logically consistent, can you 
refuse to discuss a hypothesis because of its 
-novelty? It will be conceded that mathe- 
matical precision is not what can or should 
be looked for in these discussions. 
pretend to any such certitude. 

Renan— 


te Every sentence ought to be qualified with a 
‘probably’ and I. hope I have made a sufficient use of 


this auxiliary.” 
M. ‘W. Immerwahr in his study of the 
Arcadian Gods ‘has applied the ladianial 


For says 


I cannot | 


method to its fullest extent. - All the results 
of the philological method and the Aryan 
hypothesis, all the data deduced from 
Sanskrit and comparative grammar by Max 
Muller and his school have been carefully 
noted .up and ably developed in his valu- 
able book. Itis a standing testament of 
this method. According to this scholar 
Poseidon was the leader of an invading 
army from Thessaly. Hermes’ went’ into 


Arcadia from Elis at the head of a similar 


expedition. ‘A like suggestion explains ‘the 
advent of Artemis, Athena iand Demeter. 


-Every divinity found his way into the 


Arcadian pantheon. at: the head of an 
invading host. 

Without ‘referring to the opinions of’ the 
ancients, who always represented Arcadia 
‘as‘virgin soil, immune from the attacks of 
covetous neighbours, a few days’ stay amorig 
‘the hills and dales of Arcadia is enough to 
convince one that it could never have - been 
‘tthe happy hunting ground © of foreign 
Nimrods and that they could never have 
established themselves, if they: hazarded the 
enterprise, without great ‘difficulties. 

‘Comparative philology cannot do away 
‘with the inherent natural obstacles opposing 
themselves against an invader. 
mountains of Arcadia could never ‘have 
offered a pleasing prospect for exploitation 
by successive hordes of restless Hellenes. 


It should be the. last place to attract the 


attention of a colonizing tribe in quest of 
a rich soil or of adventure. 

At thisday, Arcadia is, as it certainly 
was in the time of the Pelasgians, the per- 
manent home ‘of ancient traditions and 
ancient ideas; 

- Tf you have to abandon the Indian hie: 
thesis, you have also to give up the philo- 
logical method. Without engaging. in, a 
polemical : contest,: without. at the same 
time, animadverting on the validity of- the 
fundamental basis, one might well recog- 
nize that the greater number of philologists 
in the actual working’ of their method have 
been entirely in fault, in studying’ 
Greek -myths by themselves, in. cfiticizing 


them by themselves without taking:. any: 


account of the divergence in ‘evolution as 
between the country where the myths. ori- 
ginated and“ the.one where they were deve- 
loped:: without, giving adequate consider- 
ation to religious rites, symbols aid: usages 
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name connoted also the identity of the 





with which the myths are found to have ( the — 
been associated and in which perhaps their divinity associated with it, with all the — 
real origin should be looked for. For well paraphernalia of myths, legends and 2 
nigh half a century, the entire body of symbolism complete. a 
Greek mythological investigations has been When several individual gods have thus — 
based on the theory of the undermentioned  peen passed in review, the next step is to 
postulate : put the results together and to reconstruct 
‘That the Greeks possessed in all ages or at all by synthetical process the mythology — 
eater sckmutiannet Comm, + mmm suppoaed 10 have been coaison. 6 ay 
suscepitble Ricanaideratle ortantc development. This Pass i tribes, Thessalian, Beotian, Attic, 4 
Arcadian, etc. 


common heritage contained within itself either in 
embryo or in shape and form, all the myths and all This method is radically unsound. As 


the legends that we know, and they underwent no . 
greater change in later times than to be embellished the grammarian does not deduce the several 
and filled out in detail under the influence of time, dialects from a common language but works 
place and circumstance.”’ up from the dialects to the hypothetical 
This postulate gave rise to a method common tongue, the student of mythology 
which consisted in taking up the Olympic should regard the common system not as — 
the source of the individual branches but — 


pantheon as we find it in Homer: or Hesiod | 
and making the same common toallthe ‘rather as the confluence of several independ- — 
tribes of Hellas and to every period of ent streams of belief. In place of the © 

method synthetic you have to substitute — 


their history. Each god or hero of the ; & 
pantheon is then studied in the light of all the analytical and local method to be sure 
of your results. q 


the testimony and all the detail that has 


gathered round his name in every period of a 
Hellenic history, as if the identity of the V. VENKATACHELLAM IyEr. 3 


THE DEMONSTRATION TRAIN OF AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURAL COLLEGES?’ 


By S. SINHA, B.S.A., M.A.S.A. 


bh OU bet, you, gentlemen, know how of the State to teach the farmers the prac- — 
to do great and glorious work tical side of farming within a short time, — 
toward the training and uplifting Its benefit is appreciated by those who have ~ 
of your farmers’’—such was the remark not money enough for maintenance during 
passed by a Chinese agriculturist when he _ the four years of a college course and who 
was shown the demonstration train run by have but a common school education, not 
the Illinois Traction System, under the qualifying for admission into the State — 
auspices of the University of Illinois. Agricultural Colleges. 
Perhaps many of you would like to know Some sixteen years ago, on account of a 
what isa demonstrationtrain. Itisanagent failure in the corn crop, agriculturists in — 
of Agricultural Extension run inco-operation Towa induced the railroads to co-operate — 
with the railroads, carrying a corps of with them in running a demonstration 


instructors and lecturers to the various parts train to teach the farmers how to handle © 
their seed corn, and till their lands, so as to © 

: bes oO 1 : 

* The writer is indebted to Mr. F. H. LaBaume, oe. Saat Se ee Ra = So. 4 
Agricultural and Industrial Agent of Norfolk and ‘27 4S the ‘writer 15 able to tear is ae 
the first demonstration train manned by 


Western Railway Company, Virginia, for the pictures | 
illustrating this article. college professors, to be sent out on sucha 











_- 
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“The Better Farming Special’ run by the Norfolk and Western Railway, Virginia. 
An overflow crowd after the lecturers. 


mission. Many such trains have been sent 
out in many States since. 

During the summer of 1gog, the ‘Modern 
Farming Special” was run by the Maine 
Central Railway, under the auspices of the 
University of Maine. It covered some 
fifteen hundred miles. The “special’’ was 
composed of some baggage carts filled with 
exhibits of interest to general and special 
farmers, and some flat cars carrying modern 
village, planting, and harvesting machinery, 
also a passenger coach carrying a corps of 
College and State Department lecturers. 
Several stops were made, at each of which 
the assembled crowds were given an oppor- 
tunity to see the illustrations on exhibits. 
Attendants explained each exhibit, answered 
questions and directed attention to new 
methods in farming. Four short addresses 
concluded the program. Inthe towns where 


night stops were made, the work of the 
State Agricultural College was illustrated 
by a stereopticon, and practical talks were 
given to forty thousand farmers. 

During the summer of rg1o the Norfolk 
and Western Railroad placed at the dis- 
posal of the Department of Agriculture the 
“Better Farming Special” of seven cars, of 
which three were coaches for lecturers and 
three were baggage cars which the Depart- 
ment fitted with exhibits relating to fruit- 
growing, dairying, drainage, seed and corn 
improvement. ‘The train was run for two 
weeks and was stopped for one and a half 
to four hours at many stations. 

During the summer of 1g11 the Illinois 
Demonstration Train was run for two weeks 
covering over 300 miles. Five cars were 
used to carry the demonstration and ex- 
hibits and to provide seats for an audience 
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School children and School ma'ams are coming out after hearing illustrated talks 
and seeing agricultural exhibits. 


of roo. Illustrative materials were carried 
to supplement the lectures on sheep, cuts 
of meat, chickens and poultry equip- 
ment, milk testing, soils, plant breeding, 
birds and insects. This included the live 
specimens of the leading breeds of chickens 
and sheep and miniature models of coops 
and other small farm buildings. The 
project met with greater success than was 
anticipated, over 7,000 people having 
gathered at the various stopping places 
to listen to the teachings of the college 
authorities. Although the meetings were 
arranged for the school children, the veteran 
farmers turned out in such numbers that 
the speakers were forced to utilize nearby 
‘sand piles, boxes and rolls of wire as plat- 
forms. After the lectures agricultural 
bulletins were distributed. Having seen 
charts and illustrations of modern business 
methods of farm management, these farmers 
can not fail to have carried away some 
valuable suggestions. The school children, 


especially, were interested in the works. 
They —the youths of to-day and the men of 
to-morrow—will ponder over what they saw 
and heard. They are sure to remodel the 
works of their fathers and create a new 
agriculture in the birth-place of their 
nation, 

One of our duties amongst ourselves is 
co-operation. Co-operation is necessary 
with the farmers, agricultural instructors and 
railway companies, if we really want to 
improve Indian agriculture. We think, by 
the co-operative spirit, we can run demons- 
tration trains in which the cars wil] contain 
educational charts, dairy equipments, farm 
implements, various sorts of grains, live- 
stock, poultry, etc., or in other words the 
train itself will be a demonstration farm. 
Several stops will have to be made in each 
province. When the train arrives, the farmers 
and the children of the rural homes will be 
allowed to get in and see the exhibits and 
listen to the illustrated talks on practical 
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agriculture. Will it not be a wonderful way 
of teaching the ryots and creating enthusiasm 
in farm homes? The advancement of 
Indian agriculture should be measured even 
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more by the variety of its enterprise than 
by the magnitude of any one or two prevail- 
ing activities. 


THE FAMILY AS THE ECONOMIC UNIT IN INDIA 


HE Hindu Family, ‘joint in_ food, 
worship and estate,’ is the economic 
unit of Hindu society. The family 

consists of the man himself, his sons, grand- 
sons and great grandsons, who live in peace 
and harmony and share the common chest 
or purse.* Founded on the virtues of 
affection and self-control this system tends 
to develop 1. spirit of self-sacrifice, and 
mutual control and dependence which are 
quite opposed to the competitive indivi- 
dualistic spirit—the key-note of modern 
industrialism. Indeed, the sentiments which 
it fostered and the economic effects it 
produced have led to certain fundamental 
differences characteristic of our industrial 
life clearly distinguishing it from that of 
Europe and America. Thus, while in the 
West, it is the individual’s own scale of 
wants, his standard of comforts and of 
activities which regulates the growth of 
population, in India the family mode of 
enjoyment or standard of life is the main 
factor. Marriage in Hindu _ Society is 
compulsory at a particular age, so the 
fluctuations in prices of the crops have no 
effects as in Europe, on the number of 
-marriages.| The members of the family 
are assured maintenance for themselves 
and as many children as they choose to 


increase of population is the struggle for 
food and competition and its law,—‘if a 
man will not work, neither shall he eat,’* 
enforced upon the individual by the society. 
In India, the rigour of the law is mitigated 
in its operation by the family. The family 
protects the young wife, the helpless orphan 
or the decrepit grandfather. Thus State 
Medical Aid or old age pensions are unneces- 
sary.| There is, however, no excess of 
population for there are restraints on birth 
rate. Those are not only economic but 
also social and religious and enforced hy 
the family. The joint-stock family 
economy again has an ennobling influence 
on our social and economic life, through 
its conception of the marriage relation. In 
Europe, marriage is a convenience or 
pleasure, a personal affair and not a 
family duty, thus a man marries after he 
has a good income and leaves his family 
to seek his own happiness. Many, again, 
failing to have the income which modern 
civilisation requires for the fashionable. 
maintenance of a family do not marry at 
all and thus escape from the responsibilities 
of a married life. Thus, “The fear of 
marriage and the family is the particular 
feature of French matrimoniality. At 
Paris, where the struggle for existence is 
very severe and where the care for money is 


bring into the world from the property or- 
_ dained to be the hereditary source of main- 
_ tenance ofall. In Kurope the check to the 


more predominant, late marriages abound. 
Whether these facts proceed from the grow- 
ing difficulties of existence, or from a fear, 
always augmenting, also of trouble and care, 


EL ; 
_  * The Hindu Family is a group of individuals 
or from these two causes combined and a 


t . 
_ related to one another by their descent from a common 


ancestor within 7 generations in the ascending : é, 
_line.’’ (Bhattacharjee, The law relating to the joint mutually strengthening each other, the 
family). A well known saying ascribes happiness in Consequence is the same; marriages are 


becoming more and more simple commer- 


heaven to one who lives to see 7 generations gathered 
cial transactions, from whence arises the 


under his roof. " 

+ This seems to us a statement of doubtful accuracy. 
Our impression is that there are more marriages after 
a Ser harvest than a bad one, even in India. More 
light should be thrown on the subject.—Ed, M. R,. 


* Sidgwick—Practical Ethics. 
+ We do not think this is a fact.—Ed. M. R. 
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THE FAMILY AS THE ECONOMIC UNIT IN INDIA 


‘worst and shameful of-selections—selections 
by money. As regards these marriages by 
purchase, France is unworthily distinguished 
beyond other nations.”* To the Western 
‘woman, marriage is the means of subsis- 
tence. !here is hard competitive struggle 
among women to find out their own 
husbands and the struggle is all the - keener 
because the number of men is usually 
smaller than that of women, and, further, 
there are some men who refuse to marry. 
Thus the women pay the greatest atténtion 
to the attractions of their appearance and 
to a. thousand artificial blandishments and 
useless trivialities which receive a considera- 
tion in marriage plans. In India marriage 
is a sacrament and its supreme object is to 
perpetuate a family, a patrimony and a 
faith. The consent of the family is neces- 
sary. Individual likes and dislikes are 
not of much importance; for marriage is 
not a means of one’s individual pleasure 


or advantage, but the duty of transmitting 


an unimpaired estate and maintaining the 
integrity of a-family-is a supreme considera- 
tion. And the family in maintaining a 
strong authority in its integrity does not 
allow economic considerations to stand in 
the way of a marriage. A man need not be 
very wealthy before marrying, for the family 
will support his wife and children,} and the 


girl in the family organisation is not left to’ 


shift for herself in the matrimonial market. 
Her father arranges the marriage and she 
finds assured maintenance provided for her as 
soon she leaves her parents for her husband’s 
family on reaching maturity. Such a fami- 
ly presents a striking contrast with the un- 
stable organisation of the romantic family 
of Europe and America, which offers little 
resistance to the disintegrating influence of 
morbid emotion and insane ambition. 
“When the duty of maintaining a family 
tradition is no longer acknowledged, when 
religion has ceased to be an element in 
domestic life, when children have become 
unwelcome, and matriage is viewed asa 
convenience ora pleasure, legal obstacles 


‘ # Monsieur Ch. Letourreau. 
--t A member, entitled to get the least share on parti- 
tion, may by reason of having a large family of his own 
to support consume during jointness the largest portion 
of the proceeds of joint property, without being lable 
to be called upon to account for the excess of consump- 
tion at the time of partition. (G. Sarkar’s Hindu 
Law, page 215). me | Ag 
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to its dissolution will not long be tolerated 
by a community of irritable, sentimental, © 
and egoistic men and women who have 
found life disappointing.”* Thus divorces 
have been rapidly multiplying in Europe 
and America. The marriage relation has 
come to bea contract. It isnot a union 
through life, even unto death, but lasts like 
a trading concern as long as the agreement 
satishes both parties. Thus marriage be- 
comes business and no romance. No con- 
sideration is. paid to the interests of the 
children, who are often pitilessly sacrificed. 
Divorce has become easy and, to add to the 
family unstability, the woman of the West 
is becoming more and more economically 
independent. Not supported by her own 
family and unable tofind a husband or de- 
serted by him she has to earn her own 
living. Thrown into the hard struggle and 
competition for wealth, she gradually loses 
the idealism that is natural to her. She 
asks for votes in order to shield herself from 
the individualistic economic system regulat- 
ed inthe interests of men, but the feverish 
excitement, the constant fret and foam of 
modern industrialism, gradually renders her 
unht for motherhood—the essential and 
incontestable right of every woman. 

Our family organisation enjoining upon 
the man that marriage is a family duty neces- 
sary for the perpetuation of family culture 
and rational manhood, and protecting the 
woman from being dragged into the mire 
of industrial competition and struggle for 
living has contributed in no small degree 
to a high standard of morality and real 
contentment of the people. 

The unity and stability of our joint- 
stock family have, however, been threat- 
ened by the growth of individualistic 
tendencies due to the recent changes of 
economic conditions. As Professor Nichol-’ 
son observes, one of the most charac- 
teristic features of economic progress 
has been the disintegration of the family ; 
freedom of the individual has displaced the 
bonds of blood relationship, at any rate to 
a considerable extent. New organs for the’ 
accumulation of capital have been invented, 
individual earnings need no longer be 
invested in family land. The passion for 
personal liberty has made necessary a 
change’ in the idea of the family as the 

* Giddings: Principles of Sociology, 
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social organ: of property. In’ India ac- 
cording to the Mitakshara, those who 
are ‘born and those who are yet unborn 
require’ the’ means of support; no gift or 
sale of the family property can therefore be 
made. A member. of the joint family ac- 
quires a right to the joint property on be- 
coming a member by birth, adoption or 
marriage. In an individualistic age, the 
“sons sharing co-equal rights by birth in the 
family property took their shares by parti- 
tion. The patrimony was sometimes dis- 
sipated and thus the joint family system was 
threatened.- To prevent this dissolution of 


the joint family,* Jimutabahana, the reputed | 


author of the Diyabhaga system in Bengal, 
made a change inthe law. He formulated the 
rule that the sons had no right to ancestral 
property. during the father’s life-time, thus 
depriving them of the right of enforcing parti- 
tion against the father’s will, and further 
provided two shares for the father in case he 
made a partition during his life. To prevent 
injustice to the sons, he at the same time 
deprived the father of the power of capri- 
crously and whimsically alienating the an- 
cestral property, or of making unequal divi- 
sion of it or of taking more than a double 
share on partition.—. The modern courts of 
justice, however, declare that there cannot 
be a real joint family consisting of father 
and sons during the father’s life-trme, inas- 
much‘as joint property, which is the essence 
of the conception of joint family, would be 
wanting to make them joint. Nor can 
there be, according to the modern view, a 
real partition during the father’s life; for 

* Some writers, on the other hand, maintain that 
the Dayabhaga, giving to ‘the father. an absolutely 
unfettered right in all property, whether’ ancestral or 
self-acquired, represents the utmost development of 
that individualization of property which began in an 


earlier age. An earlier exponent of individual pro- 
perty rights was Rishi Devala. 


+ According to the Dayabhaga, a father 1s incom- 
petent to alienate tmmoveable property, excepting a 
small portion, provided that such alienation is not 
incompatible with the maintenance of the family. 
Then, the author -of the Dayabhaga~ maintains that 
a person is legally competent to alienate, as for 
legal necessity affecting the family when the property 
is ancestral, and according to his pleasure when it cis 
self-acquired ; the ancient texts requiring consent of the 
coparceners in the former case and of the sons in the 
latter, should be held to impose only a moral obligation 
but not to invalidate an alienation actually made 


without such consent : because the nature of the law 


cannot be changed: by a hundred such texts. . 


sons. 
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it must mean neither more nor less than.a 
gift of the. property by the father to his 


become anomalous owing to the divergence 
between actual practice and legal theory,’’* 


Thus “The position of affairs has | 


and the view taken by the courts, making . 


it almost impossible that there should be a 
joint family of father and sons, unless their: 


is joint property acquired otherwise than by 


‘inheritance, threatens the existence of the | 
Still joint.’ 


joint family system in Bengal. 
families consisting -of father and’ son do 
exist'in Bengal, and the natural love of a 
father for his sons prevents the evil conse- 


quences that might follow from an appli- . 


cation of the court rulings. 

It is not indeed, the High Court decisions 
but the economic 
growth of individualistic spirit in our coun- 
try that. have been slowly sapping the 
roots of the joint family organisation. A 
more complex economic life has necessita- 
ted a change. It is possible that the joint 
family in the family system may come to an 
end. But let us not: accept the family 
system of Europeas the ideal. To gratify 


stress and consequent - 


en 


individual passions, feelings and preferences, | 


the system of the West has sacrificed family 
patrimony and’ tradition, and has ‘no 
scruples even in sacrificing children. Nei- 


ther India nor Europe and America but some-' 


‘thing above them will give us the. ideal 


family. The ideal family regards duty as’ 


the most sacred thing in the world, it has a, 


high.sense of the privilege of transmitting 
its qualities and its culture to the children, 
It gives the children right training,.disci- 
plines them,in the robust virtues of self- 


« fe 


control and self-sacrifice ; thus it consciously ~ 


selects, cultivates and transmits the fair 
fruits of a rational civilisation. The 
system of our country, though it developed 
some important virtues, has tended to 


promote idleness and extravagance. _It.has’ 


engendered an unmistakeable affection in 


_the man and woman and helped the main- 


tenance of a respectable and pleasant home, . 
But in its zeal to perpetuate-a patrimony, 


it has sacrificed economic progress, and’ 


thus stood in the way of the development 

and the perpetuation of that rational perso- 

nality, which is the supreme énd for which 

the family exists. Thus, actuated though 

it is by a lofty idealism, it has become quite 
* G, Sarkar’s Hindu Law.. : s 7 





unsuitable for the stress and struggle of 
modern-life. Life has now become harder 
and individual earnings have now come to be 
devoted to satisfy individual wants instead of 
being’shared equally among different family 
members. Again, in the joint stock family, 
whilst there is no room for bequest the right 
‘ of inheritance is fundamental. “But our 
‘law of succession has a_very- pernicious 
‘influence on our economic life. 

The land is divided into many small 
estates.. The small land-owners have little 
capital to make permanent’ improvements 
-of ‘their estates. Usually the security of 
tenure is less in small than in large estates 
and the relations of landlord and tenant 
are worse. Again with regard to property 
other than land, Mr. Dadabhay has remark- 
ed: the family capital as soon as it reaches 
the point when it can be increased with 
the greatest advantage undergoes a process 
of disintegration which reduces the parti- 


cipators to actual poverty, or at-least throws 


them back-to the original position when 
they have to start accumulation anew. This 
process goes on seesaw fashion to the detri- 
ment of industry. Nothing: is more certain 
in finance than that reduplication and 
growth. of capital progress successfully 
and quickly after accumulation has reached 
a. decent point. The same might be said 
of the Muhammadan system of succession. 
Thus the capital that can be accumulated 
is very small, and the village indebtedness 


is Chronic and increasing at an alarming - 


“rate, 

The land system itself, again, is also res- 
ponsible ‘toa great extent for this minute 
_ sub-division. 


the ryot has become so strongly attached 
-by the most sacred and deeply ° rooted 
ties to the soil that, rather. than relinquish 
his. hold .on it, he will burden himself and 
his heirs ‘with debt for generations; and 
gradually under the Hindu practice of in- 
heritance the holdings become so minutely 
sub-divided and over-burdened by mort- 
Peaces, that extended cultivation ard high 
farming are made almost impossible. An 
‘analogy may be found in the law of equal 
inheritance and its economic effects in 
France. [here is no doubt that the British 
Agricultural Labourer is better off than 
the French peasant owner. As Professor 
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aversion 


‘characteristic co-operation of the 


As Sir George Birdwood says, - 


under the system of peasant proprietorship,. ' very successful. 
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Nicholson, has pointed out: ‘The case 
in France is aggravated by the Law of 
Inheritance, the excessive mocellement 1s 
partly due to the parlage forcée. But the 
to make exchanges and thus 
amalgamate the little plots throws a strong 
light on the difficulty of .co-operation. 
And when we find as a fact that apart from 
such a Law of Inheritence there is- in small 
farms an almost universal tendency to 
undue sub-division, it is, to say the least, 
unscientific to argue as to what might 
happen if this disturbing cause were 
absent. In the Highlands of Scotland 
and in Ireland, land has in many places 
been divided until the plots are too small 
to support a family.”f Again though the 
one great advantage that the small farmer 
has as a rule possessed is inherited -and 
empirical skill: this is, however, useful - 
under conditions fixed by custom and -may, 
when conditions are changing, prove an 
obstacle in the way of improvement.{ In 
Indian agriculture, the conditions in fact 
have now greatly changed-and the small 


‘farmer being unable to adapt himself to the 


changed circumstances has become much 

worse off,§ | 
The joint stock system has secured a 

family 


members in our society which though 


advantageous: at first is deterimental to 


progress in a higher stage of industrialism. 
In the agriculturists’ family the women 


* Principles of Political Economy. . 

+t In Belgium, however, where there is a great 
number of small land-holders and the sub-division of 
the soil promoted by the French Law of Succession 
and the density of population, agriculture has been 
The system of cheap and rapid 
transport in, which Light Railways fill a prominent 
role, while the canals are not neglected, contributes to 
the undoubted success of Belgium Agriculturists. 
Co-operative methods of ‘purchase and sale are 
encouraged and Agricultural Education is systematic- 
ally diffused in the country, thus giving an example to 
the Indians to imitate with profit. 


_ £ Nicholson’s Principles of Political Economy. 


{ One bright side has however, been pointed out by 
Sir George Birdwood. To the land and village system 
he says are due the industrial and artistic skill 
and cunning of the people. ‘(There can, in fact, be no 
popular art without popular traditions, and tradi- 
tionary art can arise only among a people whose 
social and Municipal Institutions are based in_perpe- 
tuity on a democratic organisation of their inherent 
right and property in a national soil, such as is secured 
to the people of India by the Ryotwari Tenure.” 
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freely assist the men in field work, sowing 
the seeds, weeding or assisting their 
husbands in irrigating the fields. In Behar 
where the pressure of population has led 
the males to emigrate to Bengal for work, 
the woman have to do almost all the field 
work. In Bengal, however, the woman 
leads a more secluded life seldom taking an 
active share in outdoor work and the 
seclusion is greater as the family is richer 
or the caste higher.* In her house, how- 
ever, the woman works the whole day. She 
cooks the food and makes all- necessary pre- 
parations for that process. She has also 
to grind the wheat or the pulses in the 


Janta or husks the rice with Dhenki and if. 


she has any leisure, she spins cotton or 
-silk threads or twists the san, cocoanut, 
jute and rhea fibres into ropes.f If it is an 
artisan’s family, the woman can assist in 
the husband’s work more materially. The 
“weaver’s wife cleans the thread and arranges 
the warp and woof. The oil-presser’s wife 
manages the bullocks and runs the Ghanz 
when the Kalu is working in the fields. 
The silk rearer’s wife diligently and care- 
fully feeds the cocoons. The tailor’s wife 
uses the sewing machine when there is hard 
work for the family. The laundress herself 
washes the clothes in the tanks. The 
banglemaker’s wife makes the slow fire and 


rolis the lac rods into thin pencils. The 
Muchi’s wife helps her husband in the 
collection of hides and skins. The Dom 


* Agriculturists’ wives will on no account come to the 


fields in which their husbands work, the breakfast 
being brought there by infant girls or old females, 
usually the mother. As a rule females do not work 
in the fields, except the very old or very ‘young, who 
are sometimes deputed to tend catttle in plots ad- 
- joining to homesteads. But the women may be 
sometimes seen employed in thrashing out the grains, 
winnowing or stacking the hay. 

+ Aspinning wheel does not cost much. The spin- 
ning hours are those which a woman snatches from her 
other labours at home; an hour after the mid-day 
and the night meal is the most usual time in which she 
plies her wheels, Sometimes she works at it in the 
dark before day dawn, guided by the dexterity of her 
fingers. In the course of two months her savings in 
thread after exchanging with the trader suffice for a 
piece of cloth for herself or her husband, for which 
she pays the weaver at the rate of two pies per cubit, 
either in cash or in Dhan, the length of the cloth 
being 7 or 8 cubits. 

For twisting fibres, a few bundles are hung from 
the thatched roof of the varendah and the woman 
twists by means of a reel called Dhera or Takuy into 
twines of different thicknesses, 


_wife collects 


roars 
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The potter’s 


woman weaves the baskets. 
and prepares the clay. In 
some cases again, the woman does much of 
the labour of carrying the goods for sale to 
the market. Thus bangles are sold exclu- 
sively by women. The fish woman is 
better in bargaining than her husband. 
The laundress carries the clothes to the 
Zenana. The milkmaid and the oil- 
presser’s wife also carry their products to 

the inmates of the rich man’s household.* | 


The boys of the family also are all 
usefully employed. They do most of .the 
work of pasturing the cattle. They -collect 
fuel and manure, milk the goats and some- 
times cut grass for the cows. The girls at 
their father’s house have not to work much. 
In the artisan’s family the boys like their 
mother can do more work. They are early 
trained as apprentices. In Madanpura, 
Benares, I saw boys and girls of 4 or § years 
arranging the nakhs& threads by means of. 
wooden handles, and thus helping their 
father in his weaving. Thus the boys are 
trained in the craft quite early and they 
begin work as soon as they learn some Of its 
rudiments. The system while it provides 
for all the family members gives each his 
place and occupation, so that his services 
can be best utilised in the interests of the 
family. But the family co-operation -is 
advantageous in the first stage—only for 
production on a’small scale. The division 
of labour being confined to the small family 
group, there are none of the economic, 
advantage of co-operation and division ct 
labour in society on an organised scale. 
There is little scope for the utilisation of 
capital, The wealth that remains after pro- 
viding for the few agricultural implements 
and seed and manure or artisan’s tools goes 
to bedeck the persons of women,or is spent on 
family property which may be deteriorating. 
New investments of capital are disliked. 
The system discourages individual initiative 
and consequently there’ is loss of personal 


* The woman however has no freedom and ne’ 
in her occupation. In the above cases she merely 
helps her husband to some extent in the maintenance 
of the family. Only in the lowest social grades the 
woman goes out and earns her living independently 
Thus among the Sonthals, Dosadhs, Ghatwals, 
Chekuiyas, etc: the women are -seen to work as day 
labourers in the fields, carrying bricks and mortar in 
the building industry. . | by 
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industrialism dominated by ideas of indivi- 
dual development and the passion for per- 
sonal liberty. 


energy. The stimulus to individual exertion 
being not very great progress is difficult. 
Thus the organisation has lost much of its 
older vitality now. in a higher stage of RADHAKAMAL MUKERIEE. 
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THE RISE AND DECADENCE OF ART IN INDIA 


HE rhythmic dance of creation never 
— ceases. As Purusha smiles, Prakriti 
shews herself in her myriad moods, 
never failing to delight her lover’s heart by 
her wonderful changeableness. We _ live 
indeed in a world of incessant change—we 
know not of stagnation—a truth which 
Bergson has crystalized into a philosophy. 

How Art partakes of the character of her 
mother Nature, and goes on tremulous in 
beauty from change to change. We trace 
the evolution, the culmination, the de- 
generation. Then begins another period, the 
structure of which is based on the ruins of 
the last. Thus the History of Art is a 
series of jagged hills one rising above the 
other, the summit of one being the base 
of another. Some time elapses before a 
new Art realises its ideal. As soon as this 
end has been reached, it begins to dete- 
riorate, for it loses sight of its ideal asa 
whole, and begins to pay undue attention 
to details. It descends to the supersubtle 
and the wire-drawn. Thus Gothic Art fell 
‘a victim to its own over-elaboration. Now 
these periods with their three elements, 
evolution, culmination, degeneration, vary, 
and. the times vary according to the number 
of forces operating. 

In speaking of the forces operating on 
Art, we have to speak with diffidence. In 
a scientific age, which deals only with the 
exact sciences, which has strict definition 
with terms, and talks of causes and effects 
with unerring exactitude, it is hard to 
remember that there are Arts, which almost 
.defy analysis and definition. The * only 
definition of Poetry, says Swinburne, is that 
it cannot be defined. The shadowy pro- 
ducts of the brain demand a delicate treat- 
‘ment which we are apt to forget. But in 
our incessant struggle with these’ unseen 
ghosts in the surrounding darkness, we do 
hit upon some more or less positive entities. 


‘racial 


Thus when we come to reflect upon the 
causes which tend to the Decadence of Art 
in India, we are appalled by their great 
variety and their immense strength. 

As we look back into the dim past, we 
find that we were rich in images. The 
Vedas are a treasure-house of gorgeous 
pictures, but we have poems only, not 
plastic Art; the technique necessary for the 
conversion of these vague metaphors into 
plastic images was wanting. Then came 


_the age of keen rationality when we dis- 


carded the illusive metaphors, when we 
began to realise our environment of Maya, 
when we stared thought directly in the face 
without any intervening media. The 


analytic faculty was rampant and Art could 


not flourish in such an atmosphere, for Art 
is synthesis, not analysis. Lastly, this gave 


. place to an age, when we desecrated our 
gods in our attempt to revert to the rich’ 


imagery of the past. The holy significance 
of Siva was lost-—he had become the symbol 
of generation in the eyes of the multitude; 
Durga, his consort, another instance of 
phallic worship. Our heads must turn and 
our stomachs nauseate at such desecration. 
Art vanished from this polluted atmosphere. 
It is only in the intervals between these 
periods that Art flourished. 

Floods.of barbarian invasions inundated 
India beginning with Mahmud of Ghazni. 
The rude nomads swooped down upon 
the plains from time to time. Property 
was insecure, life itself hung on a thread, 
antipathies were stirred, religious 
persecutions began, society was shaken by 
the tempests of Heaven, armies met, and, 
in this cataclysm of mighty forces, culture 
and Art fled into the sequestered grove to 
fade into nothingness. 

The mystic spirit of religion died out, 
and Art without her inspiring breath could 
not live. Buddhism was cold in its grave. 


~ 









era 





_ it was .the age of blatant. Babee = 
Brahminism without its éxalted poetry. In 


our own day,.it.is these spiritual ‘guides of. 


ours who have taught us to persecute - the 
- artist. and drive him down into a quagmire 
‘of Sudraism from which it is impossible 
to emerge. 
_the Brahmins were busy with their spiritual 
extortions ; ; the other high castes acquisced 
in this hideous tyranny. \ 
In our own day, potent forces are work- 
ing. ‘Fhe insénsate luxury of the rich, the 
killing poverty of the poor, leave’ no place 
_ for Art. 
' the peasant ‘on his bed of thorns, have not 
the heart to hear the soft trill of the 


nightingale’s note, to ‘drink in the drowsy 


‘perfume of the rose. There is no ‘patron 
Art.’ 
- moulded in the evil eclectic style of aun 
Europe, the propagation of which - 

carried on by greedy European firrhs. - 


poetry of the cupola or the dome has been 


lost, the ‘mysticism, of the arch forgotten in- 


‘the tyranny of the Corinthian column. The 


houses are adorned with cheap plaster casts 


from Italy, casts of Jupiter and- Apollo, 
not the eloquent bronzes . representing 
our own gods; they have - nondescript 
prints perpetrated in the East “End of 
_London or in the.slums of Berlin. Those 
“wondrous flowings of line ‘and fragments 
of nature” we see in Indian articles dis- 
placed’ by the perpetrations of Picadilly. 
‘And lastly, a ‘false appreciation of Art ee 
done more t» degrade her than any other 
cause. We have rejected the seeds and 
accepted the tares, we have been ecstatic 
over imitations: of the wall-paper designs 
of England, we have raved over Graeco- 
Roman plagiarisms. Ravi-Varmaism -has 
raised its unhealthy- head. 

“Folk Art” is ‘almost impossible under 
. the conditions in which we drag’ on our 
existence. The soul refuses to sing and 
the hand to paint when’theré is hunger in 
the stomach and sorrow in the heart. 
_ peasant, whose lifé is a process of slow 


starvation, cannot carve, his hand is para- 


lysed. He lives a life of appalling misery, 


his creative spirit is stifled, the fire of genius - 


extinguished.” 


“AC alee ‘Puritanism can not fail to show 


‘ts ugly: countenance in -““spiritual India.” 
We have’ adopted European conventions in 


fates Sad nek ae vate 


our :‘moraltty even. 


Monastic Art there was none— . 
. modern conscience. 
_we ape the hypocrisy ‘of the. West. 
‘from the lofty symbolism underlying the. 


The besotted villain on his sofa, ‘There is no- morality 


" ~pressiveness. 


‘The ‘potential patrons live in houses _ 


The: 


thought as well. 
activity-—we gain 


The - 
‘by means of slave labour. 


deterioration .of some . of . the 
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The sex-question: -has:: 


raised .a blind wall—and we, who wor-hip~, 


ped woman’ as-a goddess of maternity have ' 


‘begun to regard’ the mysteries’ of- creation — 


as an.evil—as a subject to be thought of, 
dreamed of, but never. to be mentioned in - 
polite’ society. That is the voice of ‘our 
‘And in this way do 
Apart 


lovely tales of Krishna and ‘Radha, Siva 
and Durga, the genre. paintings of Mogal 
Art have a peculiar beauty ‘of their own:: 
in Art—says Dr. 
Coomaraswamy-—the only criterion is ex~ 
“Art transcends the: narrow 


rigors of a. conventional morality. In. this 


stigmatism -of Indian Art, our purists have. 


betrayed the canker in their. souls, for’ 
criticism is only 4 mirror of the soul. Blind- | 
ness is: the obverse of their vaunted author- 


ity. And narrowness: of dogmia and an_ 


assumption of supériority are born of the.. 


‘disgusting mediocrity of the middle classes. ' 


Catullus’s noble rebellion against. this* 

shallow system of Ethics is couched in 

beautiful language—. : : 

*- “Rumoresque senum seueriorum 
Omnes unius aestimemus. assis.” 


Such a code is not Nature, is not ‘Art. 


The’ appalling lethargy we see in our 
country at the present” day is a most ‘painful - 
sight. A colourless humanity stalls. abroad | 
in ugly colours. There ‘is no enthusiasm 
and young men turn cynics atan age at: 
which .it ought to be hard to stifle one’s. 
ardour. . In some cases a selfish adaptation” 
of means to an. end has’ displaced - the 
“grande passion” of. life. This’. paralysis 
of emotion has becéme a. paralysis of 


Commercialism too is not wheat its 
effects. We live in an enlarged sphere of 
in breadth, we’ lose 
in-intensity. The ancients-occupied them- 
selves with sculpture, painting, poetry and 


f 


the production of wealth—in most countries. . 


-But the production of wealth was carried , 


on in’ a crude manner, for it.was only an 
elementary system of agriculture ‘carried -on° 
Now we occupy . 
ourselves with ‘the production of wealth;” 


r 


mechanics, prose, poetry, painting, sculpture, 


The extension of our activities means a 
Arts,: :é.2.,- 


¢ 


literature, painting, sculpture, mechanics, 
and the. production of wealth engross our 
attention. The production of wealth has 
become a complex science, mechanics still 
more so. The sequestered grove—the haven 
of poetry, philosophy and art--is wanted 
no longer, the tranquil temple is out of 
place, we long for the roar of the engine 
and the smoke of the factory. Quantity is 
the end, not quality. We prefer photography 
to painting, plaster casts to sculpture, the 
electric machine to the loom-- we are revert- 
ing from the “decorative stage to the 
utilitarian” (Herbert Spencer)—an appal- 
ling retrogression to the barbarism of the 
youth of the world. : 

Thus we see that the cauzes which tend 
to destruction are most potent. 
indeed for Art to raise her head, when all 
the forces seem to have conspired against 
her. But still Art flourishes. 

‘The reasons for the rise of Art in India 
will be explained in various ways. It is 
for us to choose from an infinitude of causes. 
Here the Law of Change itself acts in 
favour of the rise of Indian Art. Thus light 
dawns after the darkness of centuries— 
degeneration and apparent: death leads to 
vigour and life, as the death of an organism 
in Nature leads to the growth of various 
‘other organisms. 

“When winter comes, can spring be far 


behind ?” 

ace dim ages there was no technique. 
But in their struggle with the forces of 
nature, our ancestors soon acquired it. 
How much of this was due to their own 
talent, and how much to an offshoot of 
Hellinisticism, it is for future ages to decide. 
Perhaps the Gandharan period was a mere 
episode —an interruption of the evolution of 
Indian Art; perhaps it was the dawn of 
Indian Art, for it marked the birth of 
technique. But this technique, though 
feeble at first, grew with leaps and bounds 
in. the fertile soil, amid the favourable 
zephyrs of the Indian peninsula. ‘“Ideal- 
ism,” that mighty magician, soon trans- 
formed a rude plant into a beauteous 
flower—then began the History of Indian 
Art. The efflorescence of Art, Drama,.lyric 
poetry began with the Gupta period. 

' Time tempered the rage of the analytic 
faculty, that destructive force mellowed 
with age; .a soft idealism and a poetic 
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mysticism .shed .a halo round it. The 
supreme iconoclasm of the Advaitavad be- 
came amere vision, the dance of Prakriti 
Names .and forms, 
hitherto.an illusion, began to rise. Indi- 
vidualism, which had run mad, regained her 
senses. The Nihilism of Hindu Philosophy 
was diluted ; legends grew, ancient stories 
which. had died down into echoes, revived 
acquiring new vigour, new legends’ began 
to centre round.'the fresh experience of life. 
Vaishnavism and Saivism rose ; Mahayanist 
Buddhism spread from shore to shore. 

The desecration of symbols (which I have 
spoken of above) raised a_ universal cry 
of horror. The curtain of ignorance was 
raised. The hideousness of phallic worship 
was exposed. Siva’s frenzied measure. be- 
came the dance of destruction, which leads 
to construction. He becamea yogi again. 
Krishna began to roam the shores of the | 
sacred river’ in rural guise; his eternal 
union with Radha became the grandest self- 
realisation of love. The keenest forces of 
discrimination were brought to bear upon 
this selection ; the poetic, the romantic, the 
moral were chosen—the worthless, the use- 
less, the ugly discarded. 

Through the narrow passes in the North- 
Western Frontier swarmed the countless 
barbarians to the plains of India. But 
the health-giving Zephyrs of India infused 
the spirit of a mighty civilisation into them. 
The conquerors were conquered as in days 
of old the conquest of Greece became the 
conquest of Rome. The stupidity of Mos- 
lem iconoclasm has been relegated to the 
limbo of a-forgotten past. The decentralis- 
ing forces of religion have been tempered 
by a wide humanitarianism. Buddhists, 
Jains, Hindus, Moslems in their eternal at- 


_. tempt at mutual synthesis have attained 


a glorious union. Racial antipathies have 
been forgotten, religious persecutions have 


.ceased, bitterness of feeling and. rancour 


of heart soothed. No refugees fly to glorify 
other lands as our ancestors did in Java. 
The. Mussulman mosque and seraglio are 
settled facts and they stand in close proxi- 
mity to the. Hindu temple. Jainism has’ 
worked beautifully for its own self as well 
as for the pleasure or the devotion of Islam. 
It is now long years since the Mahayana 
Buddhists incorporated the gods of the 
Hindu panthéon into her own—and thus 





Vishnu and: Buddha came to be bound by a 
golden thread. The great trinity of Moghul 
Emperors employed Hindu artists and fur- 
thered Hindu tradition as.ever did Hindu 
monarch of old. Indeed it is from a 
Persian foreigner (Abul Fazl) that we get 


the most graceful compliment to Indian > 


Art—“it surpasses our conceptions of things” 
he says. The Ajanta influence is seen clear- 


ly in Moghul Art, the Persian in Rajput’ 


Art. The modern revival is a synthesis of 
schools, for it represents the Rajput School 
just as much as it does the Moghul and the 
Buddhist. The centrifuga] forces of the 
same religion are being neutralised: In 
Hinduism the barriers of caste are breaking 
down inspite of the stupid clamourings of 
fatuous nonentities—we have conceived the 
ideal. of a happy fusion and are moving 
towards that great goal. No odium now 
‘attaches to the artists and the exalté Brah- 
min no longer turns his sleek countenance 
away from the beaming eyes of the artist. 
The evil dogmatism of mediceval scho- 
lasticism has been exposed. 

But the mystic spirit of religion is not 
dead, for that would be the death of Art. 
That etherial emotion, whichis displayed 
in the Vedas, in the mellow backgrounds of 


Kangra Valley paintings, in the dim interiors | 


of Buddhist caves, in the delicate carvings 
of Hindu temples, is still a living spirit 


among us today. Without this religious” 


passion, the wondrous sculptured yogis-— 
Buddha, or Siva or Vishnu, would be merely 
hideous, inhuman, monstrous, an ecstatic 
dance would be an unrhythmic caper, emo- 
tion would be sickly sentiment—in fact 
Art-would be mere caricature. 


Patrons are springing into existence, and . 


this is the outcome ofa higher culture than 
that imparted by our universities (though 
to many individuals this may seem impos- 
sible). True culture was paralysed in the 
contest of various nationalities and various 
civilisations but she -revived with the dawn 
of peace. 
educationalists, the unceasing strivings of 
the people are inaugurating a new era. 
‘But no country ever had very much to hope 
from the middle classes—for the middle 
class is always a mediocrity arid as such is 
rooted in convention. They have fallen 
victims to. Aristotle’s narrow dictum—‘to- 


meson estin ariston’” and are not susceptible 
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to the grandeur of a wider philosophy. 
Their education is only “Brodstudien”, and 
Art which is not lucrative is beyond their. 
sphere. Commercialism’ is their .guiding ~ 
principle in life. In their blindness: they 
fail to perceive the beauties of Art, and 
therefore raise a hideous howl of scorn. 
Uhe higher classes, who have not to struggle 
for their existence, are sometimes more re- 
fined in taste, but the sin to which they 
have succumbed (together with their 
mediocre brethren)is Anglo-mania. They 
have thus become second-hand imitators 
of European civilisation. But we do find 
some shining lights among them ;—princes 
who are trying to establish picture-galleries, 
who take a noble pride in their col- 
lections ; intelligent connoisseurs, who have 
learnt the art of judicious appreciation. 
But our hopes rise when we come to view 
the lowest classes: The peasant who sings 
at his plough or carves in his hut, is only 
a dream in Europe—in India he is to be 
seen at not a few wayside villages. The 
legends of the Puranas, the examples of 
the Ramayana. and the Mahabharata, the 
austerity of Buddha are to them an inte- 
They never fail to respond 
to nature, they can never resist the appeal 
of the flowers and the sunshine. The raf- 
ters in their smoky huts are carved ‘into 
beauteous shapes, their horses and_ their 
cattle are adorned with bits of finery—testi- 
fying to a spirit unsubdued by poverty. 


They alone have maintained the traditions 


of Indian music, they alone sing the songs 
of our medizval times, they alone play 
upon the instruments of our country, leav- 
ing the heresy of the piano and the harmo- 
nium to others. Their hearts are full of the 
poetry of nature and this is seen in the 
minutest details of their lives. Materialism 
has not entered into their souls and thus - 
we find here a treasure-house -of the glories 
of thé past of our country. 

The narrow Puritanism of Europe has 
been exposed, and has got its deserts. .The 
thin veneer has been rubbed of. We have 
reverted to our own convictions, like streams 
which have carved out their proper course 
and which resist artificial efforts at damming. 
The appalling lethargy which was creeping 
into our souls has been: shaken off and 
a burning activity is seen in every 
phase of life—in art, in literature, in social 


reform ;—in fact, a new era has dawned 
-on us. 

But the modern revival of Art is nota 
rennaisance, for it is not a resuscitation of 
the past, not the investiture of a corpse 
-with the regalia ‘of life and vigour, but an 


emergence of the living spirit in the budding © 


flower of Art. A rennaisance, which 
draws its inspiration merely from the past, 
is never a success. Examples abound in 
-modern European History. The Pre- 
Raphaelite movement in painting was 
doomed to death from the beginning.’ It 
commenced with a flash and ended in 
smoke. William Morris has been consigned 
to oblivion. The possibilities of the Austro- 
Belgian school are limited, its emulation of 
- the glories of Gothic Architecture is futile— 
the mystery of a Gothic Cathedral is out 
of place in modern Europe; and what 
inspiration can attain, steel and iron will 
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certainly not achieve But our modern 
revival is the expression of the living soul 
of a nation, not ‘a mere imitation of the 
past. Thus réligious themes appeal to us 
now as of old. Historical scenes ‘bring the 
past before our visions. Imaginative works 
appeal to us as always. Genre paintings 
form a large part of our artistic productions. 
The pathos of a postman or the connubial 
bliss of a peasant.in our Art make a univer- 
sal appeal. Modern life is portrayed in its 
various: aspects. [t is not necessary for us 
to invest the burgeoisie with cavalier 
clothes, or to crucify a peasant on a cross, 
and call it Art, for the poetry of modern 
life is still a living entity to us. 

Our Art is a vigorous organism and is 
growing from more to more; what is wanted 


THE DEMOCRATIC SPIRIT 


By WILFRED WELLOCK. 


With Special Reference to Conditions and 
Institutions in England. . 
Ly nay ei is an ideal. (That is 
why itis so important. If it were 

not an ideal we should not be great- 
ly concerned about it. Some people talk 
of. democracy as if it had already come; 
but if it had come we should not be greatly 
troubled about-it; we should bein search 
of something better. Life is essentially 
progressive, and such that it can only be 
what it ought to be, vital and satisfying, 
when it is permeated by great ideas; but 
ideas that have béen realised, hardened into 
fact, are no longer important, simply be- 
cause they are no longer ideals, and do not 
inspire men. Only that inspires man, and 
is worthy of his best attention which lifts 
him up to something higher, satishes his 
aspirations and is the promise of sublimer 
‘attainments. An idea may be partly realis- 
ed, and yet be an ideal; but when it has 
been wholly realised it is no longer an 


ideal, and ought then to be supplanted by 


‘fect existence still, 


alone is veneration for the =  artist—an 
apotheosis of Art. 

AruN SEN. 
an idea that isalsoan ideal. It is one of 


the fundamental facts of life that while 
man is always realising and enjoying life, 
he is ever conquering new tracts of experi- 
ence, aspiring after a more ideal and per- 
and thus, as advance 
is made, endeavouring to conceive new 
ideals. Thus the most fascinating ideals 
are always ideals; those, that:is, which 
transcend the good that is and tell ofa 
greater good that may be. “All great ideas 
are expansive ideas, evolutions, whose 
complete realisation is the work of centuries. 


Ideas that live do so by virtue of the 


ideal elements they contain. A great idea 
is a development, and often takes centuries 
to unfold; it is not like a wall that is soon 
erected and is then complete, but withal 
capable of being easily destroyed ; but 
more like a reef which, starting from a 
scarcely perceptible beginning, grows slow- 
ly through the centuries until it becomes an 


- impregnable mountain, a veritable and in- 


destructible part of the world, 
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Such an- idea is democracy ; ead 


democracy is an ideal- which the presént . 


age has come to believe in, and is bent on 
realising. Those simple-minded -people 
who. believe .that somewhere about the 


beginning of the -twentieth century,.we, the - 
British people, entered into democracy, are 


probably destined to pass: through many 


disillusions. What we. have entered into 
is not democracy, but the -\ideal of 
democracy. . As yet democracy is afar off, 


And because democracy is an ideal it 1s 


undefinable, béing something we can feel: 


rather than’ something -we can explain. 
Like all 
democracy belongsto the realm of imagina- 
tion ‘and feeling rather than to the cate- 
gories-of knowledge. 


cracy is a living idea, because, we .can feel 


it operating, see its effects, picture its pos- - 


siblé manifestations; but we cannot define 
or clearly outline it. And it isto the glory 
-of democracy that we cannot, define it. 


_The ideal of democracy, like every other | 


great ideal, is larger than the measure of 
man’s mind: we cannot conceive what 


sort of a life or social condition it will give 


rise to; thought cannot grasp it; imagina- 
tion cannot circumscribe it; yet it domi- 
nates the mind, inspires the imagination 
and fires the soul.- To contemplate demo- 
cracy is like walking through a picture 
gallery; it is to feel a great amount of truth 
we cannot wholly explain or fathom. 


It is because democracy is an.ideal and — 
undefinable that it is‘ more appropriate, for - 


the time being, to speak’ of the .democratic 
spirit: than of democracy. A few -may 
‘possess the democratic spirit, even in .an 
autocracy; but before we can have a demo- 


cracy we must first have a people who are. 


all imbued with the democratic spirit. . And 
that, of course, is'what we have not yet got. 
Stull, 


ficant and unique meaning for 


something unusual, idealistic, sublime. It 
is with that unique and significant some- 


thing that we are concerned in the present 


article. 
To the enlightened Bendis of to-day the 
word democracy is one of the most inspir- 


ing in modern use, and is so far the chief. 


reason that it stands for increased freedom 
spiritually, the breaking down of 


thousand . 


“equally external considerations. 


really sublime and vital ideas’ 


“We know that demo- ° 


‘that the 


.-which" hinders free personal 
. and expression and free social intercourse 
is wrong, utterly evil, narrow, selfish, anti- - | 


democracy does carry with it a signi-_ 
a great. 
many people even to-day; does stand for - 


the. 


asd 
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social barriers which’ to-day, 
owing to false ideas of, well-being, are a 
hindrance to social.intercourse and progress. 
Democracy stands for the elimination of . 
caste, of “‘class” feeling of every form,.of-— 
the habit of distinguishing and ‘grading ~ 
people according. to their position or stand- 
ing in society, the amount of wealth ‘they . 
possess, the family they belong to, or other. , 
There is” 

something in the ideal of democracy which 
is very like the ‘idealism ' contained in 
Christianity : the same idea of brotherhood ; 

the same necessity and demand for oe 
creased . social intercourse; the same _ 
tendency to look upon social intercourse as” 
a veritable ‘part of spiritual life; the same - 
denial of .the popular but aristocratic - 
fallacy: that spiritual and ‘material: poverty 
go together, and that spiritual and material. 
well-being .go’ together. What we are 
discovering to-day is that fellowship is life, 
cultivation. and enjoyment ‘of 
fellowship ought.to be two of the. primary 
activities of man, - and_ that everything 
development 


democratic. Thus democracy i is coming to 
stand for a profound spiritual principle, for: 
the cultivation of social-intercourse, the 
establishment of brotherhood,;. and, in. 
consequence,. the, destructton of all those-. 
customs, conditions, and institutions which | 
are alien to these ends. “And it is just... 
because democracy: ‘carries with it, howso- * 


ever vaguely, these spiritual implications, ; 
that- it is popular to- day, and that-it will ©. 


spread, dominate men’ s minds more and. 
more, and ultimately revolutionise . our 


Societys 


It, is: because democracy is a’ spiritual - 


- eal that it has so tenaciously taken hold ~ 
-of the people’s minds to-day, at a time - 


when, as a matter of fact, there exists so . 
little in our national life’ and institutions 
that is truly democratic. But because men 


‘and women are beginning to‘believe’ in 
‘democracy, to accept it.as an’ ideal, we 
.. know. that our’ nation is safe, that we.are- - 


approaching a new era, that we are on the 
eve of a great heroic struggle for truth, for 
the right of spiritual growth, for liberty. 
The spectacle of a people: fighting for 


liberty, for a grander order :of -existence, 1s a . 
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rare but exhilarating one, and one that we 
believe we English are soon to behold. We 
are looking forward to it, and will welcome 
it as. the surest sign of a profound national 
spiritual awakening. The root motive 
behind the modern demand for social and 
political reform, both here and elsewhere, 
is not physical but spiritual, having its 
origin: in sa desire not merely to secure a 
better. distribution of wealth, but to increase 


liberty, the opportunity to Jive more fully, 


robustly, spiritually..- It is not poverty that 
1s the cause of the present social unrest and 
upheaval, but a vision of a grander, a more 
‘spiritual and vital existence: a vision that 
the enlightenment .of a broader education 
-has made possible. The idea of democracy 
has not arisen in the slums; for indeed the 
poor have always been with us; neither is 
it the creation of an empty stomach or of 
an envious spirit; it is a vision, nothing 
more or less, and is the product of deep 
thinking on the part of the profoundest 
minds of the last and present generations, 
And for these reasons we are convinced 
that the ideal-of democracy will endure and 
conquer. , | 


In the midst of aristocratic institutions, 


of a society permeated by materialism and 
strong class feeling, the idea of democracy 
is taking root. 
despite all our boast of freedom, our govern- 
ment.is strongly bureaucratic, our morals 
and customs alarmingly aristocratic. - The 
majority of our institutions, from the Court 
levee and the motor car down to the village 
tea party, are strikingly aristocratic. The 
motor car has become necessary, not because 
it isa needful and advisable form of re- 
creation, but because, by reason of its cost- 
linéss, it has come to be regarded as a sign 
of a certain superiority, presumably spiritual 
superiority ; while the squire has to preside 
at the village tea party for no other reason 
than to. add to that function the dignity 
which belongs to a higher order of beings. 
Amongst all’ such ideas, institutions ‘and 
tendencies, the ideal of democracy is assert- 
ing itself.. Slowly but surely that ideal is 
warring against the fundamental error and 
foundation of. aristocracy, the idea that 
noble birth, titles, wealth, etc., are the signs 
of spiritual’ superiority—-an idea that jis 
deeply rooted in, the British, mind. 


In a.sénse democracy has grown out.of 


5 


And without doubt, and 
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‘aristocracy ; but it so far transcends aristo- 


cracy as to be fundamentally opposed to it. 
Aristocracy was an advance upon monarchy, 
because it meant the elevation of at least 
a few mento power and liberty. - But de- 
mocracy is an advance upon aristocracy, 
because it means the elevation of all men 
to power and liberty. It 1s the wider appli- 
cation of a good principle, a fuller recogni- 
tion of a spiritual necessity. Aristocracy 
was the asseftion that at least a few men 
are. spiritual, are worthy of and capable of 
using increased power and liberty ; demo- 
cracy is the assertion that all men are. 
But in extending the principle, what mo- 
mentous changes are involved in ideas, in 
customs, in beliefs, in mental attitude, etc.! 
And what social fictions and fallacies, must 
needs be sacrificed! Aristocracy, as resting 


on the assumption that an entire class, by 


reason of social position, of wealth, of tradi- 
tion, of the fact that certain of their ances- 


tors were wise and valiant, are spiritually 


superior to the rest of mankind, is founded 
on a lie, and isa degrading and pernicious 


‘element in society, an anti-social and de- 


moralising force. Because in a semi-bar- 
baric age a few men, by reason of superior 
valour and wisdom, were heralded as rulers 


and leaders of society, aristocracy had a 


reasonable origin. But because in a civi- 
lised and spiritual age a certain number of 
idle people, who are neither strong, nor, it 
would seem, specially talented, believe that 
they, as the descendants of remote ancestors 
who happened to be strong and talented, 
ought to be worshipped, luxuriously housed. 
and fed, aristocracy 1s doomed. So also is . 
plutocracy, which claims for wealth the 
same homage and _ spiritual -significance 
that aristocracy claims for birth, etc. 

The. continuance of aristocracy and pluto- 
cracy is a sure indication of the existence of 
materialism, of the assumption that wealth, 
position, power, birth, etc., are the primary 
things, and that man, spirit, fellowship, etc., 
are secondary things ; blood aud wealth are 
virtue, and that poverty is vice. But demo- 
cracy is the denial of the assumption that 
there is any necessary connection between 
wealth and virtue on the one hand, and 
between poverty and vice on the other. 
Had. there been fewer millionaires in the 
world, fewer of the men whose hardened 
visage is the sign of spiritual death and of 
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the victory. of physical force and the mad 


passion for power, fewer tyrannic landlords, 
fewer rich merchant men whose traffic is in 
human souls, - this ancient view might yet 
have found favour for a few more decades. 
But as it is, it is fast becoming discredited. 
Everybody now knows that, if a man is 
determined enough, is sufficiently audacious 
and -unscrupulous, he can make ,money. 
Happily the mystic power of wealth is rapid- 
ly vanishing, while. the people are coming 
to see that the possession of great riches, or 
of an ancient title, is no. more an indication 
of spiritual worth than is the possession of 
a dog, of of a big stomach. 

To possess the democratic spirit is to see 
the man behind the coat, the personality 
behind all the trappings of-convention—-and 
this in spite of the misconceptions and false 
assumptions of an ignorant and misguided 
society; it is to estimate men according to 
‘their spiritual qualities, to venerate them 
solely for their spiritual manifestations and 
attainments. We need not wonder, there- 
fore, that this spirit issorare. The spirit 
of aristocracy still permeates us, shapes .our 
thought, determines our conduct. . Indeed, 
so far are we from democracy that we can 
as yet only imagine it with an effort. We 


often talk about democracy, and even call 


ourselves democrats, and then belie our 
words by putting the very first man we 
meet into his social “class” and treating 
him accordingly. It is the aim of aristo- 
cracy to put men into social “classes” and 
to keep them there. But thus to classify 
men is to dehumanise them. It is the aim 
of democracy to destroy the very idea of 


“class,” to put all men upon one common 


platiorm of “humanity”, and ‘to judge, 
estimate and venerate them in accordance 
with universal and spiritual standards. 

To prove that we are still essentially 
artistocratic in temperament we need only 
remind ourselves how © shocked,. 
mentally dislocated everybody seems to be 
when a breezy, jovial person, a man with 
a buoyant spirit, say, bursts into our society 
and acts and talks in a free and open 
manner, as every reasonable being should. 
What a sublime confusion of ideas, what 
mental catastrophies such a one always 
produces! Hailing from some unheard-of 
corner of the land, the man of-true demo- 
cratic temperament comes among us with 


_ glortous freedom he manifested, at 


how | 
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his open manners, his robust, unconven- 
tional spirit, and,’ ignoring all class and 
artificial distinctions, as if he were too 
uncultured to.know them,. talks to. people 
as if they were all indeed—simply men 
and women! And he remains a mystery. to 


‘everybody, and is remembered for all time. 


But what sane man that has met sucha 


one occasionally, at a party or ina railway 


trdin, has not in -his soul ‘rejoiced at.the 
. the 
disconcerting turbulence he produced? Yet 
most of us, because of our aristocratic 


spiut and our slavery to convention, when 


in the society of such men, are for ever 
twitching our heads and hands as if we 
were dreadfully uncomfortable, or were” 
afraid of being robbed of something. . And, 
indeed, it is very likely that we are. being 
robbed of our clothing all. the while; for 


the true democrat in his riotous, that j iS, 
unconventional 


behaviour, is probably |. 
stripping us bit by bit of our folly, of 
our tinselled coverings, gradually exposing 
our spiritual nakedness and poverty to -the. 
view of all. Men of this stamp are veritable 
tornados, the healthy breeze of whose 
personalities literally whisks from’ -the 
backs of the proud the flimsy coverings: of 
convention ‘as so much foolish drapery, 


leaving them naked and ashamed: amidst 


an ugly heap of débris. 
-And that is just what deaeecy stands 
for,—spiritual freedom, spiritual contact, 
spiritual nakedness. That which hides the 
spirits of men, and imposes upon society” 
by means of a false symbolism, causing’ 
quite external and worthless things ‘to 
receive the homage and appreciation spirit 


-only ought to receive, is the deadly enemy 


of democracy. Democracy and true -spiri- 


tuality go together; aristocracy _ and 
materialism go together. And it is because 
we are still essentially materialists, and 


possess the aristocratic temperament, that 
we go on creating and maintaining those 
artificial distinctions, those dehumanising 
social barriers which so effectively divide 
mankind into spiritually opposed | groups. 
Democracy isthe love of man as man, and:is 
the outcome of the recognition -of ‘the spiri- 
tual power and beauty of man. Aristocracy 
is the love of few men, of men within a class, 
and is based on the idea of. privilege. Thus 
democracy is a spiritual and social -force, 


THE DEMOCRATIC SPIRIT 


whereas aristocracy is a materialistic and 
anti-social force. 

Nothing could be more indicative of the 
materialistic basis of aristocracy, and there- 
fore, of. modern society, than the prevailing 
and popular assumption that “manners” are 
a true indication of spiritual attainment. For 
what we call manners are very often nothing 
more than a cult to mark off a particular 
class, as, for instance, wealthy and well- 
born péople, and are no morea proof of 
spiritual attainment’ and superiority; of real 
refinement, than a crooked nose is. Con- 
vention. demands that people of a certain 
social caste shall adopt certain forms of 
address, a particular accent, ‘tone of voice, 
-etc., just as it demands they shall possess a 
motor car. Butsuch things are taken on 
as~ external accomplishments and have 
really very little to do with culture and the 
spirit. It does not follow, nay, it -is not 
true, that because people practise Society 

“manners” 
and large hearts, just as it does not follow 
that the well-bred man who owns a garden 
must necessarily -be spiritually superior to 
the ‘lowly-born man who tends it. Indeed 
the .two-yard patch of the poor man that 
he trims himself is infinitely more likely to 
be an indication of spiritual refinement than 
the hundred-acre plot of the rich man who 
hires¢ gardeners. Refinement: and vulgarity 
are universal essences, and belong to every 
tevel Gf society, being matters of the heart 
and not of social position. Wealth, by 
reason of a certain spaciousness, magnifi- 
‘cence, and appearance of: refinement it is 

able to give, has the effect of making the 
possessors of it look spiritually superior to 
the rest of mankind. - But close observation 
teaches that there is as much genuine feel- 
ing, as much charity and large-mindedness 
among poor people as among rich, and as 
much false pride, enmity, strife, narrow- 
mindedness and bitterness of spirit, which, 
by the-way, are the root causes of all vul- 
garity,—among the rich as among the poor. 


A manmay be blunt; but that does not. 


make him vulgar ; 
patronage, 
“virtues” 
vulgarity. 
In a spiritually enlightened age aristo- 
cracy is antagonistic to‘a people’s highest 
welfare, ‘a very principle‘ of death; for a 


; whereas a polite snub, 
-and: many other aristocratic 
may: be of ine very essence of 


they will have beautiful spirits | 
‘socialisation is spiritualisation. 
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man cannot think of others as more than 
human without thinking of himself as less 
than human. To bow'to or venerate a man 
simply because he possesses great wealth or 
is noble born is to demoralise oneself, and, 
in addition to popularise a vicious principle. - 
It is belief in aristocracy that has subdued 
the peasantry of England, robbed them of 
spirit, conquering zeal and aspiration, and 
that has caused them to love their chains. 

In the spread of the democratic spirit, 
which is essentially the spirit of brother- 
hood, lies the supreme hope of our: age— 
from ‘qiaremalisen, from an inhuman commer- 
cial system, and ftom a demoralising and 
dehumanising belief in class and class dis- 
tinctions. Necessarily so, for in democracy 
we, have the finest idealism of our time. 
Democracy stands for the ennobling and 
elevation of man,-for the triumph of spirit 
over matter, for the deepening and _ increas- 
ing of spiritual life. For properly under- 
stood, civilisation is socialisation; and 
And‘ be- 
cause democracy is a spiritual and social 
ideal and principle, and has for its object 
the cultivation of fellowship, the increasing 
of-personal freedom and of opportunities for 
self- development, it is destined to break 
down all those “¢lass” barriers which to-day 
make the cultivation of finer social and 
spiritual life almost an impossibility... The 
man of the true democratic temperament 
fully recognises that virtue, nobleness of 
character, spiritual power, etc., are not the 
product of external conditions, but are to be 
found, like flowers, and in accordance with 
the glorious profusion and contradiction of 
Nature, in places where presumably it was 
impossible they could grow. 

‘Democracy, like ‘aristocracy, is not a 
question of political policy, of Government 
merely, but of temperament, of mental 
attitude. It is possible to have a monarchic 


regime and yet to have a large measure 


of democracy; and it is possible to have 
a perfect system of State control, and for 
democracy to have no place in it. It is a 
certain mind, a particular way of looking 
at things, and not an external order of SO~ 
ciety, or a particular form of Government 
that constitutes democracy + and until we 
produce that mind, etc., legislate as we 
will, we shall never have democracy. That 
is why a knowledge of thé ‘meaning of 
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democracy is so essential at the present 
time. The source of democracy, like the 
source of great music, is a grand and inspir- 
ing rdea; and we can no more expect to 
produce democracy by the mere passing ‘of 
Acts of Parliament than we can expect to 
produce great music by simply formulating 
the laws of harmony. 

The humanitarianism of the present age, 
shallow as it often is; the universal de- 
mand for social reform; the growth of 
literature and the spread of the art and 
practice of reading; the growing hatred 
of slavish money-making and of the ideal 
of the rich man; are all indications of one 
’ supréme fact, viz., that our conceptions of 


man and. of life are changing, that demo-_ 


cracy is at hand. Since the dawn of the 
twentieth century great changes.in thought 
and life have taken place all over ‘the 
world; but the most significant are those 
which have given rise to the ideal of demo- 
cracy. The ultimate significance of these 
changes, however, cannot yet be foretold. 
To possess the democratic spirit is to 
possess that which is the guarantee of the 
highest spiritual attainment, that which 
makes.a man in the truest and ‘fullest: ‘sense 
free, and life an inspiration. Nothing so 
purifies and elevates ‘the miind,. or’ frees ‘the 
spirit like the effort to love and serve'men; 
to appreciate men for ‘what'they: are “spi- 
ritually. ‘The democratic mirid ‘is ‘the truly 


spiritual mitid; for the point of view of - 


| cunmtemanaad 
ree: 


- of all -ages. 
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democracy is the point of view of humanity: 
The aristocratic temperament is simply a- 
selfish and enslaving temperament,’ being 
the outcome and ¢éoncomitant'‘of a mate- 
rialistic conception of life. Thus we- 
believe itis to the aristocratic tempérament, - 
that we owe the bulk of the social suffering 
and poverty of modern times. We are 
causing poverty and keen social suffering. 
today, not because our political regime is 
wroéng, but because our personal ideals are 
wrong; because our hearts are set on the 
wrong things+ because, in fact, we possess 
‘the aristocratic temperament. The demo- 
cratic mind is the spiritually free mind; 
it hides nothing, and thus fears nothing. ° 
People who are full of fear and prejudices 
are usually selfish, limited in sympathy; 
secretive, aristocratic. ‘Open, optimistic, free . 
and fearless people, the men who make 
tyrants tremble and who sweep through life 
like bracing breezes, are the true democrats 
And true democrats are the 

need of the hour. ee 
In democracy we-of the Western world 
come forthe first time to the socral idealism 
contained in Christianity ; and in that ideal- 
isin lies the hope of salvation to the twen- 
tieth century: In Christianity the ideal of 
democracy finds its most perfect.expression, 
.whiilecin ‘the. life of Christ’ we have'the most 


¢ ‘ ; eer yu? ae eae . 4 
‘ perfect:embodiment., of the democratre*spirit 


the world has-yet! witnessed. >) uti0h 
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STUDIES IN SAIVA SIDDHANTAs 


SHE author expounds ‘in this volume the Tamil 
' developments of the Agamic School of thought. 


. Saiva worship is generally considered to be a 
gross form of idolatry but the author has shewn that — 


a popular form of a religion is very different from the 
same religion in its developed form. The subject 
dealt with in the book has been ably handled by the 
author and his exposition is very clear. Our ‘reader 
will get:an idea of the Agamic Philosophy from the 
following passages quoted from the book :— . 
.-“The three philosophic Categories which the 

*® By JoM. Nallasvami Pillai, B.A., B.L., District 
Munsiff, Madras Presidency, with.an Introduction by 


V. V. Ramanan Sastrin, Ph.D., F.Z.S., etc. Pp. 


360 (Price not known). 


Agamanta recognises, are Nature, Soul and Spirit. 
The entire economy of the present dispensation is 
urider the active contro! of the Spirit, and is especially 
designed by him in view to the emancipation of the 
Soul. Nature is‘multi-coloured and many-vestured, 
and is the material cause of not only the outer 
universe, which hides within the immensity of its 
bosom, countless hosts of sidereal systems, but’ also 
‘of our body, with all its grosser and-subtler divisions 
and components, its instruments of :knowledge and 
action, its proclivities and tendencies, in’ which the 


. Soul lives as in a cottage. The Spirit is immanent tn . 


both Nature and Soul, and as in fact their Guiding 
Principle. Heis thus the Soul’s Soul, [It is not in 
the power of the Soul to lead ‘an independent exis- 
tence; either it must remain in unwitting: communion 
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with Nature, overpowered by her blandishments or. 


in conscious Fellowship with the Spirit, an intermediate 
state being’ thus practically denied to it. If it ceases 
to gravitate towards Nature, it. must lean on ‘to the 
Spirit. The samsara-chakra is the Soul’s orbit, 
which represents the resultant of two forces coritinually 
acting upon it. The orbit certainly shrinks up towards 
the Spirit, when the Soul would not be attracted by 
‘Nature. The Soul has the ability to’ know both 
Nature and Spirit,.as it is possessed of sentiéncy, an 
attribute which it only: shares in common with the 
Spirit. But it cannot be cognised by Nature as She 
lacks sentiency ;' and, for the same reason, the senses 
and the mind, which are fashioned out of insentient 
Nature,: cannot -cognise’ the Soul. Nor has it usually 
an opportunity to’ cognise as such, its own true 
lingaments, because of its ceaseless and indistinguish- 
able communion with’ either Nature or Spirit, a 
communion which prevents the Soul from identifying 
its génuine lineaments. The Soul. is possessed, in 
other words, of the remarkable tendency of ever 
appearing in. the colours: of either of the two 


other categories, that. chances to be in  associa- 


tion therewith for the- noncé, since, it is, ~ for 
one thing, seldom,.if ever, in a state of complete aloof- 
néss from .both Nature and -Spirit, and cannot, for 
another, associate with either of those categories, 
without its being indistinguishably merged in, or its 
becoming one with it. Consequently, 
ordinarily sees in itself either Nature or Spirit, but not 
its own form. ‘It is beginninglessly entangled in the 
fascinations of Nature, and the Spirit carries on ‘His 
five-fold operations with a‘‘body of pure sentient 
Energy’’—the outcome of his own free-will—solely to 
‘disentangle it from those ruinous fascinations. ‘The 


universe that we see around us, has Nature for its. 
material cause, the Spirit -for its efficient cause anid’ 


' His body of pure sentient Energy for its instrument- 
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al cause,. Nature is*‘specially ‘superintended | by: the 
Spirit, in ordér that She, albeit insentiént,* may the 
more rigorously and g¢onsistently exhibit ‘the law of 
desert and ‘causality, in relation to the Soul. The law 
of. causation is really the inherent ~and - eternal 
property of Nature. Aslong as the soul chooses to 
enjoy the company of Nature, so long will Her law-of 
causality anddesert hold the Soul tight within its 
meshes. But Her connexion: with the Soul is, afterall, 
but temporary, though She is, by Herself, enternal. 
It is also. pessessed of an ingrained perversity that is 
inherited from Nature and hence eventually eradicable, 
whereby it mistakes its sensuous or sensual wallowing 
in the law of Nature for its appointed goal, and thus 
converts its spirit-—-given instruments of emancipation 
formed out of Nature, into effective engines of its own 
perdition. The award of Spiritual Freedom is always 
made by the Spirit to the Soul by an act of Grace, and 


when the moment for that award (which involves. a - 


_complete Emancipation from its bondage to Nature) has 
arrived, the Spirit reveals Himself to the Soul in any 
manner He pleases, and blesses it with His Eternal 
Fellowship of ineffable power and joy. The above in 
short, is the plainest summary of the central truths of 
the Agamanta, when shorn of all learned technicalities, 
and it will not be difficult to see how simple -the whole 
teaching runs. 


“The three Categories, Nature, Soul, and Spirit, are 


eternal, that is to say, are without either start or finish ; , 


but the Soul and Nature are under the control of Spirit, 


the Soul 


Fad 


bag 


and have nothing like absolute independence of action 
which the Spirit alone enjoys to the full.- The Spirit is 
an embodiment of love and compassion, or as it is 
sometimes expressed, is nothing but life, light and love. 
The Souls are infinite in number, but a broad marshal- 
ling brings them under three classes, with reference to 


the varying grades of their bondage to Nature. Nature 


is governed by ceaseless cycles of periodic manifesta- 
tion and dissolution, cycles which .turn out, however, 
to be of many sorts and conditions,:when regard is had 
not only.to the extent of, or ‘the interval bétween the 
periods, but also to the specific character, phase, or 
grade of the manifestations and dissolutions. Mani- 
festation is simply a process of becoming patent, while 
Dissolution, that of becoming latent. ‘Nature ever 
endures, librating between a codition of grossness and 
ponderability on the one hand, and-subtlety and imper- 
ceptibility on the’other. She is per se inert and every 
cycle of Her-activity is only rendered possible, by the 
peculiar impact She receives from the Spirit and His 
immanence in Her. The essential active attribute of 
the insentient Nature, is Her rigid adherence. to the 
law of causation and desert, both physically and mo- 
rally, andif the statement be made that She isthe Spirit- 
appointed material instrument. of the Soul’s salvation, 
allweare tounderstand thérefrom is, the Spirit requires 
the Soul to seek Emancipation only by wedding Nature 
and thereby passing the ordeal of causality. But the 
elaborate processes which Nature daily employs to 
bring in more and more Souls as Her suitors, in order 


‘that they may be schooled under the law of causation. 


are indeed very inscrutable, although exceedingly 
seductive. She first seduces the Soul into Her com- 
pany by Her irresistible fascinations, and finally tires 
it by Her inexorable law of causality, which at the 


. same time reveals Her inward -gruesomeness to the 
‘deceived Soul, 


The Soul then rates Her at Her pro- 
per worth, when She also, in Her turn, becomes a 
penitent and obedient instrument-sat its hands, by | 
letting’ go’ Her, hold of cduéality’ on the Soul. And’ 
thus Nature proves successively 4 seducer, a task-mas- 
ter and a’Servant, in rélation ‘to the-Soul, in accordance’ - 
with the degree of spiritual progress attained by it: 
The Soul is originally stupefied’ with the darkness of 
involved or inchoate Nature and, in that condition,’ 
remains ‘tossed about in Her unfathomable womb till 
the Spirit quickens’ it, so that it may take its chance 
towards its permanent Spiritual Freedom, by consci- 
ously .contacting Nature. At each -Dissolution, the 
unemancipated Soul reverts to the “womb of Nature,” 
and awaits its return to the highway of samsara, with 
Her next Manifestation. The Salvation of the Soul, 
when once attained is permanent and irrevocable, but,. 
the unconscious stupor in which it is primarily plunged, 
has no beginning: How the Soul comes by that obli- 
vion, or, what amounts to the same thing, how it gets 
to be beginninglessly entangled in Nature, cannot. be. 
satisfactorily explained, and any endeavour to do so, 
however deftly managed, will be simply landing one- 
self in a vicious circle of ad infinitum regressus. In 
other words the Soul’s state of bondage has no begin-: 
ning but has an end, while the Soul’s Spiritual Freedom 
has a definite beginning but no end.’’ (Pp. x—xiv). 
GOD DEFINED -  ~ 
God has been defined ‘as sfva-sat or chit-saé or 
sat-chit. Sat denotes God as'a Pure Being in which 
aspect He can “never reach us; chit: or Love-—His: 
aspect in which He can reach us and we can know 
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Him. ’ Sati is the Sin which wvé can nevér coniprehénd, 
Chit is the Light, one ray of which is enough to 
remove our darkness and enlighten us; and but for 
that one ray of light, we can iiever know the Sun: 

‘All other conceptions of God follow from’ this 
essential definition of God as sat-chit and, if true, 
ee conform to it. If not, they must be rejected as 
alse 

“From the fact that-He is intelligent, ‘it follows also 
that God wills and acts; | - 

“And He wills to create the worlds, He creates them 
and resolves them and reproduces them again and 
again. -He could not do this ‘purposelessly or -out of 
His mere whim and pleasure; and as we know He is 
all love, He could do it only-out of such love, to help 
_to lift-up the erring and ignorant souls, by giving them 
their bodies and senses, so that they themselves may 
will and act-and taste the bitter fruit’ of the tree of 
knowlédge of good and evil and: be chastened and 
. purihed by. suffering and sorrow and learn to, submit 
their will to the will of the Supreme.” 


‘Satva. Monism. | 


- Saiva-siddhanta writers describe their aa as 
Advaita pure and simple: According saint 
Meykandan “the word Advaita cannot mean peed 


or Ekam ; noone can think of himself as one, and: the’: 
The. word simply 


very thought implies: two ‘things. ° 
denies the separateness: of the two, Anyanastt and 
hence God'is said to be one with the souls.” This 
_means that Advaita is Ananya or non-different. 


Advaita literally meaning not two, simply denies, the ' 


separability of God and Soul and matter but does not 
postulate Oneness by denying the existence of one or 
other Padartha or by postulating their mutual conver- 
tibility as in causation, etc. 
matter (the, extended); yet they are ever inseparable 
and found as one.. The illustration of mind and body, 
used to denote the'relation of God to the Universe 
consisting of nature and. man. ‘God is the’soul and 
this universe is His body. This relation miay also be 
. explained after the analogy of vowel’ and consonant. 
The vowels are those that can be sounded by them- 
selves but: the consonants cannot be pronounced 
_without the aid of the vowels. ' 
be brought into being unless the vowel supports it j 

and in union the two are inseparable. But vowel is 
not the consonant, ‘nor the consonant the vowel. God 
is. not one with the universe and yet without God, 
where is-the universe ? 


‘This. relation has also béen explained in the follow- 
ing passage (quoted by. Mr. Jj. M. N. Pillai from 
Srikantha’s commentary on- the Vedanta Sutras If. 
J. 21—23).. 

‘We do not establish that sort of Visadsais 
which takes the form of duality and non-duality. We 
are not the advocates of an absolute distinction be- 
tween Brahman and the universe as between a_ pot 
and a. cloth. Neither are we the advocates of an 
absolute identity as of the mother-o'-pearl and silver, 
one of them being illusory. Nor do.we hold to duality 
and non-duality which is opposed to the nature: of 
things: On‘the other hand, we maintain ‘that the 
Unity of Brahman as thé cause and the effect is like 
. that of ‘the body and of the embodied, or like that 
of the substancé‘and its attribute. ' By unity of Brah- 
man afidthe- universe, we mean their inseparability 
like that of clay” and the pot as cause and effect; or 


universe”’ 


not know, owing to’ the mighty -bondage. 
sentiency 


Mind (unextended) is not - 


The consonants cannot . 


(bond), Pasu stands for both Pasu and -Pasa. 
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like that. of die substance and its attributes. A pot 
is not indeed séen apart from clay, nor is ‘the’ blue 
lotus apart from the colour blue. Similarly, apart 
from Brahman, no potentiality of the universe can 
exist; nor is Brahman ever known apart from some- 
thing else, the former must ever be‘conditioned by ‘the 
latter and this latter is ‘naturally one with the former. 

‘Wherefore ‘Brahman who is in ‘nd way separable 
from the universe is said to be one with.the other: 
And there is a.natural distinction ‘between the two; 
so ‘that the Supreme Brahman is ever higher than the 
The passage ‘All this verily’is-Brahman” 
refers to Brahman whose body the _ whole of: sentient 
and insentient universe is. 


“The body’ of the God of Gods ‘is this: universe, 


moving and unmoving. This; the Frvas” “(Pasus) do 
They say 
is Vidya. and insentiency’ Avidya. F 
whole universe of Vidya and Avidya is no doubt the 
body of the Lord, the Father of all; for, the whole 
universe is subject to Him. -The word sat is-used 
by the wise. to denote the real and the good’and asat 
is used by Vedic teachers to :denote the’ contrary. The 


whole universe of the sat arid the asat is the body- of 


Him whcis omhigh. Just as, by the watering - of the 
roots of a tree, its branches are nourished, so by the 


worship of Siva, the Universe ne is. His body _ is. 


nourished.” 


at 


‘Asuramurtt. 


St. Manickavasagar says i— ° 

“Earth, Water, Air, Fire, Sky, the Sun eat Moon, 
The sentient man, these eight forms, He eee 
The seven worlds, .Ten quarters, .He the One.’ 
And many, He stands so, let us sing.’ 

God pervades these eight forms, ewe His 


eight bodies and hence Siva is called - Ashtamurti. 
By this is-established His Antaryamitvam or Omni- - 
presence. or Ithmanence i in all nature, as Hés its chit. 
But Heis beyond all these forms and peyend: all nature 


and man, - 

As pervading these eight forms he gets: “eight 
names, vig. :~~-Bhava, ‘Sarva; Isana, Pasupati,. suai 
Ugra, Bhima and Mahadeva. . 


Srikantha Sivacharya comments on them in‘ his - 


Bhashya or the Sutra I. 1,2 of the Vedanta Philo- 
sophy in the following manner i—~ 
Brahman is called Bhaba because He exists every. 
where at all times, the root ‘bee’ meaning: existence. : 
‘Brahman, the all-destroyer, is designated by the 
word Sarva, derived’from the root ‘Sri’ to destroy. 
Brahman is denoted by the word ‘Isana’, the Ruler, 


~ as indued with the unconditioned supreme sovereignty. 


‘As the Isvava or Ruler must: have some beings to 
‘rule over, Brahman is denoted by the word Pasupatt, 
Master of Pasus or subject beings (sduls). 

As Pasus (Souls) are so called because of Pasa 


this epithet, Brahman is shown to be the Ruler of 
chit and achit, of spirit and matter. : 
Brahman is called Rudva as expelling He malady 


‘of Samsara. 


Brahman is called Ugrva or Fierce, bécause ‘He 
cannot be overpowered by other luminaries. 

‘As the regulator and source of fear to all sentient 
beings, Brahman is known by ene name of Bhima or 
Terribie. 

As. Great and Lutinous, Siva) is’ éalled Mahadeva’. 
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° Diving ATTRIBUTES. 

The Supreme is adored as the Creator, Hara; as 
Protector, Sankara; as Destroyer or Reproducer, 
Rudra and as «Blissgiver, Siva. He is described as 
possessing eight attributes and they are.as follow:— _ 

Self-dependence, Purity, Self-knowledge, Omni- 
science, Being-ever-free-from-sin, Supreme Gracious- 
ness, Unlimited Bliss. . - = 

Srikantha-Sivacharya comments on Divine attributes 
in his Bhashya on I. 1, 2. He-says :— 

_The entity called szva, possessed of Omniscience 
and other. attributes and denoted by the eight appela- 
tions, is said'to be Brahman, the cause of the universe ; 
-and to that’ entity alone Bliss and all” other like 


attributes -point. “The attributes referréd to are. 


Oniniscienct (Sarvajnata), Evercontentedness (Nitya- 
triptata) Beginningless Wisdom (Anadibodhata) 
Independence (Svatantrata), Never-failing Potency 
(Nitya-alupta-saktita) and Infinite Potency (Ananta 
Saktita), © 

_Omniscience (Sarvajnata) consists in all things 
becoming objects of direct perception—of stainless 
intuitive éxperience—independent of all external organs 
of sensation. oo | 
'. Ever-contentedness (Nitya-triptata) consists in 
being.replete with unsurpassed Bliss, wherein there is 
not the slightest trace of distress. 4 ee 

The possession of unsurpassed knowledge—which is 


* 


Svatas-siddha self-existing or inherent,-—constitutes 


what is called anadt bodhatva or beginningless wisdom. 


Independence (Svatantrata) consists in freedom 
from servitude to others and from other marks of in- 
feriority and-in allthings other than Himself being 
brought under his own control. — - 

The never-failing-potency (Nitya-alupta-saktita) 
consists in all potencies being inherent in .His own 
Nature,” .. 4 

The possession of unlimited potencies. is .what is 
calléd Endless Potency (Ananta Saktita). It is in 
virtue of these endless potencies that Brahman is the 
producer and the ruler of the world. ‘ 

Then follow questions whether God should be said 
to possess form orno form, whether He should be 
regarded as Saguna or Nivguna, Personal or Im- 


* 
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' personal.and so on. - 

_ In regard tothe question of form or no form, the 
‘Sativa Siddhanta is positive that God Is neither Rupz 
(z.¢., with form) or Arup (2.e., without form) nor Rupa- 
vupi (t.e., both Rupi:and Arupi). It recognises that 
all Rupa and Arupa are forms only of matter which 
is objective to our senses and God can never be 
objective to us.and cannot possess any of these 
material forms or bodies. The nature of matter is to 
limit and God is the illimitable and can’ never be found 


by any material forms. Some would say God is Arupz. 


not ‘realizing that matter is also formless as air and 
nothing is gained by calling Him Arufz. 

If it is :pointed: out that Saiva Siddhanta religion 
recognises forms of God and His appearances and 
acts; itis answered that these forms of His are not 
material but are purely spiritual forms formed of His 


great love and grace and to be perceived not by the 


human mind but with the divine grace. . 

If it is said that there are images in the temple, it 
is. answered that the various forms in the temple are 
mere earthly symbols, necessary for the ordinary 
human mindto grasp and follow the ‘divine ideals 
“until the soul has advanced to a very high stage. 


STUDIES IN SAIVA SIDDHANTA 


pure chit, 


Ort 


' According to the Saiva Siddhanta God is not 
Saguna but Nirguna. The three gunas—Satva, Rajas, 
‘Tamas—are qualities of Prakriti and as such the word 


Saguna means ‘with material qualities and. Nirguna 
means without material qualities. Nirguna is the 
same as gunatita, i.e.,,.beyond gina or matter., The 
word,. therefore, implies non-material’ and therefore 
| Hence it is clear that to call Brahman 
Nirguna is not denying Him Intelligence, Rational- 
ity and Consciousness. . | 

Mr. Pillai says :—‘tAs Siva is Nirguna’and not 
Saguna, it follows that He cannot be -born as a man 
through the womb of the woman. That Siva had no 
avatars or births is generally known. This‘ is the 
greatest distinction of the ancient Hindu Philosophy 
and of the Saiva School, making it a purely trans- 
cendental Religion free from all anthropomorphic 
conceptions. But,’’ adds Mr. Pillai, ‘‘this absolute 
nature of Siva -does not prevént Him from His being 
personal at the same time.and appearing as Guru and 
Saviour, in the form of man, out: of His Great’ Love; 
and feeling for the sin and sorrow of mankind and 
helping them to get rid of their bondage’’. 

Gop’s SaxtTI. 


Siva is Sat-Chit-Ananda, Somaskanda (Sa+Umas- 
Kanda ; Uma=Light or Wisdom). As pure Being, . 
the Absolute, God is unknowable ; and as Light and 
Love, He links himself to Man ; and it is possible for 


. Man to approach Him through ‘Move. 


This Light and this Love are therefore called His 
Sakit and this Saktd of God becomes the mother of 
the Universe (Bhuvunasya Mataram) as. Siva is 
Bhuvanasya Pitarvam (The Father of the Universe). 

She has beén described as Isa’s Kripasakti (Love 
and Grace), /chchha-sakti, Kriya-sakti, Jnana-sakti 
and Tivopava-sakti. She actuates all creation, Suste- 
nation and resolution; she is Rupa,- Arupa and 
neither ; She is the consort of Isa in all these forms, , 
is all this world-and all this wealth, and begets the 
whole world and sustains them. Says Arunandi— 
‘The from of this Sakti is Unlimited Intelligence., If 
asked whether supreme Will and Power are also 
fourid in this Intelligence, we answer Yes. Whenever 
there is Intelligence, there is Will,and Power. As 
such, Power and Will will also be manifested by this 
Chit-Sakti.’ © - + 7 oe: 

This Nirguna Chit-Sakti which is also called Uma 
and Durga, is to be sharply distinguished from Maya 
which is a Saguna Sakti of the Lord. Inasmuch as 
God: is in a sense identified with His creation as the 
Upadan Karan of the Universe, inasmuch as it is 
His Light- that illumines all this world, so the Mother 
is also identified with Maya as Mahamaya. | 

This Maya is matter and comprises Tanu (body), 
Kavana (the internal sense), Bhuvana (the world) and 
Bhoga (sensation), Maya isthe Indestructible form- 
less One, seed of all the worlds, Ach7zt all-perva- 
sive, a Sakti of the Perféct One, cause ofthe souls, 
bodies, senses and worlds, one of the three Malas (im- 
purities) and the cause of delusion. . 

a Four Patras. 

Mr. Pillai says:—‘We cannot know God really by 
all our religious rites and performances, repitition of 
prayers and formulas by Saguna or Nirguna worship, 
with or without idols and-even by the highest yoga 


except when. His Grace and Love fills us all and we 


lose ourselves in this Love.’ ‘‘God is not knowledge 
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alone. If He were so, we could not know him. for 
certain. But He -is also all Love. It is in 
supreme fact that our Salvation is based. This Love 
is in us, surrounds us on all sides above, below and 
all- about us. To know Him and to become one with 
Him we must love Him. What is Siva? It is Love. 
What is worship of Him? Loving Him.” 

“But knowledge is also an essential requisite of our 
love, As knowledge grows, love will grow. The 
more and more we understand our nearness to each 
other and to God, more and more will our love grow,” 
‘The Saiva Philosophers claim to have introduced the 
conception of Love.into Religion. ‘‘ This conception 
naturally divides itself into four forms, that of master 
dnd servant, parent and child, friend and friend, and 
lover-and the beloved. All other conceptions can be 
reduced into these four. There are love and knowledge 
in all these forms of Sadhana.’ These four paths or 
Margas are technically called Charya Kriya, Yoga 
and Juana or otherwise Dasa-Marga, Satputra-Marga, 
Saha-Marga and San-Marga. When you want to 
approach God, you can approach Him as your Lord 
and Master, you can approach Him as your father, or 
as your friend or as your beloved. The last is no 
marga at all but where the one~-ness is reached fully 
and.finally. There is return to birth, while one is in 
the first three paths. And these paths,” says, Mr. 
Pillai, ‘‘are so adjusted in an ascending scale as to 
suit the intellectual, moral, and spiritual development 
of the aspirant. The lowest and the highest have 
equally a place in this scheme‘and.are given room for 
their development and progress. No one path is put 
in opposition to the other. It will be noticed this 
‘scheme. differs from the so-called Karma+marga, 
Bhakti-marga, Yoga-marga and Jnana-marga and 
the latter ‘is no logical scheme at all but involves cross 
division. For it may be easily perceived that when 
one approaches his Maker, he must know Him as such 
(Jnana) and must love Him as such (Bhakti) and must 
adjust his conduct accordingly (Karma). In each 
condition therefore, Karma, Bhakti and Jnana are all 
together essential, and from the Dasa to the Sanmargi 
this Karma, Bhakti and Jnana are progressive. There 
is no opposition, there 1s no parting away with one to 
follow another.” 

_ The respective duties of these paths are : — 

(7) The easy duties, lighting lamps, culling flowers, 

sweeping and washing the temple, praising God and 


assisting in His service of abhiseka, cooking food,’ 


constitute Dasa Marga. 

“() Puja, reading, reciting prayers, Japa, true 
tapas, truth, purity, loving, offering food, constitute 
Sat putra marga. 
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this . 


are Sanmarga.: 


(177) Purifying oneself by Adhava and -Nadz 
Sodhanaand becoming possessed of eighteen Saktzes and 
entering the temple of. Jnxanakasa (Chidambaram) and 
getting rid of one’s senses and mind ts Saha Marga. 

(iv) Getting rid of one’s Pasuévam and Pasa,. 
becoming one with Pati, melting in love the heart 
which never melts, entering the true presence which 
one can never know and standing steadfast there, 


SuMMuUM BoONUM. 


' The highest experience has’ been well described in 
the following Stanza of Tiruvacagam :— 

- This day in Thy mercy unto me Thou didst drive 
away the darkness and stand in my heart as the 
Rising Sun. 

Of this Thy way of rising—there being naught else 
but Thou—I! thought without thought. 

I drew nearer and nearer to Thee, wearing away — 
atom by atom, till I was one with Thee. 

Oh Siva, Dweller in the great Holy Shrine. © _ 

Thou art not aught in the universe, naught its there 
save Thou. Who can know Thee ?” 

Mr. Pillai writes :-—‘‘As man nears ‘God, he wears 
away atom by atom, so that at the moment of union 
nothing of him is left and what is left is the presence 
of the Supreme One only and the feeling of His 
presence ; and no feeling or consciousness of’ feeling 
of himself or others. ‘This feeling of the presence and 
Bliss of God is one and Advaita and there is no 
consciousness of such oneriess or Bliss and duality” 
will certainly arise the moment man fegains .cons- 
ciousness. So what he is said to lose in fact atom 
by atom is his various conscious selves. 

“His bodily consciousness, his life-consciousnéss, his 
mental consciousness—all these constitute his indivi- : 
duality—the feeling of I'and mine. This ‘I-ness’ - 
is what has got to be rid of. So that when this ‘I-ness’ 
or individuality. is lost, he Becomes Sivam or God.’ 
What perishes of course is the soul’s individuality ‘or 
consciousness of ‘I-ness’ inducing duality, but what 
subsists even in moksha is the soul’s personality: 
which has svanubhava or stvanubhava, identifying - 
itself with God.” 

Mr. Pillai is one of the most learned interpreters of _ 
the Tamil developments of the Agamic Philosophy 
and his ‘Studies’ bears marks of deep learning, and 
critical powers of thought. The book is indispensable 
to the critical study of Comparative Religion. We 
have read and re-read the book and have been, im- 
mensely benefited by it. The book is strongly recom- 
mended to our readers. 


Maues CuHanpra GuHosu. 


RAJGIR: AN ANCIENT BABYLON 


By tHe Late Sister NIVEDITA. 


YP, up, up. The long array of steps 
_J seems endless, as we climb the steep 
hillside, to reach the dwelling that 
has been lent us for a few weeks’ habitation,. 


And after all when we came upon it, it is 
nothing but a nest of robber-barons,’ this 
old manor-house of the Rajas of Annwa., 
A nest of robber-barons, truly, perched half 
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“way -the mountain and concealed from 
sight, and yet witha widestretch of country 
well in its own purview. Curiously small 
and unfortified, to Western thinking, it 
consists of two parts, a court on the inside 
guarded against intrusion, and crowned 
with wide terrace-roofs; el without, a 
| few rooms ranged about two sides of an 
open square. Its feudal and medizval 
- character lends the building an ‘interest, 
which its undeniable beauty well sustains. 
But.far beyond either of these considerations 
is the éxciting fact, that we are to keep 
house for twenty-one days in a spot where 
for a period of from twenty five to thirty 
centuries, there has been continuously a 
human habitation. For the great staircase 
by which we have climbed the rugged hill- 
side, 1s undoubtedly constructed over the 
foundations of the ancient walls of Rajgir, 
and théearliest predecessor of the Barons 
of Annwa must have .chosen for his family 
‘stronghold to develop one of the buttresses 
of the guard room of the self-same walls, 
occurring on a. small plateau. Below us 
lies ‘te floor of the winding pass with the 
stream that forms a moat at the foot of our 
“mountain-stairway. In front.a great curv- 
ing staircase - constituting what our modern 
railway companiés would call “a loop” of 
the fort, protects those temples and ‘hot 
springs of Rajgir which still form the 
objective of a yearly .Hindu pilgrimage. 
And out in the open, a stone’s throw away 
as it seems in this clear plain atmos- 
\ phere, but really perhaps a mile by the road, 
is the modern village of Rajgir, anciently 
Raja-Griha, the city or dwelling place of 
kings. 

_ Already the villagers are showing us 
friendly attentions. The servant who has 
come with us was born a few miles away, 


and his women-folk are arriving with our | 


first meal in hospitable readiness. The 
peasant-guard have established themselves 
in the outer rooms for our protection, and 
a small boy of the neighbourhood is clam- 
ouring to be taken on asan attendant. It 
is asif we were guests of Semiramis in Nine= 
veh of old! It is like pitching our tent on 
the ruins of Babylon, and entering into 
friendly relations with lineal descendants of 
the ancient inhabitants | 

How beautiful is the country that lies 
stretched before us! Outward from the 
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mouth of our twisting pass, at Christmas 
time or thereabouts it will be covered 
rice and other crops, 
with every here and there a field of white 
opium-poppies in full bloom. But now, 
at the change of the seasons, in October, 
we see here fields as patches of many- 


‘coloured earth—purple and brown and red, 


—and we remember the words of Buddha, 
half-laughing doubtless, yet full of affec- 
tionate memory and tenderness of one who 
said toa disciple ina much-patched gar- 
ment, that he reminded Him of the rice- 


. fields about Rajgir. 


A quarter of a mile behind us, the hills 
open out into a circle and here lie the’ ruins 
of the ancient ‘city of kings. Wonderfully 
clear and distinct ts every part of them. 
We almost might trace out the very lines 
of the bazaars. With regard to streets 
and roads, it sounds dangerously - near 
truism to say that they retain their 
positions with little change from age to 
age, yet Ido not know thatthe fact has 
been much noted. Here in Rajgir, at any 
rate, where hundreds of cows and _ buffaloes, 
sheep and goat, are driven daily by the 
herds to and from the ancient ruins, many 
of the main roadways remain much as they 
must have been in the dim past. Here for 
instance is the thoroughfare that ran 
through the city; with traces, at a certain 
point near the centre, of the palace walls, 
bastions and gateways; and here, beyond 
the palace, are the outlines of the royal 
pleasure-grounds, with their wonderfully 
engineered ornamental waters, intact to this 
day ! All through this little mountain- 
arena and the pass that leads to it, indeed, 
there has been an extraordinary amount of 
hydraulic engineering. It. would seem as if 
the fame of the hot springs must have been 
the original cause of the royal settlement in 
this natural fortress, and the artificial deve- 
lopment of its streams, the main occupation 
of tne kingly line thereafter, Even now 
below- our own walled and moated manor, 
lies an empty tank that two thousand years 
ago most likely held lotuses in a park. 
Even now, the river that runs through the 
valley, though, naturally one, is divided in 
parts into two and even three streams, 
forming a net-work that is enough to show 
us the attention that must have been paid in 
ancient India to the problems of irrigation, 
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inorder to give birth to so marvellous 
a degree of hydraulic science. Far away in 
Central India is a monumental building of 
an age some two hundred years later than 
that of Old Rajgir, which shows, by its 
ornamental cascades, the same engineering 
genius, and the same royal idea of beauty 
and magnificence, as we find here. 
may the Indian people glory in the ancestry 
which already lived in this splendour, 
while that of Northern and Western Europe 
went clad in painted woad. 

There can be a few places in the world, 
so old as Rajgir, about which so much is 
definitely known and so much safely to be 
inferred. It was in all probability about 
the year 590 B.C.—in a world in which 
Babylon and Phoenicia and Egypt and 
Sheba, were of all facts most living and 
important, it was about: the year 590 
B. C., that there came along the road 
leading into the valley yonder, one whose 
very form was radiant: with feeling and 
thought that lifted him above the common 
world, into that consciousness that makes 
history. 

It may have been early morning when 
he came. For the books say that the great 
company of goats was being led up, at 
that moment, for the royal sacrifice, fixed, it 
may have been, for about the hour of noon. 
Or it may have been about the time of cow- 
dust, on the eve of the festival, and the 
herdsmen may have intended to stable their 
goats for that night, outside the palace. In 
any ‘case He came, some say carrying on 
His shoulder a lame kid, followed by the 
patter of thousands of little hoofs. He 
came, moreover, in a passion of pity. A 
veritable storm of compassion had broken 
_ loose within Him, on behalf of these, the 

helpless “little brothers” of humanity, who 
were caught, like man himself, in the net of 
pain and pleasure, of life and death, bewil- 
dered, ike man,.by love and sorrow, but 
who unlike man, for want of speech, could 
neither express their perplexity, nor form a 
conception of release. Surely they crowded 
round Him, and rubbed themselves against 
}{im again and again, the gentle, wonder- 
ing, four-footed things! For the animals 
are strangely susceptible to the influence 
of.a silent love, that has no designs on 
their life or freedom. All the legends of 


the world tell us that they catch the -hush. 


Weil | 
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of Christma Eve, respond to the eager 
questioning of the Child Dhruva and 
understand that unmeasured yearning to: 
protect them, that may be read in the 
eyes of the Lord Buddha on the road that 
goes up to the Palace of Rajgir. 
‘We had been some time in the place, be- 
fore we noticed that it was’on one particu- 
lar islet in the river below us, that the 
village death-fires might so often be seen 
atevening. It wasa very. ancient custom 
in India, to burn the dead by the stream- 
side, just outside the town. But this sand-— 
bank was far away from the village. Hardly 
could they have chosen a point less easily 
accessible. Ah! Yes, certainly there was 
the explanation, the burning-ghat of these 
peasants in the twentieth century must be 
still where their. ancestors had chosen it, 
in the fifth, in the first, aye, even for centu- 
ries before that, may beimmediatly without 
the city of Old Rajgir. It takes a peculiar 
angle of vision, and perhaps a peculiar 
mood of passivity, to see’ the trees turn into 
a forest when the existence of such was 
previously unsuspected. So I shall not 
attempt to guess how many more evenings 
elapsed, before, as we went along the road- 
way, on the far side of the burning-ghat, 
one of us noted the broken steps and the 
entwined tamarind and bo-trees that mark- 
ed the old-time ghat of Rajgir.. Nor do 
I know how many more days went by, be- 
fore there came to some one of us, the flash 
of insight that led us finally to discover 
that the mass of fallen masonry’ close by_ 
was that very ancient gateway of the city 
through which Buddha Himself with the 
goats must have passed, and brought to our 
notice the dome-like head of an old stupa, 
lying in the dust a few feet away. 
. Passing through the- gate and standing 
at the opening of the theatre-like valley, we 
find that the river which flows out of the 
city as one, is made up of two streams, 
which between them encircle the royal city 
asa moat, even within its girdle of moun- 
tains and its enclosing walls. They join 
at this point. Leaving unexplored that 
which flows towards us from the left part 
of the garden, of Ambapali the Indian 
Mary Magdalene, and past the abodes of 
many -of the characters who figure. in the 
narrative of Buddha’s life, we may turn to 
that branch which comes to us from the right. . 
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A world of discoveries awaits us here! 


The path leads us across to the water, but 
this is easily forded, by stepping stones 
which may still be detected to form frag- 
ments of an ancient bathing-ghat. Evi- 
dently, bathing and the bathing-ghat were 
as prominent in the Indian civilisation 
twenty-five centuries ago, as they are to 
day. Then the road follows the stream- 
side, at a distance of some fifty. yards more 
or less from the line of mountains on the 
right. About midway through the city, the 
face of this mountain is pierced by a great 
cave; supposed by some, with, as it appears 
to myself, overwhelming probability, to have 
been the Satapani Cave outside of which 
the First Buddhist Council was convened, 
in the year following the Mahanirvana or 
death of Buddha. The place ‘to-day is 
known to the peasants of the counrty-side 
as the Sonar Bhandar or Golden Treasury, 
which may or may not be simply a modern 
pronunciation of the ancient name. 
The interior of this cave is polished, not 
carved. There stands in it, as 1f some 
party of robbers had been interrupted in an 
attempt to carry it away, the earliest stupa 
I have ever seen. The outside is half-con- 
cealed by shrubs and creepers. But even 
now the mortice-holes remain, that show 
where the carved wooden ornaments were 
once attached. And even now, as we stand 
at the entrance we sée in the distance, in the 
middle of the city, the tower that Fa Hian 
noted as still intact and visible in the year 
404 A. D., crowning a small stupa or well 
to the east of the palace. 

- This cave then was the cathedral of 
Old Rajgir. Here Buddha must have 
rested, or meditated or taught and there 
must, suggested some member of our party, 
have been a roadway connecting it directly 
with the palace. Acting on this clue, we 
proceeded to brush aside the wild growths 
and explore the line between the two. 
Outside the Cave, we found a level floor of 
ancient asphalt, a sort of Venetian Plaza 
de San Marco as it were. This was 
evidently the town-square, and we picture 
here the scene of the First Council, 543 B.C. 
It was more. We read a reference in one 
of the old Chinese suttas of a certain place 
in Rajgir, at the place where the peacocks 
were fed. ‘The place where the peacocks 
‘were fed,’ how our minds had lingered 
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over the words when we first read them! 
And now here we stand. For undoubtedly 
just as the pigeons are fed outside St. 
Paul’s, so on this asphalt plaza, before the’ 
cathedral entrance in an Eastern city, it 
fitted the royal dignity and bounty’ that: 
peacocks should be daily given grain. 

The asphalt runs down to the river, and 
across it. For the water still flows under 
the ancient bridge, and we can walk on it, 
though its level is somewhat sunken. Easi-’ 
ly, then, we make our way to the royal, 
mansion, clearly marked as this is at its 
four corners by the foundations of four bas- 
tion towers. But turning again, to the 
bridge, we find an unbroken line of this 
same asphalt running along the bank, by 
the way we have come, though sooth to say,’ 


- we might never have noticed it, if we had 
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not been tracing it out from this conspicu- 
ous mass. 

Was this, the river-front opposite to the 
palace, protected by the steep hills behind, 
and running from the Town-Plaza to the 
Bathing-Ghat beyond and across this to 
the City-Gates,—-was this the High Street 
of the ancient town? Every now and again 
as day after day, we pace, brooding, up and 
down the distance, every now and again we 
come upon some hitherto-unnoticed mass of 
masonry, or mason’s tool-marks. Here are 
a couple of blocks lying on their sides, as 
if to form a seat in a river-wall. Here 
again traces of steps or fallen ornaments. 
At one place, on the opposite bank, deeply 
sunk between masses of earth and vegeta- 
tion, there runs down to the river-sidea 
small ravine that would now passas a gully, 
if the pavement or ancient asphalt did not 
prove it—in days before Pompeii and Her- 
culaneum were born,— to have been a street: 

What were the houses like, that looked 
down upon these footways? What was 
the life that was lived in them? How long 
had the place been a city? How long did it 
continue to be one? What were the’ sur- 
roundings in the height of its glory, of this 
Abode of Kings, now an austere and deso- 
late ruin? 

These and a thousand Sihies questions 
crowd upon us, and it is strange to how 
many of them we can give an answer. 
The rushing rains of Indian summers have 
long washed away most of the soil from 
the hanging gardens that once clothed the 
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hillsides, and made the. prospect from the 
palace’ to the gates and beyond them 


through the pass leading out into the plains 


a veritable vision of delight. ; 
But still the artificial terraces of red trap 
rock are smooth and level, amidst the out- 
cropping masses of natural crags, and still 
the wanderer may take his stand on some 
spot whence Bimbisar the King was wont 
to look upon the glories of his inheritance, 
or with difficulty, at one or two points, may 


‘trace the ways through the old pleasance | 


‘by which doubtless, royal hunting-parties 
_ taay have started for the forest-glades. To- 


day, -it is true, there are no rich woodlands, 


covering slopes'and mountain-tops, as in the 
royal ages. Wild undergrowth, dense shrubs, 
and here and there a twisted palm, growing 
in a cranny, are all that can stand for the 


the place.was a Paradise, a king’s garden, 


surrounding a king’s palace. And still at the » 


back of the ruined city, guarding. it from 
the passes on the South and East we find 
the double walls, of enormous thickness. 


Bhandar.is hollowed, give us a clue that 
enables us to rebuild, mentally, the Ancient 
City. For these. mortice-holes held the 
attachments of the wooden ornaments that 
formed the front'of the Cave. Now, 
between Bombay and Poona, on the west 
of India, is another Cave, that of Karli, 
which though of a‘much later date, must be 
of the same style and period as this and 
there the wooden front is still intact. |The 
carvings form.’ a picture, moreover, as 
Fergusson has pointed out, of an ancient 


street from which we gather that the second | 


storeys of houses, standing in rows, were 
decorated in front with crowded wooden 
verandahs, porches and niches, and all sorts 
of beautiful and irregular. curved corners. 
That these, further, were not mere devices 
of beauty in the case of the houses, as they 


were in those of the caves, we see in the. 


pictures which were curved, probably in the 
first or second century A.D., on the gate- 
ways of Sanchi. From these we can gather 
an idea of what the Palace of Bimbisara 
and the homes of his subjects must have 
been like. . The. first storey, then, was 
massive,’ sloping inwards and upwards, 
loop-holed and buttressed at its four corners 
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-by four circular towers. The first storey 


only was built of stone.and its parapet was - 
battlemented. On the strong terrace pro- 
vided by the roof of this fortification, were 
constructed the family living rooms, which 
were of wood and much carved. “That it 
would have been possible, . however; to 
have withdrawn the women into the lower 
storey, in time of war, may be. seen from 
buried ruins at Ujjain, which are shown 
by the pandas as. part of Vikramaditya’s - 
Palace and appears to have “belonged to a 
fortress of Asoka’s time. ‘Here, built of 
hard gray stone, now black’ with age; we 
have what seems to be the inside corner, 
and ‘part .of the courtyard, of just sucha ° 
building as the Sanchi sculptures would 
lead us to expect, as the dwelling of a king 


or noble~ Outside, the walls would be 
‘lofty timbers, dense aisles of the days when — 


almost blind ; inside, they are honeycombed 
with many pillared halls and-verandahs, ‘and 
one room. with raised floor that represerits 
an old Indian form of bed chamber and bed 


in. one. In times-of peace’ these were, we 


eno thici ' may suppose, the quarters assigned to men- 
The square mortice-holes in the face of | 


the rock out of which the great Sonar ' 


at-arms. The building is of a massiveness 
that rivals Nature, and. there are a few 


‘pillars still left,—amongst the many that 


the succeeding sovereigns, decorated in 
different degrees and different styles--whose 
simplicity of form enables! any observer 


_that knows Sanchi, to feel fairly confident 
jn assigning the building asa whole to the 
reign of Asoka or earlier. 


Of such a form, then, though perhaps 
smaller and less elaborate, may we suppose 
the Palace of Rajgir to have been, and in 
the streets about it, the more plebeian dwell- 
ings of the townsfolk, must, though small 


and comparatively huddled, -have been 
‘like 


unto it. . True, their Jower storeys 
would be built in all probability, even as 
the huts of the Rajgir pilgrims are to this 
day, of mud and pebbles, instead of lordly 


stone. From hillocks formed of -earth of 
such, anyone may by the streamside, pick 


out, at various different levels, bits. of old 
household pottery. But. the, facings and 
tops of these shops and houses were doubt-. 
less of carved wood, and the front. of ‘the 
Cathedral was a faithful enough reflex of 
the life of the town, Through such streets 
while the king stood watching him. from 
the roof of the palace, paced the Sakya 
Prince; “a lad in his first youth”, ere yet he 
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was Buddha, and no honour that Bimbisara 
could offer would tempt him from that 
bridal of Poverty in which alone his mind 
delighted. ‘This life of the household 1s 
pain, free only is he who lives in the open 
air; thinking thus he embraced the life of 
the wandering monk.” 


Far away from Rajgir,in the north of 
Rajputana, we have Amber and Jaipur, a 
couple of cities which every visitor to India 
tries to see. Of these, Amber is situated in 
the highlands, and Jaipur out in the open 
plain, and Amber is very much the older 
of the two. I[t is in fact an old Indian doc- 
trine that no city should occupy the same 
ground for more than a thousand years. It 
is supposed that a potent means of avoiding 
pestilence and other ills, is then to move 
out and occupy a new space. In accordance 
with this canon, the new city of Jaipore was 
laid out. And when all was finished, the 
Maharaja moved into the new town, with 
all his people. 

Now this history of Amber and Jaipur, 
enacted in modern India, and still fresh in 
the memory of the Kajput people, is our guide 
to much in the history of Old Rajgir. For 


in the lifetime of l.uddha, the son of Bim-- 


bisara—that tragic king, Ajatasatru, across 
whose path falls the red shadow of a father’s 
murder !—-found that the time had come to 
move the city of kings, and he accordingly 
built a new city, with walls and gates, like 
the last, but outin the open plain. And 
there the grass covered ruin lies to this day, 
to the west of the present village, the grave 
of a city, the memorial of New Rajgir. 


Bimbisara was the king of Magadh in 
the days of the Great Renunciation. Ajata- 
satru was king at the death of Buddha. But 
we know, from the fact of the desertion of 
their. highland stronghold and its rebuild- 
ing outside, that for 500 years at least, 
before their time, there had been a city. on 
the site of Old Rajgir. 


Nor need we think that the city thus 
built was only .a palace and - a pper- 
tenances. The fact that it actually became 
the new centre of population, forming the 
direct ancestor of the present village, shows 
itself two hundred years later, when ‘the 
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great Asoka, 
memorials to 


desiring to build fitting 


Him whom the emperor 


delighted to honour, chose its north-western 


corner, on the left hand of the main gate- 
way, whereat to place a stupa and Asokan 
pillar with an inscription. As the edicts 
carved by Asoka on rocks and pillars have 
the character of proclamations, it follows 
that the rocks and pillars themselves partake 
somewhat of the nature of the modern 
journal, inasmuch as they were the means 
adopted to publish the royal will, and hence 
a position could never be selected for them 
at a distance from inhabited cities. The 
inscribed pillar at Sarnath was placed at 
the door or in the courtyard of a monastery. 
And similarly the inscribed pillars, whose, 
fragments have been found at Pataliputra, 
were erected in the interior, or in the site, of 
the old jail, as an act of imperial penance, 

We may take it, then, that Old Rajgir was 
really deserted, at ‘about the time of Bimbi- 
sara’s successor, and if it was afterwards used 
as a royal residence, was so used at inter- 
vals, as Amber is now. Such then was the 
city, already ancient, through which Buddha 
Himself has passed time and again, and 
where He was held by all as an honourable 
guest. Across these fields and up and down 
these streets, now ruined, or within the 
massive cathedral-cave of Satapanni, there 
echo to this hour the immortal reverbera- 
tion of the voice of Buddha. 

Why did He come this way at all ? Was 
it’ for the sake of the learned men who 
forgather in the neighbourhood of capitals? 
Was the famous University of Nalanda of 
after-ages, already, perhaps, a university, 
where one might come in the sure hope of 
finding all the wisdom of the age ? It would 
seem asif, any way, He passed this spot 
with treasure already in the heart, needing 
only long years of brooding thought to 
fuse His whole Self in its realisation. Un- 
less He was sure of the truth before He 
reached here, He could not have gone, sure 
and straight as an arrow from the bow, to 
the unfrequented Forest of Bel-trees, with 
its cave overhanging the river, and its great 
tree between the farms and ponds, where 
now the humble village of Budh-Gya 
stands. 
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THE STONES OF VARENDRA 


THe MAHANANDA-DOAB. 


HE Mahananda-doab, between 
Mahananda and the Tangana, con- 
stituted, as it were, the north- west 

-frontier of Varendra,—an important area,— 

A frantiee: “of far more important than 
WV ascniles. most places in lower Bengal. 
: It included a territory, 
which now lies partly in the district of 


Dinajpur and partly in that of Malda; But 


before the creation of a sub-district in 
Malda in 1813, it formed a part of-the dis- 
trict of Dinajpur alone, although it~ was 
then lying ulmost uninhabited and con- 
cealed in a forest, infested with wild animals 
of all sorts. 


_. Traces of ancient’ ramparts completely 
3 overgrown with jungle,— 
A great city. of ruins of palaces and 


temples, patiently await- 
ing a painstaking research,—indicate to 
this day the site of a great city’ within this 
extensive area. 


tanks of old. It had its greatest length from 
north to south, along the old course of: the 
Mahananda, which has now receded far 
towards the west. Buta low sandy soil, 
with depressions towards the west, 
‘with names of villages signifying their 
situation at one time on the bank of the 
‘river, indicates clearly that in the palmy 
days of the city it could not have been far 
off from the river. It is, however, im- 
possible to discover -when was it first com- 
menced to be built, although we may safely 
suppose—it could not have been built ina 
day. No, notin aday,to be sure beyond 
a ray of doubt, as we have relics of build- 
ing-stones to tell us that the process was 
“net wholly abandoned until we come to 
the very last days of the Moguls. 


A portion only of this great city now . 


goes by the name of 

Pandua, -Pandua, sometimes  pro- 

nounced by the. illiterate 
as Parua. It is called Hazrat Pandua by 


, the- 


It was indeed a-city of. 
palaces, a city of gardens and a city of fine 


Devasthali. 


site of a temple,— 
_ruined 


_ ..-Jalal, 


the learned scholars, to distinguish it from 
another city of the same name in the dis- 
trict of Hugly. Hazrat Pandua of the 
Moslem historian represented, however, only 
a small portion of the pre-Moslem_ city, 
which extended over several miles, with im- 
portant suburban areas on the north as well 
as on the south, if not also on the east. A 
large number of ancient tanks, too large for 
any modern city of equal dimensions, al- 
most all with their greatest length from 
north to south, indicating thereby their un- 
doubted Hindu origin, suggest the existence 
of a teeming population. These suburban 
areas of’ the ancient city enjoyed fora long 
time a great reputation as' an important 
centre of the old weaving industry of Bengal. 
It did not, therefore, fail to attract the 


- earliest attention of the European merchant. 


With the gracious: permission of Emperor 
Alamgir, secured in 1686, the English East 
India Company built in: this ‘neighbourhood 
a ware-house at Kaligram.. The French 
and'the Dutch were not also behindhand 
in their keen competition for the purchase 
of the handloom-products, which had till 


_then retained a strong hold on a ready.and | 


appreciative market in Europe. 


Towards the north of this city, at a place 
called Devasthali (now corrupted into Dev- 
thala) General Cunningham noticed in ‘his . 
day “one very fine large tank and several’ 
small ones.” Here, “as in every other old 
Hindu place throughout. 
Bengal,” he noticed “a Ma- 
homedan shrine on the very 

built with the stones of the | 
temple.” This shrine, situated 
within a ruined enclosure, is no other than 
what is still locally called the Takeya | 
(resting place) of ‘the renowned Moslem 
Saint Shah Jalal Tabrizi. _Born at Tabriz, 
in. Persia, he came to India, and ‘resided for 
atimein Delhi, which he 
had, however, ultimately to 
abandon an account of ‘a 
odium cast on his character by -a 


Takiya of Shah 


false 
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woman of ill-fame who subsequently con- 
fessed to have been suborned for the pur- 
pose by Saint Najamuddin, the jealous 
“Sheikh-ul Islam” of Delhi. On coming to 
Bengal, Shah Jalal received great honour 
and acquired 22,000 bighas of land, in the 
midst of which (locally called the Bais- 
hazari Estate) his chief shrine still receives 
unabated homage from the faithful. Ac- 
cording to some, the saint departed this life 
in the Maldeve islands in the Indian Ocean, 
But Syed Ilahi Baksh, a native of Malda, 
in his manuscript Persian account, the Khur- 
shid-jahan-namah, says, “‘his tomb isin the 
port of Deo-Mahal in Bengal.” Besides the 


Takiyx of the saint at Devasthali, a 
small mosque, containing unidentified 
tombs, may still be seen within the 


enclosure, with an interesting inscription 
over the entrance gatewav, recording the 
erection of a ‘Jami Mosque” in 868 Hijira 
in the reign of Sultan Barbak Shah of Gour. 

When “ Sheikh Jalaluddin” came to 
Bengal, “‘ he began,” says Blochmann, “to 
destroy idols; in fact-his vault occupies the 
site of an old idol-temple.” What the 
learned Professor said of the chief shrine, may 
possibly hold good also of the resting place of 
the saint at Devasthali. For there are several 
Hindu pillars still lying about the enclosure, 
‘and in their midst General Cunningham 
actually discovered a beautiful stone-image 
of Visnu. It will be interesting to know 
whether Syed Ilahi Buksh intended to refer 
to this place as the port of ‘ Deo-Mahal”’ in 
Bengal. We do not know if Devasthali 
was ever actually regarded as a port; but 
we have some evidence to hold that it was 
regarded as a “frontier-station’’ by the 
early Moslem Sultans of Lakhnauti. There 
_ are two interesting inscriptions, recording the 
erection of mosques at this place, by one 
Ulugh Murahit Khan, who according to 
Blochmann, is called an officer ‘‘ guarding 
the frontier.” In one of these inscriptions, 
the place is distinctly called the ‘blessed 
town of Tiruabad, generally known as 
Deotalao.”” The Moslem name of the place 
has, however, been completely forgotten ; 
while the pre-moslem Hindu name (sought 
to be changed by the new rulers) clings to 
the locality with a tenacity, which can not 
but disclose its great popularity from the 
pre-Moslem days of yore. The name 


suggests merely ‘“‘an abode of devas,”—an 
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appellation too vague to be usefully 
connected with any known fact of history, 


But the deva-temple, whatever it was, was 


af considerable importance to tempt the — 
Moslem saint to select it as a fit spot for — 
establishing his Takiya. If what Bloch- — 
mann says has any truth about it, the temple — 
may be safely supposed to have survived — 
the ravages of time until it came to be 
cruelly demolished by the hand of man, — 
Narayana Varma, the Maha-Samantadhipate 
(the chief of the feudal lords) of King — 
Dharma Pala, is recorded, in the copper- — 
plate inscription discovered at Khalimpur ? 

in the ruins of Gour, to have applied for a 
royal grant of lands in support of a temple 
he had built at Subhasthali for an image of 
Narayana. Is it possible that Subhasthali, 
of Narayana Varma, came in course of time 
to be changed into Devasthali?* At any 
rate, this place deserves a careful inspection, 
more than an ordinary one, specially after 
the discovery of an image of Narayana in ~ 
the midst of its ruins. Ihe story of the — 
stones of Devasthali, must be interesting 
by itself. But if it had any connection — 
with the image of Narayana, consecrated — 
in a temple by Narayana Varma, and ~ 
supported with a grant of land by the — 
Buddhist King Dharma Pala, the interest of 
the story will be naturally augmented by — 
the clue it will supply to explain the — 
gradual assimilation of Buddhism by what” 
we call Hinduism of our day. ct 
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* The application of Narayana Varma for a royal ae 7 
grant of lands in support of his temple at Subhasthali 
is thus reproduced in the copper-plate inscription :— —— 


‘qaqa, waat aeraraanfaafa Vacs gaa 
qaus Mayararenaa sada farsnfven: qensentirare 
faaiars gees queer Gage anitd ca ofaer 
faa HaaA A TTTT HSA aqufaaea-azieseare ante- ms 
qeqaaaa 86 arernfent aq wary Waa A ; 
eiearaaaiza aaar_eeiq 2a sfe i” : ‘a 


This application, quoted in the Royal grant, gives 
us the interesting fact that Narayana was a Kshatriya 
by caste, a chief of the feudal lords by his exalted 
office, and a devout Hindu by his religion, and that ._ 
he approached his Buddhist Royal Master fora grant 
of lands in support of his temple through the Yuvaraja, 
the son of the king, named Tribhuvana Pala, who, 
however, does not appear to have succeeded his 
father on the throne of the Empire, 
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Towards the south of the great city, as 


All cid seat ‘of 0° the north, there was 
learning. another important suburban 

: area, which is now re- 
presented by the ruins of Madhaipur, 
known also as Moregram Madhaipur. 
This place abounds in relics of stone- 
images. With the neighbouring village of 


Bhatpara (now corrupted into Bhatra by 
the Sonthals who inhabit the place) this 
locality is still remembered as one of the 
traditional centres of Sanskrit education in 
the Empire of Gour under the Hindus, 
before Nadia came to assert its influence. 
Rupa and Sanfatana, the erudite Vaisnava 
saints of Bengal, are said to have received 
their education here, before they were 
selected by Sultan Hosain Shah as the 
trusted ministers of his state. Srikrisna 
Tarkalankdra, the renowned author of 
— Daxyakrama-samgrvtha (translated by Cole- 
brooke) is believed to have come originally 
from Malda. The Vaisnava poets of Bengal 
readily acknowledged the fact that Gour of 
their day was not only a seat of temporal 
power but also a reputed centre of Brah- 
manic education. Madhaipur is still asso- 
ciated with the memory of those colleges of 
old, which existed and flourished on the 
ideal of plain living and high thinking. 
‘The situation was a picturesque one ;—not 
far from the bank of the Mahananda, with 
an extensive beel in the rear, Madhaipur, with 
its temples and chatuspatis, ever resounded 
with the music of the jingles and conch- 
shells, augmented by the recitation § of 
sacred mantras, must have constituted a 
fitting suburb of the great city, so well 
known in the past for its wealth and 
wisdom. 

Asmall modern temple, built by a poor 
Warship of Brahmana, is now the only 
aay Hindu edifice in this desert- 

ed locality, which gives 
shelter to a large number of relics of stone- 
images, including that of a Sun-god, 
which is (curiously enough) worshipped here 
as the image of Dharma. ‘The month of 
Bysak (April) and specially the fullmoon 
day of that month, draws together a large 
number of votaries, mostly of the lower 
castes of Hindus, who come with their offer- 
ings of fruits and flowers to this temple of 
Dharma, thus preserving unwittingly the 
traditions of the Buddhist worship, which 
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once flourished in the land. Many more 
stone images are lying about the compound, 


wherever the sites of old temples may still 


be traced under the luxuriant trees. To- 
wards the north of this interesting locality, 
at a place now called Bargaon, an inscribed 
stone image of Visnu has been recently 
discovered, disclosing the fact that the 





VISNU. 


image belonged to the village of Vata- 
grama and related to one Sree Jita Deva. As 


the Brahmans of the Savarna-gotra are said 
to have received from the Hindu King the | 


village of Vatagrama for their residence, 
it will be interesting to find out if this 
inscribed stone-image had any connection 
with them, ; 
Other localities, besides these two, may 
also claim similar import- 
ance as special suburbs of 
the great city. The interest 
about them has been heightened by the 


Important 
stone-images, 
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recent discovery of three stone images and 
of several metal images of old, in course 
of re-excavations of old tanks. One of the 
stone images is undoubtedly of Hindu 
origin, the slab representing in bas-belief 
the image of Gauri, sitting in an amorous 
style on the lap of her consort. An inscrip- 
tion on the pedestal records the word 
Vabrabhi,a name of Durga, noted in the 
Trikandasesha lexicon and referred to in the 
Chandi. Of the two others, one represents 
Buddha, seated in the Vajrasana style, with 
the right hand touching the ground, in the 
attitude called the Bhumisparsha-mudra, 
which the great teacher is said to have 
assumed with a view to signify his final 
victory over the army of the Maras (the evil 
spirits). The other stone image is that of 
the well-known Bodhisattva variously called 
Loknatha, Lokesvara, or Avalokitesvara, 
with an inscription on the pedestal, record- 
ing the usual Buddhist formula of “Ye 
Dharma,” &c. 

Two places are specially associated with 
the traditions of the Jogis. 
One of them, the Jogi- 
ashana, is a mere mound of earth, near 
Balia Nababganj, which keeps completely 
concealed from view whatever relics may 
lie buried within. The other, the Jogi- 
Bhavana, is, however, not so. Ruins of 
temples, old metalled roads and numerous 
tanks indicate clearly that it was an im- 
portant place in the days of yore. A stone 
image of the Sun-god, lying half-buried 
in the debris of a ruined temple, is still wor- 
shipped here as the image of Kali, though 
no sacrificial rites are allowed, it is said in 
consequence of a solemn agreement under 
which Kali came to take shelter in the 
temple of Golaknath, who was averse to 
killing. 

Only one suburban area of the great city 
appears to have partly survived the ravages 
of time and the numerous vissicitudes of 
fortune. It is called Old Malda, to distin- 
guish it from the civil station of Malda in 
the modern town of Knglishbazar on the 
opposite side of the river. 

Old Malda was the port of the city,—a 
Port of Malda great centre of trade and 

commerce,—connected with 
the far’ east as well as with the historic 
markets of the western world. Its situation 
on the confluence of the Mahanand4 and 
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621 
the Kalindi (corrupted into Kalindri) is 
really picturesque. With a_ stone-built 
watch-tower, still retaining a height of 
about sixty feet, on the opposite bank of 
the Mahananda locally called Nimasara 
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(Nim-Sarai or halfway rest-house of the 
Sultans between their capital cities of Gour 
and Pandua), with two city gates of stone, 
one on the north and the other on the south, 
with the river in front and an extensive 





lake, the Dharma Kunda, in the rear, this 
port of Old Malda still retains the type of a 
fortified city. It is no longer a great centre 
of trade, but many buildings of old testify 
to its affluence in the days of yore. 

Haji Ilyas, the reputed founder of Haji- 
oe pur, assumed independence 
can in the kingdom of Gour 

p. 

under the name and style 
of Sultan Shamsuddin Ilyas Shah. He was 
addicted to Bhang, and was, therefore, better 
known to the people by his nick-name of 
Bhangra (addicted to the drug). Firoz Shah 
Toghlak, Emperor of Delhi, laid siege to 
the capital of the Bhangra King at Pandua 
in 1353. On that occasion Old Malda 
became a seat of war, in fact the imperial 
camp was pitched near the city-gate. One 
quarter of Old Malda 1s called Firozpur 
(corrupted into Pirojpur) to this day in 
memory of the Emperor. This has come 
to be written as “‘Firozpurabad” by the learn- 


imperial 


ed scholars, owing evidently to a misprint 
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in the text of the Riaz-us-Salatin, published 
by the Asiatic Soceity of Bengal. “Frrozpur 
abadast’’ of the: Persian) text came to be 
printed as ‘“‘Firozburabad ast’ through an 
ugly freak of the “printer’s devil,” but the 

mistake seems, so far to have come to stay. 
_ The mosques of Masum Sadagar (called 
“te the Sona-musjid of Malda 
Principal mos- by |Ravenshaw) built in 
anit 1566, the Phuti or broken 
mosque (erroneously called the Fauti or 
burial mosque by Ravenshaw) built in 
1495, the Sir-bari mosque (supposed by Syed 
Ilahi Buksh to contain the decapitated Szr 
or head of Saint Anwar, son of Saint Nur 
Outub Alam) and the mosque built in 
mahalla Sankhmohana by Sheikh Bhiku and 
his father (who created a puzzle for all anti- 
quarians by attaching to their mosque an 
inscription of 870 Hizri from an_ older 
edifice) are some of the stone-relics of old | 
Malda, which will repay’a visit. | 
A. K. Marrra. 
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The Ways and Means of Escape. 

ERE is the way O’Connor went to 
work to make arrangements for his 
attempted escape. He worked as a 

military tailor in the gaol, and as such was 

able to dispose of thread at will. He had 
passed long months in cording the ladder, 
then he had to procure his steps—this was 
not so easy. He collected bits of wood in 
the yard and got others from the warders 
under various pretexts and even on the 
morning of the escapade he had appropriat- 
ed for this use the window screws fixed to 
the wall of his cell. And what about the 
hooks? His gaol lamp hung froma bracket 
and it yielded him the required iron. As to 
the cycling costume he had tailored it him- 
self from the cloth placed in his hands for 
turning out infantry great-coats. He had 
passed Saturday night, all Sunday, and the 
morning of Monday in sewing it, and 
dressed himself in it before descending to 


the yard for exercise. He had of Saat 


put on his prison uniform over all. 


O’Connor was put in irons and condemn-_/ 


ed by the Governor, with the sanction of the 
doctor and the Government, to fifty lashes 
from a cat. The infliction of the punish- 
ment took place in the presence of a 
Government Inspector. They secured the 
prisoner, who was only clad in a pair of 
light trousers of ticking, to a wooden 
triangle and the strongest man among the 
warders, the giant Forster, administered 
the whipping. 

Most prisoners howl like the fallow-deer 
under the rod. O’Connor did not openhis , 
lips or lift his teeth the least bit. He did + 
not utter a cry, not even a poor moan, pro- 
voking thereby the admiration of the Ins- 
pector charged with the duty of assisting 
in carrying out the punishment. | 

O’Connor was put in irons for one month. 
Both his wrists were secured to the ends 


£ ? colnfen y 
«ot 
* * ee . 


of a flat bar, while a big’.chain encircled 
his waist and descended. to two. rings-on 
his arikles. to which.it, was rivetted. “He 
remained, in this- handicapped condition 
night and .day.- Only in the morning the 
warder freed him in order. to enable him to 
wash. At the exercise ,Q’Connor. wore his 
chains as lightly. and as elegantly as, not 
very long before, he carried his helmet -or 
his overcoat: For the cloth he had stolen 
he was mulcted twenty, marks from . his 
wages, but in return, the cycling costume 
remained his property: Warder Mathes 
who expected to be. complimented by the 
Governor. for preventing’ the flight 


failing to detect the rope-ladder in the 
-prisoner’s cell. As regards the sentry . he 
got fifteen days cells for not firing at. the 
fugitive. 

“Tell me now, Foreman ! Let us havea 


_ serious talk for a while! Couldn’t you, now, 


help me to escape from this place? [ will 
pay well.” 
It is thus that | harangued the little re 


‘man the day after the attempt of O’Connor. - 


“Do you know, if Lhelp you, I will risk 
amy liberty? Ihave a wife and child!. But, 
what will you pay to one who helps you to 


escape?’ 
“Ten thousand marks, payable -at'.the 
frontier.” tens ne 
“Hol At-is a’ sum, , ‘that: oat ‘it 1s 


“worth the risk, certainly ; why, if, I had 


that money, | could establish myself i ida 
town !. Yes, 1f there is a way to.earn that sum 
without great risk,-I will not say no'to you.” 


. “There is a way. -lhave thought of and’ 


‘matured, ai plan. Here it ,is':--It-will.be 
enough -if you-bring .me.a fine saw-of) very 
durable -steel,—simply a bit of steel to saw 
off one of the bars of my .window. ° I will 
plait a cord with the.sewing cotton which 
-I,can have:.as muchas I like,'with which 
to. descend the, twelve. metres. which separate 
me from the, yard..-Ihis descent I -must 
‘manage very: ‘rapidly. at the ‘moment when 
the sentry is at the other end of, his-beat; 

much-, more so as the, jutting in the facade 
in the middle of the wing will effectually 
“screen me’ from his:‘regard, As to,the night . 
round,: I will: time,the descent to begin at 
‘the instant it passes on this side, for.l have’. 


‘noticed that fthe'patrol-never. passes a spot | 
twice 


‘in succession.,’ Once: down, below; I. 
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O’Connor, was reprimanded seyerely for 
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will lie down flat on my belly in the field 
of French beans which is under my windows 
and extends up to the cemetery. The ver- 
dure is sufficiently high. to hide me and to 
enable me to~-creep as far as the cemetery 
where I will be under cover behind the 
tombs. Now if you were to place yourself 
on the other side of the wall i in the footpath . 
which runs alongside and in which noone 
passes after midnight,‘ ‘you could, on a pre- 


arranged signal ‘from me, throw a rope- 
jJadder 


to me’ over the enclosure. You 
should bring with youa great coat anda 
hat, which will help me to reach your dwel- 
ling. The rest, will be no more than mere 
play.” 

“Well! this project sats quite ‘feasible ; 
and my risk is insignificant. But the most 
critical moment for you will be the descent 
from the window, for if ever by ill-luck: ‘the 
‘sentry turned round suddenly and. saw’you 
hanging down by the cord, you will be as 
good as lost”. ~ 

“Bah! | have plenty of chances for me. 
Besides, we must not exaggerate the import- 
ance of a sentry. Has not Haberland told 
me that a sentry had never penta a man 
from escaping ? , 

“So be it, then. I am entirely at. your 
‘disposal. The. money your friend in Paris 
sends. me every.;month will suffice for’ the 
preparations as well as the Journéy to the 
Austrian frontier. I have full confidence in 
~ [| am sure you willsend me-thé ten 
thousand marks as soon ‘as you -set foot in 
But when will you attempt. the 
coup ” ; 2 a 


eit 1S. the 25th of July today. It will take 


‘me a month at least’ to prepare the cord. 


We will fix the adventure, therefore, to some 
date, at the end of August. Will that suit 
rou?” 

“Perfectly. There’s my hand. on the bar- 
gain, You can count on me,” 

That very day I commenced work, and at 
‘the end of a week [had plaited two metre 
Jengths of the cord, of. the thickness of a 
_centimetre, of which-it was necessary. for 
me to have twelve metres. The foreman 


: brought me six pairs of infantry pantaloons, 


_all brand new, and supposed to have been 
-made by myself: and in the pockets of these 
‘| hid the bits of cord-asI plaited them, 
‘Certainly. the idea of encroaching on the 
functions of: a tailor’s . cutter would never 


een a : + . 
2 
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come into the head of a warder and prompt 
him tosearch the pockets of these garments! 

I took advantage of the hours when I was 
sure of not being surprised to execute my 
illicit task. In the long run a- prisoner 


. comes to know the habits of the warders 


and.other gaol officials. He knows to a 
minute when to expect their visits ; he scents, 
as it were, the days and hours of inspection. 
At the énd of a year Thad come to distin- 
guish my guardians by their respective steps, 
and to know each one by his manner of in- 
serting the key into the key-hole. 

When I had completed .three metres of 


my string of freedom,.I made big knots in it 


at intervals of thirty centimetres, and in the 
‘evening, after the ‘doors had -been double- 


' locked and- bolted,. attached one end of 


it to the top of the heater pipe, then, mount- 
ing on the table, I exercised myself in 
going up and down the knotted cord, a very 
painful task in the -beginning, for the six 
months of captivity and the consequent 
inertia. had considerably weakened me. 


Luckily-[ am not heavy—I scaled at only a 


hundred and five-pounds ; and besides when 
young I was very fond of gymnastics and 
fencing. - To be brief, therefore, at the end 
of a month’s practice I was able to mount 
and descend the cord four times in succession 


without once putting my foot on the ground . 
—-an effort equivalent to the one [ must 


accomplish to reach the yard. - 


After’ showing me samples of . different / 


stuffs, my little foreman measured me for a 
travelling costume. Thus the month of 
August arrived in its turn. The foreman 
procured me also a saw-blade which I 
tried on the iron of my bed-stead, and 
found that it bit well into it. 

It was definitely settled that the attempt 
should be made on Saturday, the tst of 
September. The foreman had. completed 
my outfit for the journey—a pair of shoes, 
a soft hat, and under-linen- for the body. 
On the 31st of August he gave me the saw- 
blade, for I was-obliged to saw off the 
largest of the bars the preceding evening, 


in order to. have as little work as possible to 


be done the next day. It wasan additional 


:. risk, for the warder had the knack of strik- 


ing the window bars, from time to time, with 


- a hammer, in order to assure himself, by _ 


the’ sound, that they were intact. I had 
thus to. pass the night at this preparatory 


.the steps of a wolf. 


Once my descént accomplished, 


light of the gas jets. 
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toil, painful and dangerous though it was; 
and for this reason it was necessary for me 


to file away with the least’ possible’ noise, 


for fear of the inmates in the adjoining 
cells, who would unhesitatingly give the 
alarm if their suspicions were roused. It 
was also necessary ‘to watch, on one side the 
sentry, and on the other, the night- patrol, 
who went their round in thé corridor with 
At day-break the bar 
was so far cut into that it was held to- 
gether by a mere thread. I had worked 
the file from behind so that regarded from 
my cell, it looked quite whole and intact. 
Besides the section of the bite. was so fine’ 


‘that it was hardly visible. 


-One thing troubled me most particularly : 
the cord 
would continue to hang down from the 
window ‘grill. The night round- or “the 


sentry might notice it, in which case I was 


lost. In order to minimise the danger as 
much as possible, I had chosen grey-colour- 
ed thread to weave together my cable. Its 
dull tint almosteffaced it in the- flickering 
For the samé motive 
I contented myself with a thin cord: everi at 
the risk'of a broken neck. But about ‘the 
chances of rupture I was: a’ ‘good’ deal’ 
reassured by the trials | had made with the 
help of the Heater-piping. 

‘When leaving me on Saturday evening 
the little ‘foréman was visibly moved. He 


pressed my-hand‘and wished me good luck. 


*You are playing a big ‘game,’ he Said to. 
me, “Let us go and trust in the grace of 


God. Liberty 1s apparently the only: thing 


worth having in this world,’ since ‘a ian is 
ready to risk his life for it. I+-will-be at 
the cemetery wal]. You may count on me.” 

After the evening bell, I went to bed. 
In spite of the regulations Thad retained 
with me in my cell hidden under ‘their- 
covers a pair of infantry pantaloons which I 
intended to put on before making my 
escape, for, obliged every evening to place 
my effects before the door, without this pair 
I would be constrained to run away clad 
only in my shirts with the’ nether limbs 
quite naked. 

In the meantime, as it was only half past 
seven o’clock and as | could not commence 
my operations before ten, 1 extended my- 
self. full length on the bed, and finished 
by dropping into slumber.- “Halt! Wer 


‘of the cemetery. 
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da?. Die Parole)’ suddenly awakened by 
these resounding words, which mcunt up 
from the bottom of the court-yard, lsat up 
in my bed. 

It was the sentinel who had stopped. the 
night patrol, and demanded the word of 
order. The Prison clock struck ten a 
moment after. I put on the pantaloons 
quickly, and after having carefully opened 
the window, set myself to saw off the 
bar already cut into the night before. 
At eleven o’clock the work was finish- 
ed. I fix one end of the cord to the grill 
and watch the sentinel. . Presently he passes 
below my window whistling a tune. Slowly 
the soldier draws away, very much absorbed 
by the trills with which he is.echoing the 
court-yard. The psychological moment for 
the descent has arrived. I put out both 
my legs and gently drop down the cord. 
There is not a second to lose! After sus- 


pending myself for an instant from the bars, 


[ glide down’ the length of the cable. 
Scarcely had I put my feet on the ground 
when I hear steps to my right. I lie down 
flatunder the shade of the green French 
bean bushes and hold my breath. Have 
they seen me? No, thank God! It. is the 
subaltérn commanding the guard who is 
making his round. 
steps from the spot | am hiding in, ‘but his 
attention is taken up by the sentry who 
cries out from a distance: “Wer da”? (who 
goes. there?) and up crossing his 
bayonet. 


runs 


tunity to creep a few feet in the. direction 
I hear the Sergeant severe- 
ly rebuking a soldier for whistling and then 
continue his turn. The whistler shoul- 
dered his arms and remained rigid and erect 


.until his superior disappeared behind a 
corner. Then’ he laughed loudly and 
whistled again, the while continuing his 
sentry-go. 


ors 


_ Then with infinite precautions, I recom- 
mence to crawl under the cover of the field. 
[ hear someone speaking ata distance. I 
stop to listen. It is the night patrol just 
going to pass beneath my windows. Will 


. it notice the cord?.A moment ot torturing 


suspense and fright. 


They ‘are two young 
guardians who’ laugh. 


“Halt! Wer da?” 


. But’ the warders continue their route laugh- 


ing. Thank God again! They have not 


the enclosure wall. 


He passes within three 


The man passes and the coast 
,. being clear I take advantage of the oppor- 
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seen the cord, and when they will repass 
the spot, I will be on the other side of the 
wall. The sentry now. stops close to my 
hiding place, his rifle resting on the ground 
and with his nose in the air. A whistling - 
tune bursts from his’ mouth, and then he 
marches away in rapid strides. His com- 
rade of the guard in the other beat was 
calling him for a gossip. The coast was 
clear again, and there was nothing more to 
be afraid of. I begin to crawl again on 
all fours towards the cemetery, which I 
reach safely without mishap, and simul- 
taneously all the clocks in the town give 
out, pell-mell, the twelve strokes of mud- 
night, which die away in the distance. 
The moon, ill-timed, appears: behind a 
sombre cloud at this moment and inundates 
the trees and the tomb stones with her 
feeble light. -I had to traverse -the entire 
length of the cemetery in order to reach 
While I work my way 
through the funeral mounds, the fears of 
childhood. return to me; a strange hallu- 
cination causes me to see the dead under- 
neath in their last sleep;-the soil is as if 
it were transparent; a skeleton, stretched 
on its back, turns on its side for better rest; 
two tiny corpses in the self-same’ narrow 
prison, hold each other in a tender embrace... 

At last Iam at the foot of the- enclosure . 
wall, and’ as pre-arranged with the little 
foreman: I throw’ a clod of earth over the 
wall. But nothing—no answer from the 
other side. [lance a. second .clod. Then, 
from the other side of the wall an unknown ~ 
voice questioned me. 

“Mann.! wat is denn. dati ae (Helo! 
What’s that ? Karl! is that you ?) 

Amazed, petrified, a cold perspiration 
breaks out on my forehead. I do not budge, 
but wait. Seconds, minutes, why !. centuries 
pass ; then, suddenly, I think I hear the fore- 
man cough and hem outside. Quickly I 
give the pre-arranged signal, 

‘Na ! bist doch gav zu toll! Karl! Karl” 
It is the same voice as before. Its owner 


is evidently astonished by this rain of earth. 


1 do not understand it, either. Some other 
person than the foreman is watching out- 
side. Oh! my impotent rage at this disco- 
very. It is about one o’clock in the morn- 
ing. I decide to make the last try and throw 
a clod as before. It falls on the other side 
with a dull thud. But there is no answering 
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stir outside. My tentative flight has become 
a muserable failure, there is not the least 
doubt about it. 

Hidden behind the tombs, 
deeply over my situation. 
dreadful. There remains only one thing for 
me to do. It ‘is to try, to regain my cell, 
at the risk of being detected while -travers- 
ing the court-yard or when hanging to the 
cord, Ohr the perils and fears ofthat route 
which, besides, led me back to slavery. 

I am. again at the foot of, my.. window. 
It is two o'clock in the morning. I have to 
overcome the same difficulties. and brave 
the .same dangers as Pace at the time - . 
ee 

The. musical sentry was . relieved at one 
o'clock. : The new’sentry. has other habits. 
‘He is given to exercising the Parademarsch 
—the defiling step of the Prussian Infantry. 
He extends his legs turn by turn, lances 
them violently in front and knocks the 
pavement of the court. with his iron-shod 
soles witha deaféning noise, amplified by 
the echo of the surrounding ramparts. - Flic! 
flac! pan! pan !.he-goes.on. 1 thought this 
one will not at least hear me if I perchance 
cause a little noise. . Flic! flac! pan! pan! 
I take hold of the cord, while he flies away 
in the.distance. [I hoist myself on the 
ground floor window by the -help of the 
basement projection. .Three metres, of the 
height overcome. “1° ‘place my foot on the 
ledge of the window and hoist myself anew. 
Five metres done. I) grip-the cord firmly 
and thanks to the knots the ascent.is-not.so 
difficult after all. I reach the window on 
the first ‘floor. Flic! flac! pan! pan! I 
hold the bars of my window; pass the right 
arm bythe opening of the grill. and hold 
myself by the interior eHEDFarone of the 
support. 

I pass the head, “the uppes part of the 
body and the other arm and make. super- 
human éfforts to work myself across the 
narrow: bay.’ ‘At last more dead than alive, 
tumble down heavily on,the floor of my cell. 
I get up and recover the.cord; then I take a 
piece of wax which every tailor. has to keep, 
soften it in the palm of my hand and make 
use of it in order to stand the sawed off bar 
in its position again. It will hold for some 
hours at any rate, I say to. myself, and in 
the morning I will: send the little -foreman 
for some. iron cement for refixing it, with. _, 


I pondered 
It is simply most 


latter had his usual humdrum air. 
run thence'to the apartment of-the foremen, 


the first of September—that- 
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I was saved, but the reaction the ‘instant 
after was tremendous. Seized, suddenly, 
with a fit of convulsive trembling, I saw 
everything around mé turning round, and I 


dropped on my bed in an inert mass, and 
lost consciousness. i. 
The five o’clock bell awoke me. Oh! the 


pitiful awakening ! Nevertheless-with all the: 
poignancy of my grief, I had retained 
sufficient presence of mind to hide the 
pantaloons, all of a mess as -the garment 
was, and to take a leg bath. Then! laved 
my hands and face and- dressed carefully. 
I was without strength, utterly exhausted, 
and bruised, broken and feverish. 

_ The hot coffee cheered me up. At. a 
quarter past six the little foreman entered 
my cell. He was very pale but presently 
he resumed his smiling mien when he saw 
me safe-and sound. After learning from 
my mouth the details of- my ill-starred 
nocturnal jaunt, he recounted me the ‘story 
of his personal anguish and suspense. On 
arriving at the spot agreed upon at miid- 
night he found to his inexpressible stupe- 
faction that a sentinel was posted there. 
He had waited in the neighbourhood in 
the hope that the man would go away at 
a given moment, and if such a lucky. diver- 
sion had taken place he would have profit- 
ed by it to: throw‘over to me the rope-ladder 
for- scaling the wall; but this’ hope - was 


falsified, and. with deaths in the soul he re- 


turned to -his dwelling. It was therefore 
not without considerable apprehension that 
he rang that morning at the great door of 
the prison, fully persuaded as he was that — 


the first word of the porter would be the. - 


but -the 
He ‘had 


news’ of my nocturnal attempt, 


tailors: ‘his colleagues spoke in the usual. 


‘indifferent tone and noone would mention 


my name.’ He bethought hiniself then that - 
I had recoiled from the attempt at the last 


-moment and: he felicitated himsélf on ‘sirch 
a supposed lucky turn of fortune. 
‘fan to see me. 


Then he 
-He learned during the ae ; 
it was only since the previous evenin 

they had 
placed a night sentry in’ the foot-path-out- 
side the wall-; so that if | had carried: out 


that 


‘my. perilous ° ‘attempt on 31st August, ‘just 
.24- hours earlier ;it would, have.. entirely 


, succeeded.. Always. this nothing; this mere 


at al 
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trifle which puts a spoke in the wheel of 
the surest combinations and the best laid 
plans! 

By means of the iron cement, which the 
little foreman presently hurried-to procure 
for me, I replaced the sawn bar in its posi- 
tion; and left it, thus, against time to seé 


-it fall at the first knock from the warder’s 


sounding hammer.. 
what will happen ? 

It was a day of great events. About ten 
o’clock i was sent for by the Secretary. 
The prisoner Wisch, who attended to the 
writing work in the Secretariat and Ac- 
counts office, had left the prison after serv- 


‘When that time comes 


ing his time, and the Governor had decided 


that I should fill the vacant place if I 
possessed the necessary qualifications. They 
made me-pass a double examination of 


ridiculous questions. 


The accountant notably told me 
calculate to a. thousandth of a penny what 
the cost would be of the menu of the day, 
so much for the prisoners in good health, 
and -so much for the sick. After having 
square-rooted the potatoes, cube-rooted the 
carrots, integrated the mustard and cheese 


.during halfan hour, and lost twenty minutes 


in the infinitesimal calculations of the meat, 
[finished by finding, with the help of a 
table of logarithms, that the administration 
fed its. six hundred mouths, including the 
well and the ill, with sixty marks and 
twenty-one pfennigs, or in French money 
seventy-five francs and twenty-six and eight 


- hundred and seventy-five thousandths of 


centimes. - 

“Do you know,” said the accountant to 
me, very. stiff and without the ghost ofa 
smile to illumine his sombre features, when 


I had communicated to him the result of 
my-labours, “it, is exceedingly important 


that we should “know toa thousandth ofa 
pfennig, the cost of feeding the men cheap. 
Above all we are required to econdmise on 


_cheese, herrings, mustard, candles, etc., in 


order that our Emperor might be able to 
indulge in. his annual trip to Norway or 
Palestine. If -ever you make a mistake of 
a single not in your calculations—and may 
the Almighty God preserve: us from it! it 
will be a public ar “The revenue 





to- 


promotion. 


_L have come to feed them ‘regularly. 
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will go coma and the Emperor will be 
forced to pass the spring at home, which 
will be another public calamity ! 

Sapristi! | thought to myself, it wasa 
heavy responsibility to be saddled with! 
And I wonder that the Prussian Adminis- 
tration should have so much confidence in 
a Frenchman. 

' The result of the enquiry on my intel- 
lectual capacities was at once submitted - 
to the Governor, who ordered that | should 
forthwith commence my new duties. 


Returning to my cell I reflected on the 
new situation and my-altered position. I 
lost, my provider of comforts, for | had at. 
once to ‘transfer my effects to the ground 
floor, wherein were located the cells of the 
prisoners employed as writers in the office. 
It was a great loss. As to the clandestine 
correspondence, it can be continued, for 
my postman, risky though it was, would 
somehow find the means. of entering my 
cell, by stealth or on some plausible pre- 
text, to receive and bring: a letter; and. so 
far it was a capital arrangement ! 


The little foreman made a wry face when 
[communicated to him the news of my 
It was understood that he was 
to continue to receive a hundred marks per 


month to,manage my external communica- 


tions, and moreover, I made him a present. 
of the custume he had made'for me and’ the 
other. toilet requisites purchased in view of 
my flight. 

At last I was going to leave foe ever this 
cell. which had ‘become. quite. dear to me © 
after passing the last six months in it. 
Dear!’ Yes! Bentham’ has declared it 
before me: “The human soul is g0 well 
made for suffering that, in the long run, it 
adapts -itself apparently to the most 
intolerable situations. in the world.” But 
far more than my cell, I regretted my rooks: 
They 
came every day to take their repast on the, _ 


ledge of my window, erect, graceful, 
immobile, looking through the open 
window, ‘very much perplexed by.-my 


gestures and: never scared by anything. 
And | became :sad ‘at thé thought that I | 
would never see them again. : 


i 
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HINDU AND HINDUISM 


‘T is now, some ‘time since the question 
“Who is a Hindu ?” was put before the 
public and the opinions of public men 

were invited. Believing that the question 
still remains open, I propose to discuss it 
very briefly. I consider it proper to state at 
the outset that | have no knowledge of any 
of the views expressed, on the subject. Con- 
sequently, [can not deal with the merits 
or demerits of the opinions that have al- 
ready been put forward. I wish to pursue 
an independent line of thought in ‘discuss- 
ing the subject. 

. To the majority of our people, the ques- 
tion is a great puzzle and appears like a 
complex problem, the solution. of which is 
believed to be full of insurmountable diffi- 
culties. On the other hand, I am inclined 
to think that the answer to this question 
is very simple indeed. Almost all the diffi- 
culties in the way of -its solution arise out 
of the confusion of our own ideas about it. 

Before’ attempting to answer the question, 
it is better to be clear about what is meant 
by it. Most frequently the word ‘Hindu’ is 
mixed up with a newly coined word “Hin- 
dusim” which is supposed to represent a 
system of religion’ side by side with so many 
other zsms. Therefore in finding’ ‘out a defi- 
nition of ‘Hindu,’ one naturally wants to 
define ‘Hindusim’ beforé-hand in his mind 
arid so falls into such mental confusion that 
it becomes difficult for him ‘to see the issues 
involved. In order to make the matter 
plain, it is’ necessary to state here that 
although the word “Hindusim” has been 
derived from ‘Hindu, the two: words are 
quite distinct in their significance. Each of 
these words requires an entirely separate 


treatment and therefore. I will follow this 


plan. The word Hindu can be defined thus: 


-—Hindu was the name that was given by” 


the foreigners to the land on the south-east- 


ern sides of the river Indus, as well as to.the” 


people inhabiting it. Indus being equivalent 
to Sindhu meaning ‘river’, this was the river 
that formed the boundary of our country on 


fei 


that side. 


' 
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The word occurs in Zend; the.old 
language of the Persians as “‘Hendu,” the ‘S’ 
of Sindhu having been changed to ‘H’ in 
Zend, The ancient Persians were the first 
strangers to come in contact with the Hindus. 
Next came the Greeks, who by a slight 
change of pronunciation used ‘the form 
Indo? which has given the word “India” 

to the world. It is mentioned in classical 
Roman writings:—‘Indus in colis sindus 
appelatus’ (Pliny); and ‘India mittet elevi’ 
(Virgil). The origin of the word, then, is 
evidentiy territorial. In fact it was used 
exactly as we use the words ‘American’ 
or ‘Chinese.’ It is immaterial for our 
present purpose whether the people to 
whom the name was ‘applied, ever called 
theniselves by thisname, though we know 

it- for certain that they knew and called © 
themselves as ““Aryas.’”’ That the word was. 
not used in any religious sense, is conclu- 
sively proved by the fact that it is used by 
the Chinese pilgrims who visited India in 
the 6th or 7th centuries A.D. Buddhism-was 
then the religion of the state as well as of 
the majority of the people; but we find that 
the Chinese regarded the name with 
peculiar love and reverence. The com-. 
ments of the famous Hiouen Tsang, on 
the word, should be read, by every Indian 
with interest and just sense of pride. “India 
was,”” he writes in his travels, * anciently 
called Shintu, also Hientan, but now. 
according to the right pronunciation, it is 
called Intu.”’. Note the similarity of the 
words Sindhu ‘and Hindu with the words 
used by Hiouen Tsang. The word ‘Intu’ in. 
Chinese means the moon, and so he conti- 
nues: ‘Though there be torches by night 
and the shining of stars, how different from 
the bright cool moon! Just so the, bright 


‘connected light of holy men and sages, 


guiding the world, as the. shining of the 
moon, has made this country eminent and 


' go it is called Intu.”’ 


Hinduism was not known yet. Whenever 
it is necessary to refer to the old system 
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which had been overcome by Buddhism, 
but was again struggling with it, it should 
be spoken of as Brahmanism. The conflict 
that lasted for nearly one thousand years in 


India, wag an internal struggle of the Hindu 


people in which Brahmanism and Buddhism 
fought for supremacy. The former stood 
for the old order, while the latter starting 
originally asa movement for the reform of 
the old order, aimed at extirpating it al- 
together. The final victory of Brahmanism 
decided once for all that the Hindus would 
stick to their ancient order of things, which 
represented their old civilisation. 

What was the position of the surviving 
Buddhists and Jainas in the country? They 
were of course Hindus but the difference 
was that they were so to speak, non- 
conformists. - 

England in the r7th century could not 
tolerate the presence of non-conforming 
Englishmen in the land, while India a 
thousand years before not only tolerated 
its nonconforming Hindus, but received 
with’ open arms the Buddhists who were 
driven out of the Persian dominions by ‘the 
Zoroastrian King and later on welcomed to 
its shores those very Zoroastrians who in 
their turn were persecuted and expelled by 
the Mohamedan conquerors of their land. 

At this moment we are confronted with 
another great problem. According to our 
definition, we should count the Moham- 
medan population of India as Hindus. 
Quite so, but we have to study the facts 
more closely. The early Mohamedans 
came to India as enemies and invaders. 
They were foreigners too and for several 
centuries their alien character was kept in 
prominence by continual immigration from 
Arabia, Persia or Turkistan. The Hindus 
on the other hand, had hardly finished one 
struggle when they had to enter upon a 
new one equally long in duration but more 
fierce and terrible in its nature. They 
naturally looked upon this new people as 
a foreign element in their midst. Even the 
large number of Hindu converts to the 
“Muhammadan religion were treated as 
foreigners. The Muhammadans in their 
turn retaliated by attaching bad meanings 
to the word ‘Hindu’ in the Persian language. 
Alberuni, the first great Muhammadan 
scholar and writer who visited India as a 
prisoner with Mahmud of Ghazni, has very 


a e 


and drink from their hands. 


‘and no government like theirs. 
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ably discussed the attitude of the Hindus 
towards the Muhammadans. His work on 
India is a most valuable storehouse of 
information about the condition of the 
Hindus in that period and should be read 
and studied by every student: of Indian 
history. He possessed great intellectual 
and critical power. He has compared the 
Greek philosophy with the Hindu _philo- 
sophyin his.book. He tells us that Sanskrit 
was the language of the educated people in 
India and that he tried his best to learn 
Sanskrit ia order to study Hindu philosophy - 
and learning. Though he did not succeed 
in his object, the free quotations which he 
gives from the Darshanas and the Gita, 
show that he “had gained sufficient know- 
ledge for his purpose. He has given five 
reasons which led the Hindus to hate the 


Muhammadans. cas 
2. The 


1. The ‘difference in language. 
difference in religion. -Hesays that al- 
though among themselves the Hindus 


tolerated all differences on philosophical 
questions, their hatred was directed , against 
the foreigners, whom. they called “Mlech- 
chha” (unholy) They not only strictly 
forbade all social connection with them, 
but would not even sit near them or eat 
They believed 
that the very touch of the foreigners would 
pollute them -(the Hindus). 3. Differences 
in names, habits and manners. 4. The 
fourth reason was that formerly Buddhism 
had spread all over Khurasan, Faris (Persia), 
Irak, Musil, and Syria. But King Gushtasp 
was such a staunch supporter of the Zoroas- 


trian religion that he persecuted the 
Buddhists and drove them out of his 
Empire. They sought refuge in India 


and spread this hatred against “us”. Again, 
the invasions of Mahmud, his work of 
destruction, had intensified that hatred, as 
a consequence of which Hindu _ learn- 
ing had fled from the parts conquered by 
him to such distant places as Benares and 
Kashmere, where it might be safe. from his 
onslaughts. 5. The last reason, as he 
describes it, was the peculiar characteristic 
ignorance of the Hindus. They believed 
that there was no country like theirs, no 
religion like theirs, no sciences like theirs, 
; They 
could never imagine that other nations too 
could be civilised and advanced in different 
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branches: ‘of —s Theit- ancestors, 
however, were not .so ignorant or narrow- 
minded as that generation was. 

The cauises that are so intelligently vee 
cribed by Alberuni- as. early as ro00.:A.D. 
continued to work actively under the succeed- 


-- ing invasions and ‘the reigns of the several 


dynasties on, the throne of Delhi. . Although 


_ these dynasties occupied the Imperial throne, ' 
they. could not: consolidate’ their govern: - 
ment.and their actual rule didnot extend . 


far beyond the. country round Delhi. They 


"were looked upon as mere foreigners ‘by the. 


‘mass of the people. The Moguls, and parti- 
-cularly Akbar among them, were the first 
-' to organise Muhammadan rule in. India. 
With them came a change of policy which 
created-a radical change in the attitudesof 
the Hindus towards these newly sade 
foreigners. Inspite of the difference . 


religion, a process of amalgamation ae 


In their desire to help this process the Hindus 


gave way almost completely.. The Rajputs,. - 


who represented’ the Hindu ruling class, 


‘gave up their old prejudices and agreed to” 


have - full social intercourse | ; with : the 


' “foreigners.” 


If: the policy of conciliation nated - 


Akbar had been. allowed full play, the 
ties of a common motherland would have. 
proved stronger than religious fanaticism. 


The Indian Muhammadans, like the Indian | 


Buddhists, would. have become Hindus 
while a Muhammadans in their 
~ faith. 
The crisis came almost malenty, on the 
imprisonment of Shah Jahan. The unifica- 


tion of the two elements in.the population of - 


‘India seemed near at hand. If Dara Shukoh 


had got-possession of the throne, the subse-- 
quent ‘history of India would | have been 


entirely different. Just as the conquering 


Normans after 150 years’: rule in England,: 
the Muhammadans ~ 


became - Englishmen, 
‘ would have become a part of the Hindu 
. people, without either party giving up’ its 
religious - ‘beliefs. But Aurangzeb’s ambi- 
tion and his fanaticism, caused and-~-en- 
couraged by his ambition, changed 
direction of forces. 
story to relate-how the dormant elements 


of hatred were again. awakened among the. | 
Hindus in the movements of ‘the Mahrattas. | 
and the Sikhs; and how finally, supported | 
by the Rajputs, they succeeded. in breaking | 


_ the Mogul ' Empire to pieces. 


Indian history. 


‘down to’ a common 


dations of a new nation in India. 


_like’ other: similar racial names, 
territorial origin. 
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‘The conflict 
was a Severe one and it exhausted all :their 
energy, although it left them masters of a’ 
greater part of India including Delhi.. Thus 
ended the. second ‘great.. struggle; but no 
sooner had this ended, than began: another 
struggle with a-new race which had Janded 
on .the shores of India for trade, at the time. 
when the Moguls had begun the work of 
consolidating ‘their rule. This race. was. 
destined to supersede them both. The 


_ wars of the -Mahrattas and the Sikhs with 


the British constitute the third great. 
struggle and form the modern period ‘of 
The overthrow of the 
hopes and aspirations of both the Hindus 
and the Muhammadans, have brought. them 
“Jevel of equality. 
The ‘process of ‘conciliation that..was in-» 
augurated by the. ruling classes in the six- 


‘teenth ‘century. has to be started afresh -by 


the. peoples. now.. Both. the peoples. can . 
unite into one nation if they feel.the com- 
munity -of their interests, forget all differ- 
enées of the past and unite their hearts and 
wills for a common goal in the future.. To 


-a thinking mind, the past conflict with all 


its struggles for supremacy and the attend=: 
ant sufferings and misfortunes can° serve 


more as.a- bond of unity.than asa reason’ 
for. separation. 


If we learn that-our past 

failures and regrets should make co-operation” 
easier for the future, we can lay the -foun-: 
‘Before - 
the strength of this idea, the. differences ‘of 


language and religion — have. to. dwindle. 


into nothingness. Countries. can be pointed. : 
out ‘which afford evidence-of.the triumph 


of this principle over the forces of disunion 


produced by variety of races, religions and 


languages. 


Thus we conclude that he word ‘Hindu’ 
had. a. 
But a country is not:. 
represented by its rivers.or mountains. It 
finds its self-conscious unity in a state. 
Hence a Hindu came to mean. one -who.- 


loved the state which represented. the people: 
the 
It would be a long’ 


of the country. In’the absence of a‘ state 
the love of national history serves.as a bond 
of participation in a common political life, 

actual or ‘potential. We may therefore say. 
that everyone who is born .in India and 
who loves her past and works for her futuré 
is a a Hindu, whatever creed he may Protege: 


a 
ay 
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I think the Americans make ‘the most 
correct use of the word ‘Hindu.’ All Indians; 
whether Hindus, Muhammadans or Sikhs, 
are called Hindus in America. I was ‘once 
very much surprised, rather amused, when 
I was questioned by an American youth 
if the- Hindus: were Muhammadans. From 
this’ point of view the heated controversy 
in the Punjab, as to the Sikhs being Hindus, 
becomes entirely superfluous. The Sikhs 
should rest assured that in calling themselves 
Hindus they in no way compromise their 
religious .beliefs. Hindu simply means a 
native and lover of India. 

Now I take up the word “ Hinduism.” 
The word means the religion of the Hindus. 
I have said that the word was quite new 
simply because of the fact that the Hindus 
never had a religion in the European sense. 
Indeed the word was out of element with 
Hindu thought. ‘It had no equivalent in 
the Sanskrit language. The analogy of 
other religions has misled us and we have 
in a way adopted this word, which has 
been coined to satisfy our anxiety for 
having a religion or in other words a com- 
mon basis of faith for all the Hindus. The 
Hindu leaders have long been anxious to 
find out a definition of Hinduism. I 
remember that on the occasion of the. Con- 


gress Session of rgo1z, held at Lahore, Mr... 


Tilak chose it as the subject of his lecture. 
He defined a Hindu as “a person who 
believed in the Veda.” Personally fam a 
believer in the Veda, and I wish the defini- 
tion were correct. It is true no doubt that 
the Hindus hold the Veda and the cow in 
great reverence. The cow is to them the 
symbol of the economic prosperity of the 
country. A simple regard for the life of the 
cow is the only condition which the Hindus 
expect their non-conforming fellow-country- 
men to observe. The king of Gujarat imposed 
this rule as the only condition when he 
offered shelter to the Parsees who had been 
driven out of Persia. Similarly the 
change of policy on the part of the Mogul 
kings was marked by forbidding the 
slaughter of the cow in the country. But 
this is a matter of practice and not of faith. 
The Veda, in the eyes of the Hindus, stands 
for all the wisdom and knowledge of the 


ancient sages; but by the Veda, they do not . 


mean the Samhitas alone. Shankar, for ins- 
tance, regards the Veda as the final author- 
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‘amount of good it has done. 
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ity and he always refers to the Upanishads as 
the Veda. An absolute faith in the Veda, 
therefore, can not be made a creed of 
Hinduism, though -it must be admitted that 
the direct opposition to the idea is enough 
to characterise a mam as a non-conformist. 
I am afraid, therefore, that any exact defini- 
tion with a view to formulate a creed for 
Hinduism, would lead us to misread or 
misinterpret the history of the Hindu race. 
It would spoil all the beauty of Hinduism. 
It would be bartering the pearl for a robber’s 
knife. No doubt we find that the creed- 
propaganda has led to the success of 
Muhammadanism as well as of Christianity. 
But their temporary and partial success 
does not .prove that it is the right 
course. The evil -consequences of the 
propaganda predominate ‘over the small 
This notion 
of a creed was at the root of all intolerance 
and persecution. It caused so many religi- 
ous wars and an immeasurable amount of 
bloodshed and misery in Asia and Europe. 
It is the source of the keenest hatred and 
heart burning at the present moment. It 
makes the followers of one religion hate all 
other men, however good or pious they may 
be, for the simple.reason that they can not 
and do not share certain peculiar views 
with them. In short this slavery to. creeds 
binds and clouds the human intellect and it 
will flourish only so long as humanity is 
sunk in ignorance. Pagan Europe was free 
from this creed slavery. Philosophy and 
learning flourished. Christianity was 
dominant in Europe for a period of one 
thousand years, which is justly regarded as 


the age of darkness and ignorance. The 


movement known as the Renaissance, 
revived the old Pagan learning and free 
thought, which led to the forces of the 
reformation and modern progress in Europe. 
Hinduism is the only survival of the old 
free-thought systems of society. It is 
destined again.to prevail when the mind of 
humanity expands and breaks through the 
fetters of creed and superstition. Says Sir 
W. W. Hunter— 
. The Brahmans treated philosophy asa branch of 
religion.”’ (It would be more correct to say that they | 
treated the dogmas of religion as mere problems of 
philosophy.) ‘Now the universal problems of 
religion are to lay down a rule of conduct for life and 
to supply some guide to the next. The Brahman 
solutions of the practical questions involved, are selfs 
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discipline, alms, sacrifice to and contemplation of the 
Deity. But besides the practical questions of religious 
life, religion has also intellectual problems, such as_ the 
compatibility of evil with the goodness of God and the 
unequal distribution of happiness and misery in this 
life Brahman philosophy éxhausted the possible 
solutions of these difficulties and of most other great 
problems which have since perplexed Greek, Roman, 
medizval scholastic men and’‘modern men of science, 
The various theories of creation arrangement and 
development were each elaborated and the views of the 
physiologists at the present day area return with new 
lights to the evolution theory of Kapila whose Sankhya 
system is held by Weber to be the oldest of the six 
Brahman schools.’ 


Hinduism is thus not a ‘religion’ like 
Muhammadanism or Christianity; but 
simply a Dharma, 1.e., the Law, Duty ora 
Rule of Conduct for life. It is for this 
reason, that the agnostic Kapila is as good 
a sage as the founder of the Theistic School 
of Yoga or of the pantheistic Vedanta. 
Buddha is raised to the position of an in- 
carnation. Even Brihaspati (of the Char- 
vaka School) is treated as a rishi. 

Hinduism places before us the ideals of 
Rama and Sita, Krishna, Arjuna and 
Yudhisthira. No one knows what Rama or 
Yudhisthira believed, but every Hindu child 
is taught what they did. The . Hindu 
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Dharma is ernbodied in Sanskrit literature 
and. in the biographies of Hindu heroes. 
To preserve these monuments of the past, 
which constitute our ancient civilisation, 1s 
the main duty of a Hindu. 
not enquire into your beliefs because it 1s 
not a system of beliefs. It 1s nota creed 
because itis above all creeds. The creeds 


hang over the human intellect like clouds 


over the earth below. 


Hinduism stands above the clouds in 
eternal sunshine. It gives complete freedom 
to human reason; and if any definition is 
needed, Hinduism can be defined as the 
negation of ‘religion’. If earnest Hindu 
youths want a common philosophical basis 
upon which they should stand and a com- 
mon intellectual idea for which they should 
work, “the emancipation of the human in- 
tellect” will serve for both. India is the 
only country in the world that has evolved 
a self-consistent theory of toleration and 
intellectual freedom. Let this distinguish- 
ing mark be our badge in the parliaments 
of religions wherever they may be held. 
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PROJECT FOR A HINDU GIRLS’ SCHOOL 


HE problem of the education of Hindu 
girls. is acknowledged by those who 
attempted it tobe very complex. With 

all the efforts that have been made, the 


number of girls in Bengal (the most educated 


province as regards women) who go through 
a primary-school course is six and a half per 
cent! And the orthodox Hindu girl rarely 
goes deeper than this. Amongst Christian 


converts, in the missionary homes, a know- 


ledge of English and a teacher’s training 
are more or less common. Amongst the 
Bramho Somaj and Parsi sections. of the 
community, too, many women have taken 
University degrees some with great dis- 
tinction. But it is difficult to us to realise 
what a very small fraction of the population 
these two classes-and all similar instances 
represent. 

The overwhelming majority of Hindu. 


Hinduism does. 


girlsare orthodox. Yet the most conservative - 


of the Hindus are eager for the education 
of their women. The chief difficulties seem 
to be practical. At the age of twelve or so 
most girls pass under the control of their 
mothers-in-law, and after this time, there 
must be no running out to school, even in 
the same lane. Hence the teacher would 
need either to be a member of the household, 
or to have the power to prevent marriage. 
If each home could be reckoned as including 
one well-educated lady, the problem obvi- 
ously would have ceased to exist. 
to bring about such a state of things it 
seems wise to take hold of the other alterna- 
tive. Why not begin with those girls who are 
denied alike the possibility of marriage, and 
the joys of motherhood—the young widows? 
If we could educate these in some efficient 
manner, having regard to those ends which 


In order | 
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tnust be served by the whole nation, surely 
through them we could do the rest. 
But whatever we are to do in this 
direction, we must leave the religious 
and social traditions of the race un- 
disturbed. It is thought wrong to break 
caste or the restrictions of the Zenana. 
The instant, therefore, we produce a 
denationalising tendency in the ‘mind of 
a young widow, we are defeating our own 
end—to make orthodox women available for 
service amongst the orthodox. If the social 
customs of Indian women are ever to 


change, it can only be healthfully effected. 


by“those “women themselves, when in 
possession of knowledge and the necessary 
practical faculty. All change of institu- 
tions, to be sound, must be by growth from 
within; never by addition from without. 
John Ruskin says “Imitation is like prayer; 
done for show, it is horrible; for love, 


beautiful.” And adoption of European social: 


standards here, without the ideals which 
have produced them, is like imitation done 
for show-—-fatal in many instances to the 
finest sides of Indian character. 

So we see that a training which would 
leave a girl absolutely loyal to the associa- 
tion of her people, while it filled her with 
that passion for service which is the glory 
of Western development, might carry us a 
long way towards the answer to the Indian 
women-question of today. We might, if 
means could be found to do this ona large 
scale for young widows, produce a class of 
- women free from personal ties, and able, 
as .well as willing, to devote themselves to 
educational work amongst their own 
country women. These women would be 
allowed to live in the intimate companion- 
ship of the most orthodox and their children 
without fear or reproach on either side, so 
that simply by utilising a class that is now 
idle we should have added to the intellec- 
tual resources of the nation in a most in- 
portant way. 

Of course it is also apparent to those who 
know anything of psychology that the 
education which is to result in a develop- 
ment of faculty must be manual and prac- 
tical, rather than merely verbal and literary. 
For many reasons this is peculiarly true 
in India,—where the knowledge of some 
means of earning a livelihood would need 
to be part of every women’s stock-in-trade. 


Dad 
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As long as a woman is helplessly dependent 
on a man, what sort of individual and 
social freedom is within her grasp? .There- 
fore, any intelligent effort to accomplish 
the well-being of Hindu widows must in- 
clude manual and industrial training. One 
of the main weaknesses of girls’ education 
as at present organised is, that it exists 
only on two plans,—the Primary or 
Vernacular, and the Higher or University. 
The main requirements of a people, in- 
tellectually, probably lie midway between 
the three R’s and the Higher Mathematics! 
It is on consideration of facts like these 
that the project of the schoo! for girls has 
been formed. It is proposed to buy a house 
and piece of Jand in Calcutta and there to 
establish an institution that shall serve the 
double purpose for training widows as 
teachers, and educating little girls. It 1s 
planned that these widow ladies and one 


or two Western women should co-operate 


in the training and education of the little 
ones. It would be ouraim to provide school- 
life and teaching for girls which should 
combine to make fine women of them—fine 
enough either to become the wives or 
mothers of strong, serviceful men, or to be 
eager to. go out in to other places, there to 
start fresh centres of educational activity 
for other Hindu women and children. 
Education, to my thinking, is best des- 
cribed as all that empowers us to will 
rightly and efficiently. To-day, in India, 
if notin the vexed question of domestic 
institutions, undeniably in the field of 
thought, aspiration and national aims—we 
see the passing away of an old order, and 
the change to a new. An age of great 
opportunities is before the womanhood of 
that land. Itis and will be theirs to guide 
and inspire the progress of husbands and 
sons and brothers. And they need know- 
ledge. They can only be fitted to play 
their part wellin such a period by an 
education that constitutes a practical, as well 
asa literary training. Eyes that can see, 
and hands that can do, are far more impor- 
tant elements of a robust humanity than the 
tongue of speech. And if these faculties 
can but be made the expression of a trained 
mind and will, we gain all the infinite 
results of self-discretion, power of combina- 
tion, and intelligent activity. As a means 
to this end, I would found a school-course 
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upon the Kindergarten. I have already 
conducted an ‘experimental school in 
Calcutta, where I have had ample occasion 
to note the suitability of Froebelian work 
to the Bengali child. “Even apart. from 
principles—which are, as we all know, of 
_untversal application-—the occupations of 
the: Kindergarten are a delight to these 
children and I see every reason to‘ believe 


that many Hindu girls would do. well-as_ 


Froebel: teachers: After this stage, it is my 
earnest hope to :make some handicraft a 
permanent ‘branch of the school-work. 
Embroidery or metal-work may be specially 
adopted toour needs. ‘But under -one:form 


or ‘another, we must adopt an art:that shall 
offer an ennobling pursuit, industrial train- 


ing, and a reliable means of livelihood. 


The Bengali and English ‘languages are 
also -necéssary for an advanced Calcutta’ 
education—Bengali for obvious reasons, as. 
* the local -Vernacular, and English, because. 


it is ‘at present the only universal tongue of 
the ‘country. Eiteratites. 


history and) 


peacrehe: elementary mathematics ‘and 
some scientific subject, complete what | 
should consider the necessary ‘curriculum, 

Thus the Hindu Girls’ School aims at 
providing an education which shall’ be 
national in-type, practical and industrial- in 
quality, and productive of self-activity on 
the part of the educated. 

‘lL am well aware, of course, ‘that the 
characters which we produce are’a hundred 
times more vital to the working-out .of our 
purpose, than. any branch of study. | And 
the guiding motive ‘of the scheme’ of work 
which I have just sketched'is ‘my belief that 
through it one might.be able to give 
Oriental ‘girls some of, what is best in West- 
ern thought and feeling, at the same time 
that they could redlise in their own lives 
the highest, ideals’ and traditions ‘of the 
East. Strong men and women, of the type: 
dearest to ‘her own heart, India cries out for; 
and Education stands second only: to 
Motherland, as the World’s mari-maker. 
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A SUCCESSFUL SWADESHI CONCERN 


.BOUT : twenty years ago, when pre- 
mises No. g1, Upper Circular Road, 
Calcutta, contained only a one-storied 

btilding, there came to live there in a 
small room Dr. Praphulla Chandra Roy, 
who has since become famous as a Chemist. 
Behind and in front of the house there was 
open land, ‘unbuilt upon. Here -and there 
lay scattered about the grounds, earthern 
vessels of various shapes and sizes, casks 
and barrels, and so forth. Here sulphate of 


iron was being made with scrap iron and © 


sulphuric acid, there attempts were being 
made to prepare citric acid from lemon juice, 
elsewhere again nitric acid was being 
distilled from nitre and sulphuric acid. On 
the roof raw bones procured from the 
‘ butchers’? shops were drying. Neighbours 
getting annoyed were raising objections 
and thinking of petitioning the Munici- 
pal. authorities to put a stop to the 
nuisance. Attempts were being,made to 
-prepare from these bones medicines con- 


taining phosphorus. Various other similar 
chemical processes were at work. Thus 
were the foundations being laid of the 
Bengal Chemical and Pharmaceutical 
Works. | ) 


-Many a young man is heard to exclaim 
that industrial enterprises cannot be started 
and brought to a successful issue solely for 
want of capital. That may be true and 
partly true in some cases. But it is not 
the whole truth, nor does it represent the 
crux of the whole problem. “Tis dogged 
does it.” To succeed-in any industry, one 
must apply oneself to it with unflagging zeal 
and ‘perseverance which will take no, defeat, 
One must serve apprenticeship to one’s - 
chosen pursuit from very humble begin- 
nings. One is-sure to fail if one thinks of 
dazzling the world with stupendous success 
all at once. 


‘Many joint stock concerns saw the light 
of day before and after the Swadeshi_ 
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Laboratory and Analytical Department, B. C. P. W. 


agitation. Many of these are now defunct, 
many are moribund. What is the reason? 

Coming from Rajputana with a “lota” 
and a rope for drawing water as almost 
their Only capital, how have the Marwaris 
managed to monopolise the entire internal 
trade of Bengal ? 

Bengalis have learned to excel mainly as 
clerks and pleaders. 

When Dr. Ray was laying the founda- 
tions of the Bengal Chemical and Pharma- 
ceutical Works, his monthly income was 
Rs 243 as. 8. He had then heavy paternal 
debts to pay, and, as is well known to poor 
students and others, the bulk of his income 
has always been spent in charity. For 7 or 
8 years his salary wasas statedabove. Such 
was the capitalist who thought of starting 
a chemical industry in Bengal. 

In the early days of this enterprise Dr. 
Ray found a valuable co-adjutor in another 
persevering, enthusiastic and _ patriotic 
young man. He was the late Dr. Amulya 
Charan Basu. He was a friend of Dr. 
Ray’s boyhood. If Dr. Basu had not joined 
hands with Dr. Ray, it would have been a 


much more difficult matter to make this 
industry profitable. Success might have 
come even then, but it would have come 
much more slowly. At the incipient stage 
neither Dr. Ray nor Dr. Basu cared for per- 
sonal gain. Full of patriotic feelings, their 
only thought then was to make the business 
a success. The late Mr. Satis Chandra 
Sinha, Dr. Basu’s brother-in-law, joined this 
firm immediately after taking his M.A, 
degree in Chemistry. He was a valuable 
acquisition ; but unfortunately he lost his life 
soon after as the result of accidental poison- 
ing. Mr. Chandra Bhushan Bhaduri and 
several other gentlemen have also laboured 
to make the business a success. 

When Drs. Ray and Basu saw that the 
business had outlived the experimental 
stage, they converted it into a limited liability 
company. But the founders had to over- 
comemany difficulties before this stage could 
be reached. 

At present many allopathic physicians 
sometimes prescribe indigenous medical pre- 
parations. This innovation is due entirel 
to the exertions of the Bengal Chemical and J 
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sx, 
koe 
Pharmatéutical Works. During the infancy 
_of this enterprise no allopathic practitioner 
had faith in the genuineness of indigenous 


preparations. The main object -of the 
Benyal Chemical and Pharmaceutical Works 
was to manufacture these preparations. But 
in order to make the concern a success from 
the business point of view, the Works began 
“to manufacture patent medicines like At- 
* on Syrup, Parish’s Chemical Food, etc. By 
selling these the firm collected sufficient 
funds to tide over the period of struggle for 
existence. Many people now prepare aqua 
ptychotis. But this firm was the first to 
manufacture it and make its virtues known 
to the public. In the old books of the firm, 
there are to be found vouchers showing 
purchase of “Ajw&n’’ worth 5 annas, but 
now the Company buys more than a thou- 
sand rupees’ worth of this seed at a time. 
Even after the firm had become a limited 
liability Company with Rs. 2,500 as capital, 
it had both its office and its works situated 
at gt, Upper Circular Road for 3 or 4 years. 
With the extension of the business, it 
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Scientific Apparatus Testing Room, B. C. P. W. 


facture there. So the works were removed — 
to go, Maniktala Main Road, the office © 
remaining in Upper Circular Road. It was 
now that the conductors thought of prepar- 
ing chemicals. With great pluck and 
trained business capacity they began to 
make sulphuric acid. Since the appearance © 
of their sulphuric acid in the market, that 
chemical has become cheaper by 25 to 30 
per cent. 

We had occasion to visit these Works 
some years ago. Feeling curious to know 
further developments we visited the iactorna 
again recently. Dr. Ray and Mr. Rajsekhar 
Bose, the able manager of the Works, very 
kindly showed us over the different parts of 
the building and explained everything. 

Over extensive grounds stand their engine 
room, pharmacy, acid chambers, carpenters’ 
workshop, laboratory, packing room, 
casting room, godowns, officers’ mess, &c. 
The conductors have learned by experience 
that for convenience and economic working, 
the Works must be self-contained. For 
this reason, the factory has become a 


ecame impossible to carry on any manu-® conglomeration of various kinds of business. 
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Workshop—Delicate Apparatus Department, B. C. P. W. 


We first entered the press. As the Works 
have to print a large quantity of placards, 
handbills, catalogues, pamphlets, Bengali 
almanacs and calendars, labels, &c., obivi- 
ously it was wise of the manager to have 
a printing establishment of his own. 
firm make their own wood-cuts, stereos, and 
electros, too. The carpenters, workshop 
similarly helps them to make their own pack- 
ing cases of all sizes. The steam saw serves 
to supply the firm with planks made on the 
premises from logs of wood. 

Entering the workshop we found scienti- 
fic apparatus of various kinds being made 


=r 


— 


there. On enquiring into the origin of 
‘this department, we learnt that at first 
the firm had. only a few machines and 


used to manufacture mainly their own phar- 
macy fittings and only a few scientific 
apparatus. 

As regards the buildings, if the firm had 
got them constructed by contractors, per- 
haps that would have saved them much 


The * 


trouble and not cost them more than they 
have done. But the conductors have gladly 
undergone the trouble as the cost of ex- 
perience. By doing everything themselves, 
from the drawing up of the plans onwards 
to the construction of the buildings and 
the installation of various kinds of machi 
nery, they have got an excellent and 
thorough training. As the result of this 
training and experience, they have wona 
reputation as the best laboratory fitters in 
the country. Various apparatus, furniture 
and fittings for laboratories are being cons- 
tructed in the workshop. The firm have 
become experts in designing and furnishing 
laboratories. They have made arrange- 
ments in many laboratories in many places 
for manufacturing gas from petrol and 
kerosene oil. Their services have been 
requisitioned in connection with labora- 
tories in Calcutta, Dacca, Mymiensingh, 
Barisal, Khulna, Gauhati, Cuttack, Banki- 
pore, Madras and Lahore ; and everywhere 





‘““Anose’’—Infant Food Manufacture, B. C. P. W. 


they have done their work with credit. In 
planning laboratories even distinguished 
professors of science consult them. Some 
of the delicate apparatus invented by Dr. 
J. C. Bose were constructed by them accord- 
ing to his instructions. . 

A large number of men work at their 
workshop. The firm have devised means 
for getting their money’s worth from every 
employee. No one is able to idle away his 
time without being found out. No mate- 
rials issued from the godowns can be wasted 
or misappropriated. 

During the summer months there is a 
great demand for fans. We found a large 
number of hot-air fans being made. One 
has only to light a kerosene lamp and the 
fan is worked by the draft of hot air created 
thereby. Many other machines and imple- 
ments were being made which were as 
ingenioug as they were neatly turned out. 

In the acid house, there, are two big 
chambers of lead. They are made of lead 


throughout. In soldering lead hydrogen 
gas has to be used. This work cannot be 


done except by expert leadmen. The 
Company have trained their leadmen 
themselves. The chambers have been made 


with such skill that specialists have pro- 
nounced it as their opinion that even if 
skilled leadmen had been brought out from 
England the work could not have been 
done better. The work of the chambers 
goes on day and night and every day some 
4,000 pounds of acid are manufactured. 
Gilders and aerated water manufacturers 
purchase large quantities of acid. The 
Company supply acid to the Mint, the 
Government Telegraph Workshop, the 
Government Ammunition Factories, &c. 
The sale of acid in this country is limited 
because there do not exist here many co- 
related industries. So much acid is con- 
sumed in Alum, Soda, Bleaching powder 
and Galvanizing factories, that for each of 
these factories an acid-making concern is 
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Acid Works—Sulphuric Acid Chamber, B. C.iP. W. 
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Workshop—Drilling Machine, B. C. P. W. 


sure to have enough work. ‘The reasons are 
many why these industries have not yet 
been started in this country and there is no 
early prospect of their being started. The 
main obstacle in the way of establishing 
Alum and Soda factories, for instance, is 
the excessive Railway freights. Une can 
get out goods from England to Calcutta 
for much less than from the Central Pro- 
vinces. Everytvhere in Europe sulphuric 
acid is made from pyrites ; the manufacture 
of that chemical from sulphur has become 
obsolete there. Pyrites are far cheaper than 
sulphur. But good pyrites have not yet 





been found in India. It 
would have been conve- 
nient if pyrites could be 
imported from Spain, but 
after paying for their 
carriage by steamer, there 
is not much chance of 
making a _ profit. .We 
learnt that Bombayites 
still import their sulphu- 
ric acid from England. 
Owing to the prohibitive 
railway rates, it is not 
practicable to send acid 
from Calcutta to Bombay. 
It would perhaps have 
paid if the firm could 
open an acid factory in 
Bombay. 


On entering the Works, 
a wilderness of pipes at 
once arrests one’s atten- 
tion. Steam pipes, air 
pipes, unfiltered water 
pipes, filtered water pipes, 


&c., there is no end of 
them. It is also useless 


for a layman to try to 
remember the names of 
the various machines 
made use .of,—Percolator, 
Extractor, Evaporator, 
Tincture» Press, Filter 
Press, Dismtegrater, and 
so. on. Our familiar 
druys, Basak, Guruchi, 
KKutaja, Neem, &c., pass 
through these machines, 
and come out with different 
colors, odors, properties 
and names. It is by these preparations from 
indigenous drugs that the Bengal Chemical 
and Pharmaceutical Works have found 
their way to the hearts of Indians. 

A time there was when students of medi- 
cine used to come to India for medical 
education, from Arabia, Persia, Tibet, China 
and Ceylon. Two thousand years ago 
Dioscordes came from Greece and received 
his medical training here. There is no 
doubt that Charak and Susruta flourished 
not less than 2500 years ago. In point. of 
antiquity the Ashtangahridaya of Bagbhata 
comes next, being 2100 years old. It is some 
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Workshop—Turnman’s Corner, B. C. P. W. 


ten centuries ago that there were Hindu 
medical men as court physicians at the 
courts of the Caliphs of Bagdad. From 
this time forward the Hindu medical system 
had its days of glory for several centuries. 
During this period it was that metallic 
medicines, alkalis and murcurial prepara- 
tions found place in that system. In succeed- 
ing ages that scientific spirit of enquiry of 
Hindu physicians which had led the public 
to value the Ayurvedic system, underwent a 
sad decline. That system has reached its pre- 
sent backward condition, because its practi- 
tioners have for generations stuck to purely 
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traditionary methods. 
Even in the last century 
the system was ina better 
condition. The progress 
of allopathy bids fair to 
rob it of the little vogue 


that it still enjoys. Drs. 
Kanai Lal Dey, Uday 
Chand Dutt, Ainslie, 


Waring, Wise, &c., made 
praiseworthy experiments 
to ascertain the virtues of 
indigenous drugs and pre- 
parations. As the result 
of their investigations,they 
have in many cases con- 
firmed the statements 
made in the Hindu mate- 
ria medica regarding their 
properties. But as the in- 
digenous preparations 
were not manufactured in 
their days according to 
modern scientific methods, 
their endeavours did not 
produce the results desired 
in the direction of bring- 


ing them into use. The 
Bengal Chemical and 
Pharmaceutical Works 


have deserved well of the 
public by taking up this 
line of work. 


At present in their phar- 
maceutical department 
their activity is mainly 
confined to the manufac- 
ture of Indian medicines. 
For sometime they pre- 
pared tinctures with im- 
ported spirits. For the last two years or 
so the Excise Department, in pursuance of 
anew enactment, has been imposing such 
heavy duties on imported foreign spirits, 
that British-made tinctures sell cheaper 
here than foreign spirits. The duty on 
country spirits has not been enhanced, but 
its smell is so bad, that it cannot be used 
for tinctures. On account of these difficul- 
ties, the Company almost had given up the 
idea of manufacturing tinctures according to 
the British Pharmacopcea. But on account 
of the comparatively low duty on country 
spirits, they have decided to open a distil- 
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Disintegrator—For Powdering Drugs, B. C. P. W. 


lery of their own and manufacture their spi- 
rits there. In addition to making rectified 
spirits for medicines there, they hope to 
make methylated spirits too. With this 
object in view the capital of the Company 
has been increased by two lakhs, making 
the total five lakhs. For the last few years, 
a divident of 63 per cent has been paid to 
the share-holders on a capital of 3 lakhs. 

At present Mahua worth many lakhs of 
rupees is exported to foreign countries. In 
Germany, cattle, sheep and pigs are fed on 
Mahua. A considerable portion of the 
exports is due to this fact. If the firm 
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open a distillery, they 
will purchase Mahu&a 
worth some thirty to 
forty thousand rupees 
every vear. At present 
Germany and Java are 
contending for supre- 
macy in the Indian 
spirits market. The 
Dutch colonists in Java 
have reduced.the price 
of their spirits consi- 
derablv. The Bengal 
Chemical and Parma- 
ceutical Works hope 
to sell their spirits at 
even cheaper prices 
than Java spirits, and 
still make a_ profit. 
Thev have succeeded 
in everything that 
they have set. their 
hands to. It is hoped 
that they will succeed 
in the spirits business 
too. Cheap spirits for 
medicinal use have 
not vet been manufac- 
tured in this country. 
So that the business 
would be a new one. 


In their perfumery 
department, they pre- 
pare essences, hair oils, 
&c., from Indian flow- 
ers. In the seasons 
when particular flow- 
ers open, their employ- 
ees go to Cuttack, Gha- 
zipur, Kanauj, &c., with 
machinery, and obtain extracts by special 
contrivances. From these extracts essences 
are made in the laboratory here with small 
machines. In these essences, other ingredi- 
ents are also used, in order to make them 
suited to the taste of the public. 

The Works being situated on a canal, it 
is very convenient to load and unload 
goods from ships and boats. Within and 
without the Pharmacy and the Acid shed 
everywhere trolly lines have been laid. 
This has made the conveyance of goods very 
easy. The works have: obtained license to 
draw water from the canal, and have laid 
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pipes accordingly. When- 


ever needed, water is 
pumped from the canal 
into the small lake or 


pond situated within the 
compound, There are 
several bullock carts for 
the conveyance of goods 
to and from the office 
and the Works. There is 
a private telephone con- 
nection between the office 
and the factory. No 
arrangement is wanting 
that may make for con- 
venience, economy = or 
safety. They havea fire- 
brigade of their own con- 
sisting of twenty men. 
The men have become 
well-trained in their work. 
very week twice ofr 
thrice the alarm bell is 
sounded and the men are 
drilled. At any hour of 
the day or night, it does 
not require more than 
three minutes, after the 
alarm is given, to throw 
a copious jet of water on 
any given point. This was 
demonstrated in our pre- 
sence. Occasionally,at dead 
of night, all of a sudden 
the alarm bell is given and 
the men are drilled in 
their work by torch-light. 

May we have many such 
well-planned and_ well- 
managed successful Swa- 
deshi concerns. 


COMPULSORY ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


I—Tue Poricy oF THE GOVERNMENT. 
HE subject of compulsory and_ free 
elementary education has_ been 
brought to the fore in our country by 
the untiring efforts of one single individual. 
It required a public man of the eminence 
and ability of the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale to 


TO 


achieve this heroic result. In rgro he set 
the ball rolling by moving a resolution on 
the subject in the Imperial Council, Next 
year he introduced a little private bill; 
after a more or less perfunctory discussion 
the bill was circulated for opinion among 
local Governments and public bodies. In 





March of this year it again came up before 

the Council and was hotly debated there. 
A motion to refer it toa Select Committee 
was carried to a division and defeated, 13 
voting for and 38 against it. It would be 
entirely superficial to judge from this that 
nothing ,was gained ; for the whole country 
was roused from indifference into a sympa- 
thetic watchfulness, the need for the spread 
of popular education was admitted by the 
authorities in unmistakeable language, a 
definite progressive policy was formulated 
by the Minister for education, and_ the 
ultimate success of the cause of free and 
compulsory elementary education was 
assured. 

In this and the next article we propose 
to give a connected history of the subject, 
showing how the policy of the Government 
first took shape and was gradually 
developed leading to an account of Mr. 
Gokhale’s Bill with the arguments pro and 
con advanced in the two debates in the 
Viceroy’s Council in March of last year and 


this year. Any special points not covered 
by the debates will be referred to in 
footnotes. 

_ “Throughout all ages,’ observed the 


Education Despatch of 1854,* “learned 
Hindus and Mahomedans have devoted 
themselves to teaching, with little other 
remuneration than a bare subsistence ; and 
munificent bequests have not unfrequently 
been made for the permanent endowment 
of educational institutions.” The Court 
of Directors acknowledged their own res- 
ponsibilities in the matter of Indian educa- 
tion in the following terms : 

“Tt is one of our most sacred duties to be the means, 
‘as far as in us lies, of conferring upon the natives of 
India those vast moral and material blessings which 
flow from the general diffusion of useful knowledge, 
and which India may under Providence derive from 
her connection with England.”’ | 

Regarding mass education in particular, 
they observed : 

“Our attention should now be directed to a con- 
sideration...which has» been hitherto, we are bound to 


admit, too much neglected ; namely, how useful and 
practical knowledge, suited to every station in life, 


may be best conveyed to the great mass of the people, : 


who are utterly incapable of obtaining any education 
worthy of the name by their own unaided efforts ; and 
we desire to see the active measures of Government 
more especially directed for the future to this object, 


* The Despatch is said to have been drafted by John 
Stuart Mill. 
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for the attainment of which we are ready to sanction 
a considerable increase of expenditure.”’ . 


This, it will be seen, is the first definite 
announcement ofa liberal and progressive 
policy in the matters of elementary educa- 
tion, The next great landmark is Lord 
Ripon’s Education Commission of 1882. 
The Commission made several recommend- 
ations in 1883, of which the first two were: 


(i) ‘While every branch of education might justly 
claim the fostering care of the State it is desirable in 
the present circumstances of the country to declare 
the elementary education of the masses, its provision, 
extension and improvement, to be that part of the 
educational system to which the strenuous efforts of 
the State should now be directed in still larger measure 
than heretofore.” 

(ii) “An attempt be made for the fullest possible 
provision for an expansion of primary education by 
legislation suited to the circumstances of each province.”’ 


[t will be observed that the second resolu- 
tion called attention to the need for legisla- 
tion for the diffusion of elementary educa- 
tion. No such legislation has, however, been 
undertaken as yet. Mr. Gokhale’s Bill was 
an attempt to remedy this defect, but it was 
not passed into law. : 

Lord Curzon’s Resolution on Indian Edu 
cational Policy, dated 11th March 1904, 
contained a further definite declaration of 
the Government’s intentions on the subject. 
The resolution states : — 


“The Government of India fully accept the proposi- 
tion that the active extension of primary education is 
one of the most important duties of the State. They 
undertake this responsibility, not merely on general | 
grounds, but because, as Lord Lawrence observed in 
1868, ‘Among all the sources of difficulty in our ad- 
ministration and of possible danger to the stability of 
our Government, there are few so serious as_ the 
ignorance of the people.’* 

‘‘On a general view of the question the Govern- 
ment of India cannot avoid the conclusion that primary — 


* How true this is, may be illustrated from an 
incident which came within the writer’s personal 
knowledge. About a couple of months ago, his little 
boy told him that a gang of Government emissaries 
were about with a view to seize little children and - 
carry them off to Sara Ghat, there to be sacrificed 
before the spirit of the new bridge. On being ques- 
tioned, the boy said that he had heard the story from 
other school boys (mostly sons of peasants); the 
servants in all seriousness confirmed it; the barber. 
who ranges over the whole countryside repeated the 
tale in mysterious accents; a female member of the 
family said that she had received a letter from her 
mother (an orthodox illiterate lady) in another district 
warning her to keep a careful watch over the children; 
and the frank incredulity of the writer was regarded 
by the illiterate section of his household as the perni- 
cious result of a foreign education, 





education has hitherto received insufficient attention 
and an inadequate share of the public funds, “They 
consider that it possesses a strong claim upon the 
sympathy both of the Supreme Government and of 
the Local Governments, and should be made a leading 
charge upon Provincial revenues and that in those 
Provinces where it is in a backward condition, its. 
encouragement should be a primary obligation.” 

‘The indifference of the more advanced 
and ambitious classes to the spread of 
primary education’ and: ‘the calamities 
of famine and plague’ are referred to as 
impediments. to the expansion .of ele- 
mentary education ; but the resolution adds 
that ‘these, however, are minor obstacles, 
and would soon be swept away .1f the main 
difficulty of finding the requisite funds 
for extending primary education could be 
overcome’. ‘The wider extension of educa- 
tion in India,’ truly observes the Resolution, 
‘is chiefly a matter of increased expendi- 
ture;.and any material improvement of its 
quality is largely dependent upon the same 
condition’. 

In 1g07, the Government of India issued 
a circular letter to all local Governments 
advocating that fees should be abohshed 
as far as possible in primary schools and 
primary education should be made largely 
-free. There is reason to believe that the 
circular was not productive of much good, 
for lack of funds prevented the introduction 
of the scheme in most places. 

The enunciation of policy to which it is 
next necessary to refer occurs in the speech 
of Mr. Orange, Director-general of Educa- 


‘- tion, in connection with Mr. Gokhale’s Re-. 


solution of rgto. He said: 


“Are we content to remain where we are? Are we 
satisfied with the rate at which we are progressing 
and ought we to be satisfied? To these questions the 
Hon'ble member (Mr. Gokhale) answers No, and I 
also most emphatically answer No......1 am not by 
any means against the principle of free primary educa- 
tidén, and I am disposed to think that anything like 
_ universal primary education in this country would be 
incompatible with the retention of fees...... In my 
opinion, the stage which we should next endeavour to 
‘reach is one in which the increase of our expendi- 
ture will become less a matter of chance and more a 


4_ matter of calculation, that we may put before ourselves 


‘ some defined standard up to which we may hope with- 
in some reasonable and not too distant limit of time 
to arrive in the diffusion of educational facilities; that 
the cost of reaching this point may be more or less 
definitely ascertained, and that the provision of the 
funds required may become part of a settled financial 
policy.” 


It would be useful here to glance at the 
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expenditure had advanced by 
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island kingdoms of the East and the West 
to appreciate what was being done in other 
countries during all these years for promot- 
ing universal national. education. In 
England from 1840 to 1870 administrative 
and legislative efforts were alike directed 
towards greater efficiency of teaching and. 
the provision of trained teachers. In 1870 
a law was passed which required’ the 
compulsory provision of educational 
facilities in every locality and empowered 
local authorities to introduce compulsory 
attendance. .In 1876 a further law was ~ 
enacted requiring parents to send their 
children compulsorily to school. In 1880 
the whole fabric was completed and it no 
longer remained optional with local 
authorities td introduce compulsion but 
the Jaw made it obligatory on them to do 
so.’ In 1881 England made education free. 
The modern educational system .of Japan 
dates from 1872, when the Emperor issued 
the famous rescript: ‘It is designed hence- 
forth that education shall be so diffused 
that there may not be a village with an 
ignorant family, or’ a family with an 
ignorant member.’ In 1890 education was 
made strictly compulsory, and_.in 1g00 
Japan made education practically free. 

The total amount spent on education by the 
Government of India and the public bodies 
together, including the amount raised from 
fees (Rs. 14 crores’, is six crores of rupees, 
of which the State contributes nearly 23 
crores. The military expenditure of the Go- 
vernment, it may be stated here for purposes 
of comparison or rather contrast, is about 
32 crores of rupees a year. Out of every 
hundred rupees budgetted for expenditure 
this year, Rs. 4 has been allotted to educa- 
tion and Rs. 24 to military charges. ‘The 
expenditure on primary education in parti- 
cular, is now about r} crores a year, a large 
portion of this having been incurred since 
Igio. Ten years ago, it was 63 lakhs only, 
of which a paltry 17 lakhs came from the 
coffers of the State. During the quarter of 
a century which elapsed between the Vice- 
royalties of Lord Ripon and Lord Minto, 
the expenditure on primary education had 
advanced by roughly speaking 57 lakhs a 
year,whereas during the same period military 
about 13 
crores a year and land revenue by 8 crores a 
year. The number of pupils in primary 
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schools was 32 lakhs in 1go1, and 4o lakhs 
in rg1o. In the former year there were 
only 5 lakhs of girls in schools in all India. 
In the course of a quarter of a century the 
progress of primary education in this coun- 
try is represented by an advance from 1°2 
per cent to 1°g per cent of the total popu- 
lation. Assuming that there is no increase 
of population in all India—an obviously 
impossible assumption—at this rate nearly 
a century will be required for every boy and 
nearly six centuries for every girl of school- 
going age to be at school.* Regarding the 
extent of elementary education, the Resolu- 
tion of 1g04 observes : 

‘It is commonly reckoned that fifteen per cent of 
the population are of school-going age. According to 
this standard there are more than eighteen millions of 
boys who ought now to be at school, but of these only 
a little more than one-sixth are actually receiving 
primary education. If the statistics are arranged by 
provinces, it appears that out of a hundred boys of 
an age to go to school, the number attending primary 
schools of some kind, ranges from between eight and 
nine in the Punjab and the United Provinces, to 


twenty-two and twenty-three in Bombay and Bengal.f 
In the census of 1901 it was found that only one in 


ten of the male population and only seveh in a 


thousand of the female population were literate. These 
figures exhibit the vast dimensions of the problem, 
and show how much remains ‘to be done before the 
proportion of the population receiving elementary 
instruction can approach the standard recognised as 
indispensable in more advanced countries.”’ ; 


The statistics collected by Mr. Gokhale 
exhibit the subject in its true bearings ata 
glance. Here is the passage: 


‘Whether we consider the extent of literacy among 
the population, or the proportion of those actually at 
school, or the system of education adopted, or the 
amount of money expended on primary education, 


- * Referring to this aspect of the question, Principal 
James of the Presidency College, Calcutta, in his book 
on Education and Statesmanship in India (1911) says 
that ‘the contrast between what has been done and the 
doctrine of free compulsory education is grotesque.’ 
His conclusion is that compulsory education ts beyond 
the horizon and free education on any comprehensive 
scale of doubtful expediency. It is. however fortunate 
that the limited vision of a schoolmaster does not obs- 
cure the policy of Sir Harcourt Butler, the Education 
Minister. Mr. Gokhale’s scheme, as will be seen 
hereafter, if a mere beginning in the direction of free 
compulsory education. In reply to the objection 
which he anticipated that the scheme was not compre- 
hensive enough, he quoted the poet's lines: 

‘{ do not ask to see the distant scene : 
One step enough for me.’ 


4+ This does not include the deed tracts of Eastern 
Bengal, which are the most backward with regard to 
education in all India. | : 
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India is far far behind other civilised countries. Take 
literacy. While in India, according to the figures of 
the census of 1go1, less than six per cent of the whole 
population could read and write, even in Russia, the 
most backward of European countries educationally, 
the proportion of literates at the last census was about 
25 p.c., while in many European countries, as also the, 
United States of America, and Canada and Australia, 
almnost the entire population is now able.to read and 
write. As regards attendance at School, I think it 
will be well to quote once more the statistics which. I 
mentioned in moving my resolution of last year. They- 
are as follows :—'In the United States of America, 21 
p.c. of the whole population is receiving elementary ° 
education; in Canada, in Australia, in Switzerland, 
and in Great Britain and Ireland, the proportion 
ranges from 20 to17 p.c.; in Germany, in Austria- 
Hungary, in Norway and in the Netherlands the 
proportion is from 17 to 15 per cent; in France it is 
slightly above 14 p.c.; in Sweden it is [4 p.c.j in 
Denmark it is 13 p.c.; in Belgium it is 12 p.c.; in- 
Japan it is 11 p.c.; in Italy, Greece and Rome it ranges 
between 8 and g p.c.; in Portugal and Russia it is be- 
tween 4 and 5 p.c.; whereasin British India it is only 1°9 
p.c.’ Turning next to the systems of education adopt- 
ed in different countries, we find that while in most 
of them education is both compulsory and free, and 
in a few, though the principle of compulsion is not 
strictly enforced or has not yet been introduced, it is 
either wholly or for the most part gratuitous, in India 
alone it is neither compulsory nor free. Thus in 
Great Britain and Ireland, France, Germany, 
Switzerland, Austria-Hungary, Italy, Belgium, 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, the United States of 
America, Canada, Australia and Japan, it is both 
compulsory and free, the period of compulsion being 
generally six years, though in some of the American. 
States it is now as long as nine years. In Holland, 
elementry education is compulsory, but ‘not free. In 
Spain, Portugal; Greece, Bulgaria, Servia, and 
Roumania, it is free, and in theory compulsory, 
though compulsion is not strictly enforced. In 
Turkey, too, it is free and nominally compulsory, and 
in Russia, though compulsion has not yet been in- | 
troduced; it is for the most part gratuitous. Lastly, 
if we take the expenditure on elementary education - in 
different countries per head of the population, even 
allowing for different money values in different 
countries, we find that India is simply nowhere in the 
comparison. The expenditure per head of the popula- 
tion is highest in the United States, being no less than 
16s.; in Switzerland, it is 13s. Sd. per head; in 
Australia, rs. 3¢.; in England a d Wales, 1os.; in 
Canada, gs. 8d.; in Scotland, 9s. 73d.; in Germany, 
6s. tod.; in Ireland, 6s. 5d.; in the Netherlands, 8s. 
4id.; in Sweden, 5s. 7¢2.; in Belgium, 5s. 4d.; in 
Norway, 5s. td.; in France, 4s. 1od.; in Atistria, 
3s. 14d,; In Spain, 1s. 7id.; in Servia and Japan, 
Is. 2d.; in Russia, 74d.; while in India, it is barely . 
one penny.’’* ' 2 
No wonder that the Hon’ble Mr. Sharp, 
following his chief, Sir H. Butler, should 
say inthe Council: ‘I have a very great 
horror of these analogies whether trans- 
marine or otherwise,’ for they betray that 


* In Baroda, the expenditure per head is 64d. 


“efficiency. of the individual. 


f 
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India is in a plight which is hopeléssly in- 
capable- of justification.......Here is Mr. 
Gokhale’s retort; - 


“The Hon’ble Mr. (now Sir Harcourt) Butler 
declines to accept my analogies and says that the 
state of things in this country is different to what it is 
elsewhere; and as regards Baroda, he says that it is 
governed autocratically and that makes a great 
difference. Western countries will not do, because 
they are governed democratically ! Baroda will not do, 


because it is governed autocratically! I suppose the 


Hon’ble member will not be satisfied unless I produce 


the analogy of a country governed bureaucratically ;. 


and as there is no other country governed as India is, 
he is safe in insisting on such an analogy, and I must 
say I give it up.”’ 

The- system of free compulsory education 
originated in Germany and rapidly spread 
over Europe and America. Three move- 
ments have combined to give mass educa- 
tion the place it occupies at present among 
the: duties of a State—the humanitarian 
movement which reformed prisons and 
liberated the slave, the democratic move- 


ment which admitted large masses of men 


to a participation in Government and the 
industrial movement which brought home 
to: nations the recognition that the general 
spread of education ina country even when 
it. did not proceed beyond the elementary 
stage, meant the increased efficiency of the 
worker. Elementary education of the mass 
of the people means something more than 
‘a. mere capacity to read and write, It 


means for them a keener enjoyment of life. 


and the more refined standard of living. It 
means the greater moral and economic 
It means a 
higher level of intelligence for the whole 
community generally. Mr. Orange says :— 


“But even if the case rested solely upon material 
considerations; those who know best the present 
difficulties which beset the improvement of agriculture 
among an ‘insufficiently instructed peasantry, or the 
building. up of great industries with the labour 
of illiterate artisans, advise us that when we do 
face the cost of a great system of popular educa- 
tion in this country, we shall find the expenditure 


on it to be not wholly, and not ultimately, unpro- | 


ductive.” 
Again, says Lord 
}IQO4 :— 


’ “To the people themselves the lack of education 
is now a more serious disadvantage than it was in 
more primitive days. 
the economic side of agriculture in India has been 
greatly developed, and the cultivator has been brought 
into contact with the commercial world, and has been 
involved ‘in transactions 1n which an illiterate man is 


Curzon’s Resolution of 


By the extension of railways . 
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ata great disadvantage. The material benefits -at- 
taching to education have at the same time increased 
with the development of schemes for improved agrti- 
cultural methods, for opening agricultural banks, for 
strengthening the legal position. of the cultivator, and 
for generally: improving the conditions of rural life. 
Such schemes depend largely for their success upon 
the influence of education permeating the masses and 
rendering them accessible to ideas: other than those, 
sanctioned by tradition.’’® 


The latest pronouncements on the policy . 
of the Government were made in the course’ 
of the debate in the Imperial Council on- 
Mr. Gokhale’s Bill on the’-18th and 19th 
March of this year. We shall close this 
article with a few extracts from the speeches 
of official and non-official members to 
indicate the. present attitude of the autho- 
rities in regard to this momentous question. 

Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale’s opening speech :— 


‘ No one is so simple as to imagine that a system of 
universal education will necessarily mean an end to all 
our ills, or that it will open out to us a new heaven and 
a new earth. Men and women will-still continue to 
struggle with their imperfections, arid life will still be a 
scene of injustice and suffering, of selfishness. and 
strife. Poverty will not be banished because illiteracy 
has been removed, and the need for patriotic and 
philanthropic work will not grow any theless. But 
with the diffusion of universal education the mass of 
our countrymen will have a better chance in life. 
With universal education there will be hope of -better 
success for all efforts, official and non-official, for the 
amelioration of the. people,—their social progress, - 
their moral improvement, their economic well-being. 
I think, my. Lord, with universal education the mass of 
the people willl be better able to take care of them- 


selves against the exactions of unscrupulous money- 


lenders or against the abuses of official authority by 
petty men in power. My Lord, with 94 per cent of 
our countrymen sunk in ignorance, how can the 
advantages of sanitation and thrift be properly appre- 
ciated, and how can the industrial efficiency of the 


* It will be of interest to many to know what 
Swami Vivekananda, ‘a living epitome of the national - 
life’ as Sister Nivedita calls him, thought on the 
subject: “...to Vivekananda, the absorbing question 
was, how to give secular education to the People. 
He saw, of course, that the energy and co-operation 
of the whole nation was necessary, if material prosper- 
ity was to be brought back to India. And he knew - 
well enough that the restoration of material prosperity 
was an imperative need..,.He also felt, probably, that . 
only by the spread of knowledge could the country 
as a whole be kept steadfast in its reverence for the 
greatness of its own inherited culture, intellectual and 
religious. In any case, new life could only be poured . 
into the veins of the higher classes, by a great move- 
ment of forth-reaching to the democracy....The 
sublimated common sense that men call genius, was 
to the full as likely to occur in the small shopkeeper, | 
or in the peasant taken from the plough, as in the 
Brahmin .or the Kayasth.’—T7he Master as I saw | 
him (1910), pages 373-74. 7 - 
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worker be improved ? With 9q’per cent of’ the people 
unable. to read or’ write; how can the evil of supersti- 


tion be effectively combated, and how can’ the general. - ; 
. throws into -sharper rélief the drawbacks ‘of popular - 


-level of the country be. raised? My-Lord; His 
Majesty the’ King Emperor, in delivering his message 
of hope -to the people of this country beforé he left 
Calcutta was pleased to say: ‘And it is my wish, too 
.that the homes of -my Indian subjects may be 


brightened and ,their labour sweetened by the spread of. 


knowledge, with what follows in its train-—a higher 
level’ of thought, of comfort, and. of health.’ No 


‘nobler words were’ ever uttered. ‘May 'we-not hope’ 


‘that the servants of His Majesty in-this country, will 


keep these words constantly before their minds fand | 


will so-discharge’ the responsibility which they impose 
_ that future. generations in this country will be enabled 
to-turn to His Majesty’s~ declaration’ with the same 


feryent and reverent gratitude’ with which-the people of | 


Japan recall their Emperor’s famous rescript of 1872?” 
The Hon..Mr. Sharp: _ 
‘The Hon'ble Mr: Juinah, if [heard him aright 

today, asked. ‘Do you, seriously say that education 

_ will breed’sedition ?’ Who said that ? What did the 

Hon’blé Member for Education say. last year? 

I quote from memory—‘ Ignorance is our gréatest 

enemy ; and we pray for light to expose and shatter 

this insidious foe.” We are not keeping the people 
back; we are not keeping them in ignorancé, and 
darkness ; we desire intelligent friends, - It isthe 


social system of India which keeps people in ignorance’ 


and darkness ; and it is British. rule which has given 


them light and some knowledge...For sixty years the 


Government of this country has been preaching this 
doctrine of mass education—the aim to which freedom 
and compulsion alike are only.a means#...And for sixty 
years the Government’ of this country has evoked 
very little response—until quite’ recently. 1. think that 


everybody in this Council must have-been profoundly: 


struck with the extraordinary revulsion of feeling which 
has occurred in the last few years among the educated 
classes in this country in regard to mass education. 
‘Towards that revulsion of feeling Mr. Gokhale’s pro- 
pagandism has substantially contributed. He has 


brought round many of his fellow-countrymen, men of". 
his own class and of his own mode of. thought, to the’ 


views of Gevernment in this matter. ‘There: is still, 
however, much difference of opinion among them.” 
The Hon’ble Sir Harcourt Butler : 
“We are really working for the same object. I 
should rejoice no less than they [the Hon'ble Mr. 


Gokhale and those who support his motion] td see a’ 


condition -of “things in India in, which élementary 


vernacular education could be free and compulsory; . 


The Government of India are deeply concerned to 
bring about such a -condition. of things. We are 


* This is what Principal James ‘says at page o4 of 
his book, of the policy of the Government on the sub- 
ject of mass education : 
then, there has been consistency of statement and a 
growth in-the extensive perception of the responsibility 
involved from 1854 to 1904. But recogriition of the 


greatness of the problem and affirmation of the duty 


of accepting responsibility for, it, though valuable as 


incitements‘to effort, leaves things just as ‘they were, - 


until words and intentions take shape in action.” 
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_ primary education, 


“As regards aims and policy, 


ee en 
fd : 


convinced of the necessity of breaking down illiteracy 


in the country. Every mile of railroad opened . displays 


at once the need of more elementary education and 


illiteracy. For more’than fifty years from the time 


of ‘the Despatch ef 1854 tothe Resolution ‘of. Lord © 


Curzon’s Government in fgo4,; and since then, the 
British Government of India has preached ' persisténtly 
the need for diffusion of ‘vernacular. elementary 


education, And we have not confined our interest. to’ 
words only. ,In’ 1902 we gave a recurring grant of . 
'40 lakhs a: year for general education, 
‘primary,education. We followed that up in 1965. with: 
‘a sum of 354 lakhs a. year as a recurring’ grant for 


primary education alone. Inthe distribution of the 
allotments of nonrecurring gtants last year, a-very 


considerable sum was set apart for primary education, . 
‘and-the greater part of the 50 lakhs recurring grant - 
which was announced by command of :His .Imperial -- 


including 


Po Sa A 
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Majesty at Delhi has already been devoted tothe _ 


same object.. We must all feel, we all do ‘feel, the 


splendid services. which the Hon'ble Mr. Gokhale has’ — 


rendered to the cause that we have at heart... He has 
créated an” enthusiasm for elementry education -in 
classes which have hitherto been indiffererit to ‘ its 
diffusions We welcome ‘his support in this matter, 


en Ee 


and the number of boys at -school from-under 33’- 
- millions to over 44 millions:.:...[' grant ‘you:-that 
we aré not satisfied—we are profoundly dissatisfied - 


with. the general rate of progress; but we are advised 
by all our experts that it can be enormously accelerat- 
ed by the provision of funds to finance schemes of 


advancement. We are working out those’ schemes - 
-with Local Governments....We hope: to finance ,those- 
schemes with liberal grants from Imperial revenues. , 
_On-the solemn occasion of the Delhi Durbar, in the 
~ most solemn manner, we have recogriised the predomi- 


nant claims of education on the resources of ‘the. - 


Indian Empire and announced our firm intention-to - 
add to the fifty lakhs . recurring ‘grant further. grants + 


in future years. on a generous scale: ‘We desire to - © 


spread schools throughout the land and to raise -and~ 


make more practical the whole character. of our 


everything. It caririot, as my Hon'ble friend said, 
create a new. heaven and a new earth. not. ‘on 
a sudden lift the veil and open up new avenues to 


' prosperity. ‘There are limits—we have. touched. them. 
inthe West—to what education can put in that Nature. - 


has left dut and to what education can take. -out* that 
Nature has put in. But it can do much. It’can fit-the 


masses in this country to cope on more equal “terms | 
with the forces-the strong on-pressing forces—of - 


material progress. It can—in.'time it can—create 
greater adaptibility to agricultural and industrial 


| Primary education cannot do. 


It cannot on’ 


advancement. It can enlarge the minds and brighten 


the outlook of the people and foster progressive desire 


which is the root of the economic growth of a com- 
munity. There are many difficulties ahead. But 
we shall not: flinch, we shall not falter in the way. 
Though our views may differ as to means, we are 
all united as to the end,—the Government of India, 
the Local Governments, the Departments of Public 
Instruction, and enlightened public opinion are 
single-eyed as to the end in view. We are determined, 
resolutely determined, to combat ignorance through 


_ the length and breadth of this ancient land, up and 


down and to and fro, and though the struggle may 
be long and arduous, I do believe, my Lord, with all 
my heart I do believe, we shall prevail.’ ak 


The Hon’ble Mr. Subba Rao: 


“The Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale has set up the goal of 
universal literacy as recognised in Western countries 
and in Japan. Has the Hon’ble Member for Educa- 
tion this same goal in view asa result.of the policy of 
expantion he has outlined? Otherwise there is no 
agreement between him andthe Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale. 
If he has the same goal, as I hope and trust he has, 
now does he propose to reach it? What is the alter- 
native he proposes, when he rejects the proposal of 
compulsion as contained in this Bill? According to 
the policy of diffusion which he has set forth, when 
does he hope to reach the goal and attain the level to 


_which Japan, England and other civilised countries 


Pod 


have risen? Iam afraid that, so long as he is content 
merely with this policy of expansion, we can never 
hope to see, ever in the distant future, even after a 
century or more, India placed nearly on the same 
footing as other civilised countries....... It seems to 
me that the Government of India feel some nervous- 
ness in committing themselves to legislation in this 
matter, as it would bind them to a definite policy 
on which ‘they cannot’ go back, whereas if 
matter is left to executive action, they would have a 
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free hand to shape their policy dccording to their 
pleasure or necessity. Now, Sir, if there is one 
matter more than another, in regard to which we 
want the Government. of India to lay down a definite 
line of policy and be bound by it,-it is in the matter 
of education, vitally affecting the future of India, a 
concern, above all others, to be preserved from the 
mutations of policy or the idiosyncrasies of the 
authorities for the time being.”’ 


Mr. Gokhale, with his usual “sweet reason- 
ableness,” took a more hopeful view of the. 
Education Minister’s speech. In his con- 
cluding remarks the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale 
observed: | 


“.4t goes much further than any pronouncement 
on the part of Government has previously done. The 
Hon’ble Member [Sir H. Butler] stated at the begin- 
ning that no one would rejoice more than himself if 
primary education became free and compulsory in the 
country, and that it was the policy of the Government 
to sowork that that desirable consummation should be 
brought about. That commits the Government of 
India, first, to an approval of the principle of free and 
compulsory education, and secondly, to so conduct 
their educational operations that the time for making 
education free and conipulsory would be hastened and 
not indefinitely put off. That, taken with the deter- 
mination announced at the close of the speech, amounts 
to a practical promise that sooner than many .of us 
imagine, the State will help us to reach the goal which 
we have before our eyes, the goal of free and compul- 
sory education.” } 


In the next article we shall deal with the 
Bill itself, and the arguments advanced both 
in its favour and against it. . 


Pot. 








os THE KRISHNA OF THE BHAGAVADGITA* 


E have seen in our first lecture that 
the story of Krishna is-niore or less 
mythical and legéndary. In our 

second lecture we have seen that-if all that 
the Mahabharata and the Puranas say about 
him is true, he cannot have been an incar- 
nation of God. In the present lecture let 


,us for a moment forget the conclusions of — 


our first two lectures. Let us take it for 
granted that Krishna, the Krishna who 
uttered’the Bhagavadgita, was a historical 
person, and that he did not bear the objec- 


_tionable character which our poets ascribe 


* The third of the Raja Surya Rao lectures on the 
Religion and Philosophy of the Bhagavadgitd. 


to him. With these suppositions in our 
mind, we have now to ask the question, 
‘In what sense did Krishna believe and de- 
clare himself to be God incarnate ?” and the 
similar question, ‘In what sense did Arjuna 


‘and the author of the Bhagavadgita accept 


him as such a divine being ?” It seems to 
me that it is not worthwhile to enter into 
the system of philosophy and. spiritual cul- 
ture given in the Gita before answering 
these questions, for their right answers seem 
to be, as will gradually be seen, the very 


‘key tothat system. Those who have not 


answered these questions, or have answered 
them wrongly, seem to have read the Gita 
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to little profit. However, before ‘taking up 


these questions, we may as well: dispose of. 
another, one which too is important, though. 


not so important as the other two. That 
question is whether the author of the Gzta 
believed Krishna, the Krishna who speaks 
in his book, to be a historical person, 
or he 1s only a creation of his devout imagi- 
nation. Now, I confess that it is not pos- 
sible to answer this question satisfactorily 
and that we can only make a more or less 
reasonable guess. As we have seen in our 
first lecture, the Bhagavadgita isa more or 
less late addition to the original Mahabha- 
rata and that before it was added to the 
original poem, Krishna had already hada 
place init. The -Krishna legend,. then, in 
some form or other, was known to and not 
invented by the author of the Gita and his 
contemporaries. Whether he accepted it 
as a legend or as history, we have no 
means of deciding. It cannot indeed be 
said that the critical spirit which now leads 
us to sift historical evidence before accept- 
Ing. 1t, was absent in his days. Some of 
Ourancient writers display this spirit ina 
keen form, but how far they applied it to 
matters historical, | cannot say. It is still 
more doubtful how far the author of the 
Gita imbibed that spirit. That he was a 
philosopher, admits of no doubt; but the 
whole of his tenth chapter and the begin- 
ning of his fourth chapter betray a strong 
Puranic tendency in him,—a tendency to 
accept legend as history. It seems likely 
therefore that he accepted Krishna as a 
historical person and the main incidents of 
the Kurukshetra war as historical. It may 
also be that when he wrote, he found Krish- 
na already deified and shared in the popu- 
lar belief. But.even if this much be admit- 
ted, it does not follow that Krishna’s collo- 


quy with Arjuna in the battle-field was one 
of'the incidents that had come down to the 


author of the Gzta as_a-tradition. That 


may very wéll be a creation of his poetic 


imagination,—a creation intended to teach 
and impress on the minds of his readers some 
of. the. highest lessons on spiritual life. 
That this is so, seems to be probable, as | 
already hinted in’ my first lecture, from 
a comparison of the third vallz of the first 


chapter of the Kathopanishad with the Gita - 


story.’ That the. composition of the Katho- 


panishad preceded that of the Gita and that. 
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the’ author of the latter was a diligent 
teader of the former, we have already ‘seen 
in our first lecture. Now, the Kat beni 


.text I refer to are the following * 


nt 


« Know the self to be the charioteer Ee ic body to — 


be the chariot, the understanding to'be the driver‘and 
the sensorium to’ be the reins. Wise men: have 
described the senses to be horses, the objects taker 
into them to’ be the roads, and the self, endowed with 
the senses and the sensorium, to be the subject (lit. the 
enjoyer). The senses of him who is unwisé, with a 
find always uncontrolled, are unmanageable like’ the 
naughty horses of a driver. The senses of him who is 
wise, with a mind always under’ control, are manage- 
able like the good horses of a driver. He who. is: un- 
wise, of an uncontrolled mind, and always unholy, 
does not attain that (7.2. the highest) place, but attains 
mundane existence. 
mind, and always holy, attains that place from which one 
is not born again, The man whose driver is wisdom, 
and whose reins consists of the sensorium, reaches the 


end of the path—the highest place of the All-pervad- 


ing. The objects are superior to thé senses, the 
understanding superior 
great soul (the cosmic soul—Brahma) superior to the 
understanding. The Undeveloped (seed of the world) 
is superior to the great soul, and the Supreme Person 
superior to the undeveloped. There is nothing 
superior to the Person; He is the end, the highest 
goal. : 

Now, it seems to me that. the author ‘of 
the Gita, as he meditated on this passage of 
the Kathopanishad, the last part of which he 
reproduces in substance atthe end of his 
third ‘chapter, the idea of writing his gréat 
work ‘arose in his mind. The body as a 
chariot, the individual self as the occupier, 
Reason or the Supreme Being as the driver 
of the chariot, the senses as horses, the 
world of sense as the road to be travelled. 
over, the attainment of perfection ‘by him 
who is guided by the voice of God in Reason 
and the misery of him who trusts himself to 
to the irrational guidance of his senses and 
sensuous impulses,—all these facts of the 
spiritual life seemed’ to him capable of being 
represented allegorically as Krishna driving 
the chariot of Arjuna and imparting to him 
the highest wisdom,—wisdom that should 
teach him not to trust himself to the 
guidance of momentary impulses, such as 


he might be conceived to feel at the first 
sight of the battle-field, but to follow the -; 


advice of him, Krishna, Arjuna’s friend and 
the friend of the whole world. 
that the story of Krishna’s 
Arjuna’s charioteer and- of 


serving as 
his saying 


* We omit the gale texts and give only the. 
English Translation. —Ed, 7%. R. 


He who. is wise, of a controlled 


to the sensorium, and the’ 


ae, 


- 


It may be . 


did Arjuna, in case he is historical, and 


something to cheer and guide him.at the 
-beginning of the battle; had preceded’ the 


author of the Gita, and that the latter worked 
upon that story as a nucleus and developed 


it into a regular poem by drawing upon his 


Own imagination and spiritual experiences. 
But whoever may have first conceived the 
fundamental idea of “the poem, whether it 
was the author of the complete Gita or 
some predecessor from whom he got it, the 
original source seems to, have been the 
Katha passage extracted by me. The Katho- 
panishad itself, | may remark by the way, 
owed its first inception to Sukta 135, 
Mandala x, of the Rigveda. It is thus—-from 
the imagination of our earliest poets — that 
most of our later stories—those of the 
Ramayana, the Mahabharata, and 
Puranas—have arisen, A true estimate of 
the value of our later literature and of its 
teachings cannot be formed without a study 
of the first product of our national genius, 
the Rigveda. Emerson says of Plato in his 
relation to later European writers, that he 
‘makes great havoc on their originalities. 
The same thing istrue of the Rigveda in 
its relation to all later Hindu scriptures. 
However, | have now answered ‘the 
question proposed by me as to the belief 
of the author of the Gta about Krishna. 
The .answer briefly is that probably he 
believed Krishna to be a historical person, 
perhaps even as an incarnation of God, but 
that the story of Krishna’s uttering the Gita 
in the battle-field as Arjuna’s charioteer is 
a creation of his devout imagination. But 
how is such imagination justifiable in a 
pious man, such-as the author of the Gita 
undoubtedly was, if we are to judge him by 
the lofty teachings’embodied in his work ? 
How could he record his own thoughts and 
experiences as the words of God himself? 


Now, the answer to this question would~ 


also be the answer to the questions pro- 
pounded by me first in this lecture, namely, 
*In what sense did Krishna, if he.was a 
historical person, believe and declare him- 
self as God incarnate?” and “In what sense 
| the 
author of the Bhagavadgita accept Krishna 
as such a divine being?”. These ques- 
tions, therefore, | now proceed. to’ answer. 
My answer is that Krishna could declare 
himself, and Arjuna and the author of the 
Gita could believe him, to be God incarnate 
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the 


literature. 
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only iri the sense in which the national 
scriptures had taught them to do so. The 
representation of an individual as identical 
with the universal Self, as we find it in the 
Gita, is not a unique instance in our 
national literature. Since the days of the 
Upanishads, it has again and often been 
taught that the fully awakened soul, one 
which has been blessed with a knowledge 
of its true relation to the Absolute, sees that 
it is essentially one with the latter and 
fearlessly declares itself to be so. The 
typical and classical example is that of 
Indrain the Kaushitaki Upanishad in his 
colloquy with Pratardana. Thisis discussed 
and expounded in the Vedanta Sutras and | 
this exposition forms the accepted key to 
all declarations of identity with Brahman 
on the part of the avatars.in later Sanskrit 
The Sutras exposition refers to 
the case of Vamadeva in the Rigveda, im- 
plying that Vamadeva spoke in the same 
spiritas Indra, and later writers all accept 
this reference as correct. Butit seemsto my 
humble judgment, that the author of the 
Vedanta Sutras is here guilty of an 
anachronism and credits old Vamadeva with 
a wisdom which he really did not possess. 
The exposition of the old texts of the 
Rigveda in the light of later philosophical 
knowledge is indeed a common practice 
with our ancient and medizeval comment- 
ators and expounders; but this practice 
cannot be acceptable to those who have 
come to a definite conclusion as to the 
order in which Hindu sacred books were 
composed and in which the different stages of 
Hindu thought were developed. To them 
the interpretation of Vamadeva’s declaration 
of identity with Manu and Surya in- the 
light of the Monistic philosophy of the 
Upanishads, must appear far-fetched and 
tortuous, for the simple fact that when 
that declaration was made or conceived, 
Hindu thought had not attained to the 
Monistic height to which it rose about the 
time the Upanish ds were composed. The 
Kaushitakt passage referred to, and other 
passages more,or less similar to it in the 
Upanishads, specially the Chhandogya and 
the Brihadaranyaka, must therefore be ac- 
cepted as instances of the earliest recogni- 
tion of the doctrine so prominently appear- 
ing. in the Gta that the fully awakened 
individual self can speak from the stand- 


" point of arid in: the name of the Absolute 


~ 


_ system of” 


.anywhere in the hymn. 
of it, in the first three szks, Indra sings his 


-I have given the world to the Arya. . 


Self. Before; however, I set before you the 
typical . Kaushitaki passage, with its exposi- 
tidn iby” the author ‘of the Vedanta Sutras 
and. their chief commentator, Sankaracharya, 
Ishall quote and explain the Rigveda text 
which [: pronounce useless for our purpose. 
It ‘occurs in the 26th su&ta of the 4th 
mandala, being the first rzk of the sukta. 
In a footnote attached to the sukta in seh 
R..C. Datta’s edition of the Rigveda, | 

says that it is declaved by the eee 
compilers as uttered in praise of the Self 
or Brahman’ by Vamadeva or Indra, bit 
‘that there is really.no mention of the Self 
In the first part 


own- praises, already sung in several previous 
riks, and in the remaining four, Vamadeva 
speaks of the bringing of soma by Syena, 
the divine hawk. I transeribe the first three 
rviks-with translation, in which I follow 
‘Mr. Datta’s Bengali rendering. -- Reading 


them with an unbiassed mind, one feels no 


doubt of the correctness of Mr.. Datta’s 
interpretation. 

“1. Tam Manu, | am Surya, I am the learned sage 
Kakshiban, I have adorned the sage Kutsa, the son 
of Arjuni. I am the wise Ushana; look at me. 2. 


[have poured 
Fain for. sacrificing men. I have brought roaring 
water. The devas follow my intentions. 3. I, in- 
toxicated with soma,‘ have utterly destroyed many 
cities. of Sambara. When I protected, in his sacri- 
fices, Divodasa, who entertained guests, .I gave him 
a hundred cities.’ 

I now come tothe Kaushitaki passage 
which I have pronounced to be the real 
key to the truly sastric doctrine of divine 
incarnations. It forms the fourth chapter 
of the Upanishad and is in fact the most im- 
portant chapter of the book. Of this 
chapter I say 1n_ the introduction to the 


second volume of my Devanagari and’ Eng- ~ 


lish edition of the Upanishads: 


“In the person of Indra, liberated by the knowledge 


of his identity with Brahman, it teaches the unity of 
all things in an undivided consciousness. The Idealism 
it expounds i is a most sound one, retognising in un- 
mistakable terms the distinction and correlativi- 
ty of both. the objective and subjective aspects of, Real- 
ity. Whatever may be said of the crudity of the lan- 
guage,~—the language of an age in which refinement 
of expression could “scarcely be’ expected,—it cannot 
justly be said, after reading this ancient exposition of 
idealism, that the Idéalism .of the Upanishads is ‘a 
subjective Idealism—a system which 
remained to be. corrected and supplemented . by 


' discussion 
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migdern: European - systems, |,25_ some a 


éritics of Vedantism represent it.” 


Now, ‘I'extract here only a Small part— : 
just. what is necessary for our present pur- 


‘posé—of the dialogue between Indra and 


Pratardana, and then proceed to Sankara’s- 
comment on it in his comimentary: on ae 
Vedanta Sutras: °°” 


“Pratardana, the son of - Divodasa; went to ie ‘be 


loved abode of Indra by theans of fighting and 


strength. To him said Indra, ‘Pratardana, let me 
grant you a boon.’ Pratardana'said, ‘Do thou choose 


_one for me, one which thou deemest to be the most . 
beneficial to man.’ 


Indra said to him, ‘No one. chooses’ 
Do thou choose for yourself? 
Pratardana said, ‘In that case that boon would be:no 
boon to me.’ Now, Indra did not swerve (from his 
promise to’grant a boon), for Indra is truth itself. He — 
said, ‘Know me. ‘This 1 consider to'be the most bene- _ 
ficial thing for man that he should know Mes.ce! ‘am 
the vital breath. [I am the conscious self.’ Worship 
me as life, as: breath. Life is breath and breath is’ 
life. Breath itself is immortality: For life’ 
so long as breath exists in the body. Itis by the 
vital breath that one obtains immortality in the other’ . 
world. By reason -he obtains true conception. He * 
who worships me as life, as immortality, obtains full ~ 
life in this world. He obtains immortality aoe in 

destructibility 1 in the heavenly regions,’’? * 


“Now, I havé already referred’ at ‘some 
length ‘to the exposition and discussion of 
this passage in. the Vedanta Sutras. . The 
extends to four. aphorisms, 
28th to 31st, of the first pada, first chapter, 
of the Sutras. The main object i is to show 
that the Prana mentioned inthe Kaushitaki 
passage means not any individual person. or 
thing, but the Supreme Brahman. To 
obviate the objection that in case ‘Prana’ 
stood for Brahman, Indra would not. have 
spoken of himself as ‘Prana’ as he does’ in 


a boon for another. 


‘the passage, the 30th aphorism says: 


“MASSA Tt aaeaaq” 


That is “ Indra speaks -of himself as Pr4na by 
looking on himself with a sight enlightened by the 
scriptures, as Vamadeva did,” | 


In exposition of this~ aphorism, ere 
Says: > 


“Indra, a deva, looking on his own self * ‘as the 
Supreme “Brahman ’ by the vision of the sages, ac- 
cording to the sastras, says ‘Know me,’ just as the 
Sage VAmadeva, seeing the same truth, felt, ‘1 am # 
Manu, I am Surya.’ In the, Sruti, . (te. ‘The’ 
Brihadéranyaka Upanishad) it is said, ‘The wor- 


‘shipper becomes one with the god he truly sees,’ ”’ 


Here, then, is the Gita doctrine of thes 
Logos, the manifestation of God in the fully 


- awakened man which enables him to see 


that God © ishis very self, and makes: him 





lasts . 
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-or the author of the Gita personating him- 
self as Krishna, speaks throughout the book. 
In thus speaking in the name of Krishna, 
the author of the Bhagavadgita does not 
perpetrate a fraud, for. Krishna to him is 
not an individual different from other indi- 


viduals, but the Universal Spirit living as’ 


the Inner Self—Antar Atma—of. every ra- 


tional being. In uttering his lofty teachings, . 


he attempts to transcend the limitations of 
his finite individuality and speak frorn the 


_* standpoint ‘of the Absolute, the Infinite. 


. That the Krishna of the Bhagavadgita 
ignores his finite individuality, all that be- 
longs to him asa particular person living 
and moving in a particular time, at a parti- 
cular place, and under particular circums- 


tances, and speaks from the standpoint of 


the - Universal Spirit which is in all—a 
‘standpoint which every one possessing the 


*~ needful enlightenment can occupy, is evi- 


. derit more or less from every part of the Gita. 
How to obtain this enlightenment, may be 
said to be the one question which the Gzta 
answers in various ways in all that it says 
on.the higher. life. .1 .proceed to indicate 


some of the passages in which this:trath is: 


taught, the truth namely, that the divinity 
claimed by Krishna isthe common reward 
of all earnest aspirants and devotees, that 
~ he who speaks to us as our teacher in the 
book is not’ a. hero or demigod who once 


, trod the earth and has now left it, and who . 
‘= spoke only-to a favourite friend and dis-— 
ciple, but that he iseverywhere and in every 


one of us, and is as ready to speak to us now 
as he ever was to any one else. 


Now, the oft-quoted seventh and eighth 
verses of the fourth chapter seem indeed to 


> teach a doctrine of special incarnation, the 


‘incarnation“of the Supreme Being as a 
particular person, and are often cited’ as 
supporting that view. But read in the 
light, of numerous other passages clearly 
bearing a different import, these texts will 


“\ be-found to bein no way opposed to the 


* and an ascendancy of vice, I create myself. 


spirit of those passages. Krishna says: 


“Whenever there is a decay of virtue, O Bharata, 
For the 
protection of the good,.for the destruction of. evil- 
doers, and for the establishment of .Tighteousness, I 
am born in every age.” 


It-is from this stand--_ 
‘point, inl the light of this consciousness of | 
the indwelling Spirit of God,-that Krishna 


055 
In the 6th - verse Krishna had: said : 
‘Though I am unborn, of an imperishable nature, 


~ and the lord of all things, yet, ruling.over my own 


4.” 


nature, I am born through. the power of my Maya. 
Now, this verse throws .light on the . 


‘meaning of*‘birth’ as. applying. to”: God. 


It recognises that he cannot be born.in the 
ordinary sense, that he cannot be limited 
or confined by the objects he, . upholds and. 
regulates, and that he cannot be subject to, 
but must always transcend, Prakriti, Nature, 
that is, his own creative power, to which 
finite beings are subject. If, he is said to | 


- be born, therefore, itfmust be in an extra-_ 


ordinary sense. This extraordinary sense 
is brought out -by the phrase atmamayaya, 
through my Mdéy4 power,—that divine 
power which makes possible what seems 
impossible :to_ us. Sankara explains’ ‘sam- 


_ bhavamyatma mayaya thus : 


‘‘F am born, that is, I appear to be embodied, to be 
born, through my Maya, but not ini reality like ordi- 


nary. bein gs." 


We see, then, in what sense birth and 


incarnation must be understood when they 


are applied to the Supreme Being. In the 
ordinary sense he is never born, he never 
incarnates himself, for these processes neces- 
sarily imply limitation. To take a body in 
the ordinary sense is. to be’ limited by the 


‘ senses,—the jnanédriyds—-in one’s percep: 


tions, and by the organs —the #£2rmendri- 
yas—in one’s actions. Inasmuch as the Lord 
can never do this, even though he is omnipot- 
ent, for it involves animpossibility,-a contra- 
diction, as much as the circling of a square or 
the squaring of a circle, he is never born, he 
never incarnates himself. ‘Atmanam srijam- 
yaham’ and. ‘Sambhavamz’ in the seventh and 
eighth verses can therefore only mean 
manifestation and inspiration, and these 
processes imply relation to a finite con- 
sciousness. The Lord is eternally manifest 
to himself, but when he is said to manifest 
himself at a particular time, on a particular 
occasion, this can take place only in rela- 
tion. to a finite being, one who is born and 
incarnated in the usual sense. Finite beings 


_of ordimary power and insight do not know 


God truly. He, though present in them, is 
not nanifest to them. They neither see him 
nor feel inspired by him, but only blindly 
believe:in his presence in and ‘around them. 
But when he manifests himself in a man of 
singularly keen insight and inspires him 
with his love and righteousness, then occur 
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what we see in periods of spiritual 
upheaval,+-the protection of the good, 
the destruction of evil-doers, that is, of 
evil itself, and the establishment of the king- 
dom of righteousness. When this divine 
manifestation and inspiration takes place 
in a man’s life, he becomes divine—Brahmi- 
bhutz, in the phraseology of the Gita,— 
spiritually absorbed and made one with 
God. He sees God within and without and 
sees nothing that can be separated from 
God, for he is, ‘and is now clearly seen to 
be, all-in-all. That this Brahmabhava— 
becoming divine—is possible to all, and has 
been attained by many, is admitted in 
almost the next verse, the tenth, of the same 
chapter, which says : 

‘Free from passion, fear and anger, absorbed in 
me, taking refuge in me, purified by the fire of 
wisdom, many have attained my state,’ 

That ‘those who are thus made divine— 
Brahmibhutah —by spiritual absorption in 
God, donot in any sense become extinct, 


and are not lost in God in the sense of. 


physical absorption or merging, is clear, if 
it’ were not so already, from the plural num- 
ber used by -Krishna or the author of the 
Gita in speaking of them. As we have 
already seen, the manifestation of God as 


a process necessarily implies “his relation to - 


a finite spiritual being, one who, however 
dependent’ on him, must nevertheless be 
distinguishable from him, As we’ ‘shall see 
more clearly the-further we proceed’ in the 
studies we have undertaken, an unqualified 
Dualism or an unqualified Monism.solves no 
problem either of philosophy or of religion. 
Unity and difference are found to be in- 
extricably involved in all phases of life and 
reality, and it is a source of great satis- 
faction to find the author of the Bhagavad- 
gita alive to their truth in every part of his 
noble treatise. Even in his Krishna, of 
whom he throughout speaks as the Absolute, 


he admits by implication, as we shall see later 


on, the existence of a finite individuality. 
However, proceeding farther and com- 
ing to the sixth 
Krishna teaching us how to concentrate our 
thoughts on him and describing, as far as it 
can be described, the result of this concen- 
tration. To my mind, this description of 
dhyana-yoga makes it clear, more than any 
other passage in the Gita, what the author 
means by ‘Krishna.’ It.is not any historical 


chapter, we find there 
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person whose exploits are sung in the an- 
cient poems that we are told to think of. 
Nor isit any external deity, any not-self, 
however great and glorious, that we are 
directed to believe and imagine as keeping 
us company. What we are told to. do,-is 
to draw away our thoughts at the first ins- 
tance from all external things, all things 
imagined as’ external, for there are really 
no external or extra-mental things 
according’ to the Gzta—and to. fix 


-them on what we call our own self; what 


in us is-the centre and source of all thought 
and knowledge. 
Self by the self and to rejoice in the Self, 


We are told to see the - 


‘We areto bein that condition “in which | 


the mind, restrained by concentration, be- 


comes quiet, and seeing the Self by the self ~ 


rejoices in the Self.” Slowly, but with a 
firm resolution, drawing our mind away 
from its wandefings, we are to fix it on the 
Self and not. to think of anything else, 
When, by such deep concentration and un- 


disturbed introspection, the true nature of | 


the Self has been realised, dhyana-yova is 
said to be complete. It is said to be a state 
of intense joy, “having gained which no 


other gain is thought to’ be gréater;. estab- , 


lished.in which one is not moved even by a 
serious “affliction.” It is a state in which 
the Absolute is not merely seen-—~one ¢an 
see an object ¢eonceived as distant fromor 
out of touch with one’s self—but is actually 
touched—touching is the most appropriate 
word which the author of the Gzta finds for 
expressing our direct perception of the 
Supreme Reality. “Thus always concentrating 
his mind, the yogin, freed from sin, enjoys 
with ease the intense joy of. touching Brah- 
man. ‘Now, when the true nature of the 
self has thus been seen by direct vision, it 


can no more appear asit does to those to 


whom such yoga is unknown, a small thing 
confined to the body. It then appears .in 
its true nature as all-pervading, as the com- 
mon Self of all rational'and sentient beings. 
The Yogitn therefore sees the Self, his own 
true self, everywhere, and in his dealings 
with others, in thinking of them, speaking 
to them, and behaving with them, becomes 
more and more altruistic, for, seeing the 
same self everywhere, the joys and sorrows 
of others become his own joys and sorrows. 
So the Krishna of the Gzta says : 


“ He whose mind has been steadied by meditation, 
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who looks on everything with an impartial eye, sees 
the Self in everything and everything in the self. He 
who sees me in everything and everything in me, 
never loses sight of me, and I[ never lose sight 
of him. (That is, | always bless him “by revealing 
myself to him.) He who, established in unity, 
worships me as existing in all things, lives in me in 
whatever condition he may be. He _ who looks on 
all joys and sorrows as his own, is deemed the highest 
yog en.’ 

Coming to the seventh chapter, we find 
Krishna describing the objective world, 
both gross and subtle, as his apera prakrttz, 


lower nature; and the subjective world, the: 


world of consciousness, as his para prakritt, 
higher nature. He says :— 

‘Earth, water, fire, air, ether, sensorium, under- 
standing and egoism—this is my nature divided 
eight-fold. This is my lower nature. Now hear of my 
higher nature, O mighty-armed,-—it is that which has 
become this individual self—that by which this 
phenomenal world is supported.” 

In the tenth chapter Krishna enumerates 
a number of prominent objects tn nature 
and prominent persons in history, as he 
conceives history; and identifies himself 
with them. But he does not forget that 
these are only his more prominent manifes- 
tations, and that things not prominent are 
also his parts or manifestations; and so at 
the end of the chapter he says :— 


“Whatever is glorious, beautiful and strong, know, 


Y 


that td bésa‘product of a part of my power....Or, 
what is the use of your. learning ‘these details? -..Just, 
learn, that I stand supporting all this by a portion 
of myself.” 


In the eleventh chapter, in some respects 


the most remarkable chapter of the book, 


- Krishna reveals himself to Arjuna in his 
visvarupam, world-form. Historically, the 
chapter is of course worthless, the occurrence 
related being not only miraculous, but 
positively impossible. No human guru, 
however great, could show to his disciple the 
whole world, or even such a small portion 
of it as a battle-fleld, in his own person, 
It must be seen, if it is seen at all, in one’s 
own self, But spiritually, as a record of 
spiritual experience couched in -poetic 
language, it is of inestimable value. To’ 
see the world in God, specially that scene 
of the world-drama in which we ourselves 
and those with whom we have to deal, are 
‘actors, is an experience which most people 
in the world never have in the course of 
their whole life, but the value of which is so 
great, that even momentary glimpses of it 
serve as landmarks or sign-posts in the 


— 
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journey of life. Well does Krishna say to 
Arjuna.:— 

“But you cannot see me with these eyes of yours. I 
give you a divine eye; see my divine glory.” 

The imparting of such a power of God- 
vision could not of course take place in a 
moment. It comes only by days, months 
and years of thought, study and devotional 
exercises. But it is after all the gift of God, 
as the Gita truly represents 1t to be,—the toil- 
some process of struggle and aspiration on 
the part of the aspirant being the channel 
through which the current of divine grace 
flows in. 

However, we now see what or who the 
Krishna of the Bhagavadgita is, and what 
or who he is not. Weare not to seek him 
at Brindaban or Mathurd, Kurukshetra or 
Dwiraka. Even granting that an indivi- 
dual named Krishna lived and moved in 
these places at a certain period of the 
world’s history, we have nothing to do with 
that individual. As an individual, he is 
only one of those millions of forms through 
which the Universal Spirit mantfests itself. 
Even the author of the Bhagavidgita, to 
whom perhaps legend and history were one, 
mentions the individual Krishna as only 
one of many forms co-ordinately with his 
disciple, Arjuna :~—- 

“Tam Vasudeva among the Vrishnis and Dhanan-’ 
jaya among the Pandavas.”’ (X. 37) 

The author never tells us to meditate 
on the exploits of the legendary Krishna. 
In the spirit of the rishis of the Upanishads, 
he tells us, as we have seen, to seek God 
within us, and when we have found him 
there, to seek him without us. And really, 
when we see him within, we see him without 
too, for when he has been truly seen, with- 
in and without have become one. We may 
then see him in history too—in true history, 
not in myth and miracle, for these do not 
represent, but rather misrepresent, him. 
We may and should see him in history when 
we have learnt to read history,—to dis- 
tinguish between the divine and the human 
part init, between the human errors and 
sins-on the one hand, and on the other the 
divine wisdom and holiness which are 
gradually manifested through them. To 
confuse the human and the divine, the 
imperfect and the perfect is not--as it 
seems to some of our ancient and medizval 
writers,—the height of wisdom. It is the 


“Oe 4 
result of a’ blurred aid distorted vision of 
the truth. The Gita itself is not quite. free 
-from this defect, as we shall see in the 
course of our present study. 
lies not in equalising or denying the- exist- 


ence of opposites like good and evil, divine. 


and human, perfect ‘and imperfect, infinite 
and finite, and so on, but in freely recognis- 


“ing and successfully reconciling them. We. 


shall see that. the Gita; notwithstanding 


True wisdom 
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that even in Highest stages of wisdom: bhakti 


" orvreverential love to God remains €ver as 


‘Monists do not recognise. 
teaches Arjuna to call himself . Krishna, 


an element in 


Arjuna ‘is always Arjuna, always the wor- 
shipper of Krishna, loving him and loved 
of him, but never Krishna himself. 
means that the finite, as finite, is never the 


* 
. 


it,-—a truth which Absolute’ 
Krishna ‘never - 


This 


Infinite, but always the shild-of the Infinite... 


its minor defects; is a. valuable help towards _ 


the attainment of this wisdom..: 


Now, I never expected, when I began to 


set forth, in this lecture, the Hindu doctrine 


of the Logos, that I should be able to state ‘- 


it so.as to’ command either your clear appre- 
hension or your full conviction, and to free 
it from difficulties. Even if this could at 


all be done; it would not be possible. to do. 
The- 


so in the’ course . of a single address. 
doctrine, what each :one of us, calls our 
own sélf, is, in its reality and fullness, the 
Supreme Self, the self of the, world,-is a 


doctrine which I have set forth at some. 


length and ina reasoned form in three of 
my works, ‘Brahmajijnasa, The Vedanta and 
its Relation to Modern: Thought, and The 
Philosophy of Brahmaism. And 
permitted, I shall try to give .a_ fresh 
reasoned statement. of ‘the ‘doctrine -in the- 
course of, ‘the following lectures “of, the 
present. series. What, F have said today i is 


if I am 


that this. doctrine~is really’ the scriptural 


Hindu doctrine of the Logos set forth in the 
Bhagavadgita in a very imposing forni. 
When we realise the Supreme Self .as our 
"own self, we become entitled to speak in 
its name as Krishna does in the Gita. 
such realisation does not extinguish our 


But. 


* 


individuality, our finiteness, for though the . 


‘divine presence, the tide of the divine-life, 
fills us in these moments, it does not 
exhaust’ itself, does not fully manifest itself, 
in us. Its fullness is and will ever remain 
ideal and potential. to us, This truth, 
however, is not explicitly recognised in 
Bhagavadgita. But though not explicitly, 
the Gita’ reCOgaIees it MaIpeLUY by teaching 


lanity,* 


‘and 


The Krishna of the Bhagavadgita, when 
truly understood, is seen to be the Infinite 
the Absolute in -us; and. - the 
Arjuna of the Bhagavd gita, when similarly 
understood, is'seen'to be the finite and the 
relative inus. That the: finite, even in the 
most exalted of men, sometimes ‘misses the 
presence of the Infinite in” it, is explicitly 
recognised in the Anugita, as I showed in 
my second lecture. Krishna, when asked by 
Arjuna at the end of the war to repeat what 


he had. told him at its commencement, con-" 


fesses that he has lost the state of yoga in 


which he uttered those lofty sayings, and - 


cannot therefore repeat them-fully. Christ- 
ianity recognises this truth by making the 
Son of God exclaim on the cross, “My God, 
my God, why hast thou forsaken. mé?’”’ I 
am sorry, however, thatthe limits of this 
lecture forbid the very tempting - task of ex- 
_ pounding the. Christian-dottrine ofthe Logos 


as set forth in.the fourth: gospel and ‘the . 


epistles of St. Paul, and | ‘comparing it ‘with 
the Hindu doctrine. I simply content my- 
self with quoting, as a fit conclusion of my 
address, the grand though mystical words 


in which the Evangelist John propounds his’ - 


doctrine, a doctrine which, when properly. 


understood, will be found profoundly true 


and will lead toa cessation of the long= 


standing feud between Hinduism and Christ- 
Dear Brethren, the Word is still 


With-us and: will ever be with us. May we 


- know’ him.and be united to. ‘him for ever 


| and ¢ ever | ! - 


SiTANATH Pee acane 


\ a: 2 ai ge aS : e 
‘ ® We omit the extract from the fourth gospel.-—-Ed. 
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ISLAM IN CHINA AND HIGHER ASIA 


By Rat BAHADUR SARAT CHANDRA Das. 


INTRODUCTION, _ 


HE sacred language of Islam is eines 
Mohammed called it the language of 
the angels. And the Arabic Koran 

is to this day the text-book in all Moslem 
schools of Turkey, Persia, Afganistan, 
Africa, and India, Turkestan, Java, Sumat- 
ra, New Guinea, fencre and China. Asa 
written language it has millions of readers 
in every part of the Moslem world; and 
to the three-fourths of the. believers 
Arabic is a’ dead language and as such is 
least understood. Still all public worship 
and all prayer must be inthe Arabic tongue. 
At the waters of the Nile the cry “Allah- 
hu-Akbar” 1s sounded forth, ever carrying 
the Arab speech westward across the Soudan, 
the Sahara, and the Barbary States, until 
it is last heard in the mosques of Morocco 
and Riodeoro, (Rev. S. Zwemer, D.D.) 
The spirit of Islam is ae to raise human- 
ity to an exalted state. [t does not recog- 
nise heights and depths in the social condi- 
‘tions of life. Whoever embracés Islam, be 
hea Hottentot of Africa ora ChAiméar or 
| Chandal of India, can claim, nay, assert his 
equality with the noblest and richest of his 
faith, in the land. Such is not the case 
with any other relrgion of the world. There 
are no depressed or untouchable - classes 
among the Mohammedansanywhere. Islam 
is one vast common-wealth both spiritually 
and sotially, presided over by Mohammed, 
the Servant ‘of God. It preaches. universal 


brotherhood in spirit as well as in practice. . 


The official title by which Jslam: 4s 
known in China is Tstn-tsing kiso, or the 
“True and Pure Religion.” It was granted 
by the Buddhist Emperor Kublai Khan in 
1275 A.D. at the request of Saiyyid Agal 


when he was appointed Governor of . 
— Yunnan. 
It is stated in Tibetan history aa 


Buddhism flourished in Transoxania which 


éontaised Shambhala, the utopian city of 
the Mahayana. Buddhists. A certain King 
named Samudra Vijaya arrived at Sham- 
bhala in the year 622 A.D. This was the 


‘time when Mohammed had fled to- Medina 


and the’ Islamic era had commenced. 
Samudra Vijaya must have been a ‘royal 
personage from India as his name implies, 
who had travelled to that remote centre of 
Greek and Parthian Buddhism, in search 
of knowledge. - This real or pretended 
King’s ‘coming to Shambhala has some 
coincidence with the Persian King’s taking 
refuge in the same country; for it is affirm- 
ed that Yezdegerd, on the fall of Selucia, 
and the conquest of Persia by the Arabs 
in 636 A.D.; had retired into Transoxania 
or Ferghana. 

Tibetan historians relate that in 622 A.D. 
along with the Hejira in Arabia a new 
epoch was opened at Shambhala by her 
Buddhist King which lasted 403 years. 
This period. being written in the secret 
symbolic writing of the Indian Buddhist 
is called _Me-Kha-Mrgyatsho (Fire? -Sky® - 
Ocean*).* At the termination of this 
epoch the cycle of 60 years, which was 
current in the Deccan, south of Narmada, as 
Vrthaspats chakra, and which was used by 
the Greek and Parthian Buddhists, i is said to 
have been introduced in Tibet by Chilu 
Pandits in 1026 A.D. The first year of 


_ this cycle called Prabhava in Sanskrit and 


Ra-byun in Tibetan corresponding with 
1026 A.D., the era itself came to be known 
aS Rab-byun i in Tibet. Before the introduc- 
tion of this Indian Vrihaspati-cycle, the 
Tibetans had the use of the Chinese cycle 
of 12 years in their country from the time 
of the marriage of. King Srong-tsan with 
Princess Wenchang, the daughter of Em-| 
peror Tai-Tsung in 639 A.D. With that 


marriage connection Chinese civilization 


eA To becekd from right to left, 
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and learning came to be known in Tibet 
‘and from that time Tibet became a formid- 
able power as to become a terror both to 
the Caliphs of Arabia in the west and to the 
Emperor of China inthe East. The king- 
dom of Tibet about the time of Caliph 
Harun-al-Raschid extended from the great 
wail of China to Bokhara. 

Firuz, the son of Yezdegerd, called in 
Chinese annals Pi-lu ssu, appealed in 650 
A.D. to China for aid. Emperor Kao 
Tsung, the son and successor of lai Tsung, 
sent an embassy to Caliph Othman to plead 
the cause of the fallen power. In response 
to this embassy, the Caliph sent one of his 
famous Generals to the Chinese Court, who 
was received with great honour at Changan 
(modern Sian-fu in Shensi). The following 
is the record of this event in the annals. of 
the Tang dynasty which ruled in China 
between 618 and go7 A.D. 

“In the year 651 A. D. the King of Arabia (called 
Tahshth, Great West 7. e., Caliph Othman) sent, for 
the first time, an envoy with presents to the Chinese 
Court, and at the same time announced that the House 
of Tah- shih had already reigned 34 years and had 


three Kings.” z.e., Mohammed and the two Caliphs, 
Abu Bekr and Omar. 


The Chinese historian, Ssu-Mak wang, 
notes the constant fighting which took place 
between the Arabs and other powers in 
Transoxania during the: first six years of 
Kao-Tsung’s reign, and at somewhat later 
date the utter defeat of the Persians and 
the Greeks.- Firuz, hopeless of regaining the 
Persian throne, accepted the post of the 
Captain of the Guard to the Chinese 
Emperor in 674 A.D. Some years later his 
son also came to Sian-fu and was apnomee 
Guard of the Imperial Horses. 

Vhe political: changes’ which had akon 
place through Arabia’s overthrow of Persia, 
and the way in which the new power had 
arisen, are clearly outlined in the following 
quotation from the Tang history :— 

Tah-shih comprises territory which formerly belong- 
ed to Persia. ‘The men have large noses and black 
beards. They carry a silver knife or . silver girdle. 
‘They drink no wine and know no music. The women 
are white and veil the face when they leave the house. 
There are great temples. Every seventh day the King 
addresses his subjects from a lofty throne in the tem- 
ple in the following words :—‘“Phose who have died by 
the hand of the enemy will rise again to heaven ; those 
who have defeated the enemy will be happy.’ 
it is that the Tah-shth are such valiant warriors. 
They pray five timesa day to the heavenly spirit. 


India and Tibet at this time being 
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distressed by the Arabs under General 
Mohamed Kasim applied for aid to China, 
the embassies bringing among their presents 
many coloured birds “which could talk.” 
China responded, and sent an army of 
200,000 men, commanded by a nephew of 
the Emperor. The famous Kutaiba, General 
of Caliph Walid, led the Arab forces against 
the formidable armies of India, Tibet and 
China and came. out victorious. Kutaiba 
now flushed with success, sent an embassy 
to the Chinese Court. ‘he-Chinese record 
of this event runs as follows :-— 

‘In 713 A.D. an envoy appeared from Tah-shih 
bringing as presents beautiful horses and a magni- ~ 
ficent girdle. When the envoy was being presented 
to the ” Emperor Hsuan Tsung, he refused to perform: 
the prescribed obeisance, saying ‘In my country we 
only bow to Ged (Tien Shen) and never to a prince.’ 

The.Mohammedan army was at-this time 
at the zenith of its power-both in Europe 
and ‘Asia, and could not but be feared by 
China. An enemy which compelled Tibet 
and India to turn to China for aid, and'at 
the same time humbled China in the north- 
west,was not a foe to be despised. Accounts of 
several embassies from the Abbaside Caliphs 
to the Chinese Court are recorded in the 
T’ang annals, the most important -of these 
being those of A-bo-lo-ba (Abul-Abbas), the 
founder of the new dynasty, that of A-pu- 
cha-fo (Abu Giafar), the builder of Bagdad, 
and that of A-lun (Harun-al-Raschid). 

- During the reign of Emperor Su Tsung, 
(763-780 A.D.) the son and successor of Tat 
Tsung, the Tibetans who had become very 
powerful, invaded China with an army of .. 
300,000 men and occupied her two capitals 
Chang-an (Sian-fu) and Honan-fu. The 
Emperor sought aid from the Caliph 
Abu Giafar. It is stated that about this 
time the Tibetans had. extended their 
power to the borders of Bokhara and become 
a menace to the Arabs. The Caliph readily 
sent a contingent of 100,000 men drawn 
from the garrisons of Turkestan. With 
their help the Chinese Emperor drove the 
Tibetans back to their strongholds” beyond 
the great wall and ;ecovered his capitals. 
These Arab troops remained in China, 
married Chinese wives and thus became 
the real nucleus of the Chinese Moham- 
medans of to-day. It is stated that the 
Chinese Government of the time hac to 
double the tax upon tea in order to raise 
funds for paying these troops, whose service 
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was considered indispensable on account of 
the protracted troubles with the Tibetans, 
‘who never kept their engagements and 
treaties with the Chinese —howsoever 
solemnly they might have been contracted. 

The Tibetans so exasperated the Chinese 
and the border kingdom of Nan-chao 
(modern Yunnan), the Ouigur Tartars and 
_ also same princes of India (Kashmir, Nepal 
and Magadha) by their military depreda- 
tions, that in the beginning of the gth century 
A.D. the Emperor had to appeal to 
Caliph Harun-al-Raschid for aid. ‘The 
Caliph despatched a second army of more 
than. 100,000 troops. One contingent of 
these men joined with the Ouigur Tartars 
on their march towards China. The Arabs 
met the Vibetans at Bokhara of which 


they had got possession and defeated them. 


in several battles. The bold Arabs pushed 
on forward and joining the Chinese and 


Yunnan forces on the Szechuan bordér com-_ 


pletely defeated the Tibetans who with 
their Commander Mahting-thi had surren- 
dered to the victorious Chinese. In the 
Nanchao Records it is also related that at 
the outset,z.e,-in the spring of 801 A.D. 
the Tibetans had destroyed one of the 
enemy’s- camps by cutting the bank of the 
Lu river in the night, and fought two bat- 
tles in succession in -which the enemy was 
defeated and totally dispersed, and that 
thereupon the K’ang (Samarkand) and Heh- 
t-Tahshth (Black-robed Arabs) with their 
Tufan commander surrendered and that 
-20;000 suits of armour were captured. The 
troubles between Tibet and China lasted 
for ‘some time, for in 821 A.D. a treaty of 
peace was concluded between. the two 
Governments and its texts inscribed on stone 
monolyths at Lhasa and Chang-an in Tibetan 
and Chinese languages. At this time Tibet 


was ruled by King lLang-darma. (called: 


Tamo in the Chinese Records), who had by 


a strong hand suppressed’ Buddhism and. 


who in‘ his turn was assassinated by a 
certain Buddhist. priest while he was 
. reading the text of the Treaty recently 


¥ concluded and inscribed on the stone mono- 


lyth at Lhasa. ; 

The Arab troops who fought in Yunnan 
and Szechuan with the Tibetans settled in 
those provinces marrying Chinese wives. 


These were joined by later recruits from. 


Turkestan who came there for trade and for 


rs 
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-employment in the military service under the 


Chinese Government. In this manner Mo- 
hammedan settlements increased in number, 
especially in Yunnan. 


CoMING oF ISLAM TO CHINA BY THE 
SEA-ROUTE. 


Loading their ships at Siraf in the Persian 
Gulf, to avoid the storms of the open sea, 
the Arab merchantmen used to set sail for 
China. ‘Muscat in the Gulf of Qman was 
the first port'of call, where water and cat- 
tle were taken on board, and thence the 
ships bravely ventured out into the open 
sea, when after running before the monsoon 
for a whole month, South India was reached. 
Starting again and skirting the south coast 
of Ceylon, another stretch of open sea was 
crossed until the Nicobar group of islands 
was attained. Here, after bargaining with 
the unclad native by signs and touches of 
the hand because he understood not the 
Arab’s language, the vessel proceeded down 
the Straits of Malacca. lMounding the south 
coast of the Malaya peninsula, a straight 


.tun of ten-days due. north brought the 


travellers into the Gulf of Siam. Thence 
after another ro days or 20 days the Isle 
of Pulo Condor .was reached where fresh 


water could be obtained. - Thence, after 


another month’s run up the China Sea, 
the hardy Arab navigators arrived at Kan- 
fu, the ancient and the famous port of 
Hang Chowfu. It is possible that the Arabs 
had established a factory at Canton 200 
years before the Hejira. Throughout the 
T’ang dynasty (618 to 907 A.D.) the Moham- 
medans seem to have been favourably 
treated as traders, doubtless on account of 
the profit accruing to China. They were 
protected, allowed to build houses and 
mosques of a different architecture from the 
Chinese,. and were even permitted to live 
to some extent under their own -rulers, thus 
evidently enjoying a measure of extra- 
territorial privilege. Soliman, the merchant 
who came to China in 851 A.D., related 
that at Kan-fu, which was the principal 
port for merchants coming from the west, 


.there was a Mohammedan appointed judge 


over those of his religion, by the authority 
of the Emperor of China, and that he was 
the judge of all the Mohammedans who 
resorted to these ports. The merchants of 
Irak who traded thither were in no way 
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dissatisfied with his conduct or his‘ ad-« 
ministration of power which he was 
invested with, because his action. and 
the judgment he gave, were just and 
equitable and conformable to the Koran 


and the Mohammedan jurisprudence. of Holy Remembrance (Huai Shen Ssu) is‘said 
When merchants entered China by sea, to have been erected at Fan-chou (modern 
the Chinese seized their cargo and Canton) with the Emperor’s leave,.and Saad ¢ 


conveyed it to warehouses, and so put a: 
stop to their business for six months and’ 


till the last merchantman arrived. Then 
they took three in ten, or thirty per cent 
- of each commodity and returned. the rest to 
the merchants. If the Emperor wanted any 
particular thing, his officers had a right to 
take preferably to any other person what- 
ever, yet payed forit to the last penny it 
was valued at; they discharged this business 


+ 


immediately and without the least in-~ 


justice. . 

It is stated in the Moslem tract entitled 
Hsi-la1 Tsung P’u (A record of the coming 
of Islam) that the great Emperor Tai Tsung 
of the T’ang dynasty in his sleep dreamed 


of a man with a turban on his head, chasing » 


a monster with black head and no hair, 


were rushing into the palace. The turban- 
ned man was interpreted to be the Prophet 
of Arabia (Tah-shih) and the monster. was 
Satan representing idolatory. An officer 
named Shih-Tsang was despatched to 
Mecca where he ‘interviewed Mohammed. 
The Prophet in sending him back bade 


three .preachers accompany him, two of’ 


whom died en route, the third named Wan- 
Ko-ssu alone reaching China. So impressed 
was the Emperor with Mohammed’s power 
that he requested him to send a ‘contingent 
of eight hundred men, unencumbered with 
families. The Prophet:gladly responded to 
the wish of the Emperor. These men on 
their arrival, were provided with. Chinese 
wives and settled in the country. Wan-Ko- 
ssu is said to have made three voyages, to 
‘Arabia and back, by sea. After his third 
journey he died at Canton where his remains 


were interred in a cemetery which he had 


selected for himself. 
Liu Chih, -the great 
historian,: in his Life of Mohammed, 
(published in ro volumes in 1721 A.D.), 
recites at length the story of the coming of 
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‘in consequence of the dream: 


Chinese Moslem . 


sons to China, in company..with the Chinese 
ambassadors. who had been sent to Arabia 


this arrival to be in the second year of 


Mohammed’s prophetic career. ‘The Mosque 


Wakkas, after his return to Arabia,,came 
back to China some. twenty years. later, 
being charged by the. Prophet to settle in 
China until death. . Regarding the same 
man the book Kawang Chou Chih relates :-— 

‘When sea-going vessles began to resort to. Canton 
during the T’ang dynasty, Mohammed the King of the 
country of Medina, belonging to the Mussalmans in 


. western parts, sent his maternal uncle to travel in China. 


He built the plain pagoda and the Mosque of Holy 
Remembrance and they were hardly finished when he 
suddenly died and was buried in that region. 

_“The moslem tomb is situated beyond the northern 
gate of Canton, It was erected in the 3rd year, of 
Chang Kwan, 629 A.D., the sepulchre being built 
dome-shaped and like a bell.” Re 


- Referring-to the same person and temple 


there is an inscription engraven on the wall 
Surrounding the cemetery ‘where the tomb 


| nea Air, - lies. It quotes.‘from the “‘Ainnals‘ of: -the © 
enormous mouth and projecting teeth which - 


holy one” to the effect that-the first sage 
came to China in'629 A.D.,-and that he was 
received by the Emperor.and permitted to 
construct a mosque at Canton and reside 


‘there. -* - 


M. de Thiersaut, a great authority -on 


Chinese Mohammedans writes as follows :—. 


.“The real sage, as° his Chinese co-religionists 


He makes ° 


designate him, was Wahb-Abu-Kabcha, a maternal ~ 


uncle of Mohammed and that.in the year 628 A.D.: J 
called in the Arab History ‘the year of the mission’ he ~ 


was made an envoy to bear presents to the Emperor 


‘of China, and’ to announce to him the new doctrine. 


poate 


China. Hardly had he reached Canton when he died 


worn out by the fatigues of the journey.. He was. 


buried in one of the suburbs of the city, where his 
tomb remains to this day,-an object of veneration. to 


all ‘the faithful’ of the.Far.East. It is to him.that 


the Mchammedans owe the construction of the most 


~ 


the Prophet’s maternal uncle,.Saad Wakkas 


* *. * . + z : Sore cae! 
_ é , rue ancient mosque in China’ (De Thiergaut, Vol. 1, 
 €also called "Wan Kossu) with three other per- pages 4g—45). bt tate BE ed 
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“The old. Arabic manuscript entitled 
aa ‘Siwal Hind or “Observations on 
China and India,” dated 1173 A.D. and 
translated “into French by M. Eusebius 
Renaudot in 1673 A.D. contains the records 
of the journey and experiences of two Arab 
travellers to China in 851 A.D. and 878 
A.D. In the second part of the book en- 
titled ‘““The Discourse of Abu Zeid-al Hasan 
of. Siraf” there is recorded a conversation, 
which one of the travellers had with’a vener- 
able.Arab who had been to China and had 
had an interview with the Emperor of China 
at Chang-an. The story runs as follows :— 
There was formerly a man of the tribe of 
Koreish, whose name was Ibn Wahab, des- 
cended of Hebar, the son of Al Asud-and he 
dwelt at Busrah. This man left Busrah 
when rt wassackéd and came to Siraf where 
he saw a ship ready to set sail for China. 
Taking his passage on this ship he came to 
the port of Can-fu (modern Can- pu), leaving 
which after two months’ journey he reached 
Cumdan (Chang-an) where'the imperor’s 
Court then was. Being informéd that he 
was of the family of the Prophet the Emperor 
gave him an audience and made to him 
rich presents wherewith he returned to 
Irak. The Emperor asked him many ques- 
tidns about the Arabs, and particularly how 
‘they had destroyed the kingdom of the 
Persians. Ibn Wahab answered that they 
did it by the assistance of God and because 
‘the Persians were involved in idolatory, ador- 
ing the stars, the sunand the moon, instead 
of worshipping the true God. To this the 
Emperor replied that the Arabs had con- 
quered the most illustrious kingdom of the 
whole earth, the best cultivated, the most 
‘opulent; and of the most extensive fame. 

In the records of the Sung dynasty (g60— 
1280 A.D.) there is mention of some twenty 
embassies from’Tah shih (Arabia) to China. 
One ofthese Arab ambassadors obtained 
the hand of’ one of the princesses /of the 
Liao, who ruled in North China, for the son 
of his royal master. It is not stated if all 
these embassres came by the ‘north-west 
larid route or ‘by the sea route. It is, how- 
ever, to be noted that within this long 
period: the Arabs had colonised in the 
islands of the Indian Archipelago, India, 
Ceylon and the Burman coast, and any 
number of their merchantmen were sailing 
in‘the Indian-and the Chinese seas. 


population of over 100,000. 
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The beginning of the r3th century was 
marked by the conquest of the Mongols 
under Jenghis Khan whose hordes swept 
over the centres of Moslem culture and 
civilization and by that of the Afgans under 
Mohammed Ghory and Baktyar Khiliji in 
Northern India: Both Arabic axe Chinese 
records tell us that— 

‘'There is no event in the history of Islam that for 


terror and desolation can be compared with the Mongol 
Conquest. When the Mongol Army had marched out 


‘of-the city of Herat, a miserable remnant of 40 persons 


crept out of their hiding places and gazed-horror- 
stricken on the ruins of their beautiful city witha 
._In Bokhara, so famed 
for its men of piety and learning, the Mongols stabled 
their horsesin the sacred precincts of the mosques 
and tore up the Korans. Such too was the. fate of 
Samarkand, Balkh and many other cities of Central 
Asia which had ‘been the glories of Islamic civiliza- 
tion and the seats of learning,—such too’ was the 
fate of Bagdad that for centuries had been the capital 
ofthe Abbaside Caliphs. After Jenghis Khan’s death 
his grandsons, Mangu Khan and Kublai-Khan, patron- 
ised the Mohammedans ‘conferring’ on ‘them high 
official posts.. Kublai founded the great Yuan dy- 
nasty which reigned on the throne of China from 1260 
to:1368 A.D. The Mongol Emperors greatly patronised 
the colonization of China by foreigners from the west. 
During this period a flood of Mohammedans of all 
kinds, Arabs, Persians, Bokharists, converted Turks 
and Ouigurs passed freely to and fro, and scattered 
themselves gradually .all over China itself in a way 
they. had, never done before.” 


These strangers mace @ Aaa colonists 
of the 8th century and formed that body of 
the Chinese Mohammedans who are desig- — 
nated to-day by the name of Hui-Hu1. The 
records of the Yuan dyansty give many 
biographies of distinguished Mohammedans 
who were employed in the Imperial Service. 
Such were Sayyid Adjal, a reputed descen- 
dant of the Prophet and the subsequent 
conqueror and governor of Yunnan. His 
son Nasir ud-din mentioned by Marco Polo, 
distinguished himself in a war against 
Cochin China and Burmah. Ahoma (Ahmed) 
became the right hand of the Buddhist 
Emperor. Kublai Khan. That the Moham- 


medans’ were numerous in China at ‘this 


- time (1270 A.D.) is clear from an order 


commanding them to serve in the Imperial 
army. During the Ming (native Chinese 
dynasty) the Moslems did at first receive 
some high favours and positions under the 
Government. But latterly those residing 
and trading at Canton were ordered to 
quit Canton and that in 1465 A.D, some 
of these established themselves at Macao, a 


t 
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Portuguese possession. During this dynasty 


many Arab commercial expeditions visited 
With those came hosts of Mollahs 


; 


China.. 





A Chinese NMalisnedsn Mol llah of the. 
Yunnan Province. 


who greatly improved the social condition 
of the earlier settlers. Many mosques were 
built in the different Arab settlements all 
over the country and Islam was both taught 


_ and practised by the Chinese Mohammedans. 


With the commencement of the’ Tah-tsing 
(Manchu dynasty), .the- history of Moham- 
medanism entered upon a new phase. With 


the Manchu rule Mohammedan rebellions 


commenced. From the T’ang down to the 
close of the Ming dynasty fora period of 1000 
years the Chinese Mohammedans never 


disturbed the peace of the Empire. eyrntme? 


in the year 1735 A.D. Du Halde said : 


“There is no occasion to speak of the Meohammedes 
sect’ settled about 600 years ago'in divers provinces 


where they live in quiet, because they take no gréat . 


pains to-extend their doctrine and make proselytes. 
In ancient times they increased their numbers solely 
by the alliance and: marriages they, contracted but for 
some years past they have made considerable progress 
by. the nelp of eee money’. 


"lips which, animal he will 
in the manner an Indian Mussal- - 
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The Mussalmans who are so militant: and 


aggressive-in other parts of the world.and 


-who had fought both for and against China. 


during the Tibetan Wars of 758 and 801 
‘A.D., in Kansu and Yunnan seem never to 


have pressed in the least degree their claims - 


‘to religious recognition, in China. ‘Parti- 


cularly, remarkable is the fact that at no. 


_period in Chinese history, up to the conquest 
of Kashgaria 150 years ago, is there the 
slightest mention of Mussalman -religious 
trouble.. The - ‘sacking of Canton by.. the 
Arabs and Persians in 758 A.D. -is. the 
only disturbance of which.. anything -is 
known, and that was not on religious 
grounds. In that rebellion 120,000 Mussal- 


mans, Jews, Christians and Persians are said - 


to have been killed. 


“PERSONAL AND SociAL CONDITIONS OF THE 
. CHINESE MOHAMMEDANS. 


| There: is almost universal testimony .to 


the fact that there are comparatively few. 


opium-smokers among the Chinese Moslems. 
Their women hever smoke. The Hui-Hui 


stands in almost similar relation with the | 


Chinaman as does.a Hindu with his Mussal- 
man neighbour i in India, He abstains from 


pork and wine. He is less inclined to plant-- 


ing or selling of opium than the Chinese: 


He will avoid using the eating and cooking’ 


utensils of theordinary Chinaman..because 
there is- the defilement of :pork in -them. 
The name of pig will seldom drop from his 
call as “the 
black one’ 
man calls it Kala Harin, black deer. In 
most. parts of China the Hui-Hui are said 
to prefer river-water to.well-water as they 
are unwilling. to drink from the same well 
as their Chinese neighbours. The Chinese 
Mohammedans are keen honest businessmen 


and yery persevering in trade. Many among 


them are horse-dealers and carriers and mule- 
cart-diivers. Many among them scruple'not 
in receiving stolen goods and cattle.. lhey 
monopolise the beef-trade and they are 
‘mostly inn-keepers and money-changers and 
bankers. They-are bad farmers and agri 
culturists. They live chiefly in colonies, 
either in separate villages and towns or in 
sections of the city. At Nanking only they 


are scattered because the Chinese authorities 


have refused to allow them to segregate. 
The — Chinese Mohammedans. still _tegard 


al 
a‘ 
Ne: : 
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themselves as belonging. to an alien 
people and so, superior. to their Chinese 
neighbours. They are generally 
and more overbearing in disposition. Arabic 
is generally used for inscriptions which 


adorn their homes, and these are frequently - 


written with white ink on blue paper 
instead of black on red paper-as is custo- 
mary with the Chinese. They. greet one 
another with Arabic salutations. They prefer 
military to civil rank, yet there have been 
Mohammedan viceroys and governors,. and 
not a few have arisen to the highest posi- 
tions in the military service. Their attitude 
as students or as officials towards the 
worship of the Emperor and of Confucius, 
is that of compromise. Compelled by law 
to conform, they excuse themselves by 
saying that they only do so outwardly and 
not in heart. 
before the Emperor’s tablet they will avoid 
touching the floor with their head which 
they do when. worshipping Allah. Every 
mosque is obliged by law to have a tablet 
to’ the Emperor called Wan Sui pai-tzu 
meaning “the Emperor, the immortal, may 
he live for ever”, This tablet is worshipped 
with incense and two candles placed 
before it. It is placed ona table near the 
door of the mosque and is either removed 
during divine service or has a small piece 
of paper with Chen-chu (Allah) placed in 
front when the profound salutations are 
made. Their customs of marriage and 
burial, etc., differ from those of the native 
Chinese. They never marry their daughters 
with native Chinese families, though a 
Moslem will marry a Chinese wife, who by 
marriage is supposed to become a Moslem. 
The age of puberty fora boy is 15 and 14 
for a girl. During marriage ‘they have 
-to kneel facing towards Mecca and repeat 
‘the words of witness and then be mated. 
At their marriage ceremonies the Ahong, 
‘an inferior Mollah,  officiates, reciting 
passages from the Koran. The usual 


_ Chinese custom of worshipping heaven 
_and earth is not performed by them, In 


the bridal procession the bride is carried 
_ on a sedan-chair, her mother’s and mother- 
in-law’s sedan chairs following and _preced- 
-ing that of hers. The betrothal card has 
the name of the girl in Arabic and .there 1s 
an~ Arabic certificate of marriage. After 
marriage the husband’ may not go upon a 


stronger. 


_‘rlage. 


In prostrating themselves: 
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long journey for at least one year. “He 
cannot take a concubine without’ his 
wife’s consent. The funeral customs of 
the Hui-Hui are more distinct from those 
of ‘the Chinese than in‘the- case of mar- 
At. the funeral the body ‘is to’ be 
carried out of the house head first’ but 
en route to the burial ground the feet ‘fore- 
most. After death, the bodv is ceremonious- 
ly washed by mosque officials who appro- 
priate the garments of the deceased as 
part of their perquisites.- The body is‘then 
carefully swathed in white bandages. In 


‘doing so all but the poor use a kind of 


incense which is sprinkled over the cloths 
used. It is carried in’ a bottomless coffin 
to the grave and their left bare with its 
face towards Mecca. In addition, musk 
and camphor are placed in the grave’ where 
the body lies, the wealthy using consider- 
able quantities, The Mohammedans have 
their own burial grounds, the mounds raised 
over the graves at least one foot high are 
rectangular and not round as is commonly 
the case with the Chinese. The sides ‘of 
the Mohammedan graves are boarded up or - 
lined with stone or bricks. A storie may 
be erected on the mound but no personal 
name (Ming) may be engraved thereon. 

In the matter of food no meat is eaten by 
the Chiriese Mohammedan unless it has 
been killed by the anon in approved 
Moslem fashion. 


ISLAM IN Hicuer ASIA. 


The Mohammedans in China are called 
Hui-Hui or Hui Tzu, the converted people. 
Chinese Moslems interpret the name to 
signify Return, Returned or converted. It 


‘is written with the square symbols—one 


square inside another. It is evidently a 
corruption of the name Hui Ho by which 
the Ouigur Tartars were known to the early 
Indians and the Chinese. Hui Hui were a 
powerful people of Uttara Kuru as men: 
tioned in the Mahabharata. Solate.as 622 
A.D., during the T’ang dynasty the Hui'Ho 
formed a powerful nation in northern 
Mongolia. Their capiral.was‘on.the border 
of Solong river (Selenga). It has been proved 
by Claprath that these Hui Ho and Ouigurs 
are the same people. Subsequently the Hui 
Ho had their Capital near the place where 
afterwards -Karacorum was built. In the 
middle ‘of the ninth century the power of 
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the. Hui Ho in Mongolia was brokén and: 
they were, dispersed and Karacotum was 
deserted. It is now a sand-buried city. 

Vambery affirms that in 1865 A.D. about 
one million T‘ungans were spread through- 
out Ilias faras Hami and that they were 
.all Chinese -who had preserved their Jan- 
- guage, and who had been converted to the 
Shafite sect by an Arab taken there by Timour 
(Tamerlane) from,Damas in Central Asia 
‘during the fifteenth century. These Chinese 
were, he believes, the ancient’. military 
colonists called Tun-ren which the Chinese 
employed to guard their frontiers.’ Many . 


Manchu and other colonists whio were sent | 


_by the Emperor Kien Lung in’ 17530 A.D. 
to repeople the country, embraced Islam. 
Chinese Turkestan is .a great Turkish 
country.’ Its _ most important cities are 
Kashgar, .Yarkand, Aksu,. Turfin, and - 
Khoten. The. population of ‘these cities 
with the surrounding towns and villages is 
estimated at 10,000,000. Of this number 


2;000,000.are Tagiaris of Mongolia (of the 


Galcha stock who stand in an intermediate 
position between the Iranic and the Indian 
branches of the Aryan family). The re- 
‘mainder are all Moslems. - 

Kuldja is a prosperous and healthy city 
at the centre of Il province. It has a 
population of 70,000: souls, of whom 40,000 
are Moslems... ~ 

The Turks of Chine live in Sige which 
is a- district -in Kansu. They number 
r00,000, ‘Fhey aré descended from those. 
Moslems who were scattered towards China 
proper when Tamerlane in rqgoo A.D. in- 
-vaded Kashgaria and the surrounding 
country with Moslem troops drawn: from_ 
Samarkand, Kokand, Tashkand, etc, 

The Turkish’ Moslems of Peking’: are not 
connected with the Salar Turks. They are 
‘descended from the Moslems of the Chinese 
Turkestan who were brought to Peking 200° 
years ago and settled in -a corner of the 
Manchu town. This part of Peking is called 
Chin tnze i. e., the place of the Turks. There 


are ‘now .2000 ‘families who all receive 
pension from the Government. 
‘In Tibet’ Islam has made very little 


progress... When I was in Tibet in 1879, 
1881 and- 1882, I did not find-many Mussal- 
-mans in Lhasa, Shi-ga-tse, Gyangotse and 
Che-thang. According to Mr. J. R. Muir 
‘there are now 2000 ‘moslem families at 


ete. 


among 


“pieces. 
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Lhasa and: 2000 more scattered overt 
‘Chiamdo,’ Garthok,. Bathang, “Ta-tisen-lu 
At Suching on, the border, he. says, 
Mohammedanism is making some headway 
the Tibetan proselytes. Moslem 
population in ‘Tibetand its borders: “is 
estimated ‘at 100,000 souls. «| a 
The Moslem population . of: 
has. been estimated at 200,000.’ In-Mongolia 
and the valléy of the Amour there‘are: ‘about 
one hundred thousand Moslems. . 
Excluding Chinese Turkestan, Mongolia, 


‘Manchuria.and Tibet the maximum, popula- 
tion of China in the 18 provinces according 


to.Mr. Marshall: Broomhall is.as follows: 


The 18 Provinces of China Proper :— - 


1, Kansu 3,500,000 
2. Sherisi . a et BN ‘500,000 

3. Shansi . ... See 25,000 _ 
4. Chilih, or 1,000,000 
5. Shang- -tung . 200,000 
6.. Honan, Pan > . .250,000 
9. Kiangesu pistart, 7 aeed 250,000 
8. Szechuan a 250,000 

g- Kruichone ; . 20,000 - 
10, Yunnan 1,000,000 
11.’ Hupet™ _ 10,000 
12. Kiang-si”. | 2,500 
13. Anhui 40,000 
14. Chekiang F500 
15..Hunan :... ~ ae 20,000 
10. Kuangtung .., ~ ee Se thee 25, 000 
17: Kwang- s1 : 7 sete 20,000 
18. ‘Fukien  - eu Ss 1,000 
Toran 4 ,121,000 


MoHAMMEDAN REBEL LIONS . IN CHINA. . 
The first outbreak of the Mussalmaus ° took 


aiace in 1648:A.D. just four years after the - 
Manchu dynasty had come to’ power.. A 


Mohammedan named Mi-Lo- yu of Lanchow 
in Kansu raised a revolt: and murdéred ‘both 
the Governor of the province and the Com- 
manding ‘General of 


Ninghai-fu and ~ beseiged 
capital.- The Governor of Shensi marched 
against him, defeated - the Mcohammedans 


and cut Mi-Lo- -yu and his assistant Ting.into * 
Two ‘years later there was another. 


outbreak at the prefectural city..of Kun- 


chung, when many Mohammedans were slain. - 
Moslems took . 


The: third: uprising .of the - 
place in the’year 1731 A.D.. when -the’ Em- 


‘peror Yung-Chen, forbade. the ‘slaughter of 


oxen in the: interest of agriculture. In 
China from time immemorial ‘the “custom 
ef employing oxen in BEsultOEe ‘prevails, 


Manehuria ; 
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-the Chinese troops. : 
He made himself the master of Lanchow,- 


_ Hochow, | the . 


a 
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in consequence of which great attention Is 
paid in breeding them. ‘The cow is never 
milched and the calves are never starved. 
Milk and its preparation are therefore 
unknown in. China Proper. Beef is seldom 
taken by the higher classes. The killing of 
cows by the Mohammedans .was_ resented 
by the native Chinese whose representations 


at last induced the Emperor to forbid it. - 


The Mohammedans protested that being 
unable to eat pork,.by reason of their reli- 
gion, such a decree subjected them to much 
inconvenience. This called forth the issue 
of the following Sansa edict from the 
Emperor :— 


‘In every province of the Eine ire, for many centuries - 
yP 


past, have been found alarge number of Moham- 
medans who form part of the people whom I regard 
as my own children. 
them and those who do not belong to their religion... 

They bear as good a character as my other subjects, 
and there is nothing to show that they are ‘dissatisfied 
with my Government. It is my wish, therefore, that 


‘they should be left in the free exercise of their religion 


whose object is to teach men the observance of a moral 
and the fulfilment of social and civil duties....{£ then 
the Mohammedans will continue to conduct themselves 
as good and loyal subjects, my favour will be extended 


towards them just as much as towards my other 


children....From among them came how many civil 
and military officers, who have ‘risen to the very high- 
est ranks....... When the magistrates have a civil case 
brought before them they should not.concern them- 
selves with the religion of the litigants. There is but 
one single law for, all my subjects. Those who do 
good shall be rewarded and those who do evil shall be 
punished”’, 

In 31785 A.D. some 6000 Salar Moham- 
medan families, living near -Hochow in 
Kan-su, rose against the local authorities. 
The Government took some very strict 
measures against them, which they endured 
til] 1863 A.D. and the ‘Salar Moslems rose 


en masse against the Government, shortly - 
‘after the Mandarin of Hiao-yi- had put all 
the. Mohammedans of the village.of Tsinkia | 


to sword. This rebellion extended to Hami 
and Urumchi in Sinkiang on the Mongolia 


frontier and inflamed’ the Tungan Moslems. 


who defeated the Imperial troops and deca- 
pitated General To. Every effort on the 
part of the Imperial troops failed until the 


famous General Tso-Chungthang appeared. 


upon the scene about 1870. A.D. and quelled 
the rebellion and thereby won: back the 
Several provinces of Central Asia which had 


“been severed from the Chinese for a period 
of seven years. | 


‘known, 


‘ Turkey and by Great Britain. 


I make no distinction between - 


portant trait 
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The revolt of the Chinese Governor 
Yakoob Beg in Turkestan in 1864 is well 
He proved himself an able and 
astute ruler. ‘His independence which lasted 
for i2 years was recognised by Russia in 
1862, and subsequently by the Sultan of 
The Sultan 
of Turkey rejoicing at such Moslem successes 
conferred upon him the title of Emir-al- 


‘Mumien or ‘Commander of the Faithful, a 


title formerly borne by. the Caliphs ‘of 
Bagdad. In 1874 Lord Northbrook sent Sir 
Douglas Forsyth as envoy to his court. 
The redoubtable Tso-Tsungthang with a 
very large army, unexpectedly. crossed the 
Tienshan range by. unknown passes,.and sud 
denly appeared before the walls of Aksu. 
All resistance collapsed and by the 17th 
December 1877, Kashgar, the capital, fell 
before the. Chinese. troops when the’ re- 
conquest, of Eastern Turkestan. was practi- 
cally complete. . I need not dwell upon * the 
reconquest of Yunnan by the Chinese 
Government which. is so well known. 
Rebellion after rebellion dating from 1818 
convulsed that ill-fated province until 1873 
when it was denuded of its Mohammedan 
population. How many hundreds thousand 
families died in the four rebellions ait will 
never be known. 


_ In conclusion, I may add that in my: study 
of the Chinese people of whom I saw much 
during my. residerice at Peking in 1885, 
when. they had scored a victory.over the 
French in Tonquin, [have noticed one im- 
in their character. It 1s 
industry. No people in the world can 
compete with the Chinese in works of skill- 
ed labour; even a Chinese cooly driving 
rickshaw at Singapore under .the torrid sun 
(5” over the equator’, and subsisting® on 
two pence, will earn at least one dollara 
day.. An Indian cooly subsisting. on two 
annas will not earn 4 annasa day. With 
characteristic laziness. he will enter into 
Nirvana should he get any chance of not 
working. The Chinaman on the other hand 
will never sit idle and weep when he has no 
work to do. | 

China awkened to science may, in my 
opinion, prove a real menace to European 
commerce rather than a yellow. peril. in 
matters. military as many conjecture. she 
might in aur ane be. 
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N, B,—Contributors to this section. are requested. 
kindly to make their observations as brief as 
practicable, as there is always great pressure on our 


The Problem of the Sruti Scale, 7 


The theory put forward. by Mr. N. B. Diyatia in 


his article on Hindu Music appearing, in. the April 
number of The Modern. Review deserves 30me com- 


ment. It.is‘interesting to note that the writer, while re-’ 


cognising the fact that the theories advanced by several 
writers on the problem of the Sruti Scale are un- 
satisfactory, lays claim to discover what he calls a 
working hypothesis arrived at by @ prior? methods and 
based on sound scientific principles; but on examina- 
tion of this hypothesis, we are forced.to this conclusion 
that Mr. Divatia’s theory.is as unsatisfactory as those 
which he criticises, even inspite of the pretensions 
‘made. towards a scientific classification based on 
Ganot’s treatise on Physics. Mr. Divatia, however, 
suggests. that his scheme needs- verification under the 
testing of vocal music in the laboratory.. It is a great 
pity that writers like him do not take pains to put their 
theories tothe proper test before pushing them into 
print. If such writers were only able to sing the Srutis 
to any-key, much of their: theory would probably not. 
have.seen the light of day at all. " 
_ For, what is this working hypothesis which Mr. 
Divatia asks us to accept ‘on the ground-of its being 
based -on acoustic principles? It is this:—That the 
Hindu scale of Srutis coincides exactly with the scale as 
evolved by European acoustics in its relation to Music, 
with the exception, however, of one Sruti which he has 
attempted -to fix by the introduction of an interval 
known asthe comma. Ifthe scale were simply the 
product of Mr, Divatia’s imagination, it was certainly 
a matter deserving of some_ praise. 
stand on the Sanskrit works, quotes the Sangit-Parijat. 
as corroborating his statements, and ‘supplies the 
missing links with the aid of Ganot. This ‘is what is, 
according. to him, an a priori method, and it is- really 
amusing: to see that it does not stand the critical.test. 
In the first place, the scale of the Sangit:Parijat, as 
given by Mr. Divatia, is not quite accurate. Read 


the chapter onthe fixing of the positions of the 12. 


notes, and you find that slokas 416 and -ef seg. 
when.correctly interpreted, suggest the respective posi- 
tions of the Vikrats on the stem of -the Vina, quite 
different from those given by Mr. Divatia. Taking 


the length of the wire as 36. inchés, Ahobala fixes his - 


fc-(natural) at. a point midway between-g.and q natural, 
that is, 33 inchesfrom the bridge; and dividing ‘the 
distance, between g .and f< into three parts, fixes the 
fe komal at a point 34 inchesfrom the bridge. Mark- 
‘ing the positions as given in the Sangit-Parijat, we 
fix them as in the following diagram— 
36.-34 33. 30.285 27 25 24 22 21 20 19 18 
a fx a i rh, en 
komal {tivra) (tivratama} (komal) (ko 
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me 


space, We cannot as a rule give to any single’. 


contributor more than two ‘pages. 
type contains 1200 words approximately, 


ra 


A page in smalf 


.The corresponding ratios, when worked out, will 
vary from those given by Mr. Divatia, in the case 
of the two fz’s and the two q’s and the tivra notes 4 
and #. The intervals are 18, . 4, 
while Mr. Divatia gives them as 2%, 8, 4, 2, §, 49. 


’ Paridit. Ahobala’s slokas clearly point to the fact, that 


the divisions on the lengths of the wire, in fixing the, 
positions of the Vikrats, are mostly equal. He makes’ 
no pretensions towards fixing the. positions by means 
of vibrations ‘and ratios ; and’ the inevitable result is 
that thé ratios are complex, and the musical: intervals 
not uniform. To.say this may certainly not be edify- 


ing, but that is the truth. 


But Ganot, in dealing with the question _ of, 
sharps and. flats, says that the notes intermédiate 
to the 7 notes of -the’ gamut are’ obtained by 
raising or lowering them by an interval of. 28,+ 
He shows that the sharp of a note is not the same as 


the flat of a succeeding. note, e.g., C sharp is 24. 


while D flat is 8x24 or 3%, and that in. order to 


render practical execution more easy in respect to all 
possible transpositions; it was necessary to introduce 
the temperate scale on the principle of considering’ the 
sharp of.a note as equal to the flat of the succeeding 
note: - Thus the location of these sharps and flats does 
not correspond with the Srutis or notes in the Parijat. 
There is another fact which Mr. Divatia -has.- lost 


sight of, and that is. E sharp (22%): is higher in pitch | 


than F flat (22), and B sharp (32,8) higher than C 
flat (42). But Mr. Divatia overlooks the overlapping 
of the notes if it can be so called—and borrows the 
same. order as 
scheme of Srutis. 


i ths Ps th - 


given’ by Ganot, and uses itfor his | 


. 
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_ Thus Mr. Divatia is ambitious enough to take up ~~ 


Ahobala’s groundwork, imperfect as it appéars to be, 


and to build on it a structure with the help of Ganot; - 
and with what result? The groundwork is not strong ~ 


enough to bear the weight of the- superstructure— 


.scientific, as he calls it,—and the whole thing falls tothe ~ 
. . ground like a house of cards. 

‘that. the number.of sharps and -flats given by Ganot 
is. 21,-just one less than the number of Srutis given in. ~ 


How.curious it is indeed 


the .Sanskrit works! Herein lies the gist of, Mr. 
Divatia’s @ priori method, and the scientific - theory. 
As. regards the respective positions of the notes; ‘Mr.. 
Divatia presumes, without.the necessary authority, 
that they are-the Same in Ganot and Sangit-Parijat. 


One cannot help feeling.some compassion. for’, these . 


Sanskrit writers for the manner in which the -present- 


day enthusiast of a musical theory rides roughshod in - 


the region of practical musicians. . It is, after all, an 
absurd show. It may be that the theories. and. rules 
f.the Sanskrit writers do not bear a scientific and 
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critical examination along the line of musical intervals 
and simple ratios, but that is by no means a fair way 
of judging their works. To interpret them in this 
light is perhaps the greatest injustice which an admirer 
of Hindu music can do. Poor Ahobala, is safe with- 
out these guides, and needs no help from Ganot for 
the present. . - ; 

Turn to the Pythagorean scale, which passed 
from Gréece to Italy, and held sovereign sway up to 
the 16th century. Even this scale, formed as it was 
on the basis of the law of the fifths, had to’ be modified, 
in course of time, to suit the law of simple ratios. 
But nobody seriously attempts to prove that it is now 
the just scale. It stood the test, and satisfied the 
musical susceptibilities of the West for several cen- 
turies, although it-is now found that some of the ratios 
are not simple. This is by the way. 


The chief reason—which Mr. Divatia advances for 
his theory—the allotment of the Srutis finds an exact 
correspondence inthe scale of the 21 notes given by 
- Ganot—fails altogether, because Ganot’s scheme rests 
mainly on the introduction of the musical interval 
24, while that of Ahobala, the author of the Sangit- 
Parijat appears to be based on the divisions being 


equal on the length of the wire, so far as the inter-- 


mediate Srutis are concerned, the musical intervals 
being consequently not only not the same or uniform, 
‘but different from $$. It isnot necessary to pursue 
this inquiry any further by referring to Mr. Deval’s 
scale which is equally disappointing in so far as it is 
pretended to rest_on Sangit-Parijat. It is indeed high 
time for these theorists who have a fancy for musical 
intervals and simple ratios, to clearly. recognise the 
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difficulties in the way of interpreting the Sanskrit 
works according’to acoustic tests before starting new 
theories and asking the public to accept them. 

S. N. Karwan. 


Hindustanee Kayasthas and their 
: social customs. 
It is a strange irony of fate that the foremost journal 
of the motherland should do injustice to the ‘Hindus« 


tanee’ Kayasthas. The social customs, referred to in 
thelast issue of the Modern Review, do not coincide with 


‘those that actually obtain among them. Drinking is no 
longer a recognised social institution, except among 


the few members of the old school, who will, of course, 
not yield to intermarriage and interdining. Again the 
fact that “in many a Hindustani Kayastha family, 
grown-up daughters do not appear before their 
fathers, nor grown-up sisters before their elder 
brothers,’’ does not rest on any solid foundation. I 
do not represent Bihar, of which I have no personal 


experience ; but, [am sure that this unhealthy ‘state 


of affairs does not obtain in any form at least in the 
Punjab and U. P. Of course, there are certain other 
differences; but they can easily be disposed of to 
much advantage. The barrier of language too is not 
an impenetrable one. Both Hindi and Bengali can 
be learned up ina few days, having descended from 
the one same mother—Sanskrit. 
Rag NARAYAN, 


We do not want to be dogmatic, as we know the 


_ Hindustani” Kayastha community, not from the in- 


side, but by report. We advocate fusion of races and 
castes throughout India,—Editor, Modern Review. 
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The Mundas and Thetr Country: by Sarat Chandra 

Roy, M.A., B.L., with .an introduction by E. A. 
Gait, Esg., C. 1. B., I. C0. S, Published by the. City 
Book Soctety, 64 Collega Street, Calcutta and Print- 
ed at the Kuntaline Press, Calcutta. Cr. 8vo.; cloth, 
gilt lettered. Pp. §46+appendices+1—laxxitt 
(with 48 photo tllustrations). Price Rs..6 or 9s. 6d. 


-This neatly printed and well bound book is a store- 
house of information regarding the Mundas and the 
country they inhabit, Since Col. Dalton’s ‘Descrip- 
tive Ethnology” is not now-a-days easily available, 
this work of Babu Sarat Chandra Roy willbe the only 
book of reference regarding the Mundas. The author 
has looked up carefully all available records and has 


‘ executed his self-imposed task with scholarly ability. - 


The book deals with (1) The Origin of the Kol Tribes, 
(2) The Traditional History of the Mundas, (3) The 
Early History of the Mundas, (4) The Medieval 
Period of Mundari History, (5) The Modern History 
‘of the Mundas and (6) The Ethnography of the 
Mundas.: Besides these regular chapters, there are 
‘four interesting appendicés wherein the legendary 
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history of the Mundas and the land tenures of the 
Ranchi district have been given in some detail. 

From the very enumeration of the subject matter of 
this book the readers of this Review will see that a 
very considerable portion of the book appeared in this 
magazine for months together. The author has men- 
tioned it in the: preface that this book was written in 
the intervals of his business. It isa pity that such a 
capable man as the author is could not devote his 
whole time to the work of Ethnological Research in 


_ India, for which there is a pressing need in this 


country. 


Mr. Gait, who is now undoubtedly a great authority 
on the subject of Indian Ethnology, has written an in- 
troduction for the book which is by itself an interesting 
and instructive study. This distinguished member of 
the Civil Service has very rightly remarked that “In 
this country, which contains so many primitive tribes 
possessing peculiar rights and customs of the greatest 
anthropological interest, it has long been a reproach 
to educated Indians that the task of collecting inform- 
ation regarding them has been left almost entirely ° 
to Europeans.” I do not know who is to blame 
whether our own people or the Universities for the 
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fact that the subject of anthropology is nof studied in 
our colleges, though India is the home of divers races 


- and tribes. We cannot.afford to forget the character- 


- aborigines,” 


istic saying of an eminent anthropologist that ‘‘there 


will be ‘plenty of money and people available for. 
anthropological research, when there dre no’ more. 


The question regarding the origin of the Mundas is 


still an unsolved problem, and as such I do not’ 


offer any remarks in respect to the suggestions 


_and opinions of the author. Moreover,:I have been’, 


~.expressing my views on the subject in the pages of 


this’ very Review, in my papers relating’ to Indian. 
‘Anthropology. My opinion regarding~the origin | of 


the Drayidians and of the Mundas, though fore- 
shadowed in previous papers, will be published in thé 


July number of the ‘‘Modern Review.” ._ 
| Itis very significant to note. that more than oné- 


eighth of the Mundari- inhabitants of the Ranchi | 
district are. Christians and.their’ number is 177,000. . 
_ Mr.: Gait informs. us that the Mundas are greatly. - 


- indebted to the Christian Missionaries for their 


1 


‘escape from. utter ruin and-for the: education and 


aa! ec} no-. 2 rf Pn st, “2 ge" g- ners Kk! 
There is 10" (@) An Intioduction (ro pages) ‘in Englisly by’ the: 


support they have received from them. 
doubt,”’.writes Mr. Gait, ‘that the gréat success of. 
the Christian Missions in...obtaining converts-is due 


‘largely to the secular benefits which the Mundas thus 
What a sad reflection it is upon us that we’ 


obtain.” 
fail to! save. our own men; whom we cannot exclude 


‘when building our Indian nationality. The author 
informs us that once the gospel of’ Nimai’s love. 


touched the ‘hearts of the Mundas;. but. when the 
great Vaisnava Reformer. died, his followers forgot 
the Mundas and their land. :No unifying force is 
emanating from our society to work out our national 


salvation. “The Brahmo Samaj may take note of what-- 
the Christian Missionaries have accomplished in the ~ 


hilly tracts-sof the aboriginal tribes, by extending 


Christian love and charity to the people. 7 
j -..- B.C, Mazumbar. 
_SANSKRIT-ENGLISH. © 


The Sacred Books. of the Hindus Nos: 32 and 33, 
Vol. - vit, © Part 
Translated.by a Professor of Saviskvit (retired). 
Published by. Babu Sudhindranath Vasu. at the 
Panini Office, Bahadurganja, Allahabad. Pp. x 

( bvitt-brs3g+ut+-4. Annual Subscrit t10n, : Inland 
Rs. 12.- Foreign £1. Price of this part Rs. 3/-.° 


This is the third part of the Bhakti Sastras, the 


other two parts being Bhakti-Sutras of Narada (No. 


23. Vol. vii—Part i) and the Sutras of Sandilya (No. 


as: Vol. vii-~Part i). -Each part is complete in it- . 


self. The Bhaktiratnavali (the necklace of devo- 
tional gems) has been .abstracted from the Srimat- 
ce and contains 405 verses of the original 
book. 
Visnupuri and he wrote also a commentary on the 
same and called it ‘Kantimala.’ 
divided into 13 chapters, vzz :-—~ 

1. First string—Salutations and -of 
Bhakti in a general way (116 verses), | 

2. Second 'string-—-Causes that generate Bhakti— 
Association with good mén (64 verses). 


treatment 


3. Third: string—Details of the path ‘ef devotion - 
(32'verses).. - 7 Pa ae eae 
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‘Gopal 


111.~The  Bhaktiratnavalz.. 


_ European orientalists.. 


The author of ‘the Bhakttvatuavald was - 


The book jhas been, 


ee ie head 


4. Fourth string—Virtue of the hearing of the praise 
of the Lord (45 verses). ere 
gy: Fifth string—Hymning of ‘thé praise of the 
Lord (57 verses). *- en ee eo 
“6. Sixth string—Remembrance of ‘the Lord *(26 
verses). . Mi- ree OO So tae 
_ 7. Seventh string—Shampooing the feet . of -the: 
Lord (31 verses). * ee ee eee: 

8. Eighth string—Worship of the-Lord (9 verses). 

' g.. Ninth string—Bowing tothe Lord (4 verses). - 
to Tenth string—Servitude to the Lord (4. verses). . 
‘oir. Eleventh string—Intimate . companionship -and . 

frieridship of the:Lord (2 verses). 


. ,¥2. Twelfth string—Consecrating one-self. to the 


:Lord (2 verses), 


13. Thirteenth string.—Taking Refuge in the Lotus 
Feet of the Lord (13 verses). 


The book under,review contains :—. -- 
+d) The Sanskrit Text of the verses. 


-. (47) An English Translation ofthe same, + 
(iit) The original on’ the samé’ by: 

‘Vishnupurit. = | ae 
(7v) Notes (Explanatory and.critical) in English 

mainly based-on the commentary of Vishnupuri. 


commentary 


Translator. - i . 
- (vi) Appendex i. (Extracts from_the Introduction © 
to the Metrical Translations from Sanskrit writers by 
Dr, ‘he Muir). -, “ id oe . 2 os 
(ot?) Appendix zz. Extract from Sir Ram_ Krishna 
Bhandarkar’s papers’ on the: origin. of the 
Bhakti School” published in, the Indian Antiquary. 
for January 1912. . . & . 

-. (wiit.) An alphabetical Index to the verses. 

‘(ix.) Errata (4 :pages). . Meg 8s, i ge 
_Isthe Bhakti cult of purely Indian origin and 
growth? “The orthodox view is that the .Bhaktc- 
marga is the buttér churned out of the ocean of* the 
milk .of the Veda.” But a discordant voice has been 
faised against this view. So long ago. as 1873, the 
October issue of ‘the ‘Indian -Antiquary” published a.’ 
paper with the heading ‘‘Traces in thé Bhagavat-Gita 


r 


.of Christian: writings and- ideas’. This paper isa 


reproduction of the appendix to ‘Di. Lorinser's 
Bhagavat-Gita. Therein the -.learned German 


- orientalist produced in parallel columns writings ‘ftom 


the Bhagavat-Gita andthe New ‘Testament which. 
bear remarkable resemblance in-sense and spirit. . Dr.° 
‘Lorinser then endeavours to show that early Christian - 
apostles and -Missionaries visited- India and” thé” 
doctrine of faith and monotheistic worship was in-’ 
troduced: into India by their. agency. -This. view 
found. support in ‘some influential ‘ contemporary 
But’a voice of dissent was raised from an_ unexpect~- 
ed quarter. That indefatigable worker, in.‘the field 
of Sanskrit studies whose labors ave done so much | 


to_help European’ scholars with abundant -supply of ~ 


materials: to work on them—the ‘compiler - of fiye 


volumes of original Sanskrit Texts—Dr. John Muir—- 


whose antecedents in India. were characterised’ by ‘the 
spirit of a Christian Missionary and .therefore. not 
pro~Hindu, brought out in 1879, a volume of. “Metrical 


- Translations from, Sanskrit:’ writers” and‘ prefixed.. 


to it.a lengthy’ and learned introduction. - Thereiri 
he discussed the subject. of Dr. Lorinser’s paper,‘ 
the “Indian . Antiquary’’ referred to _aboye; ’ Dr. 
Muir’s views have been reproduced in Appendix i. . 


, * 
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In Appendix ii an extract has been given’ from Dr. 
Bhandarkar’s paper on the Origin of the Bhakti 
School which was published in the ‘Indian Antiquary”’ 
for January 1912. His conclusion is—‘‘We have 
epigraphical evidence of the Bhakti School during the 
three or four centuries before Christ.’’. ar 


The Bhaktiratnavali is the essence of the Bhagavat . 
and contains all the important verses on Bhakti. - 


Those who cannot go through the 18000. verses of 
the original scripture, will, with no difficulty, be able 
to master the Bhakti-ratnavali which contains only 
400 verses, . i: 


a 


This is an excellent edition of the Bhakti-ratnavali, 
and will it is hoped be largely used by Bhakta 
scholars. 


The Sacred Books 
Part vwvttt. 
The Vedanta Sutvas of Badavayana with the 

commentary . of Baladeva. 

Bahadur Srisa Chandra Vasu. Published by Babu 

.Sudhindva Nath Vasu at the Panini Office, Bahadur- 

ganja, Allahabad : Pp. 653—740. Annual subscrip- 

tion ;—Inland Rs. 12. Foreign £1. Single copy Re. 

r-8, : re eg 


of the Hindus No. 34. . Vol. Ge 


This. part contains Sutras HI. 4.36--1V. °3.15 with 
meanings of every word, the-translation of the Sutras 
and of the corhnmentary of Baladeva. — ey * 
 . This part also has been well edited and translated. . 


_ -Manss Cuanpra Guosu. 
SANSKRIT-BENGALI. 


Bhaktivatnavali: translated by Manmohan Banersi, 
BL. 1318. - Howrah, Karmayoga Press. — . 
' The author of the book, Vishnupuri, was.a_celebrat- 
ed saint who flourished about six centuries ago. He 
compiled an anthology from the Svimadbhagabat, 
which was translated into Bengali verse’ by Lauria 


" Krishnadas, of Sylhet, a reference to whom is tobe 


“found in Dines Chandra Sen’s History of Bengali 


? 


fully, sustains _ 
_ Two good, indices have materially facilitated the 
\ - work 


Literature. The book under review is also a metrical 
_rendering of the wellknown anthology, The original 
Sanskrit verses and their Bengali translation have 
been: printed side by side. The translator is a member 
of the Provincial Judicial Service, and has the gift of 
poetry:'in him. He has handled various. metres ‘with 
excellent effect and his verses closely follow the original. 
Even independently of the original, the verses dre 
sweet and pleasant toread. There is nothing far- 
fetched, “stilted or unnatural in his rendering. As a 
devotional ;composition the book occupies a high 
place in. Vaishnav literature, and. the translation 
the reputation .of the original. 


of reference. The biographical sketch of 
Vishnupuri might have been more carefully- written 
andthe printing and paper might have been better. 
In the’ second edition an introductory essay on the 
place of Bhaktz in.religious culture might fittingly be 
added. The book which contains more than 300 
pages, is well bound in cloth and. will, we trust, have 
a.good sale. 


ia 


" guese regime in India. 


Translated ‘by Rat . 


- in the book. 


-peetry ‘which he has made his own. 


» periodicals especially the Sarasvati. 
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. HIno1. : 
History of Modern India, British Period, Part I, 
Vol, I, by Mv. Govind Sakhavam Sardesat, B.A., 
..- translated into Hindi by Pandit Fagarnath Prasad 

Shukla. Published by the Hindi Grantha Prasarak 
Mandali, Allahabad and Khandwa (C. P.). Crown 
* Sua. pp. g318+9+4. Price Res. me 


It is a fortunate thing that books on history are 
‘being published in Hindi. This book is of an intro- 
ductory naturé,.and concerns ‘itself with the Portu- 
There are many new facts in 
the book and many English books have been laid 
under contribution. A list of these has been subjoined 
tothe book. The writer has. preferred this arrafige- 


"A 


‘ment to giving references to these books in the foot- 


note. As a considerable part of the book deals with 
the early commercial relations between the Europeans 
and the Indians, the students of. political economy will 
also find much of ‘interest in the book. The book has 


. been very elaborate and this ‘has necessitated many 


facts not directly connected with India to be intro- 
duced. The Portuguese regime has also been treated 
at length and a chapter devoted to the resume of the 
Portuguese rule. The.writer thinks that the Portu- 
guese rule in certain parts of India taught two 
lessons of importance to the British: Firstly, -to 
follow a policy of neutrality in the matter of proselyt- 


-ism, and secondly, to discourage the increase. of-a 


mixed (Eurasian) race. The Portuguese failed also 
from their cruelty and instances of this are recorded 
Obviously the book is the first of its 
kind in Hindi and must receive encouragement at the 
hands of the patrons of the Hindi literature, The 
printing and binding are nice. -The book is dedicated 
to the Maharaja of Baroda and a halftone of the - 
prince constitutes the frontispiece. 

Padyapravandha -by B. Maithili Sharan Gupta, 
_ printed- at the Indian Press, Allahabad. Crown. 
- 8uo. pages 153, price as, 10. To be. had of B. 

Ramktshore Gupta, Chirgaon, Fhansi. 


“ The writer of this collection of poems has made a 
deserved name for himself with respect to the form of 
The collection 
consists of the poems published, off and on, in Hindi 
It goes without 
saying that~the chief attraction of the poetry part of 
the Sarasvati has always consisted in the poems of 'B. 
Maithili Sharan Gupta; and the Hindi readers will no 


‘doubt welcome ardently this nice little publication 
‘which if it finds a place in their shelves, will goa 


great way in providing entertainment for them in their 
leisure moments. -In the whole field of the Hindi 
poetry, if any. approach is made to the standard of 
English poetry, it is in the poems of the talented 
author. However, they are apt, sometimes, to be 
unduly didactic, and in some few instances, even 
prosaic. - But there is no question that they rightly 
hold their place of superiority over poems by modern 
Hind: writers. They only admit of tmprovement 
which no doubt the poet must be striving for. The 
poet has the genuine poetic fire in him and his genius 
has illuminated’ not a few passages in the collection. 
Hindi poetry can only be called in its infant stage as’ 
yet, and its poverty can only be removed if poets of 
the type of the author spring up. It has vast poten- 
‘tialities, as is shown by the collection before us; and 
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the poet deserves due encouragement from the lovers 

-of . Hindi poetry. The printing of the book is nice 

and constitutes an attraction in itself. 

: Urn. 

Tazkive Hazaviastan or Khamkhanai Fawaid, vol. 
I, by Lala Sri Ram, M.A., Munsif, Delhi, Royal 
vo. pp. 564 and .74 and 13. Prices: Bound 
-edition—finer paper Rs. 4-8, ordinary paper Rs. 
3-8. Paper cover edition—Rs. 2-12. To be had 


of Manager, Daftar Khamkhanat Favaid, Nat 
Sarak, Detht. ; 


_ This is the second volume of the lives of Urdu 
poets over which the author has been working for 
“Many years, In this volume, have been embodied, the 
-lives of such dead and living Urdu poets whose names 
commence with. any of the letters sat to hat of 
Hovoof [thajjt. Naturally the treatment of the 
- biographies could not. be elaborate, short notice of 
each poet having been given. However, the work 
must have cost the author much pains. The author 
has tried not to leave out any poet of recognised fame. 
He has characterised the diction of every poet and the 
extracts from poems, which he has subjoined to serve 
4s samples, are typical. In fact the author has made 
a point of adding these sample lines, which: tell us 
much about -the peculiar style of each particular poet. 
A better arrangement would have been to be a little 
more detailed in the case of the more noted poets. 
However, the author has followed his own plan and 
has been eminently successful in it. This book will 
_‘tank with the Firhang Asafia of Moulavi Syed 
. Ahmad of Delhi, inasmuch as both have cost their 
authors tedious labour for long periods of time, though 
the objects of the two books are different. The book 
‘ under review has also like the Fivhang been dedicated 
to His Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad. The 
printing and get-up of the book-are very nice, which 
_ ts found only occasionally in the Urdu books, and that 
only in the case of certain dzwans, The author has 
to be congratulated ‘on the partial termination of his 
stupendous labour. ) 


The Commentaries on Yajurveda by Swamt Dayanand, 
tvanslated into Urdu by Mr. Dharm Pal, B. A., 
and printed at the Saivak Machine Press, Lahore. 
Demy Svo. pp. 436. Price Re, r-4. 


The author is the well-known convert to the Aryya 
Samaj by the Shuddhi ceremony, and the editor of 
the famous Urdu organ of the Samaj, named Indra, 
The rendering has been in simple and idiomatic Urdu, 
and, the words chosen are appropriate. The book will 
prove of much use to those who have not sufficient 
knowledge of ‘Sanskrit to read the Yajurveda in the 
original Sanskrit. That the translation has been free 
constittites one of its merits. The price of the book 

‘jis not much, in view of the time and energy. spent over 
it by the author. 
M.S. 

GUJARATI 


Lalit nan Kavyo; Published by Lakhmichand 
' Uttamchand Master_.& Co., Rajkot. Paper Cover. 
Pp. 130. Price Rs. 0-8-0 (1912). 


Lalit is the 2om.de plume of Mr. Janam-shanker 
.Manas-shanker Buch. For the last fifteen years, his 
songs have been made familiar to the reading public of 
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‘rati, Marathi, Sanskrit, &c. 
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the province by means of monthlies, and_ from almost 
their very appearance. They have met with a hearty 
welcome. They have now been collected in a small 
book with just a short introduction by Mr. Nanalal 
D. Kavi, setting out in a series of suggestions, rather 
than direct statements, the merits and defects of the 
poems. Lalit has got a style peculiar to himself, he 
handles «his words, not in ‘the manner of a fullgrown 
individual speaking to another fullgrown individual - 
but as a mother talking to a lisping child, to a child 
rocking in the cradle. He would not: say :‘‘good” 
but ‘“goody-goody.” This gentleness, bordering at 
times almost on effeminacy, wedded to a stteam of 
expression peculiar to Kathiawad, from where the 
poet hails, is the outstanding feature, or call-it the 
charm, of his poems, which are meant more to be 
sung than read. When you ‘hear them recited by 
the writer himself, accompanied by the ting-ting of 
the little cymbals he carries with him, you are remind- 
ed of the Bhajans of Mira Bai and at times the 
fervour of .Narsinh Mehta, the two great pioneers of 
Bhajan poetry in Gujarat. For ourselves, we have 


“great pleasure in stating, that we like them immensely, 
and look forward to continuous and better work from ~ 


Lalit. The poerhs are very short. There is no room 
there for the full working out of an idea. They are 
mere flashes of lightning, but during the time a flash 
lasts, it illumines everything. 

Vadedra Rajya ni Sahitya Sena, by Chhaganial 
Thakordas Modi, B.A., Educational Inspector, 
Baroda State. Printed at the Gujarati Printing — 
Press, Bombay. Paper bound. Pp. 88. (1912). 
Price nil. 


This little pamphlet, which was distributed at the 


' Gujarati Literary Conference held at Baroda’ during 


the Easter Recess, gives details of the different ways 
in which the enlightened Maharaja Gaekwar jof Baroda 
has been encouraging Vernacular Literature, Guja- 
The large’ sums which 
he has at various times sanctioned for this purpose 


_ together with the results secured by the expenditure, 


show that His Highness never stints his resources for , 
this purpose. He has just capped his genérosity by.# 
declaring a grant for this very. object. of two lacs of* 
rupees, The list given at the end, of the books pub- 

lished by the help of the State, is instructive in showing 

that the encouragement given is not restricted to any 

one branch, but is general and comprehensive. 


‘Life of Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi, by Pvan-" 


jivan Jagjivan Mehta, L.M. and S. (Bombay), 

M.D. (Brussels), &c. Printed at thé Gujarati 

Printing Press, Bombay. Cloth bound. Printed on 

superior paper. Pp. 89 and 121, (1912). ~ | 

A work of this kind was a great desideratum, so 
wrote the present writer in Hast and West, in an 
article which he contributed to it, while reviewing the 
Rev. Mr. Doke’s work in English.’ It was. still more. 
badly wanted in Gujarati, and we are-glad, that at 
special friend of Mr. Gandhi has accomplished the 
task by translating the English work into Gujarati. 
It is prefaced -by an. introduction, which is in the 
nature of a small supplimentary book on the subject. 
Dr. Mehta has seen South. Africa, the field of Mr. 
Gandhi's labours, and has been ever since 1898 in 
active correspondence with him. Asa result whereof, 
he is able to put in his-own independent performance, 
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many facts and incidents which run beyond the 
ken of Mr. Doke. Mr. Gandhi's views on the present 
state of India, social, economic and political, as 
discussed in his letters, are, to say the least, very fresh 
and original. Many of them, such as that Railways 
-have done great harm to the country, that modern 
civilization has demoralised the people, that the 
present system of education has’ undermined the 
‘foundations of health and’ family ties of students, 
would be condemned as heresies, but one'has to 
remember that Gandhi is a follower of Tolstoy, and 
that he supports his conclusions by facts and argu- 
ments. The translation ts indeed well done, and we 
welcome both the introduction and the translation, 
which together fully bear out the object of the writer, 
vig., to present the Spartan hero of South Africa 
_as he is. 


Stnudh upar Swart, (Invasion of Sind) by Chunilal 


Vardhman Shah, printed at the Prajabandhu 
Printing Works, Ahmedabad. Thick card board 
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cover, Pp. 228, with 2 maps of Sind, old and 
new. Price Re. 1-4-0 (1912). 


The very fresh invasion of Sind by Mahmud Kasim 
is the theme of this novel. Dahir Rai, the Hindu 
King, was a great believer in Astrology. He was 
told by an astrologer that whoever married his sister 
would become a king and so to prevent the 
catastrophe he married her himself. Such folly 1s 
still known in Sind, as Daheri. Falling a victim to 
such statements the other Hindu Kings of Sind did 
not come to his assistance, because they were told 
that ultimately the banner of Islam was to float over 
Sind. Therefore _ they saw no good in offering 
resistance to the Musalman invader, The narrative 
is interesting and the scenes well described. It will 
serve to make the history of Sind, in earlier times, 
better known in Gujarat, where until now, very little 
interest is taken in the affairs of that part of the 
Presidency. | | 

K. M. J. 


NOTES 


' Decentralisation and Provincial 
. Autonomy. 


It is seldom that administrative problems 
and measures have not a history behind 
.them. One of the most important problems 

now before the public is that of decentra- 
lisation and provincial autonomy. ‘The 
question seems to have engaged the-atten- 
tion of the British authorities more than 
half a.century ago. For we find that Major 
G. Wingate, in the course of his evidence, 
on 13th July, 1858, before the Select Com- 
mitte on ‘Colonization and Settlement 
(India), was asked :— | 

‘7971. You speak of the dangers that arise from a 
central Government, and you say that it leads toa 
community of aims and feelings that might be danger- 
,ous ?—Yes, | think that if there be any one subject in 
which the whole population of India would be inter- 
ested, that is more likely to be dangerous to the foreign 
authority than if the question were'’simply agitated in 

one division of the empire; if a question were agitated 
throughout the whole length and breadth of the empire, 
it would surely be much more dangerous to foreign 


authority than a question which interested one Presi- 


dency. only. 


“7972. Mr. Danby Seymour]. Is what you mean 
this, that all the people ot India might be excited 
about the same thing, at the same time ?—Yes,” 


It seems Major G. Wingate was afraid 
of a community of feelings and interests 
growing up throughout India, or, in other 


‘words, of the peoples of India becoming 


a nation. 

We do not know what proportion of the 
‘Anglo-Indian bureaucracy at present hold 
views similar to those of Major Wingate 
and what proportion do not; nordo we 
know what has led to the recent discus- 
sions of the problems of decentralisation 
and provincial autonomy. We only know 
that in recent times the Swadeshi agitation 
has been the only agitation which has 
reached even the masses throughout India. 

Lord Curzon indeed wanted that Calcutta 
opinion should not’ prevail throughout 
Bengal, but that “independent” centres 
of opinion should grow up in different parts 
of the province. Lord Hardinge has be- 
trayed a similar jealousy of the predomi- 
nance of Calcutta and Bengal opinion. 

If Major Wingate’s policy were to be 
followed to its Jogical conclusion, then all 
the different provinces of India would have 
to be governed by rulers appointed from 
“home” and responsible to the British 
Parliament and Ministry alone, the post of 
Viceroy and Governor-General would have 
to be abolished,-and there would have to 
be different and independent armies for the 
different provinces. Of course, the legisla- 
tures and the laws would also have to be 
independent. But we do not think any 


practical politician can contemplate such 
sweeping changes. Already, we have had 
pronouncements made by “responsible” 
statesmen which would seem to show that 
the expression “provincial autonomy” was 
‘used by Lord Hardinge in a Pickwickian 
sense, We also find that so thoroughgoing 


a supporter of the Delhi changes as the- 


Indian Daily News has begun to grumble 
that the new financial arrangements will 
‘not in practice leave much ems to the 
provincial governments. 

-Moral. Do not shout before you are out 
of the woods. 


tA Project for a Hindu Girl's. School. 


We wish to draw the attention of our 
readers to the Project for a Hindu Girl’s 
School published elsewhere in this number. 
This was the school which Sister Nivedita 
established at Bagbazar, Calcutta, in 1898 
and which had been maintained by a friend 
and by her own contribution. It is pro- 
posed to maintain this school as a memo- 
rial to the Sister. Contribution should be 
sent erther to 
Swami Saradananda, 

Udbodhan Office, 
; Bagbazar, Calcutta ; 
or to’. 

. Dr. Kanjilal, 

3, Madan Mitter’s Lane, 
Calcutta, 
who ould acknowledge receipt of all re- 
‘mittances. » 


Education of Indian Women. 


Speaking at the last Madras Social Con- . 


ference held at Kumbakonam, the Hon. Mr. 
T. V. Seshagiri Iyer is reported to have 
said :-— 


The question, however, .was what kind of education 
should be imparted to women. He did not think it 
would do to educate Indian women to become window- 
smashers and hooligans. What was necessary was 
education in Indian literature and Sanskrit.” This 
‘would in no way unsex Indian women, and the late 
Sister Nivedita had entertained the same view. 


We are not aware that anywhere in India. 


or in any other country in the world, any 
education 1s or proposed to .be given ‘to 
‘women which is calculated to make them 
-window-smashers and hooligans. If in any 
country. “educated” women have become 
window-smashers and hooligans, have not 
“educated” men, too, become hooligans 
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and bomb-throwers there? Would it be - 
logical, therefore, to say that ‘the education 
given to men in schools and colleges in the 
West, - produces hooligans and bomb- 
throwers? We do not propose to discuss - 
in this brief note whether the same sort of 
education should be given to women as to 
men ; indeed there should be some difference. ' 
But we donot in the least admit that any 
branch of learning which, if taught to men, 
would make them useful and high-souled 
citizens, would, if taught to women, unsex 
them or make them hooligans and window- ; 

smashers necessarily. We require, indeed, — 


to definé what are to be held as the essential = 


characteristics of the female sex. 


The speaker either doesnot know Sister: ~ 


Nivedita’s ideal of what sort of education 
should be given to Indian women, or he has 
not been fully and correctly reported. _Her 
idea was that, while nothing should be done 
which would diminish in the least the feel- 
ing of reverence and the spirit of self-sacri- - 
ficing service which characterise Indian 
women, thetr education should be thoroughly. 
modernised: they should, therefore, be 
taught, besides their vernacular literature, 
English, mathematics, geography, history, 
scietice, and some handicraft or industry 
which’ may enable them 'to be self-support- 
ing, if need be. This will be clear ‘fromvall . 
her writings on the subject, as also from the 
“Projéct for a’ Hindu Girls’ School” pub-- 
lished in this number. This has reference 
to the education of the generality of Indian . 
women. As ‘to the higher education of 
women, it is clear that a woman like Sister 
Nivedita who was herself so learned and 
highly cultured and extensively -read, could 


“not possibly hold that even the highest learn- 


ing would unsex Indian women. 

Our idea is that we should not be carried 
away by preconceived notions, but should 
allow educated women themselves to have. 
their say on the subject. We have also 
great faith in the need of experiments. _The 
Universe is not built on such weak founda- 
tions, that the teaching of, say higher 
mathematics even, to some women, would . 
produce utter chaos. If any woman: want 
to learn any branch of learning which men - 
learn, let them learn if they can, and let ‘us 
observe the results, and’ let women also 
observe the results: Neither men nor women 
entirely live’ for themselves; nor does any 
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sex live entirely for the other sex. Just as 
women cannot and do not demand that 
the dducation of men should be only such 
- as would suit. the convenience of womien,: 


so men also should not demand-that the- 


education of women should be only such 
as would suit the convenience of men. “The 
subjection of women” should not proceed’ 
further than it has done, or exist longer 
than it.has done. . 


‘Ranade on. the defects and duties of 
‘ Hindus and Musalmans. 


The late Mr. M. G. Ranade thought that-— 


Both Hindus and Mahomedans lack many of those 
virtues represented by the love of order and regulated 
authority. Both are wanting in the love of municipal 
freedom, in, the exercise of virtues necessary for civic 
life, and in aptitude for mechanical skill, in the love of 


science and research, and daring and adventurous 


discovery, the resolution to master difficulties, and in 
chivalrous respect for womankind. 


He was of opinion that Hindus and 
Musalmans should join hands. . _— 
If the lessons of the past have any value, one thing 


is quite clear, viz., that in this vast country no progress - 


is possible unless both Hindus and Mahomedans join 


hands together-.... Joint action from a sense of 


common interest, and a common desire to bring about 
the fusion of the thoughts and feelings of men so as to 


tolerate small differences and bring about concord—. 


these. were the chief aims kept in view by Akbar and 


formed the principle of the new divine faith formulated | 


in the Din-i-Ilahi. Every effort. on the part of either 
Hindus or, Mahomedans to regard. their interests as 
separate and distinct, and every attempt made by the 
two communities to create separate schools and inter- 
ests among themselves, and not to heal up the wounds 


¢ inflicted by mutual hatred of caste and creed, must be 
‘. deprecated on all hands. 


It isto be feared that this 
lesson has not been sufficiently kept in mind by the 
leaders of both communities in their struggle for exis- 
tence and in the acquisition of power and predominance 
during recent years. | 


As regards the directions in which these 
two communities should strive for improve- 
ment, he said: 





Both Hindus and Mahomedans have their work cut 


out in this struggle. In the backwardness of female 
education, in the disposition to overleap the bounds of 
their own religion, in matters of temperance, in itheir 
‘internal dissensions between castes and creeds,'n the 


. indulgence ‘of impure speech, thought .and action on 


occasions when they are disposed to enjoy themselves, 
in the abuses of many customs in regard to’ unequal 
and polygamous marriages, in-the desire to be extra- 
vagant, in their expenditure on such occasions, in the 
neglect of regulated charity, in the decay of . public 
spirit, in nOt Insisting on the ‘proper management 
of endowments,—in these and other matters both 
communities are equal sinners, and there is thus 
much ground for improvement on common lines. 
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‘ Bahaism. 


- The declatation. of purpose put.forth by 


Abdul Baha, the founder of Bahaism, is 


.fully abreast of the bést modern thought 


and effort. -The Persian reformer proclaims 


the objects. he has in mind in the Kitab-i- 
Akdas”. (the Holy Book). © | 


The first of these’is to bring about, universal peace, 
He calls upon the nations to settle their differences 
by a board of arbitration. Second he pleads for a 


‘universal language, ‘‘the great source of concord.” 


Third, he desires spiritual equality, 7.¢., people of . 
all nations to do away with caste and-special classes 
and to meet on the. broad platform of oné eternal 
Father, all men his sons. Fourth, Abdal Baha lays 
special emphasis upon the worth and dignity of labor. 
Every one should work, every one have some useful 


occupation ; for work is. worship. Fifth, emphasis is 


to be placed upon universal education ‘for the poor, 
for the rich, for the girl, for the boy.’’ (The Christian 
Register.) > _ , 

The claims of knowledge. 

There are not many men in India who. 
are burdened with too much wealth, and 
who' do not know how to get rid of it: 
But if any there be who wish to spend or 
bequeath. money for objects which are not 
vicious, they cannot find better recepients 
of their charity than poor students, educa-_ 
tional institutions, and libraries. ~ Free 
studentships, .schools and colleges, free 
libraries, should be founded by. donors 
occording to their means and inclinations. 
The importance of these in such an exces- 
and. preponderatingly 
illiterate country: as ‘India, cannot be 
overrated, seeing that even in the United 


‘States of America an exhortation like the 


following finds place 
Register :-—. 


Most people spend twice and'thricé as much timein 
acquiring money as in disposing of it; but here and 
there, and now.and then, some person is obliged to . 
ponder over the problem of disburdening himself of 
his wealth, For’ instance, when he‘is making his will ; 
and, if he feels distrustful of gréedy relatives, or fore- 


in the Christian 


‘ sees his modest bequest to a hospital dwarfed by larger 


donations, let him select some town—his natal. town, 
by preference ~ and establish there ‘a perpetual lecture. 
ship. Could any other use of five or ten thousand 
dollars be more fruitful in educational and civilizing 


results ?: Reflect upon it, pen in hand, with or without 
’ your family attorney at your elbow! 


é Note the bene- 
ficent ‘‘Lowell Institute Lectures’ in Boston! And eight 


“thousand dollars, in safe investments, would return 


three hundred and twenty dollars a year, which would 
pay for a course of six high standard lectures 
each winter. -The admission tickets should be.allotted 
free, ‘on application, and the course should be under 


- the control-of persons of efficient position ; .for example, 
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the town-clerk, the minister of some church, the prin- 
cipal of the high-school, the president of the local 
bank, and the chairman of the public library trustees. 
Thus, through ''The James Smith Lectures,’ you 
would hand down your name to a grateful posterity, 
who would never spend time in spelling it out ona 
bronze tablet or a marble slab. 


A Model School. 


The Herald of the Golden Age contains an 
account of the National Village School in 
Sussex which shows that in many respects 
it is entirely and admirably what all schools 
ought. to be. 


The first remarkable thing is the bright and happy 
look on every face. The Sussex rustic: is proverbially 
dull (it may be remembered that John Wesley said 
he could do nothing with Sussex : they were so slow 
to kindle or flash), but there is no sign of dullness on 
any face here. Miss Johnson does not believe in 
congenital dullness, unless indeed there is actual mental 
-. deficiency: But there is plenty of dullness in the 
ordinary training .that children’ receive.'and a still 


fuller share of dullness in the system under which 


teachers work. . 
‘The real difference’ between child and child in our 


melancholy educational system is that some withstand - 


the deadening influences better than others. That 
is about all. _— ~ 

" ‘The next remarkable thing is the céaseless activity 
of the children. In the ordinary school -they listen, 


yawning, to:lectures on History, Geography, Nature 


study, or what not, or work mechanical sums, write 
lists of spelling, or pieces of composition, or draw from 
flat copies. But in this school each is actively employ- 


ed. It isa saying of Aristotle’s that unimpeded energy - 


is an essential element in happiness. 

The third remarkable fact is that all the various 
activities are forms of self-expression. The child and 
his own interests are behind all he does, and numerous 
channels of self-expression are opened tohim. Here 
are a few of them. ; . 

(x) Talking. This includes the free expression of 

‘opinion and experiences, the free asking of questions, 
formal debating, the making up of dialogues, etc. 

(2) Written composition, including the making of 
notes by the children for their own use, descriptions of 

‘nature, making up of stories, verses, etc. _ 

(3) Reading aloud by individual children to the 
rest of the class. 

(4) Recitation of poetry. 

.. (sg) Singing, including 
which are partly dramatic. 

(6) Morris dancing, which is also partly dramatic. 

(7) Ordinary dancing. . 

(8) Acting, including the dramatic treatment of 
History, Geography, even Arithmetic; also the 


the old English ‘folksongs, 


dramatic interpretation of Shakespeare, dialogues, 


scenes from Dickens, etc. : 
fo) Drawing with pencil, brush, and chalk. 

(10) Clay modelling. — 

(1T) eae gardening, including observations of 
nt life. tie Oot 

. (as) Informal carpentering, including the making of 
such useful things as sheds and fences. 

(13) Informal cookery. 
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(14) Cutting out and making garments, including 
the making of simple fancy costumes for the girls, 
and armour (made of tea-paper) for the boys. 

The teacher’s one‘idea is to help ‘the children to 
educate themselves. She gives them the three great 
gifts: material, stimulus, and guidance. The rest they 
must do for themselves. Her fundamental assump- 
tion is that real education is self-education, and ‘that 
for self-education we must have the power of self-ex- 
pression, and that to foster self-expression is the first 
and last duty of the teacher. 


How History is taught there. 


The children teach themselves history by 
dramatising historical episodes. | 

The treatment of history is in the main dramatic. 
When they come to such an episode the older. children 
dramatise it. They consult some historical manual 
or novel and make up their own dialogues, costumes 
and other accessories. . They then act the scene 
according to their own interpretation, with the stimulus 
and guidance of the teacher’s criticism. The rest of 
the class look on, with their history books before them, 
qualifying themselves unconsciously to act as under- 
studies, and, in: due course, to play their own parts. 


. The child who has acted history will always be 


interested in it, and will absorb its spirit, atmosphere 
and more significant facts. . ; 
But thisis not all the advantage. At the same 
moment the children are training the sovereign facult- 
ies of imagination and sympathy, and the- result is 
dramatic power-generated by sympathetic interest. — 


Nature-Study. 


Nature-study is a prominent feature in 
the work of this school. . | ; 


When a lesson is given on, saya holly leaf, each 
child has its own leaf and alens. They note the 
characteristics and: try to account for them. They 
ask questions and often give their own answers, 
Observation is still further developed by nature ram- 


bles and by drawing natural objects, and the search ps 


for beautiful quotations. In-this way are developed ~ 
the more -emotional qualities, subtle feeling for the 


general life of nature and sympathy with other forms 


of life than our own. - 
Drawing. 
In this school the children have. been 


forced under wise guidance.to educate them- 
selves in drawing, and the results have been. . 


excellent. 


_ In this school the teaching of Drawing reaches 
the highest educational level I have hitherto. met in 


our elementary schools, and the results are the genuine —~ 
Flat .copies_~- 


expression of the children’s own thoughts. 
are not used and the children evolve their own tech- * 
nique. ‘The development of thought carries with it 
the development of skill, and this is clearly seen_in the 


- drawings, which show good form and proportion, some 
‘knowledge of light and shade, a-delicate and refined 


perception of colour, and a wonderful power of dealing 
with the difficulties of fore-shortening.. ‘The central 
law is self-effort. The children decide what to draw, 
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how to draw it, and the materials to be used. Under 
their teacher’s influence the children become acute 
critics. In her own words,—"I gave each child an 
ivy-leaf and said ‘Now look well at it.’ We talked 
about its peculiarities, looking all the time, and then 
Itold them to draw’ one, looking still at the leaf. 
Then I examined results.’ A good many, of course, 
were faulty. In these cases I did not say ‘No, you are 
wrong: this is the way,’ and go to the black-board. 
I said ‘In such and such a partis yours the same as 
the leaf ? What is different? Howcan you alter it ? 
I make them tell me their faults. There was no 
blackboard demonstration.” 


The scholars .may sometimes be seen 
seated in the lanes, depicting some object 
that has attracted their attention. 


Discipline. 
Regarding discipline in this school, Mr. 
Holmes, late Chief Inspector of Schools, 
England, says :— 


"Were I called on to repdrt on the discipline of this 
school: my report would be brief. There is no disci- 
pline. There is no need for any. Apart from his love 
for his teacher and his pride in his school each child is 
so happy in his work that the idea of being naughty 
never enters his head. And if there is no need for 
punishment it is equally true that there is no need for 
rewards, With the example of this school before me 
I cannot but hope that some day we shall begin to ask 
ourselves whether it is wise or right to make the school 
a training ground in egotism and vanity. The world 
will draw the child all too soon into its vortex of com- 
petitive selfishness.”’ 


Moving Pictures in the Classroom. 


Mr. Thomas A. Edison thinks that the 
moving picture can make schools interesting 
for the children, which school-books have 
hitherto failed to accomplish. ‘The easy 


way to appeal to the young is through the 


eye; why take the harder ways?” This 
idea has led him to think of making an 
experiment with education by photographic 
film in the Orange Schools. The method 
to be adopted is explained by him at some 
length in World To-Day. Mr. Edison 
says :— 

“See how we teach geography. The teacher, we 
will say, is trying, with the aid of books, to give chil- 
dren who were never outside of New York City some 


idea of the great continent of Africa. The children 
are told that there are Kaffirs in South Africa. There 


_ may be a picture or two—small and lifeless things—to 


~y 


show how the Kaffirs look, 

‘‘But when all is said and done the children do not 
know much about how the Kaffirs look and less of how 
they live. And when the child has been drudged 
almost to death to memorize the “principal products’ 
of Africa, the lesson 1s ended.” 

Mr. Edison is going to try to teach geography ina 
very different way. ‘One of the best moving-picture 
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operators in the world’: is now in Africa with directions 
from the great inventor to start at Cape .Town and 
‘take everything between there and the mouth of the 
Nile.’ Then, in due time, the children will see not 
only Kaffirs actually at work and at play, but the 
biggest beasts of the jungle, the velds, the rivers, and 
all the wonders of Africa—‘‘do you believe many chil- 
dren will play sick while these pictures are being 
run off ?” ; : 

Not only geography but most other sub- 
jects of study are to be taught with the help 
of moving pictures, which will take the 
place of most books used below the ninth 
grade. To quote Mr. Edison’s own words 
again : 

T do not know how | could teach grammar with 
moving pictures, but I can teach reading, writing, 
spelling, geography, arithmetic, and physiology. I 
can even teach history and some branches of science 
with moving pictures. One of the best films we ever 
made was of the battle of Lexington. I sent men to 
the scene and reproduced the battle as nearly as I 
could as it occurred. Inthe same way I have shown 
Washington crossing the Delaware. Many other 
historic scenes could as' easily be reproduced. 

“ And one of the most, interesting pictures I ever 
made illustrated a chemical process. I simply poured 
certain chemicals upon-a glass and let coloured 
crystals form. Seen with the naked eye, this would 
not amount. to much. But I magnified the crystals 
until they were as large as slices of bread, and 
when they popped up from the glass they. looked 
almost like covers flying from the manholes over a 
sewer,” sa : 

The Literary Digest, from which these 
extracts are taken, says that as yet in Ame- 
rica no institution of learning has included 
the cinematograph asa part of its equip- 
ment. But in Versailles, France, there is 
an important school that has actually in- 
stalled a moving-picture apparatus and has 
been making good use of it. Mr. F. Honoré 
describes the out-fit and the many ways in 
which it is used at some length in L’/lus- 
tration (Paris, January 13). Possibly, he 
thinks, the schools are afraid of the moving 





‘pictures as connoting frivolity. The Litera- 


ry Digest translates his words as follows :—' 


“The programme of the International Congress of 
Mathematics which is to meet in Ig12 includes a 
discussion on the dangerous tendency of certain 
teachers to make the study of mathematics attractive. 
And in the same way some old pedagogs, greatly 
attached to intellectual gymnastics, fear that the 
moving picture machine may make the study -of 
science too easy. 

‘This opinion, | hasten to say, is not wide-spread 
in the university, The introduction of the cinemato- 
graph into the official curriculum would appear to be 
delayed chiefly by the initial expense, which the 
Department of Education considers somewhat heavy. 

‘But while committees discuss and bureaus reflect, 
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a professor ‘at Versailles has acted; and thanks to the 
initiative of Professor Bruckert, lectures in natural 
science at the Lycée Hoche are now accompanied by 
moving pictures. And this model plant, which we 
believe to be the first in France, has been installed so 
cheaply and practically that all our schools, it would 
seem, might easily offer the same facilities, 

‘In botany, the - projection microscope shows, with 
enlargements of 300 to 2,400 diameters, the innermost 
structure of the plant cell, while the cinematograph 


_ 
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enables us to follow the unfolding of a. bud or the: 


pushing. of roots through the soil. | Views of this ‘kind, 
taken automatically at about 20 minutes’ interval, 


are projected at the rate of ten per second, or about. 


14,000 times. faster than the reality. Despite ‘this 


formidable increase of speed, the evolution of ‘the 


phenomena, hitherto practically impossible to observe, 
appears in its smallest details with laboratory precision. 
‘In geology, the working of mines and quarries, 
and kindred industries, may be explained as in an 
“excursion through the region to be studied, or a visit 
to the actual. factory. 7 . 
‘In zoology, the animals appear alive—from the 
whale and the elephant down to the infusoria; this 
manner of showing. the life-history of a cocoon will 
doubtless tend to restore to study the long hours once 
lost in secretly raising silk-worms ; while the procession 
of blood-globules through the capillaries will demons- 
trate in thirty seconds, ‘and.in a’ definite way,’ the 
circulation of the blood.” . P —— 


When we were pupils of Dr. J. C. Bose 
‘at the Calcutta Presidency College, about 
‘a quarter of a century ago, he showed: us 
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to another, according to whether continuous current 
isat hand, and to the way in which the plant is 
installed,” - yet aa : 
Public Spirit. Ey 
We often complain of the small number 
of public spirited men in our country. But 
it does not often occur to us that men, who 
are. oftenest before the public eye, by speech 
or writing, may not be public-spirited at 
all. No doubt, some mén of this.descrip- 
tion do possess public spirit. But there are 
others whose names seldom appear in print 
who may be more public-spirited. We 
require to. have a correct idea’ of public. 
spirit, and to. understand that with all 
citizens the possession of this virtue ought 
to be the rule rather than the exception. 
Says the Christian Register :—.°. 
-Publicity is often ‘sought by men and women. who 
have no public spirit. To appear in public, to speak 
in public, to figure in the magazines as one who ts in 
the eye of the public, to carry orie’s self so that he -will 
be regarded as a public.character, having: his doings 
and sayings chronicled in all the daily papers,—all. 


‘these things may be without: the slightest exhibition or 


the circulation of the blood in the wing of a. 


living bat, much: enlarged, by a different 
means. — ne: 2 


As regards the expense’ of installing a 


cinematograph Mr. F. Honoré says :— 


‘ ro f ‘ 
‘Ags I said at the outset, the: question of expense 
has hitherto been in control. Without giving a 
detailed statement, a few figures may here be present- 
‘ed. The general electric plant at the Lycée Hoche, 


including the transformer, cost $800. This is used’ 


in common by all the scientific departments and on 
certain days it is utilized in’ five. physics - classes at 
the same time. eer ee es 
“ The 
science course cost only $360. [t includes a switch- 
‘board and cables, the cinematographic machine, and 
‘the. projection-microscope. This last device sells 
generally for $300; but Mr, Bruckert’s cost hini only. 
. B80.. a a . : 
$ ‘The professor estimates that, in general, a 
‘demonstration-film ought not to exceed in length 46 
yards, which, at 25 cents a yard, places its costs at $10. 


plant devoted particularly to the natural . 


comprehension of public spirit. On the other hand, ~ 
one may work quietly, avoid publicity, make-~no 
sensation, but seldom appear in public and never upon 
the platform and yet in the whole course of his daily . 
life exhibit, in its finest form, public spirit. 

The public-spirited citizen is one who regards ‘him- 
self as part of the social organism, responsible to -it | 
for his actions and the effect of his actions, conscious 
always that the social organism thrives only when the 
units of that organism are in good health and -benefi- | 
cent activity. Public-spirited men and women are 
those who take into account the private interests of 
their husbands, wives, children, .homes, and houses,. - 
but reckon them as parts also of a community made _ 
up. of many homes and many private interests. They, 
are therefore directly and actively interested in all the? 
institutions which serve the public,—the. schools, 
churchés, hospitals, libraries; museums, -and, above ° 
all, the. Government, ‘especially in the ‘departments 
of. the Government which: determine and control 
measures affecting the food, watér, ‘air, light, police, | 
and whatever concerns the health and safety of the _ 
individual citizen. 2 A 

He who is not public-spirited. attends to his own. 
business in his own way, makes his home as beautiful 
and as happy as he can, and beyond -that takes 


‘advantage of the good work done by other men and | 


~ 


women in providing for him a community in which - 
there are innumerable good things which he can take | 


Now it is said that a film properly handled can. be 
‘-" -ysed ‘at least 200 times. Supposing it to be used ‘ten 
_ times a year, it will then’ last 20 years; and cost so 
cents a year, or, five cents a Iecture—a negligible 
-figure compared with the price of material and 
. products used by students at each session of a class 


or leave, as he pleases, with no further. responsibility, ; 
He says in effect: , If 1 want amusements, I will take™ 
such as I like. I will go -to church if the .church 
pleases me, I will seek pleasant cornpanions where [ - 
can find them, I will pay my.taxes if | have .to ; -and ™ 
for these. and othér things I will pay for. what I use 
and leave the rest for those who like them... ~~. - 

- Practically, this code of conduct, which is: that of | 


some very amiable, intelligent, . and self-satisfied . 


~ in. experimental. chemistry. 
'- « As may be seen, the initial expense is spread over 
‘a long period. It will also vary: from one institution 


- upon all the members of society. 


. appeal to their hearts and their reason, 


wf 


people, is a relinguishment of the duties and respon- 
sibilities of the good citizen. This is neither public 
spirit, a good private spirit, or. anything but a very 
mean and sneaking sort of refined selfishness. They 
who are ruled by it are not useful citizens anywhere. 
Public spirit regards all public institutions and all 
forms of social organization with regard to their effect 
The poor, the sick, 
the criminal, the millionaire, and the labourer, the pros- 
perous and the unfortunate alike, are to be served and 
well served, or society fails to do its duty. Regarding 
himself as a unit in the social organism, vitally related 
to every other unit, a public-spirited citizen asks what 
will best serve the real interests, not only of the 
enterprising and the prosperous, but also of those who 
are unskilful, unthrifty, overweighted by the sin of 


others, too weak to hold their places in the press of _ 


competition, and too ignorant to use the advantages 
which lie within their grasp. : 


An Indian School in South Africa. 


In the course of a letter-to Mr. Ratan 
Tata, Mr. M. K Gandhi, the Indian Passive 
Resistance leader in South Africa, writés: 


Perhaps the most substantial result of the struggle 
is the establishment of a school at the farm, which is 
being conducted by me, assisted until recently by 
Messrs. Medh and Desai, two staunch passive resisters 
and assisted at present by a cousin of mine. The 





pupils number twenty-five, and the desire is not to 


admit more than fifty. No day scholars are accepted, 
and all must remain on the farm. The parents of 
most of the boys pay £1 Ios, per month for their sons’ 
board. The amount so received are credited in the 
passive resistance account. No school fees are 
charged. Manual training is combined with mental, 
but the greatest stress is laid on character building. No 
corporal punishment ts inflicted, but every endeavour 
is made to draw out the best that is in the boys by an 
They are 
allowed to take the greatest freedom with their 
teachers. Indeed, the establishment is not a school 
but a family, of which all the pupils are persuaded, 
by example and precept, to consider themselves a part. 
For three hours in the morning, the boys perform 


some kind of manual labour, preferably agricultural, of 


the simplest type. They do their own washing, and 
are taught to be perfectly self-reliant in everything. 
There is, too, attached to the school a sandal-making 
class, as also a sewing class, the latter under the 
supervision of Mrs. Vogl, who so successfully organis- 
ed the Indian Bazar, held under the auspices of the 
Indian Women’s Association last year. 1 need hardly 
mention that Mrs. Vogl’s’work is a labour of love. 
No paid servants are kept on the farm in connection 
either with the school or the kitchen. Mrs. Gandhi 
and Mrs. Sodha, assisted by two or three of the pupils, 


- who are changed every week, attend to the whole 


Non-smoking, non-drinking , and 


of the cooking. 
Mental 


vegetarianism are obligatory on the farm. 


_training is given for three anda half hours at least, 


consisting of the Vernaculars of the respective scholars, 
English, Arithmetic, and so much of history and 
geography as may arise from the lessonsin English 
or in the Vernacular. The medium of instruction is 
chiefly the Vernaculars, which are Gujarati, Hindi 


_ NOTES 


Tamil teacher available. 


“have just left it. : 
religion to the date of writing this, is sixteen Hindus 
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and Tamil. The Tamil tuition, I am sorry to say, is 
of a very elementary character, there being no good 
One hour in the evening its 
devoted to giving the scholars some idea of their 
respective religions, and, to that end, lessons are read 
from the Mahomedan, Hindu and Zoroastrian Scrip- 
tures. Readings from the last have been recently 
suspended, as two Parsee lads who were at the school 
The classification according to 


and nine Mahomedans, and the classification accord- 
ing to race is eighteen Gujaratis, six Tamils and one 
from North India. All the boys attend throughout 
the hour when the respective readings are given. An 
attempt is madeto inculcate in them’the spirit that 
they are first Indians and everything else after that, 
and that, while they must remain absolutely true to 
their own faiths, they should regard with equal respect 
those of their fellow-pupils. The life on the farm is 
reduced to the utmost simplicity, 

The’ school is in the nature of an experiment. 
Though; therefore, it may be too sanguine to expect 
the boys to remain, when they grow up, agriculturists 
and simple livers, it may not be too much to hope 
that they will carry into their daily dealings, when 
they enter upon the battle of life, some of the lessons 
they are now learning. 


The Results of the Conjeeveram 
Pandits’ Conference. 


At the recent Parishad which assembled 
at. Conjeeveram the problems of Hindu 
social reform, which were considered includ- 
ed sea-voyage, the marriageable age of 
Brahmin girls and the re-admission into 
the Hindu fold of repentant converts to 
other religions. Fifty Pandits have recorded 
their opinion on the above questions. Of 
those the majority consider that sea-voyage 
is not objectionable in itself but is only 
rendered so under certain special circums- 
tances. As many as 46 are of opinion that 
the sin resulting from sea-voyage can be 
removed by the performance of suitable 
ceremonies. On the subject of the re-ad- 
mission of repentant converts, 30 are of opi- 
nion that it is proper to readmit such of 
the converts as penitently desire to return 
to the. Hindu fold, but their is great 
difference of opinion as to whether the 
converts are to be re-admitted into the 
caste to which they originally belonged. 
The question of the marriageable age of 
Brahmin girls was one that received the 
largest attention at the Conference. The 
Pandits admitted that there was provision 
in the Shastras for post-p uberty marriage. . 

Pandit Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar con- 
vinced some of the foremost Pandits that 
‘the Shastras allowed the re-marriage of 
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virgin widows. They accordingly recorded 
their opinion to that effect and affixed 
. their signatures to it. 
ed a lithographed fac-simile of this docu- 
ment as an appendix to his pamphlet on 
widow re-marriage. But the Pandits all 
denied thit they_had ‘ever declared them- 
selves in favour of the re-marriage of virgin 
widows. -We do not know whether the 
South India Pandits are made of better stuff 
than their North India brethren of Vidya- 
sagar’s days. In any case it is good news 
that most of those who recorded their 
opinion — have been intellectually convinced 
that certain reforms are not  un-shastric. 
‘Moral courage and consistent conduct may 
follow in due course; though we do not 
think that social reform will await the 
pleasure of the Pandits. It has not done 
so up to the present. a 
Female Education.in Mysore. 

Mr. B. S. Iya, a Mysorean, writes to The 
Leader that female education was first 
organised in Mysore’ under the patronage 
of the late Maharaja Sri Chamarajendra 
Wodyer. The Maharani’s College has 
turned out a few lady graduates of high 
birth, who are now acting as teachers 
‘there. Very many lady.pandits have taken 
their degrees and certificates in the 
vernacular and Sanskrit. Most of the lady 


teachers of the various girl’s schools in’ 


Mysore have received a training in the 


Ladies’ Normal School attached to the - 


Maharani’s College. The number of girl 
students is increasing year by -year: It 
should be borne in mind that all these 
graduates; teachers and students belong to 
orthodox families. a 


“Even girls of mature age attend this 


College.” There are scholarships and prizes 
to enable students to prosecute their studies, 
A widows’ home has been opened _in con- 
nection. with this college.. Many widows 
are gétting through the local Government 
examinations. Every year some of them 
receive higher education in the vernacular 
and Sanskrit. ; 

_ The literary side has not monopolised the 
attention of the College authorities. They 
have equipped the institution for the 
teaching of drawing, painting, needle-work, 
singing (vocal and instrumental), cooking 
and embroidery. © . 
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* The Government of Mysore spends a con- 


‘siderable sum of money for the education 


of girls. .Girls’ Schools have been opened in 
the sudder towns of almost all districts and 
taluks and even in some big villages, to 
at least. ; 

There are many trained midwives now. 
An institution for. teaching midwifery has 
been opened in Mysore and Bangalore. 


prepare girls for the secondary examination © 


Education. at the Madras Provincial 
Conference. 


. Education was one of the matters referred | 


to in the Presidential Address of the Hon. 
Mr.’ T. V. Seshagiri Iyer. He pointed out 


that’ the number of students in colleges has ~ 


fallen from 4687 in 1906-07 
IgIo-II. 
the same 


to 374r in 


As regards secondary education 
tendency towards decrease is 


- noticeable: The policy’ which has led to 


these results is undoubtedly -“a striking 
compliment to the progress and intelli- 
gence” of the Madrasis. 


Mr. Seshagiri Iyer also called upon the 


Conference. to express its acceptance of the’ 


cardinal principles of Mr. Gokhale’s Bill. 


Indian laborers for German South 
Africa. 


Mr. H.S. L. Polak writes at length to the 


‘Press on the subject of the proposed impor- 


tation of indentured Indian labourers. into 
German South Africa. He says :-— ° 


‘In 1907 the Portuguese gave a contract for railway 


construction in their East African possessions behind 
Lobit’s Bay. The contractor imported a large body 


of Indians from Natal on two years’, agreements 
terminable in Natal. Allegations of grave abuse 
began to circulate and the contractors had in conse- 
quence to ship the people back to Natal. ‘he 
Immigration Department at Durban refused to let 
them Jand although many had their families in the 
country and great hardship followed. Now South 
African Indians do not want this kind of thing to 
happen again. They do not intend a.second’ time to 
play into the hands of unscrupulous immigration 
officials backed up by a Government hostile to Indian 


‘sentiment and contemptuous of the opinion of ‘the 


7. 


= 


courts. ‘It is possible that in’ Damaraland Indians. 


may be better off than in Benguella. Luederitz Bay 


may offer opportunities that Lobit’s Bay doés not” 


possess, but that is nothing to the point. If Britain 
has no effective control over a British self-governing 
dominion, she has, with all apologies to Lord Morley, 


still less over an indepedent state, and jt is.intolerable . 


that Germany, who threatens to oust the long establish- 


“ah 
. 


ed Indian traders from her possessions in East Africa, ° 


which they have done more than ‘any other people to 


éxploit for Germany’s advantage, should be privileged 
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to obtain Indian labour whether from India or Natal 
for another of her African possessions in order to 
fill the pockets of speculators and financiers careless 
of the well-being of those who extract wealth for them 
from the bowels of the earth. 

We endorse every word of Mr. Polak. If 
we have any self-respect as a nation we 
ought not only to try to bring united pres- 
sure on the Government of. India to prevent 
the emigration of Indian laborers to German 
. South Africa, but also to apply the only 
real and lasting remedies, v7z., the universal 
diffusion of education among our people 
and the improvement of their economic con- 
dition by developing and exploiting the re- 
sources of our country. 


Mr. Gokhale on the Enlarged Imperial 
Council, 


. Interviewed by a Times of India represnta- 
tive, Mr.G. K. Gokhale expressed the fol- 
lowing opinion on the working of the en- 
larged Imperial Legislative Council :— 


‘It has been a great success; we count for much 
more in the Council now than we used to do under 
the old order. But it will be some time before we are 
able to make the fullest use of the new privileges. And 
we cannot do so,’’ he went on ina wistful tone, “unless 
we have a larger number of men of independent spirit 
and of capacity and leisure devoting themselves to the 
work. A non-official member cannot fully cope with 
the duties of his position in the new Council ; he cannot 


‘ make the most advantageous use of his privileges un-: 


less he is prepared to apply himself seriously to the 
study of public questions ‘throughout the year.” 
Mr. Gokhale laid considerable stress on this point. 
When he was asked if he thought that there was a 
considerable number of independent men of leisure and 
capacity available at present, he replied emphatically 
‘Yes, 1f only people would be content with the fortunes 
they have already made in their profession.’ Mr. 
Gokhale seemed to think that the time was coming 
when men in the active pursuit of a professional career 
would find it almost impossible to reconcile the claims 
of their time with the claims of work in the Councils. 
‘Remember,’ he said, ‘that the men we have to deal 
with are men at the very top of their departments, who 
have spent twenty-five or thirty years in mastering 
their business, and it is easy to see that it is idle to 
hope to make an impression on them by mere general- 


ities and without a careful study of administrative . 


problems.’ 


Our viewsare in entire agreement with 
those of Mr. Gokhale on the urgent need of 
a larger number of men of independent 
spirit and of capacity and leisure devoting 
themselves to the work of the legislative 
councils. We also think that our successful 
lawyers and other professional men should, 
on being elected to the councils, devote all 


their time to political work, so long as they 
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remain members, They can very well 
afford to do so. 

As regards the alleged success of the en- 
larged council, we are of a different opinion. 
We have heard that another eminent inde- 


pendent member of council holds that at 


present an elected member of council counts 
for much Jess than formerly. The Council 
Regulations for election have been so 


framed that now against the independent 


opinion of a real representative of the people 
can be pitted the “gramophone” opinion of 
a flunkey who also can be spoken of with 
literal truth as the elected representative of 
the people. “This was not possible under 
the previous state of things. Of course, it 
is admitted that the enlarged councils havea 
greater potentiality than their predecessors ; 
though the actual results have been so far 
nil, 

Lord Minto has recently said that he 
really intended to exclude the professional 
agitators and politicians from the councils. 


: We know the class he had in view. But it 


is false to say that they are professional 
politicians. There is not a single profes- 
sional agitator or politician in India; that 
is to say,-no one in India earns his living 


-by political agitation. That class of people 


exist 1n Western countries. There are no 


doubt some professional journalists in India ; 


but they can hardly be called professional 
politicians in the sense in which the term 
is understood in the West. Moreover, 
barring a very few exceptions who had 


earned greater distinction in other lines of 


work, journalists have seldom been returned 
to the legislative councils in India. 

Though we do not want “professional” 
politicians in India in the Western sense, 
we do want whole-time politicians. 

lf the bulk of the people come in course 
of time to be moved by_ patriotic impulses, 
even the nominated members must to some 
extent cease to echo official views. But 
that time, if it come at all, will come only 
in the distant future. 


‘History of Bengali Language and~ 
Literature.” 

In his review of Mr. Dinesh Chandra Sen’s 
“History of Bengali Language and Litera- 
ture ” published in our last number, Mr. 
B. C. Mazumdar has written :— 


‘The second chapter of the book begins with an 
account’ of some aphorisms and wise sayings of Dak 
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“and Khana. It is quite significant that the author has 
not got the critical eye to observe that Dak and Khana 
have been mere. names under whose shadows the 
popular adages and clever utterances of many.men of 

“different times have been grouped together.” 


"We are bound to observe that here the 
‘critic has been unfair to the author; 
for the latter has really .got “the critical 
eye,” and holds. the same opinion of those 


aphorisms as. the- critic does. ‘For the. 


author writes (p. 26):—" 


‘In spite of all these traditions, we are inclined to 
believe, that these sayings contain the aécumulated 
wisdom of the Bengal peasantry,—they are the 
heritage of an-agricultural race to which the unassum- 


ing rural folk of Bengal have unconsciously contribut-. . 


ed through ages, and that no particular person or 
persons should be credited with their authorship.” 


The reviewer has also said :-— 
The portion of the book dealing. merely with the 


Bengali books from the time of Chandidasa is'‘not — 


without some information worth recording.” - 


It is only fair to the author to -mention. 


here that out of the ror2 pages: of the text 
of the book, the portion which the-reviewer 
speaks of as containing some information 
worth recording consists of 898 pages. This 
means that in. his opinion nine-tenths of 


the work contains some information worth . 


recording,-which is .no mean praise, 


.considering that the critic has not been very | 


‘liberal in bestowing praise. 
The Chinese as the Japanese see them. 


The Japanese are not likely to be very 
partial towards the Chinese, asa progressive 
China means one country the less. for 
Japanese - exploitation. The following 
. observations of the “ Tatya ” of Japan -must 
therefore be considered to have. great 
value:— . a te 

Geographically and_ politically ‘considered, Japan 
in Asia occupies the position of England in Europe, 
and China may well aspire .to that of France since the 
‘Revolution. But after all we think the Chinese revo- 
lution is an event withqut parallel in history. The 
reigning Imperial Family and their ‘retinue assenting 
to their own abolition. and at once’ ordering the 
establishment of a republic, recognising it as the will 


of thé people on the whole, is an event unheard of in | 


the annals of the world. There will be-no trial of the 
‘late Sovereign, there will be no execution of the 
deposed King, there will be no expulsion of the Royal 
Family out of the country. Indeed, it does credit to 
_ the whole’ of the Chinese people. It proves how 
peaceful and amiable are. the nation and how utterly 
wrong and groundless is the so-called “ Yellow 
Peril” as understood by some people in the West. 
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Indian leaders in and out of Office.. 


In contradicting the rumour _ that: - he . 
offered the office of Finance 
Member in succession to Sir Guy Fleetwood 


‘Wilson or a seat on the India. Council, -Mr. . 
‘Gokhale delivered himself as follows’ on 
the opportunities of serving the Motherland... 
.Which Indian. leaders may ‘have in office 
-and out of office :-— oe eS 


-. Istrongly ‘feel’ that those of.us who are engaged: 
in some way or other in building up public opinion, 
are tore useful outside -the Government than ~in. 
the Government. And as for influencing policy I- 
have heard it said by responsijle men that a non- 
official has really more opportunities of exercising such 


influence than a member of Council who,-whatever _ 
-his views, is bound to vote with his colleagues and 
‘whose initiation according to Official etiquette'is.not . 


expected to extend beyond his own department. - 


. _ That is the exact truth. 


Indians technically trained abroad. . 
‘Of the scholars sent abroad by the associa- 
tion for the advancement’ of scientific and: 


-Industrial Education of Indians, eighty, ‘we. - 


learn from a statement published .in the 
Bengalee, have up to date returned: Of 
thesé 55 are shown to be‘usefully employed. 


‘Not quite discouraging this. © 9: - 


~ 


Chinese Laborers for Assam 
Tea-Gardens. 


_ The Indian Daily News' says that Chinese - 
_ laborers , : 
_Margherita Coal Mines. and walk long 


are already coming .to..the, 


distances from Yunnan and ‘Tonquin. 


- 


This will solve a problem of some incertitude and _ 
probably need a different style of tea planter because ° 


Chinamen insist on equality of treatment and‘havé a 
cheery ‘‘take it-or leave it’? way about them that 
commands, respect. They give>on the other hand.a’ 
rupee’s worth of work fora rupee which is difficult 
to.get from indentured labour. 

But it is difficult also for the indentured: 
coolies to get the-exact price of his labour. 
If Assam tea-planters had from. the first 
showed any inclination to pay their just 


wages to the coolies, considering: all the - 


circumstances,—the unhealthiness -of the 
gardens, their inaccessibility and distance 


from the hotnes of the laborers, and the. - 


nature of the work,—there would never 
have been a demand for the system. of 
indentured labor. 


The Wood Pulp Industry. | 
We are glad to learn from the Advocate 
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a Lucknow that a new: industry is being 
promoted i in the Uriited Provinces. 


Our paper manufacturers cannot compete with paper . 


i) 
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-mean disaster to the British Empire, as it 


_depended on India. 


manufactured in foreign countries because we are not ; 


able to produce cheap wood pulp as Austria ‘and Ger- 


many can.do. It-has. been demonstrated that wood 


pulp can be prepared in the forests of these provinces 


at much cheaper rates and can be conveniently export- 
. edto the manufacturing’ centres. 
Bahadur, one-of the principal: directors of- the Upper 
India Paper Mills Company, Ltd., 
past considering the advis ability of starting a Company 


for making wood pulp, A syndicate with Rai Pragna- — 


rayan Bahadur at its head and Mr.. B: WN. Kapur as 
Sécretary has been floated at Lucknow to carry out the 
scheme which has our héarty good wishes. 

We hope the Company will succeed and 
send its paper to the Calcutta market, ‘too. 
For Bengal, some years ago, proceeded only 


as far as proposing to start a néw paper - 


mill to utilise the:raw materials which. exist 
in eae and other bed in epuadant 
: measure, . 


“British Rute in India. 


At a recent Royal Colonial Institute 
'. Banquet Earl Grey presiding, Sir- Arthur 
_Lawley responded to 
Dominions.. Reviewing British” rule - in. 
India he said “We found India at .war and 
riven with crime. 


in the history of the world with the result 
that we were raising the standard of living 
throughout the land.” ' The abrogation of 
‘English rule in India, Sir Arthur continued, 
would mean disaster, as the ‘Empire depend - 
ed on India. j 

When speaking of Anglo-Indian Ciniians: 
it 1s the custom with their fellow country- 
men to use superlatives. 
that opinion. But we, may ‘be mistaken. 


It may still be asked whether there are any: 


data for asserting that no other Civil 


“Service‘in the world is 80. upright. as the : 


Indian Civil Service. 


The speaker, however, has been uiedally ee 
Whenever British-" 
' ers speak of British rule in India, they gene-— 


honest in ‘one respect. 


‘rally dwell on the disaster that it ‘would 


be for India, if that"rule were’to cease here; » 
to Great. 
Britain itself that has resulted from the. 


few speak of .the advantage.. 
British administration and exploitation of 
. India. Sir Arthur Lawley. has-done the 
exceptional thing. by saying that the 


Spe aton of British rule in ee would 


‘Rat -Pragnarayan | 


was.for some time 


the toast of the: 


We gave her peace and - 
justice and the most upright Civil, Service 


We do not share 


The Independence of Asiatic Countries. 
- The biggest of independent Asiatic coun- 


_ tries do not enjoy’ complete independence. 


“Denmark-or Holland or Portugal, not to 


“speak of the great European Countries, can 
_borrow money where they like. 
find that China. is not.to be allowed to 
_ borrow where 
advantage to do so. 
“powers, 


But -we 


she may find it- to her - 
The great European 


. for safeguarding their own 


_ interests, are going to settle where she must 


-borrow. . = 


. Ttalian Piracy. 
. Europe. boasts of being the most civilised 


continent in the world. And yet there the 


Italians are committing piracy without 


anybody interfering to put a stop to such | 


- European 


barbarous conduct on her part ;~—-we inten- 


* tionally refrain from using the epithet 


“unchristian” in this ‘connection, as Christi- 


_.anity does. not ‘govern the ‘conduct of so- 


called Christian nations, particularly where 
non- -Christian countries are concerned. 


. For, there is no doubt that Italy would not 


have been’ allowed to treat even the weakest 
‘“Christian” country in this 


| China and . Tibet. 
Conflicting - reports appear in. the papers 


fashion.. 


‘regarding the fight that is going on between 


China’.and Tibet. It is probable that in 
the long. run China would win. But it is 
very unseemly fora republicto coerce any 
country into submission.. It would uwh- 


‘doubtedly be better for Tibet to form a self-- 
_governing part of the Chinese Republic than — 


. bloodshed, 


- given in Mr. 


to be ‘conquered and = annexed by any 
European power. But it would be best if 
this could be biought about without. eae 


Our Frontispiece. a 
“The ‘beautiful picture of a wild duck 


printed in. this number is reproduced from 


a reproduction of the original water-colour 
Vincent Smith’s History of 
the Fine Arts in India and -Ceylon. The 
name of the painter is unknown. Most 


‘Probably I he belonged to the Mughal Court. 


. Lascars as seamen. . 
- White ies want that there should not 


.be-any Indian lascars employed in European 
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ships, as that ‘would enable them not only 
to monopolise all the jobs, but also to 
dictate terms to the ship-owners. So- they 
-every now and then set up an agitation 
against them. In the recent “Oceana” 
disaster, the lascars were said to have - 
behaved improperly. But at the enquiry 
into that disaster Mr. Wilding, the Second 
Officer, testified that the lascars had behaved 
well, He did not see them use knives 
or display any violence. He did not think 
that the lascars were unreliable; indeed, he 
preferred them to Europeans. 
too gave evidence 
trouble with lascars.. 


that he knew of no 
The first suggestion 


of improper behaviour on their part came. 


to him through the newspapers. 


Crimes against women in the Panjab. 


The Panjab is becoming notorious’ for 
crimes against women. What is still more 
regrettable is that the majority of the 
offences go unpunished. The police report 
for 1910 shows that 102 persons. were 
arrested for ravishing women, but only 39 
were punished, 589 were arrested for kid- 
napping, ‘abducting or prostituting. or 
otherwise illtreating them, but onlv 215 
were punished, and 636 were arrested for 
using criminal force on women or otherwise 
maltreating them, but only 342 were punish- 
ed. It will be observed that in the graver 


offences, the number of convictions was less. .- 


The Panjab contains more men than 
women. But ‘that is no reason why 
women should be subjected to such brutal. 
crimes. Social remedies like the remarriage = 
of widows, should be applied to minimise 
the. evils resulting from their disproportion 
in the numerical strength of the sexes.. | 

The leading Panjab papers like the 
Tribune and the Panjabee would-be doing 
a service to the public if they could: prepare 
comparative tables of these crimes in the 
other provinces of India.as well. It ‘would 
also be worth knowing, if possible, to what 
communities or sécts. the majority of the 
offenders. belonged, and. whether the 
majority of policemen belong to those 
communities or- sects; Another fact which 
desérves to be made public is (to what 
communities or sects the wronged women 
belonged, and whether these communities 
or sects are different from those of the 
offenders, Unless all these - facts 
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The Captain. 


are 


ascertained, the real remedies. cannot be 
devised. _ . 

The other provinces of” India look upon 
the Panjab as, the land of heroes. 


unless the Panjabees can give full protection 


-to their women, they must soon lose that 


Eeputation:, 


. 
- 


-- An Indian WMusalman on his 
_.°  « brethren. 


We have often wondered why Musalmans 


in .other countries should ‘call themselves’. 


and be calléd. Arabs, Turks, Afghans, 
Persians, Moors, &c., but Indian Musalmans 
should prefer to call themselves and. be 
called simply Musalmans. 
express resentment if one says-that they aré 
at’ best non-patriotic. There is no harm 


in being a pan-Islaimist ; on the contrary. 
But every one; . 
whatever his creed, should - remember. that ° 


it is good to be one. 


that man is the best cosmopolitan who 
loves his country best. As a patriot need 
not cease to love the members of his family, 


so a Pan-Islamist need not be wanting in _ 
country, There - 


deep attachment to his 
are thoughtful Indian Musalmans- who fee] 
all this. For instance, Mr, Abbas Tyabji, 
who occupies one of. the highest posts in 
Baroda, is reported to have said to a 
representative’ of the Paris Le Temps who 
visited Baroda :— 


“We have got the blindest of ‘politicians. 


commander of the believers, a role purely religious, 
- but as a political leader of the worldwide revival to- 
* wards which we all must work. 
conception brings ‘on our ruin, as it deprives us of thé 
only necessary strength, which is the sense, of nation- 


ality.: English subjects, destined to submit to English ° 
rule, Indians by birth and tradition, forced to livé and ” 
reside in India, members of-a minority which cannot 


emancipate itself asthe Hindu majority is very strong, 
we again accentuate our weakness by confounding the 
Ottoman cause with the Mussalman faith, We are 


no nation; but one cannot live in the dreams of the. ° 


past.. Although. working to maintain the Mussalman 
. traditions, (Mr. Tyabji had one of the mosques -of 
Baroda built with a Koranic School attached to it at 


his own expense) I have tried my best to make my 


co-religionists understand that they must be Indians 

first, because one cannot exist without a mother 

country, and that: they must acquire English culture.’” 
China and Indian Cotton Yarn... 


China has up. to recent years furnished 
one of the best markets for Indian Cotton: 


Yarn, 


But | 


And yet they, . 


The: 
Mussulmans live with their eyes turned towards Con- - 
stantinople in regarding the Caliph not only as. the - 


The Utopia of this . - 


er 


Ait 
oak: 


. 
u . 

~ft 
if 


But there are sure indications now ~ _ 
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that this market would soon be closed to 
India, owing to Chinese and Japanese com- 
. petition. The following paragraph from 
the Indian Daily News supports this view :— 
_ We read that in 1go7 the off-take of Indian yarn at 

the Shanghai marf was 1,130,644 piculs of 1333 Ibs. 
each; in 1908 there was drop to 884,363 piculs; in 
1909 an increase to 990,883; In tgtoa serious drop 
to 732,751 andin 1911 a more serious‘drop still to 
479,72© piculs. An optimistic view of the.state of 
affairs will perhaps seek to find an explanation for 
this decline in the Chinese Revolution but in spite of 
its sanguinary incidents tending to distrub trade, it 
will not be easy to go behind the fact that during the 
past five years the consumption of Indian yarn in the 
Chinese market has withered to the abnormal figure 
of 6,50,918 and-thdt the process has not been sudden 
but gradual. Tothe student of the economic situa- 
tion in the Far East, the reason should be apparent, 
for it is a well-known fact that some time ago China 
‘resolved to depend on her own resources as to her cotton 
_supply rather than go all the way to Bombav. And 
. accordingly began erecting spinning mills which placed 
in the Shanghai market 346,952 piculs while Japan 
supplemented the output and contributed 379,016 
piculs. It: is not the Indian yarn alone that shows a 


falling-off. The off-take of the English product dur-— 


ing the past five years shows also a decline from 
12,602 to 2,809 piculs. 


Indian Mill-owners should pay greater 
attention to. the home market than they 
have hitherto done. Foreign markets may 
also be sought ; but the home market should 
be developed first. . 


The Bharat Stri Mahamandal. 


{tis pleasing and encouraging to note 
that the work of the Bharat Stri Mahaman- 
dal in trying to educate women is expand- 
ing. In Calcutta there are already some 
_ twenty lady teachers engaged in teaching 
a hundred pardanashin ladies in their homes. 
_A mass meeting of Indian ladies in connec- 
tion with the Bharat Stri Mahamandal was: 
held-at Nehal Chand’s temple, Lahore, last 
month. Mrs. Sarala Devi Dutt Chaudhuy, 
General Secretary, delivered an address A 
“Panjabi Women, Past and Present.” She 
quoted -authority from’ ancient Sanskrit 
works, showing the exalted position, learn- 
ing and knowledge of the Aryan women of 
the past. Atthe conclusion of the lecture 
Mrs. Dutt Chaudhuri was requested by 
many to open Stri Mahamandal Schools for 


married. women. 
Women’s Medical Service for India. 


_ Ascheme fora Women’s Medical Service 
for India is under consideration. A Simla 
telegram says— 

It is understood that the revised proposal will only 
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include the superior class of lady doctors and the 
question affecting the assistant surgeons and subordi- 
nate grades will be left to the Local Governments and 
provincial committees of the Dufferin Fund. 

This means that European women doctors 
are to get the best paid jobs, and Indian 
women doctors, so far as they may be avail- 
able, are to occupy inferior posts. So long 
as Indian medical women are not-available 
in sufficient numbers, European women may 
be appointed. But what ought to-be done 
is to establish at least one Women’s Medical 
College in India equipped to give as good 
education as is obtainable in Great Britain 
and to give its graduates the same official 
status and salary as British women doctors. 
In the mean time, we do not see why the 
lady graduates of our existing medical coll- 
eges should necessarily be treated as inferior 
to the women doctors coming from Europe. 
For every British medical degree or diploma 
is certainly not superior to Indian medical 
degrees. | 


A Brave Man. 


_ Recently a man named Dwarkanath Jogi, 
an Oriya by birth, did a very brave act of self- 
sacrifice. It would appear that a horse 
yoked toa gharry was bolting at full speed 
along Kansaripara, Bhowanipore; and as 
there were shouts of warning the more 
nimble pedestrians got out of the way. 
Dwarka seeing a woman bent with age 
tottering along the road ran to her rescue, 
He had just time enough to push her out 
of the way of. danger and was himself 
knocked down by the run-away animal. 
Dwarka’s injuries are very severe and he 
was immediately removed by some Bengalee 
gentlemen, who witnessed the brave act, 
to the Bhowanipore Hospital. All honour to 
the brave fellow. We hope he has now 
completely recovered. 


Foundation Day of Rammohun 
Library. : 


It is necessary to enable all men to read ; 
consequently it is also necessary to provide 
facilities for obtaining good books for all 
literate persons. As wé cannot buy all the 
books that we require or wish to read, 
libraries are a necessity of civilised existence. 


The Rammohun Library is doubly worthy 


of encouragement, in that it is a library 


where choice books are kept, and because 


it is a humble memorial -to the greatest 
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Indian of modern times, We are glad that last 
month on its foundation day, the secretary 
was able to announce several donations 
from distinguished men. The donations 
of Seth Damodar Das Govardhan Das of 
Bombay (Rs. 5,000) and of the Raja of 
Pithapuram, Madras Presidency (Rs. 500), 
are noteworthy, as these gentlemen belong 
neither to Calcutta nor to Bengal. 


A History of Indian Shipping. 


Indians are said to be lacking in the 
historical sense. It would be natural there- 
fore for us to eagerly watch how a historical 
work written by an Indian is received by 
the English press. There is at present 
not a single ship, built, owned and manned 
by Indians, voyaging in the high seas. If 
then a_ book tells of the maritime and 
colonizing activities of our ancestors, the 
book must be dear to us; but fearing that 
our patriotic bias might lead us to over- 
estimate its worth, we should be anxious 
to know what others think of it. Hence it 
is that we have felt a curiosity as to how 
Mr. Radha Kumud Mukerji’s History of 
Indian Shipping and Maritime Activity from 
the Earliest Times is reviewed in the British 
Press. We confess there is a further reason 
for our interest in the fate of the book. It 
is that many chapters of the work first saw 
the light of day in the pages of this Review. 
We are pleased to find that the work has 
been favorably reviewed in many well- 
known British journals. The Spectator of 
London writes :— 


‘(Most people can scarcely believe that once ships 
manned by native Indians plied the deep seas and 
spread their commerce all over the. known world. 
Even as late as the early part of the nineteenth century 
one of the most capable and original shipbuilders in the 
world was a Parsi at Bombay. If Indians (apart from 
their comparatively small coasting trade) had not 
abandoned navigation, as though it were something 
impious, they might hold a place in the development 
of the naval architecture comparable with that of the 
Dutch andthe British.’ “Mr. Mukerji believes, no 
doubt correctly, that the history of the Indian mari- 
time activity has never been treated systematically. 
The field is almost unexplored, and much of the evid- 
ence and the fascinating illustrations placed before us 
in this work will be absolutely new to most readers.” 
“It may be that both Mr. Mukerji and Mr. Seal 
exaggerate in their enthusiasm, but a glance at India 
on the map is in itself a kind of evidence of former 
naval enterprise. For one feels that the ancient civili- 
zations which found ‘ingress and egress through the 
mighty chain of mountains across the north of India 
must also have come into contact freely with the rest 
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of the world by traversing the ocean. India is isolated 
by mountains and seas but of the two the sea was 
always by far the more necessary to bridge. Indian 
colonies were gradually planted in Pegu, Cambodia, 
Java, Sumatra, Borneo, and even in Japan’. ‘OF all 
the illustrations the most interesting are the repro- 
ductions of the sculptures at the Indian colony of 
Borobudur in Java.” ‘Judging from the illustrations 
we should say that the Borobudur sculptures are 
extraordinarily beautiful.” “Indian navigation no 
doubt develop pari passu with that of the Phoenici- 
ans, Greeks, Assyrians, and Egyptians.” ‘Colonel 
Stanhope wrote in 1827 ‘Never was there an instance 
of any ship of the Bombay marine (as it was then 
called) having lowered her flag toan enemy of equal 
force.’ The docks at Bombay were equal in effici- 
ency of design to any in the world, and the Parsi ship- 
builders were actually commissioned to build for the 
Royal Navy. as well as forthe Indian Navy. After 


‘1840 no more large ships were built in India, and in 


1863 about four years after the East India Company’s 
rule had been replaced by that of the Crown, the Indian 
Navy was abolished. We have often expressed the 
opinion that this Navy could be and ought to be re- 
vived. We hold most strongly that it would be a 
valuable addition to the naval strength of the Empire ; 
that it would make use of material which is now utter 
ly wasted ; and that it could be most easily and cheap- 


ly manned from a seaboard of more than four thousand 
miles.” 


The Times (London) is of opinion that 


‘‘Mr. Mukerji has selected a fascinating and almost 
untrodden field of historical research, and has pursued 
his inquiries with laborious diligence. Not only has 


he gathered materials from printed works, but he has. 


also examined many Sanscrit-and Bengali manus- 
cripts, and has further collected much evidence from 
archeology. Itis equally to his credit that he has 
compressed masses of information into a compact and 
fluent narrative. He is evidently one of that small but 
growing band of Indians who are determined to wipe 
out the reproach that the historical faculty is dead 
within their race. We know far too little of the mari- 
time history of the East......Yet for many centuries 
before the Cape was rounded the Eastern seas had 
swarmed with shipping...... And just as India was 
never really isolated by her mountain ramparts, so 
Mr. Mukerji shows that her ships sailed far and wide 
before the coming of the Europeans. He tells a long 
agd fairly connected story of maritime activity, 
serinning with the dim traditions of Hindu my- 


thology, and ending with the splendid records of the | 


Indian navy, established by the British and perhaps 
unwisely abolished in 1863. It is a story of intimate 
intercourse by sea with the other nations of the East, 
and of constant voyages which generally had trade for 
their object, sometimes war, and occasionally coloni- 
zation. The influence which India exerted upon 
China, and still more upon Japan is now familiar 
knowledge ; what is not so commonly appreciated is 
that it was exercised by sea-routes rather than by 
land... His long reference to the colonization of Java'from 
India is undisputably correct. His reproductions of the 
representations of Indian ships’in the wonderful 
sculptures of Borobudur, in Java, are most interesting. 
The porpoises in one of the sculptures can only have 
been wrought by thoroughly observant men familiar 


and 
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with the sea, as every voyager will recognize...... The 
book has many excellent plates.’’ 


The Athenaeum thinks that 


‘* From the scholar’s point of view the author’s use 
of his documentary material enforces admiration by 
its acuteness and industry...... So far as the accessories 
of every conscientiously written book go, the present 
work leaves nothing to be desired. There are many 
interesting plates, particularly the reproductions from 
the sculpture of Borobudar.” 


Devoted as it is to shipping, the opinion 
of the Shipping World ought to be valuable. 


“As an Indian, Professor Mookerji is better 
equipped in this ‘particular field of original research 
than any European can hope to be, while, of course, 
he writes with understanding and also with sympathy. 
These are valuable attributes for the historian, and the 
author of ‘* Indian Shipping’ has used them well. 
This is quite a new region for historical investigation, 
and Professor Mookerji is to be congratulated on his 
discovery and choice of subject. On a_ superficial 
view—a distinctly insular and European view, perhaps 
there would appear little scope and few materials for a 
history of Indian Shipping apart from European 
shipping. Professor Mooker}i convinces us that that 
is altogether a mistaken idea. India, although 
mountain-guarded and sea-girt, has been singularly 
susceptible to outside world-movements; her vast 
wealth, her teeming industrious population, her spell, 
‘ her mystery, have been loadstones for many a 
conqueror. Yet her early shipping was distinctly 
national and indigenous, and, indeed, exerted an 
influence from Japan on the East to Africa on the 
West. Indian seamen constituted themselves, to 
‘borrow our own quaint phrase, the merchant adven- 
turers of Asiatic seas, and colonising voyages of no 
small importance were undertaken from Indian shores 
to far-off islands of the main. At the height of her 
maritime power India represented the leading nation 
of Asia on the high seas. She planted colonies in 
Pegu, in Cambodia, in Java, in Sumatra, in Borneo, 
even in distant Japan. She had trading settlements 
in southern China, in the Malaya Peninsula, in Arabia, 
in all the chief cities of- Persia, and all over the east 
coasts of Africa. Such a wide geographical range of 
trading ports demonstrates the possession of a 
mercantile fleet of no mean order.” 


It calls the book a “valuable treatise’ 
and concludes its review by saying-— 

‘Let us say in conclusion, that this is a book to 
read from cover to cover——not merely to dip into for 
picturesque details, such as we have been giving. It 
is a volume of real merit, and must have entailed upon 
its author much painstaking research, for which he 
should be, as its author, well rewarded by many 
appreciative readers.” 

In the opinion of the Scotsman it isa 
“learned and valuable treatise” and an 
“instructive and = scientifically conceived 
history”. The Manchester Guardian calls it 
‘an interesting study of a branch of mari- 
time industry now much neglected.” It 
says that “it is possible that the eloquent 
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peroration to his book may rouse some of 
his countrymen to a sense of their depend- 
ence upon the energy of foreign shipowners,” 
and considers the book “well turned out.” 
We. conclude with extracts from the 
Glasgow [Herald notice. 


“Mr. Mukerji (who is Professor of Indian History 
in the National Council of Education, Bengal) in this 
carefully compiled and finely produced volume shows .- 
that there have been periods of great shipping activity 
in the history of India, and that long before the days 
of the East India Company the natives were building 
vessels of many types and sizes, exploring Eastern 
water as far as China and Japan, and carrying on a 
large coasting and general trade. He gives a compo- 
site picture in which the story of the development of 
Indian ship-building can be traced all through 
Sanskrit and Pali literature,—Indian coins, sculpture, 
and painting, and by means of many direct and 
indirect references in books and manuscripts, and in 
which also there may be seen teeming harbours and 
enterprising people and a wealth of traffic passing 
from port to port. Professor Mukerji has searched 
wide and deep for his materials.”’ 


Mr. Lioyd George on Rich Aristocratic 
Families. 


The following Reuter’s telegram will be 
found instructive :— 


In the course of the debate on the second reading 
of the Welsh Disestablishment Bill, Mr. Lloyd 
George made a notable speech in reply to an attack 
of Lord Hugh Cecil. . The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said that disestablishment without dis- 
endowment was ridiculous. Property bequeathed for 
the poor and the sick and education had been annexed 
mostly by great.families, one of the most discreditable 
records in the history of the country. He said he was 
bound to notice one specially offensive case. The 
Duke of Devonshire, he went on, in a circular had 
applied for subscriptions to oppose this Bill, ‘charging 
us with the robbery of God, yet he knows that the 
foundations of his fortune are laid deep in sacrilege 
and built of desecrated shrines and pillaged altars.” 
(Ministerial cheers and Unionist shouts of ‘‘Lime- 
house.’’) 

Then followed a heated passage-at-arms between 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and Lord Hugh 
Cecil. 

Mr. Lloyd George resumed: ‘‘The charge of theft 
against the nation should not be brought by those 
whose ancestors robbed the Church, ‘ robbed the 
monasteries, the altars, the almshousés, the poor and 
the dead. Then they come here when we are trying 
to recover part of the pillaged property for the poor 
for whom it was originally given and venture with 
their hands dripping with the fat of sacrilege to accuse 
us of the robbery of God.” 


There is no doubt that the ancestors of 
many rich families in India too, as else- 
where, were robbers of some sort or swind- 
lers; but itis seldom that their heirs have 
occasion to be treated to a feast of the 
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unvarnished truth as the Duke of Devonshire 
was. 


Wanted a fortified Delhi. 


In course of the Delhi debate Colonel 
Yate proposed the absolute necessity of the 
fortification of Delhi. He wants to make it 
“the strongest place of arms in all India 
defended by ‘definite’ fortifications and up- 
to-date fortifications just as Paris is pro- 
tected.” Mr. Lovat Fraser also would 
fortify Delhi. It is so easy for them to wish 
this wish, because it is the Indians who will 
have to pay. We find that so long ago as 
1879, Major General J. E. Portlock and 
Colonel Sir Charles B. P. H. Nugent, R. E., 
wrote inthe ninth edition of the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica in the concluding para- 
graph of the article on “Fortification” :— 


“1f one truth be taught more clearly than another 
by the Franco-German war, it is the advantage, 
nay, the absolute necessity, of fortifying, but of 
properly fortifying, the capital of a highly centralized 
country. When we consider France deploring the 
flower of her youth sacrificed, the destruction wrought 
in her capital, and the spoliation of two of her fairest 
provinces, and mulcted in a money payment of 
200,000,000, with an addition of £170,000,000 more 
to her debt,—can we avoid the conclusion that no 
sum spent upon fortifications would have been too 
large if it had preserved her from such calamities ? 
All that Paris is to France, London is, and more, to 
the British Empire. Paris is rich and populous; 
London is richer and far more populous. Paris was 
a tempting prize to an_ invader ; London is more 
tempting and more accessible. The resources of 
France in her soil and in her climate are great, and 
her children are so thrifty that she is self-dependent ; 
but it is far otherwise with Great Britain. She 
depends upon foreign countries for half the necessaries 
of life and the commerce by which her supplies of 
food are gathered is mainly centred in her capital. 
France, as we see, has already recovered from 
the fall of her capital; but the fall of England's 
might be without a rise, for it might be attended 
with a collapse of commerce from which there 
should be no recovery. Yet notwithstanding the 
pressure of unheard of ills, and with the regeneration 
of her army straining her resources heavily, France 
finds means to spend £4,000,000 upon the fortifications 
of Paris. With this example before her eyes shall 
Great Britain in the full tide of prosperity do less for 


9.) 


London * 

This was written thirty-three years ago. 
When London is defended by up-to-date 
fortifications, it will be time to think of 


Delhi. 


Lord Carmichael and the Nawab of 
Dacca. 


: ve 
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Colonel Yate is of opinion that the only 


..- 


im 


way to soothe the feelings of the East Ben- 
gal Mahomedans was that Lord Carmichael 
should live at Dacca during the rains. The 
Indian Daily News provisionally fixes His 
Excellency’s programme there as follows :— 

Presumably the following will be his programme. 
Monday, lend money to Nawab; Tuesday, dine with 
Nawab; Wednesday, ask the Nawab to dine ; I hurs- 
day, lend money to the Nawab; Friday, lend money 
to the Nawab; Saturday, ask for repayment!; and 
Sunday, secret} Mahomedan ;conference,™ 


'-’The Titanic’’ Disaster. 


The many notable men whose untimely 
death was caused by the sinking of the 


Titanic, have all received fitting tributes of 
praise. 


Lord Fisher describes Mr. Stead as 


Captain Edward John Smith of the 77tanze, who 
went down with his ship. 


a human dreadnought. Mr. Stead unfolded 
the Naval plans to Mr. Fisher in 1885 and 
afterwards secured five millions sterling for 
the Navy. He also originated the ‘lwo 
keels to one’ ideal. Lord Milner writes 
that he cannot recall anyone possessing _ 
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W. T. STEAD. 
Lord Esher 


events of material importance to the country 


has happened since 1880 which Mr. Stead 


equal vitality. says that no 


has not influenced. Captain Smith has had 
his due meed of praise. Millionaires like 
Astor and Isidore Straus, whose heart- 
affluence was at least as great as their 
material wealth, have not been without 
eulogists. It is gratifying to find that the 
men below decks have not been forgotten. 
Lord Charles Beresford’s letter in the Times 
on “Heroism below decks” is a generous 
and richly deserved tribute to the unseen 
members of the crew in the engine and 
boiler departments. Says he : — 

“It is certain that those working below must have 
known the awful danger the ship was in long before 
anybody else, but they remained at their posts, resoly- 
ing to die sooner than come on deck and create a panic 


or attempt to save themselves. Those below must have 
heard the muflled sound of the ice tearing through the 
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ship's side, Within ten minutes or a little 
more they knew that the pumps would not check 
the rising water, yet for over two hours they 
remained at their posts, as was evinced by the 
lights burning and the few of them who were 
saved being picked up after the ship went 
down. That so many people were saved was 
due to the fact that those working below re- 
mained at their posts working the dynamos 
and kept the lights burning, and never came 
on deck to state what had really happened. 
Again and again the indomitable pluck and 
discipline of those who work below in the en- 
gine and boiler rooms is illustrated when some 
terrible disaster of the sea occurs, but on no 


occasion have these traits been more brilliantly 
shown.”’ 


Mr. Alfréd Capus, the famous 
French Dramatist, moralises on the 
disaster in the Paris “Figaro” in a 
very striking manner. 


Think of it: what a prodigious summary of 
our struggles, our pangs, and our passions, in 
the most modern of settings and at the hour 
when no man dissembles ! 

‘I'he day of death is the master day,” says 
Montaigne. “Oh that day I shall know if I 
have been sincere and if the words which I 
have spoken came from the heart.’’ 


Even so, the passengers in the ‘Titanic,”’ 
stoical and distraught, heroes and caitiffs alike, 
have thrown an absolutely true light upon the 
men and the society of to-day. Despite the 
dissipation of our life we shall learn where we 
stand as regards our sense of honour and duty 
more clearly from the collision between a 
Transatlantic liner and an iceberg than from 
all the books of morals and philosophy. No 
observer, no poet, however penetrating his vision, 
will ever give us so true and striking a picture 
of our time at so pathetic a crisis. 

What completes the lesson and expands it to the 
point of symbolism is the astonishing confusion of reli- 
gions and ‘races which we find in this unparalleled 
event. Presbyterians, Catholics, Jews, Anglo-Saxons, 
Frenchmen, Germans, Italians, Russians—every type 
of humanity was represented. In the same way every 
social condition—rich and poor ; millionaires, workmen, 
and artists; power and servitude. 

It is impossible to imagine circumstances more 
favourable to panic and disorder. Had _ the veriest 
optimist undertaken to foretell the result of such a 
tumult at such a moment he would have described 
atrocious scenes. Whereas, on the contrary, with five 
or six exceptions, hundreds of men, obeying a 
magnificent discipline, recognised the necessity of 
dying in orderly fashion, so mighty is the example 
of a few commanding personalities over a crowd ! 

Each at his post and in his corner, they created 
heroic conditions around them—a Phillips sending the 
last signals of distress, with half his body submerged 
in the water ; an Astor smilingly accepting the fate 
which decrees that his young wife shall continue her 
life alone, while he perishes before her eyes ; elsewhere, 
an old married couple who have included among their 
common habits the habit of death, 
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One naturally thinks of the moral causes 
‘of the heroism and _ self-sacrifice which 
manifested themselves in so unmistakeable 
a way on this tragic occasion. M. Capus 
enumerates two. 


We seem to perceive two. The first is the tradition 
of French and Christian chivalry which, in the Middle 
Ages, instituted the respect of woman and, in so doing, 
defined civilisation. Thenceforward civilisation may 
become as complex and extensive as it pleases, assum~- 
ing every aspect, spreading all over the world : it 
will never shake off that initial feature. There will 
be no civilised environment save where woman, vowed 

‘by nature to submission, has become sovran in the 
realm of sentiment. There will be barbarism, when 
men allow her to fall from her estate or to invade 
other realms. 

The formula of French chivalry has enforced itself 
on every race ; it has become part and parcel of their 
morality ; it is one of their greater rules of conduct. 
And it is to the credit of the American nation that that 
nation has adopted it with its extreme consequences, 
and practised it with the never-to-be-forgotten strict- 

which transformed the catastrophe of the 

“Titanic’’ into a glorious episode of its history. 





IsIpoRE STRAUS. 


Joun Jacoz Asror. 


The second influence that played its part is that of 
a short of modern stoicism which we are beginning 
to perceive in certain contemporary characters, mainly 
among the upper classes and the artists, but also, 
though naturally more rarely, among the people. The 
doctrine of the stoics, more or less consciously applied, 
has never altogether disappeared ; it will not dis- 
appear entirely until virtue, nobility and valour dis- 
appear with it. 

Modern stoicism: those two words are coupled 
together only for a narrow mind, if we behold in 
stoicism but a scornful attitude in the presence of pain 
and death. But fathom the doctrine to its uttermost 
depths and you shall discover the principle of action, 
together with a sublime corrective which is indifference 
to result or success. It is action for action’s 
sake and duty’s sake. Phillips fulfilling his function 
as a wireless operator without a glimpse of hope ; 
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that other telegraphist, the Frenchman, Baclen quietly 
sending the news to Fez that his mates are killed and 
that he is awaiting his turn—both act according to 
the pure stoical doctrine and both act with absolute 
energy. 


And then, when death interrupts the action, if they 
do not murmur the maxims of Epictetus and Marcus 
Aurelius it is because they happen not to know them. 
Colonel Astor knew them, perhaps, those beautiful 
aphorisms, so human in their irony, which consoled a 
slave and taught an emperor humility : 


“Do not say, ‘I have lost my fortune, I have lost 
my wife.’ Say ‘I have restored them to him who gave 
them to me.’ ” 

The independent nations of Europe and 
America have many rights which we have 
not. They have many professions, occupa~ 
tions and activities which we have not. 
These enable people there to meet death 
unmoved. This fact does not strike them 
owing to these rights, professions, occupa- 
tions or activities being so familiar and 
natural to them. What more natural that 
people should have the right to defend 
their hearths and homes and honor against 
aggressors? A country of which every 
village furnishes soldiers and volunteers, 
cannot but produce men who are not afraid 
of death. Ihe, majority of the people and 
provinces of India are not allowed to 
furnish a single soldier to the army, and 
nonnative of India, barring a few Parsis, 
can become a volunteer. The native of 
India cannot but be timid and unmanly 
when he cannot shoot down a wild dog 
or a wolf, unless in exceptional cases he 
is able to obtain a firearm by special favour 
of the District officer. Even the savages 
of darkest Africa have their weapons and 
and can kill big game and thus keep up 
their manliness. The people of the West 
build ships, own, officer and man them and 
undertake maritime adventures, in pursuit 
of wealth or scientific knowledge, or to 
discover unknown lands in the north and 
south polar regions or elsewhere. They 
fight naval battles, too. This life on the 
high seas accustoms them to carry their 
lives in their hands. In India all but a few 
lascars are landsmen and know nothing of 
the terrors of the deep. When you face a 
terror, it ceases to bea terror, but Indians 
have few opportunities to die like men. 
They display the stolidity of cows or the 
indifference of fleas in dying of pestilence 
and famine. Scientific investigators of 
disease germs or chemists who have to do 
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with explosives or poisonous gases have 
often to face great risks. But is there: any 
Indian engaged in work of this description. 
Mountaineering and the effort to break the 


’ record in mountain climbing as well as to 
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‘ploration of mountainous regions. 
manly sports, too, have not many votaries 


extend our knowledge of the meteorology 
of high altitudes, often involve great peril. 
But though India has the highest mountains 
in the world and though her ill-clad and 
ill-fed coolies by accompanying European 
mountaineers in their highest ascents show 
that Indians are physically capable of 
these undertakings, only a few Indians 
have done anything in the way of the ex- 
Risky 


among Indians. 

No wonder, then, that when the sudden 
call of Death is heard, it should,seem to us 
Indians so very heroic to give the response 


‘of “Ready.” 


As for men in the higher walks of life 
sacrificing their lives for saving those of 
the lowly, it cannot be so natural. in India 
as in the West. For here the body of the 
“untouchable” is not holy as that of the 
Brahmin, and his soul too seems almost 
non-existent and certainly not so valuable 
as that of the Brahmin. All sorts of sophis- 
try may be employed to contradict. this 
statement or éxplainit away. But we are 
not globe-trotters or birds of passage freshly 
arrived from the West; we belong to the 
country.and the people and to the caste 
of Brahmans. We must state all the facts, 
however unpleasant they may be, in order 
that the truth may lift us from unmanliness 
and unbrotherly selfishnéss into the pure 
and serene regions of heroism and _ self- 
sacrifice. 


» A Hindu’s Plea for a life of 
| renunciation. 

The Review of Reviews summarises Mr. 
Har Dayal’s article on “What the World is 
waiting for’ in the Open Court for March. 
It isa brief paper, says the Review, and 


- opens with a description of this age of un- 


rest and transition. 

The time-spirit, Mr. Har Dayal says, is 
in travail, but the Ideal, which-shall be a 
Messiah unto humanity, has not yet been 
ushered into light: There has been a great 
intellectual advance which has deprived the 
educated classes of any. definite philosophy 
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of life, and there is everywhere visible a 
moral set-back. The young generation 
question the very possibility of the higher — 
life of renunciation and self-control. Passion 
is to them a deity :— 


Even Bernard Shaw, who is very sane in some res- 
pects, sneers at St. Francis for his love of poverty, 
and at St. Anthony for his love of the animal creation. 
A false gospel of individualism, enjoyment, and 
philistinism is perverting the minds of our young men 
and women. It is bad indeed when practice falls 
short of the ideal. But it is infinitely worse when 
theory itself betrays its trust, and panders to,our lower 
nature. Idealism, with its great message of poverty 
and suffering, has fallen among the thieves and robbers 
of “evolution,” “socialism,’’ and the rest. 


All symptoms point to a general exhaus- 
tion of the vital force of the community — 
namely, its moral energy. Mr. Har Dayal 
then quotes with a shudder of horfor the 
judgment expressed by Professor William 
James on the subject :— 


“Among us English-speaking peoples especially do 
the praises of poverty need once more to be boldly 
sung. We have grown, literally afvatd to be _poor. 
We despise anyone who elects to-be poor in order, to 
simplify and save his inner life.. We have lost .the 
power of even imagining what the ancient idealtsa- 
tion of poverty could have meant; the liberation from 
material attachments, the unbribed soul, the manlier 
indifference, the paying our way by what we aré or 
do and not by what we have, the rightto fling away 
our life at any moment irresponsibly—the more 
athletic .trim, in short, the moral fighting shape... /¢ 
is certain that the prevalent fear of poverty among 
the educated classes is the worst moral disease from’ 
which our civilisation suffers.’ (The italics are 
mine.) - 


What, then, must‘be done? If the fear’of 
poverty 1s the curse and-nightmare of the 
world, the worship of poverty is the way ‘of- 
salvation. Renunciation,: and renunciation 
alone, will save humanity. Mr. Har Dayal 
says :— 


Poverty, the lovely bride of St. Francis,. the saviour 
‘of nations, the guardian of liberty and science, must 
be enthroned on the pedestal from which the Reforma- 
tion, the crude philosophy of the eighteenth century, 
the modern theory of “success in life,'" and the 
pseudo-ethics of the evolutionists have dragged her 
down. The worship of rags, dirt, penance, homeless- 
ness, and obscurity in the individual must be re- 
established if humanity is to get rid of poverty, disease, 
dirt, inequality and ignorance. Asceticism must be 
brought to the aid of science and politics, in order 
that this mighty edifice of civilisation may be prevent- 
ed from tottering to its fall in the twentieth century. 
Let us bring back the age of St. Francis ard St, 
Bernard, adding to their purely spiritual zeal our 
knowledge of science, our experience of politics, our 
wisdom in dealing with social evils, our wider outlook 
upon life, and our keener appreciation of the solidarity 
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of humanity beyond the bounds of creed. This is the 
work of the new Franciscans, whom I already ‘see 


with my mind’s eye beautifying and glorifying and 


vivifying this our civilisation with their moral fervour 
and their intellectual gifts. 

He would proclaim the union of rationa- 
lism in religion with practical renunciation 
in ethics. He would cover the country with 
monasteries devoted to scientific research 
and sociological studies, where mén and. 
women, living together in purity and 
spiritual love, will be trained as missionaries 
of liberty, equality, hygiene, racial frater- 
nity, scientific knowledge, education, tolera- 
tion, and the rights of oppressed nationalities. 
Renunciation, based’ on human needs and 
practical genius, would convert our earth 
into a paradise. Mr. Har Dayal says :— 

Yes, the new orders of monks and nuns, correcting 
whatever was fantastic, unnatural, foolish and 
superstitious in the mediaeval ideals, will usher in_ the 
golden age of the future. Thus will the ideals of St. 
Francis, St. Rose, Rousseau, Voltaire, Marx, Bakunin, 
Mazzini, and Haeckel be united in one beautiful 
whole: And that is to be the Ideal-Messiah of the 
twentieth century. Our Messiah will be an ideal and 
rot a person, for our ideal is so vast and grand that 
no one person can realise it in its. entirety. Therefore 
we put the Ideal first, and then we shall have devoted 
servants of the Ideal as our prophets and seers. 


From India, the land of living: spirituality, comes 


this great megsage to the Western world. From the 
Middle Ages, the period of spiritual awakening in 
Europe, comes this voice borne on the wings of time. 
Thus the past and the present combine to make the 
future. To all my American sisters and brothers who 
are perplexed and doubt-tossed [ say: Touch science, 
politics and rationalism with the breath of life that 
renunciation alone can give, and the future is yours. ' 

It should be understood:that poverty doés 
not mean utter destitution, but just as much 
of the necessaries of life as is sufficient to 
keep the body and’ mind in an efficient 
condition. 


The Late Dewan Bahadur 
Ragoonath Rao. 


In the late Dewan Bahadur Ragoonath 
Rao, Southern India has lost its Grand Old 
Man. He was past eighty and died full of 
years and honors. To the last his hand 
was busy in.writing to the papers on various 
topics, chiefly social, for the good of his 
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countrymen. He distinguished himself in 
British service and in that of the State of 
Indore by his ability and uprightness. 
Ranade spoke of him as “the father and 
patriarch of the Indian Social Conference 
Movement”. Readers of Mr. Wilfrid Blunt’s 
“India under Ripon” know. in what high 


/-~— 


esteem he held this “old Mahratta Brahmin’. 


The Regius Professorship of History 
in the Calcutta University. 


One of the reasons why the Government’ 
‘of India are said to have refused to make 
a grant to the Calcutta University for 


founding the Regius Professorship,of His- 
tory is that as that Government is going to 
establish sucha chairat Delhi in connec- 
tion with its scheme for Oriental Research 
it is either unnecessary to do so in Calcutta, 
or two official professors of history may pro- 
duce ‘‘conflict.” Ifthis bea fact, we are 
sorry that official intelligence could not as- 
sign a more plausible reason. Two chairs of 
history for a country containing 315 millions 


of people ! What prodigal waste of money ! 


and what is this “conflict” tnat is so dreaded ? 


Surely the researches of the would-be-Delhi- 


professor would not be controlled by any 


politician, nor his conclusions censored and ° 


edited before publication by a diplomat. 
We had heard that truth comes out from 
the conflict .of minds. But this does not 


-evidently hold good in India. 


From one point of view itis good that 


—a 


there should..not be any historical research ~ 


under. official control and auspices. 


Macaulay miswrote the history of England - 
Official control 


because of political bias. 
and bias would produce a similar result 
here. 

There is reason to believe that Calcutta 
University Econonics are made to order to 
some extent. We-have heard that a gentle- 
man who was to have been appointed junior 
protessor of economics was not appointed 
as he wished to have the freedom to teach 
Economics as he understood the science, 
not as Anglo-Indiandom would like it to be. 
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